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THE  DECAMERON 

PROLOGUE 

FIRST  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  Ser  Cepperello  deceives  a  holy  friar  with  a  false  confession,  then  he  dies;  and  although  in  life  he  was  a  most  wicked 
man,  in  death  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  Saint,  and  is  called  Saint  Ciappelletto. 

2.  A  Jew  called  Abraham,  his  curiosity  being  aroused  by  Jehannot  de  Chevigny,  goes  to  the  court  of  Rome;  and  when  he 
sees  the  depravity  of  the  clergy,  he  returns  to  Paris  and  becomes  a  Christian. 

3.  Melchizedek  the  Jew,  with  a  story  about  three  rings,  avoids  a  most  dangerous  trap  laid  for  him  by  Saladin. 

4.  A  monk,  having  committed  a  sin  deserving  of  very  severe  punishment,  escapes  the  consequences  by  politely 
reproaching  his  abbot  with  the  very  same  fault. 

5.  The  Marchioness  of  Montferrat,  with  the  aid  of  a  chicken  banquet  and  a  few  well-chosen  words,  restrains  the 
extravagant  passion  of  the  King  of  France. 

6.  With  a  clever  remark,  an  honest  man  exposes  the  wicked  hypocrisy  of  the  religious. 

7.  Bergamino,  with  the  help  of  a  story  about  Primas  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  tellingly  chides  Can  Grande  della  Scala  for  a 
sudden  fit  of  parsimony. 

8.  With  a  few  prettily  spoken  words,  Guiglielmo  Borsiere  punctures  the  avarice  of  Ermino  de’  Grimaldi. 

9.  The  King  of  Cyprus  is  transformed,  on  receiving  a  sharp  rebuke  from  a  lady  of  Gascony,  from  a  weakling  into  a  man  of 
courage. 

10.  Master  Alberto  of  Bologna  neatly  turns  the  tables  on  a  lady  who  was  intent  upon  making  him  blush  for  being  in  love 
with  her. 

(Conclusion) 

SECOND  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1.  Martellino,  having  pretended  to  be  paralysed,  gives  the  impression  that  he  has  been  cured  by  being  placed  on  the  body 
of  Saint  Arrigo.  When  his  deception  is  discovered,  he  is  beaten,  arrested,  and  very  nearly  hanged:  but  in  the  end  he 
saves  his  skin. 

2.  Rinaldo  d’Asti  is  robbed,  turns  up  at  Castel  Guiglielmo,  and  is  provided  with  hospitality  by  a  widow.  Then,  having 
recovered  his  belongings,  he  returns  home  safe  and  sound. 

3.  Three  young  men  squander  their  fortunes,  reducing  themselves  to  penury.  A  nephew  of  theirs,  left  penniless,  is  on  his 
way  home  when  he  falls  in  with  an  abbot,  whom  he  discovers  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  England.  She  later 
marries  him  and  makes  good  all  the  losses  suffered  by  his  uncles,  restoring  them  to  positions  of  honour. 


4.  Landolfo  Rufolo  is  mined  and  turns  to  piracy;  he  is  captured  by  the  Genoese  and  shipwrecked,  but  survives  by  clinging 
to  a  chest,  full  of  very  precious  jewels;  finally,  having  been  succoured  by  a  woman  on  Corfu,  he  returns  home  rich. 

5.  Andreuccio  of  Perugia  comes  to  buy  horses  in  Naples,  where  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  he  is  overtaken  by  three 
serious  misfortunes,  all  of  which  he  survives,  and  he  returns  home  with  a  ruby. 

6.  Madonna  Beritola,  having  lost  her  two  sons,  is  found  on  an  island  with  two  roebucks  and  taken  to  Lunigiana,  where 
one  of  her  sons,  having  entered  the  service  of  her  lord  and  master,  makes  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  house  and  is 
thrown  into  prison.  After  the  Sicilian  rebellion  against  King  Charles,  the  son  is  recognized  by  his  mother,  he  marries  his 
master’s  daughter,  he  is  reunited  with  his  brother,  and  they  are  all  restored  to  positions  of  great  honour. 

7.  The  Sultan  of  Babylon  sends  his  daughter  off  to  marry  the  King  of  Algarve.  Owing  to  a  series  of  mishaps,  she  passes 
through  the  hands  of  nine  men  in  various  places  within  the  space  of  four  years.  Finally,  having  been  restored  to  her 
father  as  a  virgin,  she  sets  off,  as  before,  to  become  the  King  of  Algarve’s  wife. 

8.  The  Count  of  Antwerp,  being  falsely  accused,  goes  into  exile  and  leaves  his  two  children  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Unknown  to  them,  he  returns  from  Ireland  to  find  them  comfortably  placed.  Then  he  serves  as  a  groom  in  the  army  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  having  established  his  innocence,  is  restored  to  his  former  rank. 

9.  Bernabo  of  Genoa  is  tricked  by  Ambrogiuolo,  loses  his  money,  and  orders  his  innocent  wife  to  be  killed.  She  escapes, 
however,  and,  disguising  herself  as  a  man,  enters  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  Having  traced  the  swindler,  she  lures  her 
husband  to  Alexandria,  where  Ambrogiuolo  is  punished  and  she  abandons  her  disguise,  after  which  she  and  Bernabo 
return  to  Genoa,  laden  with  riches. 

10.  Paganino  of  Monaco  steals  the  wife  of  Messer  Ricciardo  di  Chinzica,  who,  on  learning  where  she  is,  goes  and  makes 
friends  with  Paganino.  He  asks  Paganino  to  restore  her  to  him,  and  Paganino  agrees  on  condition  that  he  obtains  her 
consent.  She  refuses  to  go  back  with  Messer  Ricciardo,  and  after  his  death  becomes  Paganino’s  wife. 

(Conclusion) 

THIRD  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  Masetto  of  Lamporecchio  pretends  to  be  dumb,  and  becomes  a  gardener  at  a  convent,  where  all  the  nuns  combine 
forces  to  take  him  off  to  bed  with  them. 

2.  A  groom  makes  love  to  King  Agilulf  s  wife.  Agilulf  finds  out,  keeps  quiet  about  it,  tracks  down  the  culprit,  and  shears 
his  hair.  The  shorn  man  shears  all  the  others,  thus  avoiding  an  unpleasant  fate. 

3.  Under  the  pretext  of  going  to  confession  and  being  very  pure-minded,  a  lady  who  is  enamoured  of  a  young  man 
induces  a  solemn  friar  to  pave  the  way  unwittingly  for  the  total  fulfilment  of  her  desires. 

4.  Dom  Felice  teaches  Friar  Puccio  how  to  attain  blessedness  by  carrying  out  a  certain  penance,  and  whilst  Friar  Puccio  is 
following  his  instructions,  Dom  Felice  has  a  high  old  time  with  the  penitent’s  wife. 

5.  Zima  presents  a  palfrey  to  Messer  Francesco  Vergellesi,  who  responds  by  granting  him  permission  to  converse  with  his 
wife.  She  is  unable  to  speak,  but  Zima  answers  on  her  behalf,  and  in  due  course  his  reply  comes  true. 

6.  Ricciardo  Minutolo  loves  the  wife  of  Filippello  Sighinolfo,  and  on  hearing  of  her  jealous  disposition  he  tricks  her  into 
believing  that  Filippello  has  arranged  to  meet  his  own  wife  on  the  following  day  at  a  bagnio  and  persuades  her  to  go 
there  and  see  for  herself.  Later  she  learns  that  she  has  been  with  Ricciardo,  when  all  the  time  she  thought  she  was  with 
her  husband. 

7.  Tedaldo,  exasperated  with  his  mistress,  goes  away  from  Florence.  Returning  after  a  long  absence  disguised  as  a  pilgrim, 
he  talks  to  the  lady,  induces  her  to  acknowledge  her  error,  and  liberates  her  husband,  who  has  been  convicted  of 
murdering  Tedaldo  and  is  about  to  be  executed.  He  then  effects  a  reconciliation  between  the  husband  and  his  own 


brothers;  and  thereafter  he  discreetly  enjoys  the  company  of  his  mistress. 

8.  Ferondo,  having  consumed  a  special  powder,  is  buried  for  dead.  The  Abbot  who  is  cavorting  with  his  wife  removes  him 
from  his  tomb,  imprisons  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  in  Purgatory.  He  is  later  resurrected,  and  raises  as  his  own  a 
child  begotten  on  his  wife  by  the  Abbot. 

9.  Gilette  of  Narbonne,  having  cured  the  King  of  France  of  a  fistula,  asks  him  for  the  hand  of  Bertrand  of  Roussillon  in 
marriage.  Bertrand  marries  her  against  his  will,  then  goes  off  in  high  dudgeon  to  Florence,  where  he  pays  court  to  a 
young  woman  whom  Gilette  impersonates,  sleeping  with  him  and  presenting  him  with  two  children.  In  this  way,  he 
finally  comes  to  love  her  and  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife. 

10.  Alibech  becomes  a  recluse,  and  after  being  taught  by  the  monk,  Rustico,  to  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell,  she  is 
eventually  taken  away  to  become  the  wife  of  Neerbal. 

(Conclusion) 

FOURTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1.  Tancredi,  Prince  of  Salerno,  kills  his  daughter’s  lover  and  sends  her  his  heart  in  a  golden  chalice;  she  besprinkles  the 
heart  with  a  poisonous  liquid,  which  she  then  drinks,  and  so  dies. 

2.  Friar  Alberto,  having  given  a  lady  to  understand  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  in  love  with  her,  assumes  the  Angel’s  form 
and  goes  regularly  to  bed  with  her,  until,  in  terror  of  her  kinsfolk,  he  leaps  out  of  the  window  and  takes  shelter  in  the 
house  of  a  pauper;  the  latter  disguises  him  as  a  savage  and  takes  him  on  the  following  day  to  the  city  square,  where  he 
is  recognized  and  seized  by  his  fellow  friars,  and  placed  under  permanent  lock  and  key. 

3.  Three  young  men  fall  in  love  with  three  sisters  and  elope  with  them  to  Crete.  The  eldest  sister  kills  her  lover  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy;  the  second,  by  giving  herself  to  the  Duke  of  Crete,  saves  her  sister’s  life  but  is  in  turn  killed  by  her  own  lover, 
who  flees  with  the  eldest  sister.  The  murder  is  imputed  to  the  third  lover  and  the  third  sister,  who  are  arrested  and 
forced  to  make  a  confession.  Fearing  execution,  they  bribe  their  gaolers  and  flee,  impoverished,  to  Rhodes,  where  they 
die  in  penury. 

4.  Gerbino,  violating  a  pledge  given  by  his  grandfather  King  William,  attacks  a  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Tunis  with 
the  object  of  abducting  the  latter’s  daughter.  She  is  killed  by  those  aboard  the  ship,  he  kills  them,  and  afterwards  he  is 
beheaded. 

5.  Lisabetta’s  brothers  murder  her  lover.  He  appears  to  her  in  a  dream  and  shows  her  where  he  is  buried.  She  secretly 
disinters  the  head  and  places  it  in  a  pot  of  basil,  over  which  she  weeps  for  a  long  time  every  day.  In  the  end  her 
brothers  take  it  away  from  her,  and  shortly  thereafter  she  dies  of  grief. 

6.  Andrcuola  loves  Gabriotto.  She  tells  him  of  a  dream  she  has  had,  and  he  tells  her  of  another.  He  dies  suddenly  in  her 
arms,  and  whilst  she  and  a  maidservant  of  hers  are  carrying  him  back  to  his  own  house,  they  are  arrested  by  the 
officers  of  the  watch.  She  explains  how  matters  stand,  and  the  chief  magistrate  attempts  to  ravish  her,  but  she  wards 
him  off.  Her  father  is  informed,  her  innocence  is  established,  and  he  secures  her  release.  Being  determined  not  to  go  on 
living  in  the  world,  she  enters  a  nunnery. 

7.  Simona  loves  Pasquino;  they  are  together  in  a  garden;  Pasquino  rubs  a  sage-leaf  against  his  teeth,  and  dies.  Simona  is 
arrested,  and,  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  judge  how  Pasquino  met  his  death,  she  rubs  one  of  the  same  leaves 
against  her  own  teeth,  and  dies  in  identical  fashion. 

8.  Girolamo  loves  Salvestra;  he  is  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother  to  go  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  he  finds  Salvestra 
married.  Having  secretly  entered  her  house,  he  lies  down  and  dies  at  her  side;  his  body  is  taken  to  a  church,  where 
Salvestra  lies  down  beside  him,  and  she  too  dies. 


9.  Guillaume  de  Roussillon  causes  his  wife  to  eat  the  heart  of  her  lover,  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh,  whom  he  has  secretly 
murdered.  When  she  finds  out,  she  kills  herself  by  leaping  from  a  lofty  casement  to  the  ground  below,  and  is 
subsequently  buried  with  the  man  she  loved. 

10.  The  wife  of  a  physician,  mistakenly  assuming  her  lover,  who  has  taken  an  opiate,  to  be  dead,  deposits  him  in  a  trunk, 
which  is  carried  off  to  their  house  by  two  money-lenders  with  the  man  still  inside  it.  On  coming  to  his  senses,  he  is 
seized  as  a  thief,  but  the  lady’s  maidservant  tells  the  judge  that  it  was  she  who  put  him  in  the  trunk,  thereby  saving  him 
from  the  gallows,  whilst  the  usurers  are  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  for  making  off  with  the  trunk. 

(Conclusion) 

FIFTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  Cimon  acquires  wisdom  through  falling  in  love  with  Iphigenia,  whom  he  later  abducts  on  the  high  seas.  After  being 
imprisoned  at  Rhodes,  he  is  released  by  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  abducts  both  Iphigenia  and  Cassandra  whilst  they 
are  celebrating  their  nuptials.  They  then  flee  with  their  ladies  to  Crete,  whence  after  marrying  them  they  are 
summoned  back  with  their  wives  to  their  respective  homes. 

2.  Gostanza,  in  love  with  Martuccio  Gomito,  hears  that  he  has  died,  and  in  her  despair  she  puts  to  sea  alone  in  a  small 
boat,  which  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  Susa;  she  finds  him,  alive  and  well,  in  Tunis,  and  makes  herself  known  to  him, 
whereupon  Martuccio,  who  stands  high  in  the  King’s  esteem  on  account  of  certain  advice  he  had  offered  him,  marries 
her  and  brings  her  back  with  a  rich  fortune  to  Lipari. 

3.  Pietro  Boccamazza  flees  with  Agnolella;  they  encounter  some  brigands;  the  girl  takes  refuge  in  a  forest,  and  is 
conducted  to  a  castle;  Pietro  is  captured  by  the  brigands,  but  escapes  from  their  clutches,  and  after  one  or  two  further 
adventures,  he  reaches  the  castle  where  Agnolella  is,  marries  her,  and  returns  with  her  to  Rome. 

4.  Ricciardo  Manardi  is  discovered  by  Messer  Lizio  da  Valbona  with  his  daughter,  whom  he  marries,  and  remains  on  good 
terms  with  her  father. 

5.  Before  he  dies,  Guidotto  da  Cremona  consigns  to  Giacomino  da  Pavia  a  young  girl,  who  later  on,  in  Faenza,  is  wooed 
by  Giannole  di  Severino  and  Minghino  di  Mingole;  these  two  come  to  blows,  but  when  the  girl  is  identified  as 
Giannole’s  sister,  she  is  given  in  marriage  to  Minghino. 

6.  Gianni  of  Procida  is  found  with  the  girl  he  loves,  who  had  been  handed  over  to  King  Frederick.  He  and  the  girl  are  tied 
to  a  stake,  and  are  about  to  be  burnt  when  he  is  recognized  by  Ruggieri  de  Loria.  He  is  then  set  free,  and  afterwards 
they  are  married. 

7.  Teodoro  falls  in  love  with  Violante,  the  daughter  of  his  master,  Messer  Amerigo.  He  gets  her  with  child,  and  is 
sentenced  to  the  on  die  gallows.  But  whilst  he  is  being  whipped  along  the  road  to  his  execution,  he  is  recognized  by  his 
father  and  set  at  liberty,  after  which  he  and  Violante  become  husband  and  wife. 

8.  In  his  love  for  a  young  lady  of  the  Traversari  family,  Nastagio  degli  Onesti  squanders  his  wealth  without  being  loved  in 
return.  He  is  entreated  by  his  friends  to  leave  the  city,  and  goes  away  to  Classe,  where  he  sees  a  girl  being  hunted  down 
and  killed  by  a  horseman,  and  devoured  by  a  brace  of  hounds.  He  then  invites  his  kinsfolk  and  the  lady  he  loves  to  a 
banquet,  where  this  same  girl  is  torn  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  his  beloved,  who,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  accepts 
Nastagio  as  her  husband. 

9.  In  courting  a  lady  who  does  not  return  his  love,  Federigo  degli  Alberighi  spends  the  whole  of  his  substance,  being  left 
with  nothing  but  a  falcon,  which,  since  his  larder  is  bare,  he  offers  to  his  lady  to  eat  when  she  calls  to  see  him  at  his 
house.  On  discovering  the  truth  of  the  matter,  she  has  a  change  of  heart,  accepts  him  as  her  husband,  and  makes  a  rich 
man  of  him. 


10.  Pietro  di  Vinciolo  goes  out  to  sup  with  Ercolano,  and  his  wife  lets  a  young  man  in  to  keep  her  company.  Pietro 
returns,  and  she  conceals  the  youth  beneath  a  chicken  coop.  Pietro  tells  her  that  a  young  man  has  been  discovered  in 
Ercolano’s  house,  having  been  concealed  there  by  Ercolano’s  wife,  whose  conduct  she  severely  censures.  As  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  an  ass  steps  on  the  fingers  of  the  fellow  hiding  beneath  the  coop,  causing  him  to  yell  with  pain.  Pietro 
rushes  to  the  spot  and  sees  him,  thus  discovering  his  wife’s  deception.  But  in  the  end,  by  reason  of  his  own  depravity, 
he  arrives  at  an  understanding  with  her. 

(Conclusion) 

SIXTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1.  A  knight  offers  to  take  Madonna  Oretta  riding  through  the  realm  of  narrative,  but  makes  such  a  poor  job  of  it  that  she 
begs  him  to  put  her  down. 

2.  By  means  of  a  single  phrase,  Cisti  the  Baker  shows  Messer  Geri  Spina  that  he  is  being  unreasonable. 

3.  With  a  quick  retort,  Monna  Nornna  de’  Pulci  puts  a  stop  to  the  unseemly  banter  of  the  Bishop  of  Florence. 

4.  Currado  Gianfigliazzi’s  cook,  Chichibio,  converts  his  master’s  anger  into  laughter  with  a  quick  word  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and  saves  himself  from  the  unpleasant  fate  with  which  Currado  had  threatened  him. 

5.  Messer  Forese  da  Rabatta  and  Master  Giotto,  the  painter,  returning  from  Mugello,  poke  fun  at  one  another’s 
disreputable  appearance. 

6.  Michele  Scalza  proves  to  certain  young  men  that  the  Baronci  are  the  most  noble  family  in  the  whole  wide  world,  and 
wins  a  supper. 

7.  Madonna  Filippa  is  discovered  by  her  husband  with  a  lover  and  called  before  the  magistrate,  but  by  a  prompt  and 
ingenious  answer  she  secures  her  acquittal  and  causes  the  statute  to  be  amended. 

8.  Fresco  urges  his  niece  not  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  if,  as  she  has  claimed,  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  horrid 
people. 

9.  With  a  barbed  saying,  Guido  Cavalcanti  politely  delivers  an  insult  to  certain  Florentine  gentlemen  who  had  taken  him 
by  surprise. 

10.  Friar  Cipolla  promises  a  crowd  of  country  folk  that  he  will  show  them  a  feather  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  on  finding 
that  some  bits  of  coal  have  been  put  in  its  place,  he  proclaims  that  these  were  left  over  from  the  roasting  of  Saint 
Lawrence. 

(Conclusion) 

SEVENTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  Gianni  Lotteringhi  hears  a  tapping  at  his  door  in  the  night;  he  awakens  his  wife,  and  she  leads  him  to  believe  it  is  a 
werewolf,  whereupon  they  go  and  exorcize  it  with  a  prayer,  and  the  knocking  stops. 

2.  Peronella  hides  her  lover  in  a  tub  when  her  husband  returns  home  unexpectedly.  Her  husband  has  sold  the  tub,  but  she 
tells  him  that  she  herself  has  already  sold  it  to  a  man  who  is  inspecting  it  from  the  inside  to  see  whether  it  is  sound. 
Leaping  forth  from  the  tub,  the  man  gets  the  husband  to  scrape  it  out  and  carry  it  back  to  his  house  for  him. 

3.  Friar  Rinaldo  goes  to  bed  with  his  godchild’s  mother;  her  husband  finds  them  together  in  the  bedroom,  and  they  give 
him  to  understand  that  the  Friar  was  charming  away  the  child’s  worms. 

4.  Tofano  locks  his  wife  out  of  the  house  one  night,  and  his  wife,  having  pleaded  with  him  in  vain  to  let  her  in,  pretends 


to  throw  herself  down  a  well,  into  which  she  hurls  an  enormous  stone.  Tofano  emerges  from  the  house  and  rushes  to 
the  well,  whereupon  she  steals  inside,  bolts  the  door  on  her  husband,  and  rains  abuse  upon  him  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

5.  A  jealous  husband  disguises  himself  as  a  priest  and  confesses  his  wife,  by  whom  he  is  given  to  understand  that  she 
loves  a  priest  who  comes  to  her  every  night.  And  whilst  the  husband  is  secretly  keeping  watch  for  him  at  the  front 
door,  the  wife  admits  her  lover  by  way  of  the  roof  and  passes  the  time  in  his  arms. 

6.  Whilst  she  is  entertaining  Leonetto,  Madonna  Isabella  is  visited  by  Messer  Lambertuccio,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  Her  husband  returning  unexpectedly,  she  sends  Messer  Lambertuccio  running  forth  from  the  house  with  a  dagger 
in  his  hand,  and  Leonetto  is  taken  home  a  little  later  on  by  her  husband. 

7.  Lodovico  discloses  to  Madonna  Beatrice  how  deeply  he  loves  her,  whereupon  she  persuades  her  husband,  Egano,  to 
impersonate  her  in  a  garden,  and  goes  to  bed  with  Lodovico,  who  in  due  course  gets  up,  goes  into  the  garden,  and  gives 
Egano  a  hiding. 

8.  A  husband  grows  suspicious  of  his  wife,  and  discovers  that  her  lover  comes  to  her  at  night,  forewarning  her  of  his 
arrival  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  her  toe.  Whilst  the  husband  is  giving  chase  to  the  lover,  his  wife  gets  out  of  bed 
and  puts  another  woman  in  her  place,  who  receives  a  beating  from  the  husband  and  has  her  tresses  cut  off.  The 
husband  then  goes  to  fetch  his  wife’s  brothers,  who,  on  discovering  that  his  story  is  untrue,  subject  him  to  a  torrent  of 
abuse. 

9.  Lydia,  wife  of  Nicostratos,  falls  in  love  with  Pyrrhus,  who  sets  her  three  tasks  as  a  proof  of  her  sincerity.  She  performs 
all  three,  in  addition  to  which  she  makes  love  to  Pyrrhus  in  her  husband’s  presence,  causing  Nicostratos  to  believe  that 
his  eyes  have  been  deceiving  him. 

10.  Two  Sienese  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  of  whose  child  one  of  them  is  the  godfather.  This  man  dies,  returns  to  his 
companion  from  the  afterworld  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  he  had  given  him,  and  describes  what  people  do  there. 

(Conclusion) 

EIGHTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  Gulfardo  borrows  from  Guasparruolo  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  he  has  agreed  to  pay  the  latter’s  wife 
in  return  for  letting  him  sleep  with  her.  He  gives  her  the  money,  but  later  tells  Guasparruolo,  in  her  presence,  that  he 
has  handed  it  back  to  his  wife,  and  she  has  to  admit  it. 

2.  The  priest  of  Varlungo  goes  to  bed  with  Monna  Belcolore,  leaving  her  his  cloak  by  way  of  payment;  then,  having 
borrowed  a  mortar  from  her,  he  sends  it  back  and  asks  her  to  return  the  cloak  which  he  had  left  with  her  as  a  pledge. 
The  good  woman  hands  it  over,  and  gives  him  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

3.  Calandrino,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  set  off  in  search  of  the  heliotrope  along  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone.  Thinking  he  has 
found  it,  Calandrino  staggers  home  carrying  an  enormous  load  of  stones,  and  his  wife  gives  him  a  piece  of  her  mind, 
causing  him  to  lose  his  temper  and  beat  her  up.  Then  finally,  he  tells  his  companions  what  they  have  known  all  along. 

4.  The  Provost  of  Fiesole  falls  in  love  with  a  widow,  but  his  love  is  not  reciprocated.  He  goes  to  bed  with  her  maid, 
thinking  it  to  be  the  widow,  and  the  lady’s  brothers  cause  him  to  be  found  there  by  his  bishop. 

5.  Three  young  men  pull  down  the  breeches  of  a  judge  from  the  Marches  whilst  he  is  administering  the  law  on  the 
Florentine  bench. 

6.  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  steal  a  pig  from  Calandrino.  Pretending  to  help  him  find  it  again,  they  persuade  him  to  submit 
to  a  test  using  ginger  sweets  and  Vernaccia  wine.  They  give  him  two  sweets,  one  after  the  other,  consisting  of  dog 
ginger  seasoned  with  aloes,  so  that  it  appears  that  he  has  stolen  the  pig  himself.  And  finally  they  extract  money  from 
him,  by  threatening  to  tell  his  wife  about  it. 


7.  A  scholar  falls  in  love  with  a  widow,  who,  being  in  love  with  someone  else,  causes  him  to  spend  a  winter’s  night 
waiting  for  her  in  the  snow.  But  on  a  later  occasion,  as  a  result  of  following  his  advice,  she  is  forced  to  spend  a  whole 
day,  in  mid  July,  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  where,  being  completely  naked,  she  is  exposed  to  the  flies  and  the  gadflies  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

8.  A  story  concerning  two  close  friends,  of  whom  the  first  goes  to  bed  with  the  wife  of  the  second.  The  second  man  finds 
out,  and  compels  his  wife  to  lock  the  first  man  in  a  chest,  on  which  he  makes  love  to  his  friend’s  wife  whilst  he  is 
trapped  inside. 

9.  Being  eager  to  ‘go  the  course’  with  a  company  of  revellers,  Master  Simone,  a  physician,  is  prevailed  upon  by  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco  to  proceed  by  night  to  a  certain  spot,  where  he  is  thrown  by  Buffalmacco  into  a  ditch  and  left  to  wallow  in 
its  filth. 

10.  A  Sicilian  lady  cleverly  relieves  a  merchant  of  the  goods  he  has  brought  to  Palermo.  He  later  returns  there  pretending 
to  have  brought  a  much  more  valuable  cargo,  and  after  having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  lady,  leaves  her 
with  nothing  but  a  quantity  of  water  and  tow. 

(Conclusion) 

NINTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  Madonna  Francesca  is  wooed  by  a  certain  Rinuccio  and  a  certain  Alessandro,  but  is  not  herself  in  love  with  either.  She 
therefore  induces  the  one  to  enter  a  tomb  and  pose  as  a  corpse,  and  the  other  to  go  in  and  fetch  him  out,  and  since 
neither  succeeds  in  completing  his  allotted  task,  she  discreetly  rids  herself  of  both. 

2.  An  abbess  rises  hurriedly  from  her  bed  in  the  dark  when  it  is  reported  to  her  that  one  of  her  nuns  is  abed  with  a  lover. 
But  being  with  a  priest  at  the  time,  the  Abbess  claps  his  breeches  on  her  head,  mistaking  them  for  her  veil.  On  pointing 
this  out  to  the  Abbess,  the  accused  nun  is  set  at  liberty,  and  thenceforth  she  is  able  to  forgather  with  her  lover  at  her 
leisure. 

3.  Egged  on  by  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  and  Nello,  Master  Simone  persuades  Calandrino  that  he  is  pregnant.  Calandrino 
then  supplies  the  three  men  with  capons  and  money  for  obtaining  a  certain  medicine,  and  recovers  from  his  pregnancy 
without  giving  birth. 

4.  Cecco  Fortarrigo  gambles  away  everything  he  possesses  at  Buonconvento,  together  with  the  money  of  Cecco  Angiulieri. 
He  then  pursues  Cecco  Angiulieri  in  his  shirt  claiming  that  he  has  been  robbed,  causes  him  to  be  seized  by  peasants, 
dons  his  clothes,  mounts  his  palfrey,  and  rides  away  leaving  Angiulieri  standing  there  in  his  shirt. 

5.  Calandrino  falls  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  and  Bruno  provides  him  with  a  magic  scroll,  with  which  he  no  sooner 
touches  her  than  she  goes  off  with  him.  But  on  being  discovered  with  the  girl  by  his  wife,  he  finds  himself  in  very 
serious  trouble. 

6.  Two  young  men  lodge  overnight  at  a  cottage,  where  one  of  them  goes  and  sleeps  with  their  host’s  daughter,  whilst  his 
wife  inadvertently  sleeps  with  the  other.  The  one  who  was  with  the  daughter  clambers  into  bed  beside  her  father, 
mistaking  him  for  his  companion,  and  tells  him  all  about  it.  A  great  furore  then  ensues,  and  the  wife,  realizing  her 
mistake,  gets  into  her  daughter’s  bed,  whence  with  a  timely  explanation  she  restores  the  peace. 

7.  Talano  d’lmolese  dreams  that  his  wife  is  savaged  all  about  the  throat  and  the  face  by  a  wolf,  and  tells  her  to  take  care; 
but  she  ignores  his  warning,  and  the  dream  comes  true. 

8.  Biondello  plays  a  trick  on  Ciacco  in  regard  of  a  breakfast,  whereupon  Ciacco  discreetly  avenges  himself,  causing 
Biondello  to  receive  a  terrible  hiding. 

9.  Two  young  men  ask  Solomon’s  advice,  the  first  as  to  how  he  may  win  people’s  love,  the  second  as  to  how  he  should 


punish  his  obstinate  wife.  Solomon  replies  by  telling  the  former  to  love,  and  the  latter  to  go  to  Goosebridge. 

10.  Father  Gianni  is  prevailed  upon  by  Neighbour  Pietro  to  cast  a  spell  in  order  to  turn  his  wife  into  a  mare;  but  when  he 
comes  to  fasten  on  the  tail,  Neighbour  Pietro,  by  saying  that  he  didn’t  want  a  tail,  completely  ruins  the  spell. 

(Conclusion) 

TENTH  DAY 

(Introduction) 

1 .  A  worthy  knight  enters  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  feels  that  he  is  ill-requited;  so  the  King  gives  him 
irrefutable  proof  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with  himself,  but  with  the  knight’s  own  cruel  fortune,  in  the  end  rewarding  him 
most  handsomely. 

2.  Ghino  di  Tacco  captures  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  cures  him  of  a  stomach  ailment,  and  then  releases  him.  The  Abbot  returns 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  reconciles  Ghino  with  Pope  Boniface  and  creates  him  a  Knight  Hospitaller. 

3.  Mithridanes  is  filled  with  envy  over  Nathan’s  reputation  for  courtesy,  and  sets  out  to  murder  him.  He  comes  across 
Nathan  by  accident  but  fails  to  recognize  him,  and  after  learning  from  Nathan’s  own  lips  the  best  way  to  carry  out  his 
intentions,  he  finds  Nathan  in  a  copse,  as  arranged.  When  he  realizes  who  it  is,  he  is  filled  with  shame,  and  thenceforth 
becomes  Nathan’s  friend. 

4.  Messer  Gentile  de’  Carisendi  comes  from  Modena  and  takes  from  the  tomb  the  lady  he  loves,  who  has  been  buried  for 
dead.  She  revives  and  gives  birth  to  a  male  child,  and  later  Messer  Gentile  restores  her  and  the  child  to  Niccoluccio 
Caccianimico,  the  lady’s  husband. 

5.  Madonna  Dianora  asks  Messer  Ansaldo  for  a  beautiful  May  garden  in  the  month  of  January,  and  Messer  Ansaldo  fulfils 
her  request  after  hiring  the  services  of  a  magician.  Her  husband  then  gives  her  permission  to  submit  to  Messer 
Ansaldo’s  pleasure,  but  on  hearing  of  the  husband’s  liberality  Messer  Ansaldo  releases  her  from  her  promise,  whilst  the 
magician  excuses  Messer  Ansaldo  from  the  payment  of  any  fee. 

6.  King  Charles  the  Old,  victorious  in  battle,  falls  in  love  with  a  young  girl;  but  later  he  repents  of  his  foolish  fancy,  and 
bestows  both  her  and  her  sister  honourably  in  marriage. 

7.  On  hearing  that  a  young  woman  called  Lisa  has  fallen  ill  on  account  of  her  fervent  love  for  him,  King  Peter  goes  to 
comfort  her,  and  later  on  he  marries  her  to  a  young  nobleman;  and  having  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  he  thenceforth 
always  styles  himself  her  knight. 

8.  Sophronia,  thinking  she  has  married  Gisippus,  has  really  married  Titus  Quintus  Fulvius,  with  whom  she  goes  off  to 
Rome,  where  Gisippus  turns  up  in  abject  poverty.  Believing  that  Titus  has  snubbed  him,  he  confesses  to  a  murder  so 
that  he  will  be  put  to  death.  But  Titus  recognizes  him,  and  claims  that  he  himself  has  done  the  murder,  in  order  to 
secure  Gisippus’  release.  On  perceiving  this,  the  real  murderer  gives  himself  up,  whereupon  all  three  are  released  by 
Octavianus.  Titus  then  bestows  his  sister  upon  Gisippus  in  marriage,  and  shares  with  him  all  he  possesses. 

9.  Messer  Torello  offers  hospitality  to  Saladin,  who  is  disguised  as  a  merchant.  A  Crusade  is  launched,  and  before  setting 
off  Messer  Torello  instructs  his  wife  that,  failing  his  return,  she  may  remarry  by  a  certain  date.  He  is  taken  prisoner,  but 
his  skill  in  training  hawks  brings  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultan,  who  recognizes  him,  reminds  him  of  their  previous 
encounter,  and  entertains  him  most  lavishly.  And  when  Messer  Torello  falls  ill,  he  is  conveyed  by  magic  in  the  space  of 
a  single  night  to  Pavia,  where  his  wife’s  second  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnized.  But  he  is  recognized  by  his  wife  at 
the  wedding-feast,  whence  he  returns  with  her  to  his  house. 

10.  The  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  obliged  by  the  entreaties  of  his  subjects  to  take  a  wife,  follows  his  personal  whims  and 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  peasant.  She  bears  him  two  children,  and  he  gives  her  the  impression  that  he  has  put  them  to 
death.  Later  on,  pretending  that  she  has  incurred  his  displeasure  and  that  he  has  remarried,  he  arranges  for  his  own 


daughter  to  return  home  and  passes  her  off  as  his  bride,  having  meanwhile  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  in  no  more 
than  the  shift  she  is  wearing.  But  on  finding  that  she  endures  it  all  with  patience,  he  cherishes  her  all  the  more  deeply, 
brings  her  back  to  his  house,  shows  her  their  children,  who  have  now  grown  up,  and  honours  her  as  the  Marchioness, 
causing  others  to  honour  her  likewise. 

(Conclusion) 

AUTHOR’S  EPILOGUE 


MAPS 


GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO 
THE  DECAMERON  -  PRINCE  GALAHALT 

Here  begins  the  book  called  Decameron,1  otherwise  known  as  Prince  Galahalt,  wherein  are  contained  a  hundred  stories,  told 
ten  days  by  seven  ladies  and  three  young  men. 


PROLOGUE 


To  take  pity2  on  people  in  distress  is  a  human  quality  which  every  man  and  woman  should  possess,  but  it  is  especially 
requisite  in  those  who  have  once  needed  comfort,  and  found  it  in  others.  I  number  myself  as  one  of  these,  because  if  ever 
anyone  required  or  appreciated  comfort,  or  indeed  derived  pleasure  therefrom,  I  was  that  person.  For  from  my  earliest 
youth  until  the  present  day,  I  have  been  inflamed  beyond  measure  with  a  most  lofty  and  noble  love,3  far  loftier  and 
nobler  than  might  perhaps  be  thought  proper,  were  I  to  describe  it,  in  a  person  of  my  humble  condition.  And  although 
people  of  good  judgement,  to  whose  notice  it  had  come,  praised  me  for  it  and  rated  me  much  higher  in  their  esteem, 
nevertheless  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  endure.  The  reason,  I  hasten  to  add,  was  not  the  cruelty  of  my  lady¬ 
love,  but  the  immoderate  passion  engendered  within  my  mind  by  a  craving  that  was  ill-restrained.  This,  since  it  would 
allow  me  no  proper  respite,  often  caused  me  an  inordinate  amount  of  distress.  But  in  my  anguish  I  have  on  occasion 
derived  much  relief  from  the  agreeable  conversation  and  the  admirable  expressions  of  sympathy  offered  by  friends, 
without  which  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  should  have  perished.  However,  the  One  who  is  infinite  decreed  by 
immutable  law  that  all  earthly  things  should  come  to  an  end.  And  it  pleased  Him  that  this  love  of  mine,  whose  warmth 
exceeded  all  others,  and  which  had  stood  firm  and  unyielding  against  all  the  pressures  of  good  intention,  helpful  advice, 
and  the  risk  of  danger  and  open  scandal,  should  in  the  course  of  time  diminish  of  its  own  accord.  So  that  now,  all  that  is 
left  of  it  in  my  mind  is  the  delectable  feeling  which  Love  habitually  reserves  for  those  who  refrain  from  venturing  too  far 
upon  its  deepest  waters.  And  thus  what  was  once  a  source  of  pain  has  now  become,  having  shed  all  discomfort,  an 
abiding  sensation  of  pleasure. 

But  though  the  pain  has  ceased,  I  still  preserve  a  clear  recollection  of  the  kindnesses  I  received  in  the  past  from  people 
who,  prompted  by  feelings  of  goodwill  towards  me,  showed  a  concern  for  my  sufferings.  This  memory  will  never,  I  think, 
fade  for  as  long  as  I  live.  And  since  it  is  my  conviction  that  gratitude,  of  all  the  virtues,  is  most  highly  to  be  commended 
and  its  opposite  condemned,  I  have  resolved,  in  order  not  to  appear  ungrateful,  to  employ  what  modest  talents  I  possess 
in  making  restitution  for  what  I  have  received.  Thus,  now  that  I  can  claim  to  have  achieved  my  freedom,  I  intend  to  offer 
some  solace,  if  not  to  those  who  assisted  me  (since  their  good  sense  or  good  fortune  will  perhaps  render  such  a  gift 
superfluous),  at  least  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  it.  And  even  though  my  support,  or  if  you  prefer,  my  encouragement, 
may  seem  very  slight  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  the  people  concerned,  I  feel  none  the  less  that  it  should  for  preference  be 
directed  where  it  seems  to  be  most  needed,  because  that  is  the  quarter  in  which  it  will  be  more  effective  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  readily  welcomed. 

And  who  will  deny  that  such  encouragement,  however  small,  should  much  rather  be  offered  to  the  charming  ladies 
than  to  the  men?  For  the  ladies,  out  of  fear  or  shame,  conceal  the  flames  of  passion  within  their  fragile  breasts,  and  a 
hidden  love  is  far  more  potent  than  one  which  is  worn  on  the  sleeve,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  had  experience  of  these 
matters.  Moreover  they  are  forced  to  follow  the  whims,  fancies  and  dictates  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and 
husbands,  so  that  they  spend  most  of  their  time  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  confines  of  their  rooms,  where  they  sit  in 
apparent  idleness,  wishing  one  thing  and  at  the  same  time  wishing  its  opposite,  and  reflecting  on  various  matters,  which 
cannot  possibly  always  be  pleasant  to  contemplate.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  their  meditations,  their  minds  should  be 
invaded  by  melancholy  arising  out  of  the  flames  of  longing,  it  will  inevitably  take  root  there  and  make  them  suffer 
greatly,  unless  it  be  dislodged  by  new  interests.  Besides  which,  their  powers  of  endurance  are  considerably  weaker  than 
those  that  men  possess. 

When  men  are  in  love,  they  are  not  affected  in  this  way,  as  we  can  see  quite  plainly.  They,  whenever  they  are  weighed 
down  by  melancholy  or  ponderous  thoughts,  have  many  ways  of  relieving  or  expelling  them.  For  if  they  wish,  they  can 
always  walk  abroad,  see  and  hear  many  things,  go  fowling,  hunting,  fishing,  riding  and  gambling,  or  attend  to  their 
business  affairs.  Each  of  these  pursuits  has  the  power  of  engaging  men’s  minds,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  diverting 


them  from  their  gloomy  meditations,  at  least  for  a  certain  period:  after  which,  some  form  of  consolation  will  ensue,  or  the 
affliction  will  grow  less  intense. 

So  in  order  that  I  may  to  some  extent  repair  the  omissions  of  Fortune,  which  (as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  more 
delicate  sex)  was  always  more  sparing  of  support  wherever  natural  strength  was  more  deficient,  I  intend  to  provide 
succour  and  diversion  for  the  ladies,  but  only  for  those  who  are  in  love,  since  the  others  can  make  do  with  their  needles, 
their  reels  and  their  spindles.  I  shall  narrate  a  hundred  stories  or  fables  or  parables  or  histories4  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  them,  recited  in  ten  days  by  a  worthy  band  of  seven  ladies  and  three  young  men,  who  assembled  together  during 
the  plague  which  recently  took  such  heavy  toll  of  life.  And  I  shall  also  include  some  songs,  which  these  seven  ladies  sang 
for  their  mutual  amusement. 

In  these  tales  will  be  found  a  variety  of  love  adventures,  bitter  as  well  as  pleasing,  and  other  exciting  incidents,  which 
took  place  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  reading  them,  the  aforesaid  ladies  will  be  able  to  derive,  not  only 
pleasure  from  the  entertaining  matters  therein  set  forth,  but  also  some  useful  advice.  For  they  will  learn  to  recognize 
what  should  be  avoided  and  likewise  what  should  be  pursued,  and  these  things  can  only  lead,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
removal  of  their  affliction.  If  this  should  happen  (and  may  God  grant  that  it  should),  let  them  give  thanks  to  Love,  which, 
in  freeing  me  from  its  bonds,  has  granted  me  the  power  of  making  provision  for  their  pleasures. 


FIRST  DAY 


Here  begins  the  First  Day  of  the  Decameron,  wherein  first  of  all  the  author  explains  the  circumstances  in  which  certain  persons, 
who  presently  make  their  appearance,  were  induced  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  together,  after  which,  under  the  rule  of 
Pampinea,  each  of  them  speaks  on  the  subject  they  find  most  congenial. 

Whenever,  fairest  ladies,  I  pause  to  consider  how  compassionate  you  all  are  by  nature,  I  invariably  become  aware  that  the 
present  work  will  seem  to  you  to  possess  an  irksome  and  ponderous  opening.  For  it  carries  at  its  head  the  painful  memory 
of  the  deadly  havoc  wrought  by  the  recent  plague,  which  brought  so  much  heartache  and  misery  to  those  who  witnessed, 
or  had  experience  of  it.  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  deterred,  for  this  reason,  from  reading  any  further,  on  the  assumption 
that  you  are  to  be  subjected,  as  you  read,  to  an  endless  torrent  of  tears  and  sobbing.  You  will  be  affected  no  differently  by 
this  grim  beginning  than  walkers  confronted  by  a  steep  and  rugged  hill,  beyond  which  there  lies  a  beautiful  and 
delectable  plain.  The  degree  of  pleasure  they  derive  from  the  latter  will  correspond  directly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  climb 
and  the  descent.  And  just  as  the  end  of  mirth  is  heaviness,1  so  sorrows  are  dispersed  by  the  advent  of  joy. 

This  brief  unpleasantness  (I  call  it  brief,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contained  within  few  words)  is  quickly  followed  by  the 
sweetness  and  the  pleasure  which  I  have  already  promised  you,  and  which,  unless  you  were  told  in  advance,  you  would 
not  perhaps  be  expecting  to  find  after  such  a  beginning  as  this.  Believe  me,  if  I  could  decently  have  taken  you  whither  I 
desire  by  some  other  route,  rather  than  along  a  path  so  difficult  as  this,  I  would  gladly  have  done  so.  But  since  it  is 
impossible  without  this  memoir  to  show  the  origin  of  the  events  you  will  read  about  later,  I  really  have  no  alternative  but 
to  address  myself  to  its  composition. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  fruitful  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  when  the  noble  city  of  Florence,  which  for  its  great  beauty  excels  all  others  in  Italy,  was  visited  by  the  deadly 
pestilence.2  Some  say  that  it  descended  upon  the  human  race  through  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  others  that  it 
was  a  punishment  signifying  God’s  righteous  anger  at  our  iniquitous  way  of  life.  But  whatever  its  cause,  it  had  originated 
some  years  earlier  in  the  East,  where  it  had  claimed  countless  lives  before  it  unhappily  spread  westward,  growing  in 
strength  as  it  swept  relentlessly  on  from  one  place  to  the  next. 

In  the  face  of  its  onrush,  all  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of  man  were  unavailing.  Large  quantities  of  refuse  were  cleared 
out  of  the  city  by  officials  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  all  sick  persons  were  forbidden  entry,  and  numerous 
instructions  were  issued  for  safeguarding  the  people’s  health,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Nor  were  the  countless  petitions  humbly 
directed  to  God  by  the  pious,  whether  by  means  of  formal  processions  or  in  all  other  ways,  any  less  ineffectual.  For  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  year  we  have  mentioned,  the  plague  began,  in  a  terrifying  and  extraordinary  manner,  to  make  its 
disastrous  effects  apparent.  It  did  not  take  the  form  it  had  assumed  in  the  East,  where  if  anyone  bled  from  the  nose  it  was 
an  obvious  portent  of  certain  death.  On  the  contrary,  its  earliest  symptom,  in  men  and  women  alike,  was  the  appearance 
of  certain  swellings  in  the  groin  or  the  armpit,  some  of  which  were  egg-shaped  whilst  others  were  roughly  the  size  of  the 
common  apple.  Sometimes  the  swellings  were  large,  sometimes  not  so  large,  and  they  were  referred  to  by  the  populace  as 
gavoccioli.  From  the  two  areas  already  mentioned,  this  deadly  gavocciolo  would  begin  to  spread,  and  within  a  short  time  it 
would  appear  at  random  all  over  the  body.  Later  on,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  changed,  and  many  people  began  to 
find  dark  blotches  and  bruises  on  their  arms,  thighs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  large  and  few  in  number,  at 
other  times  tiny  and  closely  spaced.  These,  to  anyone  unfortunate  enough  to  contract  them,  were  just  as  infallible  a  sign 
that  he  would  die  as  the  gavocciolo  had  been  earlier,  and  as  indeed  it  still  was. 

Against  these  maladies,  it  seemed  that  all  the  advice  of  physicians  and  all  the  power  of  medicine  were  profitless  and 
unavailing.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  illness  was  such  that  it  allowed  no  remedy:  or  perhaps  those  people  who  were 
treating  the  illness  (whose  numbers  had  increased  enormously  because  the  ranks  of  the  qualified  were  invaded  by  people, 


both  men  and  women,  who  had  never  received  any  training  in  medicine),  being  ignorant  of  its  causes,  were  not 
prescribing  the  appropriate  cure.  At  all  events,  few  of  those  who  caught  it  ever  recovered,  and  in  most  cases  death 
occurred  within  three  days  from  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  we  have  described,  some  people  dying  more  rapidly 
than  others,  the  majority  without  any  fever  or  other  complications. 

But  what  made  this  pestilence  even  more  severe  was  that  whenever  those  suffering  from  it  mixed  with  people  who 
were  still  unaffected,  it  would  rush  upon  these  with  the  speed  of  a  fire  racing  through  dry  or  oily  substances  that 
happened  to  come  within  its  reach.  Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  its  evil,  for  not  only  did  it  infect  healthy  persons  who 
conversed  or  had  any  dealings  with  the  sick,  making  them  ill  or  visiting  an  equally  horrible  death  upon  them,  but  it  also 
seemed  to  transfer  the  sickness  to  anyone  touching  the  clothes  or  other  objects  which  had  been  handled  or  used  by  its 
victims. 

It  is  a  remarkable  story  that  I  have  to  relate.  And  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  many  people  who  saw  it 
with  their  own  eyes,  I  would  scarcely  dare  to  believe  it,  let  alone  commit  it  to  paper,  even  though  I  had  heard  it  from  a 
person  whose  word  I  could  trust.  The  plague  I  have  been  describing  was  of  so  contagious  a  nature  that  very  often  it 
visibly  did  more  than  simply  pass  from  one  person  to  another.  In  other  words,  whenever  an  animal  other  than  a  human 
being  touched  anything  belonging  to  a  person  who  had  been  stricken  or  exterminated  by  the  disease,  it  not  only  caught 
the  sickness,  but  died  from  it  almost  at  once.  To  all  of  this,  as  I  have  just  said,  my  own  eyes  bore  witness  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  One  day,  for  instance,  the  rags  of  a  pauper  who  had  died  from  the  disease  were  thrown  into  the  street, 
where  they  attracted  the  attention  of  two  pigs.  In  their  wonted  fashion,  the  pigs  first  of  all  gave  the  rags  a  thorough 
mauling  with  their  snouts,  after  which  they  took  them  between  their  teeth  and  shook  them  against  their  cheeks.  And 
within  a  short  time  they  began  to  writhe  as  though  they  had  been  poisoned,  then  they  both  dropped  dead  to  the  ground, 
spread-eagled  upon  the  rags  that  had  brought  about  their  undoing. 

These  things,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  or  even  worse  nature,  caused  various  fears  and  fantasies  to  take  root  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  still  alive  and  well.  And  almost  without  exception,  they  took  a  single  and  very  inhuman 
precaution,  namely  to  avoid  or  run  away  from  the  sick  and  their  belongings,  by  which  means  they  all  thought  that  their 
own  health  would  be  preserved. 

Some  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  sober  and  abstemious  mode  of  living  considerably  reduced  the  risk  of 
infection.  They  therefore  formed  themselves  into  groups  and  lived  in  isolation  from  everyone  else.  Having  withdrawn  to  a 
comfortable  abode  where  there  were  no  sick  persons,  they  locked  themselves  in  and  settled  down  to  a  peaceable 
existence,  consuming  modest  quantities  of  delicate  foods  and  precious  wines  and  avoiding  all  excesses.  They  refrained 
from  speaking  to  outsiders,  refused  to  receive  news  of  the  dead  or  the  sick,  and  entertained  themselves  with  music  and 
whatever  other  amusements  they  were  able  to  devise. 

Others  took  the  opposite  view,  and  maintained  that  an  infallible  way  of  warding  off  this  appalling  evil  was  to  drink 
heavily,  enjoy  life  to  the  full,  go  round  singing  and  merrymaking,  gratify  all  of  one’s  cravings  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered,  and  shrug  the  whole  thing  off  as  one  enormous  joke.  Moreover,  they  practised  what  they  preached  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  for  they  would  visit  one  tavern  after  another,  drinking  all  day  and  night  to  immoderate  excess;  or 
alternatively  (and  this  was  their  more  frequent  custom),  they  would  do  their  drinking  in  various  private  houses,  but  only 
in  the  ones  where  the  conversation  was  restricted  to  subjects  that  were  pleasant  or  entertaining.  Such  places  were  easy  to 
find,  for  people  behaved  as  though  their  days  were  numbered,  and  treated  their  belongings  and  their  own  persons  with 
equal  abandon.  Hence  most  houses  had  become  common  property,  and  any  passing  stranger  could  make  himself  at  home 
as  naturally  as  though  he  were  the  rightful  owner.  But  for  all  their  riotous  manner  of  living,  these  people  always  took 
good  care  to  avoid  any  contact  with  the  sick. 

In  the  face  of  so  much  affliction  and  misery,  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  God  and  man  had  virtually  broken  down  and 
been  extinguished  in  our  city.  For  like  everybody  else,  those  ministers  and  executors  of  the  laws  who  were  not  either 
dead  or  ill  were  left  with  so  few  subordinates  that  they  were  unable  to  discharge  any  of  their  duties.  Hence  everyone  was 


free  to  behave  as  he  pleased. 

There  were  many  other  people  who  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  two  already  mentioned,  neither  restricting 
their  diet  to  the  same  degree  as  the  first  group,  nor  indulging  so  freely  as  the  second  in  drinking  and  other  forms  of 
wantonness,  but  simply  doing  no  more  than  satisfy  their  appetite.  Instead  of  incarcerating  themselves,  these  people 
moved  about  freely,  holding  in  their  hands  a  posy  of  flowers,  or  fragrant  herbs,  or  one  of  a  wide  range  of  spices,  which 
they  applied  at  frequent  intervals  to  their  nostrils,  thinking  it  an  excellent  idea  to  fortify  the  brain  with  smells  of  that 
particular  sort;  for  the  stench  of  dead  bodies,  sickness,  and  medicines  seemed  to  fill  and  pollute  the  whole  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Some  people,  pursuing  what  was  possibly  the  safer  alternative,  callously  maintained  that  there  was  no  better  or  more 
efficacious  remedy  against  a  plague  than  to  run  away  from  it.  Swayed  by  this  argument,  and  sparing  no  thought  for 
anyone  but  themselves,  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  abandoned  their  city,  their  homes,  their  relatives,  their  estates 
and  their  belongings,  and  headed  for  the  countryside,  either  in  Florentine  territory  or,  better  still,  abroad.  It  was  as 
though  they  imagined  that  the  wrath  of  God  would  not  unleash  this  plague  against  men  for  their  iniquities  irrespective  of 
where  they  happened  to  be,  but  would  only  be  aroused  against  those  who  found  themselves  within  the  city  walls;  or 
possibly  they  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  population  would  be  exterminated  and  that  the  city’s  last  hour  had  come. 

Of  the  people  who  held  these  various  opinions,  not  all  of  them  died.  Nor,  however,  did  they  all  survive.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  each  different  persuasion  fell  ill  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  having  themselves,  when  they  were 
fit  and  well,  set  an  example  to  those  who  were  as  yet  unaffected,  they  languished  away  with  virtually  no  one  to  nurse 
them.  It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  one  citizen  avoiding  another,  and  of  people  almost  invariably  neglecting  their 
neighbours  and  rarefy  or  never  visiting  their  relatives,  addressing  them  only  from  a  distance;  this  scourge  had  implanted 
so  great  a  terror  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  that  brothers  abandoned  brothers,  uncles  their  nephews,  sisters  their 
brothers,  and  in  many  cases  wives  deserted  their  husbands.  But  even  worse,  and  almost  incredible,  was  the  fact  that 
fathers  and  mothers  refused  to  nurse  and  assist  their  own  children,  as  though  they  did  not  belong  to  them. 

Hence  the  countless  numbers  of  people  who  fell  ill,  both  male  and  female,  were  entirely  dependent  upon  either  the 
charity  of  friends  (who  were  few  and  far  between)  or  the  greed  of  servants,  who  remained  in  short  supply  despite  the 
attraction  of  high  wages  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services  they  performed.  Furthermore,  these  latter  were  men  and 
women  of  coarse  intellect  and  the  majority  were  unused  to  such  duties,  and  they  did  little  more  than  hand  things  to  the 
invalid  when  asked  to  do  so  and  watch  over  him  when  he  was  dying.  And  in  performing  this  kind  of  service,  they 
frequently  lost  their  lives  as  well  as  their  earnings. 

As  a  result  of  this  wholesale  desertion  of  the  sick  by  neighbours,  relatives  and  friends,  and  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
servants,  there  grew  up  a  practice  almost  never  previously  heard  of,  whereby  when  a  woman  fell  ill,  no  matter  how 
gracious  or  beautiful  or  gently  bred  she  might  be,  she  raised  no  objection  to  being  attended  by  a  male  servant,  whether 
he  was  young  or  not.  Nor  did  she  have  any  scruples  about  showing  him  every  part  of  her  body  as  freely  as  she  would 
have  displayed  it  to  a  woman,  provided  that  the  nature  of  her  infirmity  required  her  to  do  so;  and  this  explains  why  those 
women  who  recovered  were  possibly  less  chaste  in  the  period  that  followed. 

Moreover  a  great  many  people  died  who  would  perhaps  have  survived  had  they  received  some  assistance.  And  hence, 
what  with  the  lack  of  appropriate  means  for  tending  the  sick,  and  the  virulence  of  the  plague,  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  in  the  city  whether  by  day  or  by  night  was  so  enormous  that  it  astonished  all  who  heard  tell  of  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  people  who  actually  witnessed  the  carnage.  And  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  among  the  citizens  who  survived 
there  arose  certain  customs  that  were  quite  contrary  to  established  tradition. 

It  had  once  been  customary,  as  it  is  again  nowadays,  for  the  women  relatives  and  neighbours  of  a  dead  man  to 
assemble  in  his  house  in  order  to  mourn  in  the  company  of  the  women  who  had  been  closest  to  him;  moreover  his 
kinsfolk  would  forgather  in  front  of  his  house  along  with  his  neighbours  and  various  other  citizens,  and  there  would  be  a 
contingent  of  priests,  whose  numbers  varied  according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased;  his  body  would  be  taken  thence  to 


the  church  in  which  he  had  wanted  to  be  buried,  being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  peers  amidst  the  funeral  pomp  of 
candles  and  dirges.  But  as  the  ferocity  of  the  plague  began  to  mount,  this  practice  all  but  disappeared  entirely  and  was 
replaced  by  different  customs.  For  not  only  did  people  die  without  having  many  women  about  them,  but  a  great  number 
departed  this  life  without  anyone  at  all  to  witness  their  going.  Few  indeed  were  those  to  whom  the  lamentations  and 
bitter  tears  of  their  relatives  were  accorded;  on  the  contrary,  more  often  than  not  bereavement  was  the  signal  for  laughter 
and  witticisms  and  general  jollification  -  the  art  of  which  the  women,  having  for  the  most  part  suppressed  their  feminine 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  had  learned  to  perfection.  Moreover  it  was  rare  for  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  to  be  accompanied  by  more  than  ten  or  twelve  neighbours  to  the  church,  nor  were  they  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
worthy  and  honest  citizens,  but  by  a  kind  of  gravedigging  fraternity,  newly  come  into  being  and  drawn  from  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  These  people  assumed  the  title  of  sexton,  and  demanded  a  fat  fee  for  their  services,  which  consisted  in 
taking  up  the  coffin  and  hauling  it  swiftly  away,  not  to  the  church  specified  by  the  dead  man  in  his  will,  but  usually  to 
the  nearest  at  hand.  They  would  be  preceded  by  a  group  of  four  or  six  clerics,  who  between  them  carried  one  or  two 
candles  at  most,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  Nor  did  the  priests  go  to  the  trouble  of  pronouncing  solemn  and  lengthy 
funeral  rites,  but,  with  the  aid  of  these  so-called  sextons,  they  hastily  lowered  the  body  into  the  nearest  empty  grave  they 
could  find. 

As  for  the  common  people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  they  presented  a  much  more  pathetic  spectacle, 
for  the  majority  of  them  were  constrained,  either  by  their  poverty  or  the  hope  of  survival,  to  remain  in  their  houses. 

Being  confined  to  their  own  parts  of  the  city,  they  fell  ill  daily  in  their  thousands,  and  since  they  had  no  one  to  assist 
them  or  attend  to  their  needs,  they  inevitably  perished  almost  without  exception.  Many  dropped  dead  in  the  open  streets, 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  whilst  a  great  many  others,  though  dying  in  their  own  houses,  drew  their  neighbours’  attention 
to  the  fact  more  by  the  smell  of  their  rotting  corpses  than  by  any  other  means.  And  what  with  these,  and  the  others  who 
were  dying  all  over  the  city,  bodies  were  here,  there  and  everywhere. 

Whenever  people  died,  their  neighbours  nearly  always  followed  a  single,  set  routine,  prompted  as  much  by  their  fear 
of  being  contaminated  by  the  decaying  corpse  as  by  any  charitable  feelings  they  may  have  entertained  towards  the 
deceased.  Either  on  their  own,  or  with  the  assistance  of  bearers  whenever  these  were  to  be  had,  they  extracted  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  from  their  houses  and  left  them  lying  outside  their  front  doors,  where  anyone  going  about  the  streets, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  could  have  observed  countless  numbers  of  them.  Funeral  biers  would  then  be  sent  for, 
upon  which  the  dead  were  taken  away,  though  there  were  some  who,  for  lack  of  biers,  were  carried  off  on  plain  boards.  It 
was  by  no  means  rare  for  more  than  one  of  these  biers  to  be  seen  with  two  or  three  bodies  upon  it  at  a  time;  on  the 
contrary,  many  were  seen  to  contain  a  husband  and  wife,  two  or  three  brothers  and  sisters,  a  father  and  son,  or  some 
other  pair  of  close  relatives.  And  times  without  number  it  happened  that  two  priests  would  be  on  their  way  to  bury 
someone,  holding  a  cross  before  them,  only  to  find  that  bearers  carrying  three  or  four  additional  biers  would  fall  in 
behind  them;  so  that  whereas  the  priests  had  thought  they  had  only  one  burial  to  attend  to,  they  in  fact  had  six  or  seven, 
and  sometimes  more.  Even  in  these  circumstances,  however,  there  were  no  tears  or  candles  or  mourners  to  honour  the 
dead;  in  fact,  no  more  respect  was  accorded  to  dead  people  than  would  nowadays  be  shown  towards  dead  goats.  For  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  the  one  thing  which,  in  normal  times,  no  wise  man  had  ever  learned  to  accept  with  patient 
resignation  (even  though  it  struck  so  seldom  and  unobtrusively),  had  now  been  brought  home  to  the  feeble-minded  as 
well,  but  the  scale  of  the  calamity  caused  them  to  regard  it  with  indifference. 

Such  was  the  multitude  of  corpses  (of  which  further  consignments  were  arriving  every  day  and  almost  by  the  hour  at 
each  of  the  churches),  that  there  was  not  sufficient  consecrated  ground  for  them  to  be  buried  in,  especially  if  each  was  to 
have  its  own  plot  in  accordance  with  long-established  custom.  So  when  all  the  graves  were  full,  huge  trenches  were 
excavated  in  the  churchyards,  into  which  new  arrivals  were  placed  in  their  hundreds,  stowed  tier  upon  tier  like  ships’ 
cargo,  each  layer  of  corpses  being  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  till  the  trench  was  filled  to  the  top. 

But  rather  than  describe  in  elaborate  detail  the  calamities  we  experienced  in  the  city  at  that  time,  I  must  mention  that, 


whilst  an  ill  wind  was  blowing  through  Florence  itself,  the  surrounding  region  was  no  less  badly  affected.  In  the  fortified 
towns,  conditions  were  similar  to  those  in  the  city  itself  on  a  minor  scale;  but  in  the  scattered  hamlets  and  the 
countryside  proper,  the  poor  unfortunate  peasants  and  their  families  had  no  physicians  or  servants  whatever  to  assist 
them,  and  collapsed  by  the  wayside,  in  their  fields,  and  in  their  cottages  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  dying  more  like 
animals  than  human  beings.  Like  the  townspeople,  they  too  grew  apathetic  in  their  ways,  disregarded  their  affairs,  and 
neglected  their  possessions.  Moreover  they  all  behaved  as  though  each  day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  far  from  making 
provision  for  the  future  by  tilling  their  lands,  tending  their  flocks,  and  adding  to  their  previous  labours,  they  tried  in 
every  way  they  could  think  of  to  squander  the  assets  already  in  their  possession.  Thus  it  came  about  that  oxen,  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  chickens,  and  even  dogs  (for  all  their  deep  fidelity  to  man)  were  driven  away  and  allowed  to  roam 
freely  through  the  fields,  where  the  crops  lay  abandoned  and  had  not  even  been  reaped,  let  alone  gathered  in.  And  after  a 
whole  day’s  feasting,  many  of  these  animals,  as  though  possessing  the  power  of  reason,  would  return  glutted  in  the 
evening  to  their  own  quarters,  without  any  shepherd  to  guide  them. 

But  let  us  leave  the  countryside  and  return  to  the  city.  What  more  remains  to  be  said,  except  that  the  cruelty  of 
heaven  (and  possibly,  in  some  measure,  also  that  of  man)  was  so  immense  and  so  devastating  that  between  March  and 
July  of  the  year  in  question,  what  with  the  fury  of  the  pestilence  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  sick  were  inadequately 
cared  for  or  abandoned  in  their  hour  of  need  because  the  healthy  were  too  terrified  to  approach  them,  it  is  reliably 
thought  that  over  a  hundred  thousand  human  lives  were  extinguished  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Florence?  Yet  before 
this  lethal  catastrophe  fell  upon  the  city,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  would  have  guessed  it  contained  so  many 
inhabitants. 

Ah,  how  great  a  number  of  splendid  palaces,  fine  houses,  and  noble  dwellings,  once  filled  with  retainers,  with  lords 
and  with  ladies,  were  bereft  of  all  who  had  lived  there,  down  to  the  tiniest  child!  How  numerous  were  the  famous 
families,  the  vast  estates,  the  notable  fortunes,  that  were  seen  to  be  left  without  a  rightful  successor!  How  many  gallant 
gentlemen,  fair  ladies,  and  sprightly  youths,  who  would  have  been  judged  hale  and  hearty  by  Galen,  Hippocrates  and 
Aesculapius3  (to  say  nothing  of  others),  having  breakfasted  in  the  morning  with  their  kinsfolk,  acquaintances  and  friends, 
supped  that  same  evening  with  their  ancestors  in  the  next  world! 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  all  this  misery,  the  deeper  my  sense  of  personal  sorrow;  hence  I  shall  refrain  from  describing 
those  aspects  which  can  suitably  be  omitted,  and  proceed  to  inform  you  that  these  were  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our 
city,  which  was  by  now  almost  emptied  of  its  inhabitants,  when  one  Tuesday  morning  (or  so  I  was  told  by  a  person  whose 
word  can  be  trusted)  seven  young  ladies4  were  to  be  found  in  the  venerable  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,5  which  was 
otherwise  almost  deserted.  They  had  been  attending  divine  service,  and  were  dressed  in  mournful  attire  appropriate  to 
the  times.  Each  was  a  friend,  a  neighbour,  or  a  relative  of  the  other  six,  none  was  older  than  twenty-seven  or  younger 
than  eighteen,  and  all  were  intelligent,  gently  bred,  fair  to  look  upon,  graceful  in  bearing,  and  charmingly  unaffected.  I 
could  tell  you  their  actual  names,  but  refrain  from  doing  so  for  a  good  reason,  namely  that  I  would  not  want  any  of  them 
to  feel  embarrassed,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  on  account  of  the  ensuing  stories,  all  of  which  they  either  listened  to  or 
narrated  themselves.  For  nowadays,  laws  relating  to  pleasure  are  somewhat  restrictive,  whereas  at  that  time,  for  the 
reasons  indicated  above,  they  were  exceptionally  lax,  not  only  for  ladies  of  their  own  age  but  also  for  much  older  women. 
Besides,  I  have  no  wish  to  supply  envious  tongues,  ever  ready  to  censure  a  laudable  way  of  life,  with  a  chance  to 
besmirch  the  good  name  of  these  worthy  ladies  with  their  lewd  and  filthy  gossip.  And  therefore,  so  that  we  may  perceive 
distinctly  what  each  of  them  had  to  say,  I  propose  to  refer  to  them  by  names  which  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
appropriate  to  the  qualities  of  each.  The  first  of  them,  who  was  also  the  eldest,  we  shall  call  Pampinea,  the  second 
Fiammetta,  Filomena  the  third,  and  the  fourth  Emilia;  then  we  shall  name  the  fifth  Lauretta,  and  the  sixth  Neifile,  whilst 
to  the  last,  not  without  reason,  we  shall  give  the  name  of  Elissa. 

Without  prior  agreement  but  simply  by  chance,  these  seven  ladies  found  themselves  sitting,  more  or  less  in  a  circle,  in 
one  part  of  the  church,  reciting  their  paternosters.  Eventually,  they  left  off  and  heaved  a  great  many  sighs,  after  which 


they  began  to  talk  among  themselves  on  various  different  aspects  of  the  times  through  which  they  were  passing.  But  after 
a  little  while,  they  all  fell  silent  except  for  Pampinea,  who  said: 

‘Dear  ladies,  you  will  often  have  heard  it  affirmed,  as  I  have,  that  no  man  does  injury  to  another  in  exercising  his 
lawful  rights.  Every  person  born  into  this  world  has  a  natural  right  to  sustain,  preserve,  and  defend  his  own  life  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  -  a  right  so  freely  acknowledged  that  men  have  sometimes  killed  others  in  self-defence,  and  no  blame 
whatever  has  attached  to  their  actions.  Now,  if  this  is  permitted  by  the  laws,  upon  whose  prompt  application  all  mortal 
creatures  depend  for  their  well-being,  how  can  it  possibly  be  wrong,  seeing  that  it  harms  no  one,  for  us  or  anyone  else  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  our  lives?  If  I  pause  to  consider  what  we  have  been  doing  this  morning,  and  what  we  have 
done  on  several  mornings  in  the  past,  if  I  reflect  on  the  nature  and  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  realize,  just  as  you  also 
must  realize,  that  each  of  us  is  apprehensive  on  her  own  account.  This  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least,  but  what  does 
greatly  surprise  me  (seeing  that  each  of  us  has  the  natural  feelings  of  a  woman)  is  that  we  do  nothing  to  requite  ourselves 
against  the  thing  of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  afraid. 

‘Here  we  linger  for  no  other  purpose,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  count  the  number  of  corpses  being  taken  to  burial, 
or  to  hear  whether  the  friars  of  the  church,  very  few  of  whom  are  left,  chant  their  offices  at  the  appropriate  hours,  or  to 
exhibit  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  sorrows,  by  means  of  the  clothes  we  are  wearing,  to  all  those  whom  we  meet  in 
this  place.  And  if  we  go  outside,  we  shall  see  the  dead  and  the  sick  being  carried  hither  and  thither,  or  we  shall  see 
people,  once  condemned  to  exile  by  the  courts  for  their  misdeeds,  careering  wildly  about  the  streets  in  open  defiance  of 
the  law,  well  knowing  that  those  appointed  to  enforce  it  are  either  dead  or  dying;  or  else  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  scum  of  our  city  who,  having  scented  our  blood,  call  themselves  sextons  and  go  prancing  and  bustling  all 
over  the  place,  singing  bawdy  songs  that  add  insult  to  our  injuries.  Moreover,  all  we  ever  hear  is  “So-and-so’s  dead”  and 
“So-and-so’s  dying”;  and  if  there  were  anyone  left  to  mourn,  the  whole  place  would  be  filled  with  sounds  of  weeping  and 
wailing. 

‘And  if  we  return  to  our  homes,  what  happens?  I  know  not  whether  your  own  experience  is  similar  to  mine,  but  my 
house  was  once  full  of  servants,  and  now  that  there  is  no  one  left  apart  from  my  maid  and  myself,  I  am  filled  with 
foreboding  and  feel  as  if  every  hair  of  my  head  is  standing  on  end.  Wherever  I  go  in  the  house,  wherever  I  pause  to  rest,  I 
seem  to  be  haunted  by  the  shades  of  the  departed,  whose  faces  no  longer  appear  as  I  remember  them  but  with  strange 
and  horribly  twisted  expressions  that  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses. 

‘Accordingly,  whether  I  am  here  in  church  or  out  in  the  streets  or  sitting  at  home,  I  always  feel  ill  at  ease,  the  more  so 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  possessing  private  means  and  a  place  to  retreat  to  is  left  here  apart  from  ourselves. 

But  even  if  such  people  are  still  to  be  found,  they  draw  no  distinction,  as  I  have  frequently  heard  and  seen  for  myself, 
between  what  is  honest  and  what  is  dishonest;  and  provided  only  that  they  are  prompted  by  their  appetites,  they  will  do 
whatever  affords  them  the  greatest  pleasure,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  alone  or  in  company.  It  is  not  only  of  lay  people 
that  I  speak,  but  also  of  those  enclosed  in  monasteries,  who,  having  convinced  themselves  that  such  behaviour  is  suitable 
for  them  and  is  only  unbecoming  in  others,  have  broken  the  rules  of  obedience  and  given  themselves  over  to  carnal 
pleasures,  thereby  thinking  to  escape,  and  have  turned  lascivious  and  dissolute. 

‘If  this  be  so  (and  we  plainly  perceive  that  it  is),  what  are  we  doing  here?  What  are  we  waiting  for?  What  are  we 
dreaming  about?  Why  do  we  lag  so  far  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens  in  providing  for  our  safety?  Do  we  rate  ourselves 
lower  than  all  other  women?  Or  do  we  suppose  that  our  own  lives,  unlike  those  of  others,  are  bound  to  our  bodies  by 
such  strong  chains  that  we  may  ignore  all  those  things  which  have  the  power  to  harm  them?  In  that  case  we  are  deluded 
and  mistaken.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  names  and  the  condition  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  fallen  victim 
to  this  cruel  pestilence,  in  order  to  realize  clearly  the  foolishness  of  such  notions. 

‘And  so,  lest  by  pretending  to  be  above  such  things  or  by  becoming  complacent  we  should  succumb  to  that  which  we 
might  possibly  avoid  if  we  so  desired,  I  would  think  it  an  excellent  idea  (though  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  agree 
with  me)  for  us  all  to  get  away  from  this  city,  just  as  many  others  have  done  before  us,  and  as  indeed  they  are  doing  still. 


We  could  go  and  stay  together  on  one  of  our  various  country  estates,  shunning  at  all  costs  the  lewd  practices  of  our  fellow 
citizens  and  feasting  and  merrymaking  as  best  we  may  without  in  any  way  overstepping  the  bounds  of  what  is 
reasonable. 

‘There  we  shall  hear  the  birds  singing,  we  shall  see  fresh  green  hills  and  plains,  fields  of  corn  undulating  like  the  sea, 
and  trees  of  at  least  a  thousand  different  species;  and  we  shall  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  heavens,  which,  troubled  though 
they  are,  do  not  however  deny  us  their  eternal  beauties,  so  much  more  fair  to  look  upon  than  the  desolate  walls  of  our 
city.  Moreover  the  country  air  is  much  more  refreshing,  the  necessities  of  life  in  such  a  time  as  this  are  more  abundant, 
and  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  contend  with.  For  although  the  farmworkers  are  dying  there  in  the  same  way  as  the 
townspeople  here  in  Florence,  the  spectacle  is  less  harrowing  inasmuch  as  the  houses  and  people  are  more  widely 
scattered.  Besides,  unless  I  am  mistaken  we  shall  not  be  abandoning  anyone  by  going  away  from  here;  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  fairly  claim  that  we  are  the  ones  who  have  been  abandoned,  for  our  kinsfolk  are  either  dead  or  fled,  and  have 
left  us  to  fend  for  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  all  this  affliction,  as  though  disowning  us  completely. 

‘Hence  no  one  can  reproach  us  for  taking  the  course  I  have  advocated,  whereas  if  we  do  nothing  we  shall  inevitably  be 
confronted  with  distress  and  mourning,  and  possibly  forfeit  our  lives  into  the  bargain.  Let  us  therefore  do  as  I  suggest, 
taking  our  maidservants  with  us  and  seeing  to  the  dispatch  of  all  the  things  we  shall  need.  We  can  move  from  place  to 
place,  spending  one  day  here  and  another  there,  pursuing  whatever  pleasures  and  entertainments  the  present  times  will 
afford.  In  this  way  of  life  we  shall  continue  until  such  time  as  we  discover  (provided  we  are  spared  from  early  death)  the 
end  decreed  by  Heaven  for  these  terrible  events.  You  must  remember,  after  all,  that  it  is  no  more  unseemly  for  us  to  go 
away  and  thus  preserve  our  own  honour  than  it  is  for  most  other  women  to  remain  here  and  forfeit  theirs.’ 

Having  listened  to  Pampinea’s  suggestion,  the  other  ladies  not  only  applauded  it  but  were  so  eager  to  carry  it  into 
effect  that  they  had  already  begun  to  work  out  the  details  amongst  themselves,  as  though  they  wanted  to  rise  from  their 
pews  and  set  off  without  further  ado.  But  Filomena,  being  more  prudent  than  the  others,  said: 

‘Pampinea’s  arguments,  ladies,  are  most  convincing,  but  we  should  not  follow  her  advice  as  hastily  as  you  appear  to 
wish.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  all  women,  and  every  one  of  us  is  sufficiently  adult  to  acknowledge  that  women, 
when  left  to  themselves,  are  not  the  most  rational  of  creatures,  and  that  without  the  supervision  of  some  man  or  other 
their  capacity  for  getting  things  done  is  somewhat  restricted.  We  are  fickle,  quarrelsome,  suspicious,  cowardly,  and  easily 
frightened;  and  hence  I  greatly  fear  that  if  we  have  none  but  ourselves  to  guide  us,  our  little  band  will  break  up  much 
more  swiftly,  and  with  far  less  credit  to  ourselves,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  We  would  be  well  advised  to  resolve 
this  problem  before  we  depart.’ 

Then  Elissa  said: 

‘It  is  certainly  true  that  man  is  the  head  of  woman,6  and  that  without  a  man  to  guide  us  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
enterprise  of  ours  is  brought  to  a  worthy  conclusion.  But  where  are  we  to  find  these  men?  As  we  all  know,  most  of  our 
own  menfolk  are  dead,  and  those  few  that  are  still  alive  are  fleeing  in  scattered  little  groups  from  that  which  we  too  are 
intent  upon  avoiding.  Yet  we  cannot  very  well  go  away  with  total  strangers,  for  if  self-preservation  is  our  aim,  we  must  so 
arrange  our  affairs  that  wherever  we  go  for  our  pleasure  and  repose,  no  trouble  or  scandal  should  come  of  it.’ 

Whilst  the  talk  of  the  ladies  was  proceeding  along  these  lines,  there  came  into  the  church  three  young  men,7  in  whom 
neither  the  horrors  of  the  times  nor  the  loss  of  friends  or  relatives  nor  concern  for  their  own  safety  had  dampened  the 
flames  of  love,  much  less  extinguished  them  completely.  I  have  called  them  young,  but  none  in  fact  was  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  first  was  called  Panfilo,  the  second  Filostrato,  and  the  last  Dioneo.  Each  of  them  was  most 
agreeable  and  gently  bred,  and  by  way  of  sweetest  solace  amid  all  this  turmoil  they  were  seeking  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  lady-loves,  all  three  of  whom,  as  it  happened,  were  among  the  seven  we  have  mentioned,  whilst  some  of  the 
remaining  four  were  closely  related  to  one  or  other  of  the  three.  No  sooner  did  they  espy  the  young  ladies  than  they  too 
were  espied,  whereupon  Pampinea  smiled  and  said: 


‘See  how  Fortune  favours  us  right  from  the  beginning,  in  setting  before  us  three  young  men  of  courage  and 
intelligence,  who  will  readily  act  as  our  guides  and  servants  if  we  are  not  too  proud  to  accept  them  for  such  duties.’ 

Then  Neifile,  whose  face  had  turned  all  scarlet  with  confusion  since  she  was  the  object  of  one  of  the  youth’s  affections, 
said: 

‘For  goodness’  sake  do  take  care,  Pampinea,  of  what  you  are  saying!  To  my  certain  knowledge,  nothing  but  good  can 
be  said  of  any  one  of  them,  and  I  consider  them  more  than  competent  to  fulfil  the  office  of  which  we  were  speaking.  I 
also  think  they  would  be  good,  honest  company,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  ladies  much  finer  and  fairer  than  ourselves.  But 
since  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they  are  in  love  with  certain  of  the  ladies  here  present,  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  by  taking 
them  with  us,  through  no  fault  either  of  theirs  or  of  our  own,  we  should  bring  disgrace  and  censure  on  ourselves.’ 

‘That  is  quite  beside  the  point,’  said  Filomena.  ‘If  I  live  honestly  and  my  conscience  is  clear,  then  people  may  say 
whatever  they  like;  God  and  Truth  will  take  up  arms  in  my  defence.  Now,  if  only  they  were  prepared  to  accompany  us, 
we  should  truly  be  able  to  claim,  as  Pampinea  has  said,  that  Fortune  favours  our  enterprise.’ 

Filomena’s  words  reassured  the  other  ladies,  who  not  only  withdrew  their  objections  but  unanimously  agreed  to  call 
the  young  men  over,  explain  their  intentions,  and  inquire  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  join  their  expedition.  And  so, 
without  any  further  discussion,  Pampinea,  who  was  a  blood  relation  to  one  of  the  young  men,  got  up  and  walked  towards 
them.  They  were  standing  there  gazing  at  the  young  ladies,  and  Pampinea,  having  offered  them  a  cheerful  greeting,  told 
them  what  they  were  planning  to  do,  and  asked  them  on  behalf  of  all  her  companions  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to 
join  them  in  a  spirit  of  chaste  and  brotherly  affection. 

The  young  men  thought  at  first  that  she  was  making  mock  of  them,  but  when  they  realized  she  was  speaking  in 
earnest,  they  gladly  agreed  to  place  themselves  at  the  young  ladies’  disposal.  So  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  putting 
the  plan  into  effect,  they  made  provision  there  and  then  for  the  various  matters  that  would  have  to  be  attended  to  before 
their  departure.  Meticulous  care  was  taken  to  see  that  all  necessary  preparations  were  put  in  hand,  supplies  were  sent  on 
in  advance  to  the  place  at  which  they  intended  to  stay,  and  as  dawn  was  breaking  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  which 
was  a  Wednesday,  the  ladies  and  the  three  young  men,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  the  maids  and  all  three 
manservants,  set  out  from  the  city.  And  scarcely  had  they  travelled  two  miles  from  Florence  before  they  reached  the  place 
at  which  they  had  agreed  to  stay. 

The  spot  in  question8  was  some  distance  away  from  any  road,  on  a  small  hill  that  was  agreeable  to  behold  for  its 
abundance  of  shrubs  and  trees,  all  bedecked  in  green  leaves.  Perched  on  its  summit  was  a  palace,  built  round  a  fine, 
spacious  courtyard,  and  containing  loggias,  halls,  and  sleeping  apartments,  which  were  not  only  excellently  proportioned 
but  richly  embellished  with  paintings  depicting  scenes  of  gaiety.  Delectable  gardens  and  meadows  lay  all  around,  and 
there  were  wells  of  cool,  refreshing  water.  The  cellars  were  stocked  with  precious  wines,  more  suited  to  the  palates  of 
connoisseurs  than  to  sedate  and  respectable  ladies.  And  on  their  arrival  the  company  discovered,  to  their  no  small 
pleasure,  that  the  place  had  been  cleaned  from  top  to  bottom,  the  beds  in  the  rooms  were  made  up,  the  whole  house  was 
adorned  with  seasonable  flowers  of  every  description,  and  the  floors  had  been  carpeted  with  rushes. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  palace,  they  all  sat  down,  and  Dioneo,  a  youth  of  matchless  charm  and  readiness  of  wit,  said: 

‘It  is  not  our  foresight,  ladies,  but  rather  your  own  good  sense,  that  has  led  us  to  this  spot.  I  know  not  what  you  intend 
to  do  with  your  troubles;  my  own  I  left  inside  the  city  gates  when  I  departed  thence  a  short  while  ago  in  your  company. 
Hence  you  may  either  prepare  to  join  with  me  in  as  much  laughter,  song  and  merriment  as  your  sense  of  decorum  will 
allow,  or  else  you  may  give  me  leave  to  go  back  for  my  troubles  and  live  in  the  afflicted  city.’ 

Pampinea,  as  though  she  too  had  driven  away  all  her  troubles,  answered  him  in  the  same  carefree  vein. 

‘There  is  much  sense  in  what  you  say,  Dioneo,’  she  replied.  ‘A  merry  life  should  be  our  aim,  since  it  was  for  no  other 
reason  that  we  were  prompted  to  run  away  from  the  sorrows  of  the  city.  However,  nothing  will  last  for  very  long  unless  it 
possesses  a  definite  form.  And  since  it  was  I  who  led  the  discussions  from  which  this  fair  company  has  come  into  being,  I 


have  given  some  thought  to  the  continuance  of  our  happiness,  and  consider  it  necessary  for  us  to  choose  a  leader,  drawn 
from  our  own  ranks,  whom  we  would  honour  and  obey  as  our  superior,  and  whose  sole  concern  will  be  that  of  devising 
the  means  whereby  we  may  pass  our  time  agreeably.  But  so  that  none  of  us  will  complain  that  he  or  she  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  experience  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  the  pleasure  of  command  associated  with  sovereign  power,  I 
propose  that  the  burden  and  the  honour  should  be  assigned  to  each  of  us  in  turn  for  a  single  day.  It  will  be  for  all  of  us  to 
decide  who  is  to  be  our  first  ruler,  after  which  it  will  be  up  to  each  ruler,  when  the  hour  of  vespers  approaches,  to  elect 
his  or  her  successor  from  among  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  The  person  chosen  to  govern  will  be  at  liberty  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  he  likes  for  the  period  covered  by  his  rule,  and  to  prescribe  the  place  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  to  live.’ 

Pampinea’s  proposal  was  greatly  to  everyone’s  liking,  and  they  unanimously  elected  her  as  their  queen  for  the  first 
day,  whereupon  Filomena  quickly  ran  over  to  a  laurel  bush,  for  she  had  frequently  heard  it  said  that  laurel  leaves  were 
especially  worthy  of  veneration  and  that  they  conferred  great  honour  upon  those  people  of  merit  who  were  crowned  with 
them.  Having  plucked  a  few  of  its  shoots,  she  fashioned  them  into  a  splendid  and  venerable  garland,  which  she  set  upon 
Pampinea’s  brow,  and  which  thenceforth  became  the  outward  symbol  of  sovereign  power  and  authority  to  all  the 
members  of  the  company,  for  as  long  as  they  remained  together. 

Upon  her  election  as  their  queen,  Pampinea  summoned  the  servants  of  the  three  young  men  to  appear  before  her 
together  with  their  own  maidservants,  who  were  four  in  number.  And  having  called  upon  everyone  to  be  silent,  she  said: 

‘So  that  I  may  begin  by  setting  you  all  a  good  example,  through  which,  proceeding  from  good  to  better,  our  company 
will  be  enabled  to  live  an  ordered  and  agreeable  existence  for  as  long  as  we  choose  to  remain  together,  I  first  of  all 
appoint  Dioneo’s  manservant,  Parmeno,9  as  my  steward,  and  to  him  I  commit  the  management  and  care  of  our 
household,  together  with  all  that  appertains  to  the  service  of  the  hall.  I  desire  that  Panfilo’s  servant,  Sirisco,  should  act  as 
our  buyer  and  treasurer,  and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Parmeno.  As  well  as  attending  to  the  needs  of  Filostrato, 
Tindaro  will  look  after  the  other  two  gentlemen  in  their  rooms  whenever  their  own  manservants  are  prevented  by  their 
offices  from  performing  such  duties.  My  own  maidservant,  Misia,  will  be  employed  fulltime  in  the  kitchen  along  with 
Filomena’s  maidservant,  Licisca,  and  they  will  prepare  with  diligence  whatever  dishes  are  prescribed  by  Parmeno. 
Chimera  and  Stratilia,  the  servants  of  Lauretta  and  Fiammetta,  are  required  to  act  as  chambermaids  to  all  the  ladies,  as 
well  as  seeing  that  the  places  we  frequent  are  neatly  and  tidily  maintained.  And  unless  they  wish  to  incur  our  royal 
displeasure,  we  desire  and  command  that  each  and  every  one  of  the  servants  should  take  good  care,  no  matter  what  they 
should  hear  or  observe  in  their  comings  and  goings,  to  bring  us  no  tidings  of  the  world  outside  these  walls  unless  they  are 
tidings  of  happiness.’ 

Her  orders  thus  summarily  given,  and  commended  by  all  her  companions,  she  rose  gaily  to  her  feet,  and  said: 

‘There  are  gardens  here,  and  meadows,  and  other  places  of  great  charm  and  beauty,  through  which  we  may  now 
wander  in  search  of  our  amusement,  each  of  us  being  free  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  But  on  the  stroke  of  tierce,10  let  us 
all  return  to  this  spot,  so  that  we  may  breakfast  together  in  the  shade.’ 

The  merry  company  having  thus  been  dismissed  by  their  newly  elected  queen,  the  young  men  and  their  fair 
companions  sauntered  slowly  through  a  garden,  conversing  on  pleasant  topics,  weaving  fair  garlands  for  each  other  from 
the  leaves  of  various  trees,  and  singing  songs  of  love. 

After  spending  as  much  time  there  as  the  queen  had  allotted  them,  they  returned  to  the  house  to  find  that  Parmeno 
had  made  a  zealous  beginning  to  his  duties,  for  as  they  entered  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  they  saw  the  tables  ready 
laid,  with  pure  white  tablecloths  and  with  goblets  shining  bright  as  silver,  whilst  the  whole  room  was  decorated  with 
broom  blossom.  At  the  queen’s  behest,  they  rinsed  their  hands  in  water,  then  seated  themselves  in  the  places  to  which 
Parmeno  had  assigned  them. 

Dishes,  daintily  prepared,  were  brought  in,  excellent  wines  were  at  hand,  and  without  a  sound  the  three  manservants 


promptly  began  to  wait  upon  them.  Everyone  was  delighted  that  these  things  had  been  so  charmingly  and  efficiently 
arranged,  and  during  the  meal  there  was  pleasant  talk  and  merry  laughter  from  all  sides.  Afterwards,  the  tables  were 
cleared,  and  the  queen  sent  for  musical  instruments  so  that  one  or  two  of  their  number,  well  versed  in  music,  could  play 
and  sing,  whilst  the  rest,  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike,  could  dance  a  carole.  At  the  queen’s  request,  Dioneo  took  a  lute  and 
Fiammetta  a  viol,  and  they  struck  up  a  melodious  tune,  whereupon  the  queen,  having  sent  the  servants  off  to  eat,  formed 
a  ring  with  the  other  ladies  and  the  two  young  men,  and  sedately  began  to  dance.  And  when  the  dance  was  over,  they 
sang  a  number  of  gay  and  charming  little  songs. 

In  this  fashion  they  continued  until  the  queen  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  retire  to  rest,  whereupon 
she  dismissed  the  whole  company.  The  young  men  went  away  to  their  rooms,  which  were  separated  from  those  of  the 
ladies,  and  found  that,  like  the  hall,  they  too  were  full  of  flowers,  and  that  their  beds  were  neatly  made.  The  ladies  made 
a  similar  discovery  in  theirs,  and,  having  undressed,  they  lay  down  to  rest. 

The  queen  rose  shortly  after  nones,11  and  caused  the  other  ladies  to  be  roused,  as  also  the  young  men,  declaring  it  was 
harmful  to  sleep  too  much  during  the  day.  They  therefore  betook  themselves  to  a  meadow,  where  the  grass,  being 
protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  grew  thick  and  green,  and  where,  perceiving  that  a  gentle  breeze  was  stirring,  the 
queen  suggested  that  they  should  all  sit  on  the  green  grass  in  a  circle.  And  when  they  were  seated,  she  addressed  them  as 
follows: 

‘As  you  can  see,  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky,  it  is  very  hot,  and  all  is  silent  except  for  the  cicadas  in  the  olive-trees.  For 
the  moment,  it  would  surely  be  foolish  of  us  to  venture  abroad,  this  being  such  a  cool  and  pleasant  spot  in  which  to 
linger.  Besides,  as  you  will  observe,  there  are  chessboards  and  other  games  here,  and  so  we  are  free  to  amuse  ourselves  in 
whatever  way  we  please.  But  if  you  were  to  follow  my  advice,  this  hotter  part  of  the  day  would  be  spent,  not  in  playing 
games  (which  inevitably  bring  anxiety  to  one  of  the  players,  without  offering  very  much  pleasure  either  to  his  opponent 
or  to  the  spectators),  but  in  telling  stories  -  an  activity  that  may  afford  some  amusement  both  to  the  narrator  and  to  the 
company  at  large.  By  the  time  each  one  of  you  has  narrated  a  little  tale  of  his  own  or  her  own,  the  sun  will  be  setting,  the 
heat  will  have  abated,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  go  and  amuse  ourselves  wherever  you  choose.  Let  us,  then,  if  the  idea 
appeals  to  you,  carry  this  proposal  of  mine  into  effect.  But  I  am  willing  to  follow  your  own  wishes  in  this  matter,  and  if 
you  disagree  with  my  suggestion,  let  us  all  go  and  occupy  our  time  in  whatever  way  we  please  until  the  hour  of  vespers.’ 

The  whole  company,  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike,  were  in  favour  of  telling  stories. 

‘Then  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,’  said  the  queen,  ‘I  desire  that  on  this  first  day  each  of  us  should  be  free  to  speak  upon 
whatever  topic  he  prefers.’ 

And  turning  to  Panfilo,  who  was  seated  on  her  right,  she  graciously  asked  him  to  introduce  the  proceedings  with  one 
of  his  stories.  No  sooner  did  he  receive  this  invitation  than  Panfilo  began  as  follows,  with  everyone  listening  intently: 

FIRST  STORY 

Ser  Cepperello  deceives  a  holy  friar  with  a  false  confession,  then  he  dies;  and  although  in  life  he  was  a  most  wicked  man,  in  death 
he  is  reputed  to  be  a  Saint,  and  is  called  Saint  Ciappelletto. 

It  is  proper,  dearest  ladies,  that  everything  made  by  man  should  begin  with  the  sacred  and  admirable  name  of  Him  that 
was  maker  of  all  things.  And  therefore,  since  I  am  the  first  and  must  make  a  beginning  to  our  storytelling,  I  propose  to 
begin  by  telling  you  of  one  of  His  marvellous  works,  so  that,  when  we  have  heard  it  out,  our  hopes  will  rest  in  Him  as  in 
something  immutable,  and  we  shall  forever  praise  His  name.  It  is  obvious  that  since  all  temporal  things  are  transient  and 
mortal,  so  they  are  filled  and  surrounded  by  troubles,  trials  and  tribulations,  and  fraught  with  infinite  dangers  which  we, 
who  live  with  them  and  are  part  of  them,  could  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  neither  endure,  nor  defend  ourselves 
against,  if  God’s  special  grace  did  not  lend  us  strength  and  discernment.  Nor  should  we  suppose  that  His  grace  descends 
upon  and  within  us  through  any  merit  of  our  own,  for  it  is  set  in  motion  by  His  own  loving-kindness,  and  is  obtained  by 
the  pleas  of  people  who  like  ourselves  were  mortal,  and  who,  by  firmly  doing  His  pleasure  whilst  they  were  in  this  life, 


have  now  joined  Him  in  eternal  blessedness.  To  these,  as  to  advocates  made  aware,  through  experience,  of  our  frailty 
(perhaps  because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  submit  our  pleas  personally  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  judge)  we  present 
whatever  we  think  is  relevant  to  our  cause.  And  our  regard  for  Him,  who  is  so  compassionate  and  generous  towards  us,  is 
all  the  greater  when,  the  human  eye  being  quite  unable  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  divine  intelligence,  common  opinion 
deceives  us  and  perhaps  we  appoint  as  our  advocate  in  His  majestic  presence  one  who  has  been  cast  by  Him  into  eternal 
exile.  Yet  He  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden,  paying  more  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  supplicant’s  motives  than  to  his 
ignorance  or  to  the  banishment  of  the  intercessor,  answers  those  who  pray  to  Him  exactly  as  if  the  advocate  were  blessed 
in  His  sight.  All  of  which  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  tale  I  propose  to  relate;  and  I  say  clearly  because  it  is  concerned,  not 
with  the  judgement  of  God,  but  with  that  of  men. 

It  is  said,  then,  that  Musciatto  Franzesi,1  having  become  a  fine  gentleman  after  acquiring  enormous  wealth  and  fame  as  a 
merchant  in  France,  was  obliged  to  come  to  Tuscany  with  the  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  Lord  Charles  Lackland,  who 
had  been  urged  and  encouraged  to  come  by  Pope  Boniface.  But  finding  that  his  affairs,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
merchants,  were  entangled  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  being  unable  quickly  or  easily  to  unravel  them,  he  decided 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  different  people.  All  this  he  succeeded  in  arranging,  except  that  he  was  left 
with  the  problem  of  finding  someone  capable  of  recovering  certain  loans  which  he  had  made  to  various  people  in 
Burgundy.  The  reason  for  his  dilemma  was  that  he  had  been  told  the  Burgundians  were  a  quarrelsome,  thoroughly  bad 
and  unprincipled  set  of  people;  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  think  of  anyone  he  could  trust,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  villainous  to  match  the  villainy  of  the  Burgundians.  After  devoting  much  thought  to  this  problem,  he  suddenly 
recalled  a  man  known  as  Ser  Cepperello,  of  Prato,  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  house  in  Paris.  This  man  was 
short  in  stature  and  used  to  dress  very  neatly,  and  the  French,  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cepperello, 
thinking  that  it  signified  chapel,  which  in  their  language  means  ‘garland’,  and  because  as  we  have  said  he  was  a  little 
man,  used  to  call  him,  not  Ciappello,  but  Ciappelletto:  and  everywhere  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  few  people  knew 
him  as  Ser  Cepperello,  he  was  known  as  Ciappelletto.2 

This  Ciappelletto  was  a  man  of  the  following  sort:  a  notary  by  profession,  he  would  have  taken  it  as  a  slight  upon  his 
honour  if  one  of  his  legal  deeds  (and  he  drew  up  very  few  of  them)  were  discovered  to  be  other  than  false.  In  fact,  he 
would  have  drawn  up  free  of  charge  as  many  false  documents  as  were  requested  of  him,  and  done  it  more  willingly  than 
one  who  was  highly  paid  for  his  services.  He  would  take  great  delight  in  giving  false  testimony,  whether  asked  for  it  or 
not.  In  those  days,  great  reliance  was  placed  in  France  upon  sworn  declarations,  and  since  he  had  no  scruples  about 
swearing  falsely,  he  used  to  win,  by  these  nefarious  means,  every  case  in  which  he  was  required  to  swear  upon  his  faith 
to  tell  the  truth.  He  would  take  particular  pleasure,  and  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  in  stirring  up  enmity,  discord  and  bad 
blood  between  friends,  relatives  and  anybody  else;  and  the  more  calamities  that  ensued,  the  greater  would  be  his  rapture. 
If  he  were  invited  to  witness  a  murder  or  any  other  criminal  act,  he  would  never  refuse,  but  willingly  go  along;  and  he 
often  found  himself  cheerfully  assaulting  or  killing  people  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  mighty  blasphemer  of  God  and 
His  Saints,  losing  his  temper  on  the  tiniest  pretext,  as  if  he  were  the  most  hot-blooded  man  alive.  He  never  went  to 
church,  and  he  would  use  foul  language  to  pour  scorn  on  all  of  her  sacraments,  declaring  them  repugnant.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  make  a  point  of  visiting  taverns  and  other  places  of  ill  repute,  and  supplying  them  with  his  custom.  Of 
women  he  was  as  fond  as  dogs  are  fond  of  a  good  stout  stick;  in  their  opposite,  he  took  greater  pleasure  than  the  most 
depraved  man  on  earth.  He  would  rob  and  pilfer  as  conscientiously  as  if  he  were  a  saintly  man  making  an  offering.  He 
was  such  a  prize  glutton  and  heavy  drinker,  that  he  would  occasionally  suffer  for  his  over-indulgence  in  a  manner  that 
was  most  unseemly.  He  was  a  gambler  and  a  card-sharper  of  the  first  order.  But  why  do  I  lavish  so  many  words  upon 
him?  He  was  perhaps  the  worst  man  ever  born.  Yet  for  all  his  villainy,  he  had  long  been  protected  by  the  power  and 
influence  of  Messer  Musciatto,  on  whose  account  he  was  many  a  time  treated  with  respect,  both  by  private  individuals, 
whom  he  frequently  abused,  and  by  the  courts  of  law,  which  he  was  forever  abusing. 

So  that  when  Musciatto,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  way  of  living,  called  this  Ser  Ciappelletto  to  mind,  he 


judged  him  to  be  the  very  man  that  the  perverseness  of  the  Burgundians  required.  He  therefore  sent  for  him  and 
addressed  him  as  follows: 

‘Ser  Ciappelletto,  as  you  know,  I  am  about  to  go  away  from  here  altogether,  but  I  have  some  business  to  settle, 
amongst  others  with  the  Burgundians.  These  people  are  full  of  tricks,  and  I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  than  yourself  to 
recover  what  they  owe  me.  And  so,  since  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged  at  present,  if  you  will  attend  to  this  matter  I 
propose  to  obtain  favours  for  you  at  court,  and  allow  you  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  money  you  recover.’ 

Ser  Ciappelletto,  who  was  out  of  a  job  at  the  time  and  illsupplied  with  worldly  goods,  seeing  that  the  man  who  had 
long  been  his  prop  and  stay  was  about  to  depart,  made  up  his  mind  without  delay  and  said  (for  he  really  had  no 
alternative)  that  he  would  do  it  willingly.  So  that  when  they  had  agreed  on  terms,  Ser  Ciappelletto  received  powers  of 
attorney  from  Musciatto  and  letters  of  introduction  from  the  King,  and  after  Musciatto’s  departure  he  went  to  Burgundy, 
where  scarcely  anybody  knew  him.  And  there,  in  a  gentle  and  amiable  fashion  that  ran  contrary  to  his  nature,  as  though 
he  were  holding  his  anger  in  reserve  as  a  last  resort,  he  issued  his  first  demands  and  began  to  do  what  he  had  gone  there 
to  do.  Before  long,  however,  while  lodging  in  the  house  of  two  Florentine  brothers  who  ran  a  money-lending  business 
there  and  did  him  great  honour  out  of  their  respect  for  Musciatto,  he  happened  to  fall  ill;  whereupon  the  two  brothers 
promptly  summoned  doctors  and  servants  to  attend  him,  and  provided  him  with  everything  he  needed  to  recover  his 
health.  But  all  their  assistance  was  unavailing,  because  the  good  man,  who  was  already  advanced  in  years  and  had  lived  a 
disordered  existence,  was  reported  by  his  doctors  to  be  going  each  day  from  bad  to  worse,  like  one  who  was  suffering 
from  a  fatal  illness.  The  two  brothers  were  filled  with  alarm,  and  one  day,  alongside  the  room  in  which  Ser  Ciappelletto 
was  lying,  they  began  talking  together. 

‘What  are  we  to  do  about  the  fellow?’  said  one  to  the  other.  ‘We’ve  landed  ourselves  in  a  fine  mess  on  his  account, 
because  to  turn  him  away  from  our  house  in  his  present  condition  would  arouse  a  lot  of  adverse  comment  and  show  us  to 
be  seriously  lacking  in  common  sense.  What  would  people  say  if  they  suddenly  saw  us  evicting  a  dying  man  after  giving 
him  hospitality  in  the  first  place,  and  taking  so  much  trouble  to  have  him  nursed  and  waited  upon,  when  he  couldn’t 
possibly  have  done  anything  to  offend  us?  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  led  such  a  wicked  life  that  he  will  never  be  willing 
to  make  his  confession  or  receive  the  sacraments  of  the  Church;  and  if  he  dies  unconfessed,  no  church  will  want  to  accept 
his  body  and  he’ll  be  flung  into  the  moat  like  a  dog.3  But  even  if  he  makes  his  confession,  his  sins  are  so  many  and  so 
appalling  that  the  same  thing  will  happen,  because  there  will  be  neither  friar  nor  priest  who  is  either  willing  or  able  to 
give  him  absolution;  in  which  case,  since  he  will  not  have  been  absolved,  he  will  be  flung  into  the  moat  just  the  same. 

And  when  the  townspeople  see  what  has  happened,  they’ll  create  a  commotion,  not  only  because  of  our  profession  which 
they  consider  iniquitous  and  never  cease  to  condemn,  but  also  because  they  long  to  get  their  hands  on  our  money,  and 
they  will  go  about  shouting:  “Away  with  these  Lombard  dogs4  that  the  Church  refuses  to  accept”;  and  they’ll  come 
running  to  our  lodgings  and  perhaps,  not  content  with  stealing  our  goods,  they’ll  take  away  our  lives  into  the  bargain.  So 
we  shall  be  in  a  pretty  fix  either  way,  if  this  fellow  dies.’ 

Ser  Ciappelletto,  who  as  we  have  said  was  lying  near  the  place  where  they  were  talking,  heard  everything  they  were 
saying  about  him,  for  he  was  sharp  of  hearing,  as  invalids  invariably  are.  So  he  called  them  in  to  him,  and  said: 

‘I  don’t  want  you  to  worry  in  the  slightest  on  my  account,  nor  to  fear  that  I  will  cause  you  to  suffer  any  harm.  I  heard 
what  you  were  saying  about  me  and  I  agree  entirely  that  what  you  predict  will  actually  come  to  pass,  if  matters  take  the 
course  you  anticipate;  but  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  done  our  good  Lord  so  many  injuries  whilst  I  lived, 
that  to  do  Him  another  now  that  I  am  dying  will  be  neither  here  nor  there.  So  go  and  bring  me  the  holiest  and  ablest  friar 
you  can  find,  if  there  is  such  a  one,  and  leave  everything  to  me,  for  I  shall  set  your  affairs  and  my  own  neatly  in  order,  so 
that  all  will  be  well  and  you’ll  have  nothing  to  complain  of.’ 

Whilst  deriving  little  comfort  from  all  this,  the  two  brothers  nevertheless  went  off  to  a  friary  and  asked  for  a  wise  and 
holy  man  to  come  and  hear  the  confession  of  a  Lombard  who  was  lying  ill  in  their  house.  They  were  given  an  ancient 
friar  of  good  and  holy  ways  who  was  an  expert  in  the  Scriptures  and  a  most  venerable  man,  towards  whom  all  the 


townspeople  were  greatly  and  specially  devoted,  and  they  conducted  him  to  their  house. 

On  reaching  the  room  where  Ser  Ciappelletto  was  lying,  he  sat  down  at  his  bedside,  and  first  he  began  to  comfort  him 
with  kindly  words,  then  he  asked  him  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  last  been  to  confession.  Whereupon  Ser  Ciappelletto, 
who  had  never  been  to  confession  in  his  life,  replied: 

‘Father,  it  has  always  been  my  custom  to  go  to  confession  at  least  once  every  week,  except  that  there  are  many  weeks 
in  which  I  go  more  often.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  since  I  fell  ill,  nearly  a  week  ago,  my  illness  has  caused  me  so  much 
discomfort  that  I  haven’t  been  to  confession  at  all.’ 

‘My  son,’  said  the  friar,  ‘you  have  done  well,  and  you  should  persevere  in  this  habit  of  yours.  Since  you  go  so  often  to 
confession,  I  can  see  that  there  will  be  little  for  me  to  hear  or  to  ask.’ 

‘Master  friar,’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘do  not  speak  thus,  for  however  frequently  or  regularly  I  confess,  it  is  always  my 
wish  that  I  should  make  a  general  confession  of  all  the  sins  I  can  remember  committing  from  the  day  I  was  born  till  the 
day  of  my  confession.  I  therefore  beg  you,  good  father,  to  question  me  about  everything,  just  as  closely  as  if  I  had  never 
been  confessed.  Do  not  spare  me  because  I  happen  to  be  ill,  for  I  would  much  rather  mortify  this  flesh  of  mine  than  that, 
by  treating  it  with  lenience,  I  should  do  anything  that  could  lead  to  the  perdition  of  my  soul,  which  my  Saviour  redeemed 
with  His  precious  blood.’ 

These  words  were  greatly  pleasing  to  the  holy  friar,  and  seemed  to  him  proof  of  a  well-disposed  mind.  Having  warmly 
commended  Ser  Ciappelletto  for  this  practice  of  his,  he  began  by  asking  him  whether  he  had  ever  committed  the  sin  of 
lust  with  any  woman.  To  which,  heaving  a  sigh,  Ser  Ciappelletto  replied: 

‘Father,  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  the  truth  on  this  matter,  in  case  I  should  sin  by  way  of  vainglory.’ 

To  which  the  holy  friar  replied: 

‘Speak  out  freely,  for  no  man  ever  sinned  by  telling  the  truth,  either  in  confession  or  otherwise.’ 

‘Since  you  assure  me  that  this  is  so,’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘I  will  tell  you.  I  am  a  virgin  as  pure  as  on  the  day  I  came 
forth  from  my  mother’s  womb.’ 

‘Oh,  may  God  give  you  His  blessing!’  said  the  friar.  ‘How  nobly  you  have  lived!  And  your  restraint  is  all  the  more 
deserving  of  praise  in  that,  had  you  wished,  you  would  have  had  greater  liberty  to  do  the  opposite  than  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  are  expressly  forbidden  by  rule.’ 

Next  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  displeased  God  by  committing  the  sin  of  gluttony;  to  which,  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
Ser  Ciappelletto  replied  that  he  had,  and  on  many  occasions.  For  although,  apart  from  the  periods  of  fasting  normally 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  devout,  he  was  accustomed  to  fasting  on  bread  and  water  for  at  least  three  days 
every  week,  he  had  drunk  the  water  as  pleasurably  and  avidly  (especially  when  he  had  been  fatigued  from  praying  or 
going  on  a  pilgrimage)  as  any  great  bibber  of  wine;  he  had  often  experienced  a  craving  for  those  dainty  little  wild  herb 
salads  that  women  eat  when  they  go  away  to  the  country;  and  sometimes  the  thought  of  food  had  been  more  attractive  to 
him  than  he  considered  proper  in  one  who,  like  himself,  was  fasting  out  of  piety.  Whereupon  the  friar  said: 

‘My  son,  these  sins  are  natural  and  they  are  very  trivial,  and  therefore  I  would  not  have  you  burden  your  conscience 
with  them  more  than  necessary.  No  matter  how  holy  a  man  may  be,  he  will  be  attracted  by  the  thought  of  food  after  a 
long  spell  of  fasting,  and  by  the  thought  of  drink  when  he  is  fatigued.’ 

‘Oh!’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto.  ‘Do  not  tell  me  this  to  console  me,  father.  As  you  are  aware,  I  know  that  things  done  in  the 
service  of  God  must  all  be  done  honestly  and  without  any  grudge;  and  if  anyone  should  do  otherwise,  he  is  committing  a 
sin.’ 

The  friar,  delighted,  said  to  him: 

‘I  am  contented  to  see  you  taking  such  a  view,  and  it  pleases  me  greatly  that  you  should  have  such  a  good  and  pure 
conscience  in  this  matter.  But  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  guilty  of  avarice,  by  desiring  to  have  more  than  was  proper,  or 
keeping  what  you  should  not  have  kept?’ 


To  which  Ser  Ciappelletto  replied: 

‘Father,  I  would  not  wish  you  to  judge  me  ill  because  I  am  in  the  house  of  these  money-lenders.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  business;  indeed  I  had  come  here  with  the  express  intention  of  warning  and  reproaching  them,  and  dissuading 
them  from  this  abominable  form  of  money-making;  and  I  think  I  would  have  succeeded,  if  God  had  not  stricken  me  in 
this  manner.  However,  I  would  have  you  know  that  my  father  left  me  a  wealthy  man,  and  when  he  was  dead,  I  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  charity.  Since  then,  in  order  to  support  myself  and  enable  me  to  assist  the  Christian  poor,  I 
have  done  a  small  amount  of  trading,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  desired  to  gain,  and  I  have  always  shared  what  I  have 
gained  with  the  poor,  allocating  one  half  to  my  own  needs  and  giving  the  other  half  to  them.  And  in  this  I  have  had  so 
much  help  from  my  Creator  that  I  have  continually  gone  from  strength  to  strength  in  the  management  of  my  affairs.’ 

‘You  have  done  well,’  said  the  friar,  ‘but  tell  me,  how  often  have  you  lost  your  temper?’ 

‘Oh!’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘I  can  assure  you  I  have  done  that  very  often.  But  who  is  there  who  could  restrain  himself, 
when  the  whole  day  long  he  sees  men  doing  disgusting  things,  and  failing  to  observe  God’s  commandments,  or  to  fear  His 
terrible  wrath?  There  have  been  many  times  in  the  space  of  a  single  day  when  I  would  rather  have  been  dead  than  alive, 
looking  about  me  and  seeing  young  people  frittering  away  their  time,  telling  lies,  going  drinking  in  taverns,  failing  to  go 
to  church,  and  following  the  ways  of  the  world  rather  than  those  of  God.’ 

‘My  son,’  said  the  friar,  ‘this  kind  of  anger  is  justified,  and  for  my  part  I  could  not  require  you  to  do  penance  for  it.  But 
has  it  ever  happened  that  your  anger  has  led  you  to  commit  murder  or  to  pour  abuse  on  anyone  or  do  them  any  other 
form  of  injury?’ 

To  which  Ser  Ciappelletto  replied: 

‘Oh,  sir,  however  could  you,  that  appear  to  be  a  man  of  God,  say  such  a  thing?  If  I  had  thought  for  a  single  moment  of 
doing  any  of  the  things  you  mention,  do  you  suppose  I  imagine  that  God  would  have  treated  me  so  generously?  Those 
things  are  the  business  of  cut-throats  and  evildoers,  and  whenever  I  have  chanced  upon  one  of  their  number,  I  have 
always  sent  him  packing,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  for  his  conversion!’ 

‘May  God  give  you  His  blessing,’  said  the  friar,  ‘but  now,  tell  me,  my  son:  have  you  ever  borne  false  witness  against 
any  man,  or  spoken  ill  of  people,  or  taken  what  belonged  to  others  without  seeking  their  permission?’ 

‘Never,  sir,  except  on  one  occasion,’  replied  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘when  I  spoke  ill  of  someone.  For  I  once  had  a  neighbour 
who,  without  the  slightest  cause,  was  forever  beating  his  wife,  so  that  on  this  one  occasion  I  spoke  ill  of  him  to  his  wife’s 
kinsfolk,  for  I  felt  extremely  sorry  for  that  unfortunate  woman.  Whenever  the  fellow  had  had  too  much  to  drink,  God 
alone  could  tell  you  how  he  battered  her.’ 

Then  the  friar  said: 

‘Let  me  see  now,  you  tell  me  you  were  a  merchant.  Did  you  ever  deceive  anyone,  as  merchants  do?’ 

‘Faith,  sir,  I  did,’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto.  ‘But  all  I  know  about  him  is  that  he  was  a  man  who  brought  me  some  money 
that  he  owed  me  for  a  length  of  cloth  I  had  sold  him.  I  put  the  money  away  in  a  box  without  counting  it,  and  a  whole 
month  passed  before  I  discovered  there  were  four  pennies  more  man  there  should  have  been.  I  kept  them  for  a  year  with 
the  intention  of  giving  them  back,  but  I  never  saw  him  again,  so  I  gave  them  away  to  a  beggar.’ 

‘That  was  a  trivial  matter,’  said  the  friar,  ‘and  you  did  well  to  dispose  of  the  money  as  you  did.’ 

The  holy  friar  questioned  him  on  many  other  matters,  but  always  he  answered  in  similar  vein,  and  hence  the  friar  was 
ready  to  proceed  without  further  ado  to  give  him  absolution.  But  Ser  Ciappelletto  said: 

‘Sir,  I  still  have  one  or  two  sins  I  have  not  yet  told  you  about.’ 

The  friar  asked  him  what  they  were,  and  he  said: 

‘I  recall  that  I  once  failed  to  show  a  proper  respect  for  the  Holy  Sabbath,  by  making  one  of  my  servants  sweep  the 
house  after  nones  on  a  Saturday.’ 

‘Oh!’  said  the  friar.  ‘This,  my  son,  is  a  trifling  matter.’ 


‘No,  father,’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘you  must  not  call  it  trifling,  for  the  Sabbath  has  to  be  greatly  honoured,  seeing  that 
this  was  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead.’ 

Then  the  friar  said: 

‘Have  you  done  anything  else?’ 

‘Yes,  sir,’  replied  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘for  I  once,  without  thinking  what  I  was  doing,  spat  in  the  house  of  God.’ 

The  friar  began  to  smile,  and  said: 

‘My  son,  this  is  not  a  thing  to  worry  about.  We  members  of  religious  orders  spit  there  continually.’ 

‘That  is  very  wicked  of  you,’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘for  nothing  should  be  kept  more  clean  than  the  holy  temple  in 
which  sacrifice  is  offered  up  to  God.’ 

In  brief,  he  told  the  friar  many  things  of  this  sort,  and  finally  he  began  to  sigh,  and  then  to  wail  loudly,  as  he  was  well 
able  to  do  whenever  he  pleased. 

‘My  son,’  said  the  holy  friar.  ‘What  is  the  matter?’ 

‘Oh  alas,  sir,’  replied  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘I  have  one  sin  left  to  which  I  have  never  confessed,  so  great  is  my  shame  in 
having  to  reveal  it;  and  whenever  I  remember  it,  I  cry  as  you  see  me  doing  now,  and  feel  quite  certain  that  God  will  never 
have  mercy  on  me  for  this  terrible  sin.’ 

‘Come  now,  my  son,’  said  the  holy  friar,  ‘what  are  you  saying?  If  all  the  sins  that  were  ever  committed  by  the  whole  of 
mankind,  together  with  those  that  men  will  yet  commit  till  the  end  of  the  world,  were  concentrated  in  one  single  man, 
and  he  was  as  truly  repentant  and  contrite  as  I  see  you  to  be,  God  is  so  benign  and  merciful  that  He  would  freely  remit 
them  on  their  being  confessed  to  Him;  and  therefore  you  may  safely  reveal  it.’ 

Then  Ser  Ciappelletto  said,  still  weeping  loudly: 

‘Alas,  father,  my  sin  is  too  great,  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  God  will  ever  forgive  me  for  it,  unless  you  intercede 
with  your  prayers.’ 

To  which  the  friar  replied: 

‘You  may  safely  reveal  it,  for  I  promise  that  I  will  pray  to  God  on  your  behalf.’ 

Ser  Ciappelletto  went  on  weeping,  without  saying  anything,  and  the  friar  kept  encouraging  him  to  speak.  But  after  Ser 
Ciappelletto,  by  weeping  in  this  manner,  had  kept  the  friar  for  a  very  long  time  on  tenterhooks,  he  heaved  a  great  sigh, 
and  said: 

‘Father,  since  you  promise  that  you  will  pray  to  God  for  me,  I  will  tell  you.  You  are  to  know  then  that  once,  when  I 
was  a  little  boy,  I  cursed  my  mother.’  And  having  said  this,  he  began  to  weep  loudly  all  over  again. 

‘There  now,  my  son,’  said  the  friar,  ‘does  this  seem  so  great  a  sin  to  you?  Why,  people  curse  God  the  whole  day  long, 
and  yet  He  willingly  forgives  those  who  repent  for  having  cursed  Him.  Why  then  should  you  suppose  He  will  not  forgive 
you  for  this?  Take  heart  and  do  not  weep,  for  even  if  you  had  been  one  of  those  who  set  Him  on  the  cross,  I  can  see  that 
you  have  so  much  contrition  that  He  would  certainly  forgive  you.’ 

‘Oh  alas,  father,’  said  Ser  Ciappelletto,  ‘what  are  you  saying?  My  dear,  sweet  mother,  who  carried  me  day  and  night 
for  nine  months  in  her  body,  and  held  me  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  her  arms!  It  was  too  wicked  of  me  to  curse  her, 
and  the  sin  is  too  great;  and  if  you  do  not  pray  to  God  for  me,  it  will  never  be  forgiven  me.’ 

Perceiving  that  Ser  Ciappelletto  had  nothing  more  to  say,  the  friar  absolved  him  and  gave  him  his  blessing.  He  took 
him  for  a  very  saintly  man  indeed,  being  fully  convinced  that  what  Ser  Ciappelletto  had  said  was  true;  but  then,  who  is 
there  who  would  not  have  been  convinced,  on  hearing  a  dying  man  talk  in  this  fashion?  Finally,  when  all  this  was  done, 
he  said  to  him: 

‘Ser  Ciappelletto,  with  God’s  help  you  will  soon  be  well  again.  But  in  case  it  were  to  happen  that  God  should  summon 
your  blessed  and  well-disposed  soul  to  His  presence,  are  you  willing  for  your  body  to  be  buried  in  our  convent?’ 


To  which  Ser  Ciappelletto  replied: 

‘Yes,  father.  In  fact,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  elsewhere,  since  you  have  promised  that  you  will  pray  to  God  for  me. 
Besides,  I  have  always  been  especially  devoted  to  your  Order.  So  when  you  return  to  your  convent,  I  beg  you  to  see  that  I 
am  sent  that  true  body  of  Christ  which  you  consecrate  every  morning  on  the  altar.  For  although  I  am  unworthy  of  it,  I 
intend  with  your  permission  to  take  it,  and  afterwards  to  receive  the  holy  Extreme  Unction,  so  that,  having  lived  as  a 
sinner,  I  shall  at  least  die  as  a  Christian.’ 

The  holy  man  said  that  he  was  greatly  pleased,  that  the  words  were  well  spoken,  and  that  he  would  see  it  was  brought 
to  him  at  once;  and  so  it  was. 

The  two  brothers,  who  strongly  suspected  that  Ser  Ciappelletto  was  going  to  deceive  them,  had  posted  themselves 
behind  a  wooden  partition  which  separated  the  room  where  Ser  Ciappelletto  was  lying  from  another,  and  as  they  stood 
there  listening  they  could  easily  follow  what  Ser  Ciappelletto  was  saying  to  the  friar.  When  they  heard  the  things  he 
confessed  to  having  done,  they  were  so  amused  that  every  so  often  they  nearly  exploded  with  mirth,  and  they  said  to 
each  other: 

‘What  manner  of  man  is  this,  whom  neither  old  age  nor  illness,  nor  fear  of  the  death  which  he  sees  so  close  at  hand, 
nor  even  the  fear  of  God,  before  whose  judgement  he  knows  he  must  shortly  appear,  have  managed  to  turn  from  his  evil 
ways,  or  persuade  to  die  any  differendy  from  the  way  he  has  lived?’ 

Seeing,  however,  that  he  had  said  all  the  right  things  to  be  received  for  burial  in  a  church,  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
rest. 

Shortly  thereafter  Ser  Ciappelletto  made  his  communion,  and,  failing  rapidly,  he  received  Extreme  Unction.  Soon  after 
vespers5  on  the  very  day  that  he  had  made  his  fine  confession,  he  died.  Whereupon  the  two  brothers  made  all  necessary 
arrangements,  using  his  own  money  to  see  that  he  had  an  honourable  funeral,  and  sending  news  of  his  death  to  the  friars 
and  asking  them  to  come  that  evening  to  observe  the  customary  vigil,  and  the  following  morning  to  take  away  the  body. 

On  hearing  that  he  had  passed  away,  the  holy  friar  who  had  received  his  confession  arranged  with  the  prior  for  the 
chapterhouse  bell  to  be  rung,  and  to  the  assembled  friars  he  showed  that  Ser  Ciappelletto  had  been  a  saintly  man,  as  his 
confession  had  amply  proved.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  through  him  the  Lord  God  would  work  many  miracles,  and 
persuaded  them  that  his  body  should  be  received  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  loving  care.  Credulous  to  a  man,  the 
prior  and  the  other  friars  agreed  to  do  so,  and  that  evening  they  went  to  the  place  where  Ser  Ciappelletto’s  body  lay,  and 
celebrated  a  great  and  solemn  vigil  over  it;  and  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  albs  and  copes,  carrying  books  in  their  hands 
and  bearing  crosses  before  them,  singing  as  they  went,  they  all  came  for  the  body,  which  they  then  carried  back  to  their 
church  with  tremendous  pomp  and  ceremony,  followed  by  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  town,  men  and  women  alike.  And 
when  it  had  been  set  down  in  the  church,  the  holy  friar  who  had  confessed  him  climbed  into  the  pulpit  and  began  to 
preach  marvellous  things  about  Ser  Ciappelletto’s  life,  his  fasts,  his  virginity,  his  simplicity  and  innocence  and  saintliness, 
relating  among  other  things  what  he  had  tearfully  confessed  to  him  as  his  greatest  sin,  and  describing  how  he  had  barely 
been  able  to  convince  him  that  God  would  forgive  him,  at  which  point  he  turned  to  reprimand  his  audience,  saying: 

‘And  yet  you  miserable  sinners  have  only  to  catch  your  feet  in  a  wisp  of  straw  for  you  to  curse  God  and  the  Virgin  and 
all  the  Saints  in  heaven.’ 

Apart  from  this,  he  said  much  else  about  his  loyalty  and  his  purity  of  heart.  And  in  brief,  with  a  torrent  of  words  that 
the  people  of  the  town  believed  implicitly,  he  fixed  Ser  Ciappelletto  so  firmly  in  the  minds  and  affections  of  all  those 
present  that  when  the  service  was  over,  everyone  thronged  round  the  body  to  kiss  his  feet  and  his  hands,  all  the  clothes 
were  torn  from  his  back,  and  those  who  succeeded  in  grabbing  so  much  as  a  tiny  fragment  felt  they  were  in  Paradise 
itself.  He  had  to  be  kept  lying  there  all  day,  so  that  everyone  could  come  and  gaze  upon  him,  and  on  that  same  night  he 
was  buried  with  honour  in  a  marble  tomb  in  one  of  the  chapels.  From  the  next  day  forth,  people  began  to  go  there  to 
light  candles  and  pray  to  him,  and  later  they  began  to  make  votive  offerings  and  to  decorate  the  chapel  with  figures  made 


of  wax,  in  fulfilment  of  promises  they  had  given. 

The  fame  of  his  saintliness,  and  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  grew  to  such  proportions  that  there  was 
hardly  anyone  who  did  not  pray  for  his  assistance  in  time  of  trouble,  and  they  called  him,  and  call  him  still,  Saint 
Ciappelletto.  Moreover  it  is  claimed  that  through  him  God  has  wrought  many  miracles,  and  that  He  continues  to  work 
them  on  behalf  of  whoever  commends  himself  devoutly  to  this  particular  Saint. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  Ser  Cepperello  of  Prato  lived  and  died,  becoming  a  Saint  in  the  way  you  have  heard.  Nor  would 
I  wish  to  deny  that  perhaps  God  has  blessed  and  admitted  him  to  His  presence.  For  albeit  he  led  a  wicked,  sinful  life,  it  is 
possible  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  was  so  sincerely  repentant  that  God  had  mercy  upon  him  and  received  him  into  His 
kingdom.  But  since  this  is  hidden  from  us,  I  speak  only  with  regard  to  the  outward  appearance,  and  I  say  that  the  fellow 
should  rather  be  in  Hell,  in  the  hands  of  the  devil,  than  in  Paradise.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  we  may  recognize  how  very 
great  is  God’s  loving-kindness  towards  us,  in  that  it  takes  account,  not  of  our  error,  but  of  the  purity  of  our  faith,  and 
grants  our  prayers  even  when  we  appoint  as  our  emissary  one  who  is  His  enemy,  thinking  him  to  be  His  friend,  as  though 
we  were  appealing  to  one  who  was  truly  holy  as  our  intercessor  for  His  favour.  And  therefore,  so  that  we,  the  members  of 
this  joyful  company,  may  be  guided  safely  and  securely  by  His  grace  through  these  present  adversities,  let  us  praise  the 
name  of  Him  with  whom  we  began  our  storytelling,  let  us  hold  Him  in  reverence,  and  let  us  commend  ourselves  to  Him 
in  the  hour  of  our  need,  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  we  shall  be  heard. 

And  there  the  narrator  fell  silent. 


SECOND  STORY 


A  Jew  called  Abraham,  his  curiosity  being  aroused  by  Jehannot  de  Chevigny,  goes  to  the  court  of  Rome;  and  when  he  sees  the 
depravity  of  the  clergy,  he  returns  to  Paris  and  becomes  a  Christian. 

The  ladies  were  full  of  praise  for  Panfilo’s  story,  parts  of  which  they  had  found  highly  amusing.  Everyone  had  listened 
closely,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end  Neifile,  sitting  next  to  Panfilo,  was  asked  by  the  queen  to  continue  the  proceedings 
with  a  story  of  her  own.  Neifile,  whose  manners  were  no  less  striking  than  her  beauty,  replied  with  a  smile  that  she 
would  gladly  do  so,  and  began  in  this  fashion: 

Panfilo  has  shown  us  in  his  tale  that  God’s  loving-kindness  is  unaffected  by  our  errors,  when  they  proceed  from  some 
cause  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  detect;  and  I  in  mine  propose  to  demonstrate  to  you  how  this  same  loving-kindness, 
by  patiently  enduring  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  in  word  and  deed  ought  to  be  its  living  witness  and  yet  behave  in  a 
precisely  contrary  fashion,  gives  us  the  proof  of  its  unerring  rightness;  my  purpose  being  that  of  strengthening  our 
conviction  in  what  we  believe. 

As  I  was  once  informed,  fair  ladies,  there  lived  in  Paris  a  great  merchant,  a  worthy  man  called  Jehannot  de  Chevigny, 
who  was  extremely  honest  and  upright  and  ran  a  flourishing  textile  business.  He  was  particularly  friendly  with  an 
enormously  rich  Jew  called  Abraham,  who  was  himself  a  merchant  and  an  extremely  upright  and  honest  man.  In  view  of 
Abraham’s  honesty  and  integrity,  Jehannot  began  to  have  serious  regrets  that  the  soul  of  so  worthy,  good  and  wise  a  man 
should  go  to  its  perdition  because  it  was  lacking  in  proper  faith.  So  he  began  in  an  amiable  manner  to  urge  him  to 
abandon  the  erroneous  ways  of  Judaism  and  embrace  the  true  Christian  faith,  which  being  sound  and  holy  was,  as  he 
could  see  for  himself,  steadily  growing  and  prospering;  whereas  in  contrast  his  own  religion  was  manifestly  declining  and 
coming  to  nought. 

The  Jew  replied  that  he  considered  no  faith  to  be  sound  and  holy  except  the  Jewish,  and  that  he  had  been  born  into 
that  one,  and  meant  to  live  and  die  in  it;  nor  was  there  anything  that  would  shift  him  from  his  resolve.  This  reply  did  not 
however  deter  Jehannot,  a  few  days  later,  from  renewing  his  appeal  and  showing  him,  in  the  sort  of  homespun  language 
for  which  most  merchants  have  a  natural  bent,  on  what  grounds  our  faith  was  superior  to  the  Jewish.  And  although 
Abraham  was  very  learned  in  Jewish  doctrine,  nevertheless,  either  because  of  his  great  friendship  for  Jehannot  or 
possibly  because  he  was  stirred  by  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  ignoramus,  he  began  to  be 
highly  entertained  by  Jehannot’s  explanations.  But  his  belief  was  unshaken,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
converted. 

The  more  stubbornly  he  resisted,  the  more  Jehannot  continued  to  pester  him,  until  finally  the  Jew,  overcome  by  such 
incessant  importunity,  said: 

‘Now  listen,  Jehannot,  you  would  like  me  to  become  a  Christian,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  on  one  condition:  that 
first  of  all  I  should  go  to  Rome,  and  there  observe  the  man  whom  you  call  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  and  examine  his  life 
and  habits  together  with  those  of  his  fellow  cardinals;  and  if  they  seem  to  me  such  that,  added  to  your  own  arguments, 
they  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  your  faith  is  superior  to  mine,  as  you  have  taken  such  pains  to  show  me,  then  I  shall 
do  as  I  have  promised;  but  if  things  should  turn  out  differently.  I  shall  remain  a  Jew  as  I  am  at  present.’ 

When  Jehannot  heard  this,  he  was  thrown  into  a  fit  of  gloom,  and  said  to  himself:  ‘I  have  wasted  my  energies,  which  I 
felt  I  had  used  to  good  effect,  thinking  I  had  converted  the  man;  for  if  he  goes  to  the  court  of  Rome  and  sees  what  foul 
and  wicked  lives  the  clergy  lead,  not  only  will  he  not  become  a  Christian,  but,  if  he  had  already  turned  Christian,  he 
would  become  a  Jew  again  without  fail.’  And  turning  to  Abraham,  he  said: 

‘Come  now,  my  friend,  why  should  you  want  to  put  yourself  to  the  endless  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  going  all 
the  way  from  here  to  Rome?  Besides,  for  a  rich  man  like  yourself,  the  journey  both  by  sea  and  land  is  full  of  dangers.  Do 
you  suppose  you  will  not  find  anyone  here  to  baptize  you?  If  by  chance  you  have  any  doubts  concerning  the  faith  as  I 
have  outlined  it  to  you,  where  else  except  in  Paris  will  you  find  greater  and  more  learned  exponents  of  Christian  doctrine, 


capable  of  answering  your  questions  and  resolving  your  difficulties?1  Hence  in  my  opinion  this  journey  of  yours  is  quite 
unnecessary.  You  must  remember  that  the  Church  dignitaries  in  Rome  are  no  different  from  the  ones  you  have  seen  and 
can  still  see  here,  except  that  they  are  the  better  for  being  closer  to  the  chief  shepherd.  And  so  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  save  your  energy  for  a  pilgrimage  on  some  later  occasion,  when  perhaps  I  will  keep  you  company.’ 

‘Jehannot,’  replied  the  Jew,  ‘I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  you  say  it  is,  but  to  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  if  you  really 
want  me  to  do  as  you  have  urged  me  with  so  much  insistence,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  go  there.  Otherwise,  I  shall  do 
nothing  about  it.’ 

‘Go  then,  and  good  luck  to  you,’  said  Jehannot,  seeing  that  the  Jew  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
Abraham  would  never  become  a  Christian,  once  he  had  seen  the  court  of  Rome;  but  since  it  would  make  no  difference,  he 
did  not  insist  any  further. 

The  Jew  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  off  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  on  his  arrival  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  his  Jewish  friends.  And  there  he  settled  down,  without  telling  anybody  why  he  had  come,  and 
cautiously  began  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  the  other  Church  dignitaries,  and  all  the  courtiers. 
Being  a  very  perceptive  person,  he  discovered,  by  adding  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  to  information  given  him  by 
others,  that  practically  all  of  them  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were  flagrantly  given  to  the  sin  of  lust,  not  only  of  the 
natural  variety,  but  also  of  the  sodomitic,  without  the  slightest  display  of  shame  or  remorse,  to  the  extent  that  the  power 
of  prostitutes  and  young  men  to  obtain  the  most  enormous  favours  was  virtually  unlimited.  In  addition  to  this,  he  clearly 
saw  that  they  were  all  gluttons,  winebibbers,  and  drunkards  without  exception,  and  that  next  to  their  lust  they  would 
rather  attend  to  their  bellies  than  to  anything  else,  as  though  they  were  a  pack  of  animals. 

Moreover,  on  closer  inspection  he  saw  that  they  were  such  a  collection  of  rapacious  money-grubbers  that  they  were  as 
ready  to  buy  and  sell  human,  that  is  to  say,  Christian  blood  as  they  were  to  trade  for  profit  in  any  kind  of  divine  object, 
whether  in  the  way  of  sacraments  or  of  church  livings.  In  this  activity,  they  had  a  bigger  turnover  and  more  brokers  than 
you  could  find  on  any  of  the  Paris  markets  including  that  of  the  textile  trade.  They  had  applied  the  name  of  ‘procuration’ 
to  their  unconcealed  simony,  and  that  of  ‘sustentation’  to  their  gluttony,  as  if  (to  say  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words)  God  were  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  their  wicked  minds  and  would  allow  Himself  to  be  deceived,  as  men  are, 
by  the  there  names  of  things. 

All  this,  together  with  many  other  things  of  which  it  is  more  prudent  to  remain  silent,  was  highly  distasteful  to  the 
Jew,  who  was  a  sober  and  respectable  man.  And  so,  feeling  he  had  seen  enough,  he  decided  to  return  to  Paris,  which  he 
did.  On  hearing  of  his  arrival,  Jehannot,  thinking  nothing  to  be  less  likely  than  that  his  friend  should  have  turned 
Christian,  came  to  his  house,  where  they  made  a  great  fuss  of  each  other.  And  after  Abraham  had  rested  for  a  few  days, 
Jehannot  asked  him  what  sort  of  an  opinion  he  had  formed  about  the  Holy  Father  and  the  cardinals  and  the  other 
members  of  the  papal  court.  Whereupon  the  Jew  promptly  replied: 

‘A  bad  one,  and  may  God  deal  harshly  with  the  whole  lot  of  them.  And  my  reason  for  telling  you  so  is  that,  unless  I 
formed  the  wrong  impression,  nobody  there  who  was  connected  with  the  Church  seemed  to  me  to  display  the  slightest 
sign  of  holiness,  piety,  charity,  moral  rectitude  or  any  other  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  all  so 
steeped  in  lust,  greed,  avarice,  fraud,  envy,  pride,  and  other  like  sins  and  worse  (if  indeed  that  is  possible),  that  I  regard 
the  place  as  a  hotbed  for  diabolical  rather  than  devotional  activities.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
pontiff,  and  all  of  the  others  too,  are  doing  their  level  best  to  reduce  the  Christian  religion  to  nought  and  drive  it  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  whereas  they  are  the  very  people  who  should  be  its  foundation  and  support. 

‘But  since  it  is  evident  to  me  that  their  attempts  are  unavailing,  and  that  your  religion  continues  to  grow  in  popularity, 
and  become  more  splendid  and  illustrious,  I  can  only  conclude  that,  being  a  more  holy  and  genuine  religion  than  any  of 
the  others,  it  deservedly  has  the  Holy  Ghost  as  its  foundation  and  support.  So  whereas  earlier  I  stood  firm  and  unyielding 
against  your  entreaties  and  refused  to  turn  Christian,  I  now  tell  you  quite  plainly  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  prevent 
me  from  becoming  a  Christian.2  Let  us  therefore  go  to  the  church  where,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  rite  of  your 


holy  faith,  you  shall  have  me  baptized.’ 

When  Jehannot,  who  was  expecting  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion,  heard  him  saying  this,  he  was  the  happiest  man 
that  ever  lived.  And  he  went  with  him  to  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,3  and  asked  the  clergy  there  to  baptize  Abraham.  This  they 
did,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  himself  desired  it:  Jehannot  stood  as  his  sponsor,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  John.  And 
afterwards  he  engaged  the  most  learned  teachers  to  instruct  him  thoroughly  in  our  religion,  which  he  quickly  mastered, 
thereafter  becoming  a  good  and  worthy  man,  holy  in  all  his  ways. 


THIRD  STORY 


Melchizedek1  the  Jew,  with  a  story  about  three  rings,  avoids  a  most  dangerous  trap  laid  for  him  by  Saladin.2 

Neifile’s  story  was  well  received  by  all  the  company,  and  when  she  fell  silent,  Filomena  began  at  the  queen’s  behest  to 
address  them  as  follows: 

The  story  told  by  Neifile  reminds  me  of  the  parlous  state  in  which  a  Jew  once  found  himself.  Now  that  we  have  heard 
such  fine  things  said  concerning  God  and  the  truth  of  our  religion,  it  will  not  seem  inappropriate  to  descend  at  this 
juncture  to  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  men.  So  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  which,  when  you  have  heard  it,  will  possibly 
make  you  more  cautious  in  answering  questions  addressed  to  you.  It  is  a  fact,  my  sweet  companions,  that  just  as  folly 
often  destroys  men’s  happiness  and  casts  them  into  deepest  misery,  so  prudence  extricates  the  wise  from  dreadful  perils 
and  guides  them  firmly  to  safety.  So  clearly  may  we  perceive  that  folly  leads  men  from  contentment  to  misery,  that  we 
shall  not  even  bother  for  the  present  to  consider  the  matter  further,  since  countless  examples  spring  readily  to  mind.  But 
that  prudence  may  bring  its  reward,  I  shall,  as  I  have  promised,  prove  to  you  briefly  by  means  of  the  following  little  tale: 
Saladin,  whose  worth  was  so  great  that  it  raised  him  from  humble  beginnings  to  the  sultanate  of  Egypt  and  brought  him 
many  victories  over  Saracen  and  Christian  kings,  had  expended  the  whole  of  his  treasure  in  various  wars  and 
extraordinary  acts  of  munificence,  when  a  certain  situation  arose  for  which  he  required  a  vast  sum  of  money.  Not  being 
able  to  see  any  way  of  obtaining  what  he  needed  at  such  short  notice,  he  happened  to  recall  a  rich  Jew,  Melchizedek  by 
name,  who  ran  a  money-lending  business  in  Alexandria,  and  would  certainly,  he  thought,  have  enough  for  his  purposes,  if 
only  he  could  be  persuaded  to  part  with  it.  But  this  Melchizedek  was  such  a  miserly  fellow  that  he  would  never  hand  it 
over  of  his  own  free  will,  and  the  Sultan  was  not  prepared  to  take  it  away  from  him  by  force.  However,  as  his  need 
became  more  pressing,  having  racked  his  brains  to  discover  some  way  of  compelling  the  Jew  to  assist  him,  he  resolved  to 
use  force  in  the  guise  of  reason.  So  he  sent  for  the  Jew,  gave  him  a  cordial  reception,  invited  him  to  sit  down  beside  him, 
and  said: 

‘O  man  of  excellent  worth,  many  men  have  told  me  of  your  great  wisdom  and  your  superior  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
God.  Hence  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  which  of  the  three  laws,  whether  the  Jewish,  the  Saracen,  or  the 
Christian,  you  deem  to  be  truly  authentic.’ 

The  Jew,  who  was  indeed  a  wise  man,  realized  all  too  well  that  Saladin  was  aiming  to  trip  him  up  with  the  intention 
of  picking  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  that  if  he  were  to  praise  any  of  the  three  more  than  the  others,  the  Sultan  would 
achieve  his  object.  He  therefore  had  need  of  a  reply  that  would  save  him  from  falling  into  the  trap,  and  having  sharpened 
his  wits,  in  no  time  at  all  he  was  ready  with  his  answer. 

‘My  lord,’  he  said,  ‘your  question  is  a  very  good  one,  and  in  order  to  explain  my  views  on  the  subject,  I  must  ask  you 
to  listen  to  the  following  little  story: 

‘Unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  recall  having  frequently  heard  that  there  was  once  a  great  and  wealthy  man  who,  apart  from 
the  other  fine  jewels  contained  in  his  treasury,  possessed  a  most  precious  and  beautiful  ring.  Because  of  its  value  and 
beauty,  he  wanted  to  do  it  the  honour  of  leaving  it  in  perpetuity  to  his  descendants,  and  so  he  announced  that  he  would 
bequeath  the  ring  to  one  of  his  sons,  and  that  whichever  of  them  should  be  found  to  have  it  in  his  keeping,  this  man  was 
to  be  looked  upon  as  his  heir,  and  the  others  were  to  honour  and  respect  him  as  the  head  of  the  family. 

‘The  man  to  whom  he  left  the  ring,  having  made  a  similar  provision  regarding  his  own  descendants,  followed  the 
example  set  by  his  predecessor.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  ring  was  handed  down  through  many  generations  till  it 
finally  came  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  three  most  splendid  and  virtuous  sons  who  were  very  obedient  to 
their  father,  and  he  loved  all  three  of  them  equally.  Each  of  the  three  young  men,  being  aware  of  the  tradition  concerning 
the  ring,  was  eager  to  take  precedence  over  the  others,  and  they  all  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  the  father,  who  was  now 
an  old  man,  to  leave  them  the  ring  when  he  died. 


‘The  good  man,  who  loved  all  three  and  was  unable  to  decide  which  of  them  should  inherit  the  ring,  resolved,  having 
promised  it  to  each,  to  try  and  please  them  all.  So  he  secretly  commissioned  a  master-craftsman  to  make  two  more  rings, 
which  were  so  like  the  first  that  even  the  man  who  had  made  them  could  barely  distinguish  them  from  the  original.  And 
when  he  was  dying,  he  took  each  of  his  sons  aside  in  turn,  and  gave  one  ring  to  each. 

‘After  their  father’s  death,  they  all  desired  to  succeed  to  his  title  and  estate,  and  each  man  denied  the  claims  of  the 
others,  producing  his  ring  to  prove  his  case.  But  finding  that  the  rings  were  so  alike  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  them 
apart,  the  question  of  which  of  the  sons  was  the  true  and  rightful  heir  remained  in  abeyance,  and  has  never  been  settled. 

‘And  I  say  to  you,  my  lord,  that  the  same  applies  to  the  three  laws  which  God  the  Father  granted  to  His  three  peoples, 
and  which  formed  the  subject  of  your  inquiry.  Each  of  them  considers  itself  the  legitimate  heir  to  His  estate,  each  believes 
it  possesses  His  one  true  law  and  observes  His  commandments.  But  as  with  the  rings,  the  question  as  to  which  of  them  is 
right  remains  in  abeyance.’ 

Saladin  perceived  that  the  fellow  had  ingeniously  side-stepped  the  trap  he  had  set  before  him,  and  he  therefore 
decided  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  needs,  and  see  if  the  Jew  would  come  to  his  assistance.  This  he  did,  freely  admitting 
what  he  had  intended  to  do,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Jew  had  answered  him  so  discreetly. 

Melchizedek  gladly  provided  the  Sultan  with  the  money  he  required.  The  Sultan  later  paid  him  back  in  full,  in 
addition  to  which  he  showered  magnificent  gifts  upon  him,  made  him  his  lifelong  friend,  and  maintained  him  at  his  court 
in  a  state  of  importance  and  honour. 


FOURTH  STORY 


A  monk,  having  committed  a  sin  deserving  of  very  severe  punishment,  escapes  the  consequences  by  politely  reproaching  his  abbot 
with  the  very  same  fault. 

No  sooner  did  Filomena  stop  talking,  having  reached  the  end  of  her  tale,  than  Dioneo,1  who  was  sitting  next  to  her  and 
already  knew  it  was  his  turn  to  address  them  because  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  speaking,  began  in  the  following 
manner  without  awaiting  further  instructions  from  the  queen: 

Sweet  ladies,  if  I  have  properly  understood  your  unanimous  intention,  we  are  here  in  order  to  bring  pleasure  to  each 
other  with  our  storytelling.  I  therefore  contend  that  each  must  be  allowed  (as  our  queen  agreed  just  now  that  we  might) 
to  tell  whatever  story  we  think  most  likely  to  amuse.  So  having  heard  how  Abraham’s  soul  was  saved  through  the  good 
advice  of  Jehannot  de  Chevigny,  and  how  Melchizedek  employed  his  wisdom  in  defending  his  riches  from  the  wily 
manoeuvres  of  Saladin,  I  intend,  without  fear  of  your  disapproval,  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  clever  way  in  which 
a  monk  saved  his  body  from  very  severe  punishment. 

In  Lunigiana,2  which  is  not  all  that  far  from  where  we  are  now,  there  is  a  monastery  that  once  had  a  greater  supply  of 
monks  and  of  saintliness  than  it  nowadays  has,  and  in  it  there  was  a  young  monk  whose  freshness  and  vitality  neither 
fasts  nor  vigils  could  impair.  One  day,  about  noon,  when  all  the  other  monks  were  asleep,  he  chanced  to  be  taking  a 
solitary  stroll  round  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  which  lay  in  a  very  lonely  spot,  when  his  eyes  came  to  rest  on  a 
strikingly  beautiful  girl,  perhaps  some  local  farmhand’s  daughter,  who  was  going  about  the  fields  collecting  wild  herbs. 

No  sooner  did  he  see  her,  than  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  carnal  desire. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  engaged  her  in  conversation,  passing  from  subject  to  subject  till  he  came  to  an  understanding 
with  her  and  took  her  back  to  his  cell,  making  sure  that  no  one  was  watching.  But  being  carried  away  by  the  vigour  of  his 
passion,  he  threw  all  caution  to  the  winds,  and  whilst  he  was  cavorting  with  the  girl,  the  Abbot,  who  happened  to  have 
risen  from  his  siesta  and  was  quietly  walking  past  the  monk’s  cell,  heard  the  racket  that  the  pair  were  creating.  So  that  he 
might  recognize  the  voices,  he  crept  softly  up  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  stood  there  listening,  and  came  to  the  definite 
conclusion  that  one  of  the  voices  was  a  woman’s.  His  first  impulse  was  to  order  the  door  to  be  opened,  but  he  then 
decided  to  deal  with  the  matter  differently  and  returned  to  his  room,  where  he  waited  for  the  monk  to  come  out. 

The  monk,  albeit  he  had  taken  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  young  woman’s  company,  suspected  none 
the  less  that  something  was  amiss,  for  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  corridor.  He 
had  therefore  applied  his  eye  to  a  tiny  aperture,  from  which  he  had  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  Abbot,  standing 
there  listening.  He  was  thus  well  aware  that  the  Abbot  had  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  girl  was  in  his  cell, 
and  consequently  he  was  very  worried,  for  he  knew  he  would  be  punished  severely  on  account  of  all  this.  But  without 
betraying  his  anxiety  to  the  girl,  he  quickly  ran  his  mind  over  various  expedients  to  see  if  he  could  chance  upon  one  that 
might  do  him  some  good,  and  hit  upon  a  novel  piece  of  mischief,  which  would  have  precisely  the  effect  he  was  seeking. 
Pretending  to  the  girl  that  he  thought  they  had  spent  sufficient  time  together,  he  said  to  her: 

‘I  am  just  going  to  find  a  way  of  letting  you  out  of  here  without  your  being  seen.  So  stay  here  and  make  no  sound  till  I 
return.’ 

He  then  emerged  from  his  cell  and,  having  locked  the  door,  went  straight  to  the  Abbot’s  room  and  handed  him  his 
key,  this  being  the  usual  practice  whenever  any  monk  was  going  out.  Then  without  so  much  as  batting  an  eyelid,  he  said: 

‘Sir,  this  morning  I  was  not  able  to  bring  in  all  the  faggots  that  were  cut  for  me,  so  with  your  permission  I  should  like 
to  go  to  the  wood  and  have  them  brought  in.’ 

The  Abbot,  thinking  that  the  monk  knew  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  him,  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  find  out 
more  about  the  offence  he  had  committed,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  key  and  gave  him  his  ready  permission.  After 
watching  the  monk  go  away,  he  began  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  open  the  man’s  cell  in  the 


presence  of  all  the  monks  and  let  them  bear  witness  to  his  disgrace,  so  that  they  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
against  him  later  when  he  punished  the  fellow,  or  first  to  hear  the  girl’s  account  of  the  affair.  On  reflecting  that  she  might 
be  a  respectable  woman  or  the  daughter  of  some  man  of  influence,  not  wishing  to  make  the  mistake  of  putting  such  a 
lady  to  shame  by  displaying  her  to  all  of  the  monks,  he  decided  he  would  first  go  and  see  who  she  was  and  then  make  up 
his  mind.  So  he  quietly  made  his  way  to  the  cell,  opened  the  door,  entered,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

When  she  saw  the  Abbot  coming  in,  the  girl  was  terrified  out  of  her  wits,  and  began  to  weep  for  shame.  Master  Abbot, 
having  looked  her  up  and  down,  saw  that  she  was  a  nice,  comely  wench,  and  despite  his  years  he  was  promptly  filled 
with  fleshly  cravings,  no  less  intense  than  those  his  young  monk  had  experienced.  And  he  began  to  say  to  himself:  ‘Well, 
well!  Why  not  enjoy  myself  a  little,  when  I  have  the  opportunity?  After  all,  I  can  have  my  fill  of  sorrow  and  afflictions 
whenever  I  like.  This  is  a  fine-looking  wench,  and  not  a  living  soul  knows  that  she  is  here.  If  I  can  persuade  her  to  play 
my  game,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  do  it.  Who  is  there  to  know?  No  one  will  ever  find  out,  and  a  sin  that’s  hidden 
is  half  forgiven.  I  may  never  get  another  chance  as  good  as  this.  It’s  always  a  good  idea,  in  my  opinion,  to  accept  any  gift 
that  the  Good  Lord  places  in  our  path.’  Having  said  all  this  to  himself,  and  completely  reversed  his  original  intention  in 
going  there,  he  went  up  to  the  girl  and  gently  began  to  console  her  and  tell  her  not  to  cry.  One  subject  led  to  another,  and 
eventually  he  came  round  to  explaining  what  he  had  in  mind. 

The  girl,  who  was  not  exactly  made  of  iron  or  of  flint,  fell  in  very  readily  with  the  Abbot’s  wishes.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  a  few  times,  then  lowered  himself  on  to  the  monk’s  little  bed.  But  out  of  regard,  perhaps,  for  the 
weight  of  his  reverend  person  and  the  tender  age  of  the  girl,  and  not  wishing  to  do  her  any  injury,  he  settled  down 
beneath  her  instead  of  lying  on  top,  and  in  this  way  he  sported  with  her  at  considerable  length. 

Meanwhile  the  monk,  who  had  only  pretended  to  go  to  the  wood,  had  hidden  himself  in  the  corridor,  and  when  he 
saw  the  Abbot  entering  the  cell  by  himself,  he  felt  quite  reassured,  being  convinced  that  everything  was  proceeding 
according  to  plan.  And  when  he  perceived  that  the  Abbot  had  locked  himself  in,  he  was  left  in  no  doubt  whatsoever. 
Emerging  from  his  hiding-place,  he  quietly  crept  up  to  a  chink  in  the  wall,  through  which  he  saw  and  heard  all  that  the 
Abbot  was  doing  and  saying. 

The  Abbot,  deciding  he  had  spent  enough  time  with  the  girl,  locked  her  in  the  cell  and  returned  to  his  room.  And  after 
a  while,  hearing  the  monk  and  supposing  he  had  just  returned  from  the  wood,  he  determined  to  give  him  a  jolly  good 
scolding  and  have  him  locked  up,  so  that  he  alone  would  possess  the  prize  they  had  captured.  So  he  sent  for  the  monk, 
put  on  a  stern  face,  reprimanded  him  most  severely,  and  ordered  him  to  be  locked  in  the  punishment-cell. 

Without  hesitating  for  a  moment,  the  monk  replied: 

‘Sir,  I  have  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict  to  have  had  a  chance  of  acquainting  myself  with 
all  its  special  features,  and  you  had  failed  until  just  now  to  show  me  that  monks  have  women  to  support,  as  well  as  fasts 
and  vigils.  But  now  that  you  have  pointed  this  out,  I  promise  that  if  you  will  forgive  me  just  this  once,  I  will  never  again 
commit  the  same  error.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  always  follow  your  good  example.’ 

The  Abbot,  who  was  no  fool,  quickly  realized  that  the  monk  had  outwitted  him  and,  moreover,  seen  what  he  had 
done.  Being  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  he  was  loath  to  inflict  upon  the  monk  a  punishment  of  which  he  himself  was  no 
less  deserving.  So  he  pardoned  the  monk  and  swore  him  to  secrecy  concerning  what  he  had  seen,  then  they  slipped  the 
girl  out  unobtrusively,  and  we  can  only  assume  that  they  afterwards  brought  her  back  at  regular  intervals. 


FIFTH  STORY 


The  Marchioness  of  Montferrat,  with  the  aid  of  a  chicken  banquet  and  a  few  well-chosen  words,  restrains  the  extravagant  passion 
of  the  King  of  France. 

As  they  listened  to  Dioneo’s  story,  the  ladies  at  first  felt  some  embarrassment,  which  showed  itself  in  the  modest  blushes 
that  appeared  on  all  their  faces.  Then,  glancing  at  one  another  and  barely  managing  to  restrain  their  laughter,  they 
giggled  as  they  listened.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  however,  they  gently  rebuked  him  with  a  few  well-chosen  words,  in 
order  to  show  that  stories  of  that  kind  should  not  be  told  when  ladies  were  present.  Then  the  queen  turned  to  Fiammetta, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  grass  next  to  him,  and  indicated  that  it  was  her  turn  to  continue.  Whereupon,  with  a  cheerful 
smile  towards  the  queen,  she  gracefully  began: 

Whereas  men,  if  they  are  very  wise,  will  always  seek  to  love  ladies  of  higher  station  than  their  own,  women,  if  they 
are  very  discerning,  will  know  how  to  guard  against  accepting  the  advances  of  a  man  who  is  of  more  exalted  rank.  For 
which  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  our  having,  through  our  stories,  begun  to  demonstrate  the  power 
of  good  repartee,  I  have  been  prompted  to  show  you,  fair  ladies,  in  the  story  that  I  have  to  tell,  how  through  her  words 
and  actions  a  gentlewoman  avoided  this  pitfall  and  guided  her  suitor  clear  of  its  dangers. 

The  Marquis  of  Montferrat1  was  a  man  of  outstanding  worth,  who  had  sailed  as  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church  with  a 
Christian  host  on  a  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.2  And  one  day,  during  a  conversation  about  his  merits  at  the  court  of  King 
Philippe  Le  Borgne,3  who  was  also  preparing  to  leave  France  to  join  the  Crusade,  a  courtier  observed  that  there  was  not  a 
wedded  couple  under  the  sun  to  compare  with  the  Marquis  and  his  lady;  for  just  as  the  Marquis  was  a  paragon  of  all  the 
knightly  virtues,  so  the  lady  was  more  beautiful  and  worthy  of  esteem  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world. 

These  words  left  such  a  deep  impression  on  the  French  king’s  mind,  that  without  having  ever  seen  the  lady,  he  at  once 
became  fervently  enamoured  of  her,  and  decided  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  embark  for  the  Crusade  at  any 
other  port  but  Genoa,  so  that,  by  travelling  overland,  he  would  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  paying  the  Marchioness  a 
visit.  In  this  way  he  thought  he  would  succeed,  since  the  Marquis  would  be  absent,  in  bringing  his  desires  to  fruition. 

He  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  deep-laid  scheme  into  effect.  Having  sent  all  his  men  on  ahead,  he  set  out  with  a  small 
retinue  of  nobles,  and  as  they  approached  the  territory  of  the  Marquis,  he  sent  word  to  the  lady,  a  day  in  advance,  that 
she  was  to  expect  him  for  breakfast  on  the  following  morning.  Being  an  intelligent  and  judicious  woman,  she  sent  back  a 
message  to  say  that  she  was  glad  to  have  been  singled  out  for  this  uniquely  great  favour,  and  that  the  King  would  be  very 
welcome.  She  then  began  to  wonder  why  such  a  great  king  should  be  calling  upon  her  in  her  husband’s  absence.  Nor  was 
she  wrong  in  the  conclusion  that  she  reached,  namely,  that  he  was  being  drawn  thither  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty. 
Nevertheless,  with  her  habitual  nobility  of  spirit  she  made  ready  to  entertain  him;  and  after  summoning  all  the  few 
remaining  gentlemen  of  rank,  acting  upon  their  advice  she  issued  instructions  for  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made, 
at  the  same  time  insisting  that  she  alone  would  arrange  the  banquet  and  devise  its  menu.  Without  a  moment’s  delay,  she 
collected  together  all  the  hens  that  could  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ordered  her  cooks  to  prepare  a  series  of 
dishes,  using  these  alone,  for  the  royal  banquet. 

The  King  arrived  on  the  day  he  had  appointed,  and  was  warmly  and  honourably  received  by  the  lady.  On  meeting  her 
for  the  first  time,  he  was  greatly  amazed  to  find  that  she  was  even  more  beautiful,  intelligent  and  gentle-mannered  than 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  words  of  the  courtier,  and  he  was  lavish  with  his  compliments,  for  he  had  become  all 
the  more  inflamed  with  passion  on  finding  that  the  lady  exceeded  his  expectations.  After  he  had  rested  for  a  while  in 
rooms  that  had  been  richly  appointed  with  all  the  furnishings  appropriate  to  the  reception  of  so  great  a  king,  it  was  time 
for  the  banquet,  and  the  King  sat  with  the  Marchioness  at  one  table,  whilst  the  remaining  guests  were  entertained  at 
other  tables  according  to  their  rank  and  quality. 

The  King,  being  served  with  many  dishes  one  after  another  and  with  choice  and  precious  wines,  and  gazing 
contentedly  from  time  to  time  at  the  beautiful  Marchioness,  was  filled  with  intense  pleasure.  But  as  one  dish  was  followed 


by  the  next,  he  began  to  feel  somewhat  perplexed,  for  he  could  not  help  noticing  that  although  the  courses  were  different, 
each  and  every  one  of  them  consisted  solely  of  chicken.  He  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  that  particular  region  to 
know  that  it  should  be  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of  game,  and  by  sending  the  lady  advance  notice  of  his  arrival  he  had 
given  her  ample  time  to  organize  a  hunt.  But  although  he  was  greatly  surprised  by  all  this,  he  had  no  desire  to  give  her 
any  cause  for  embarrassment,  except  for  putting  in  a  word  about  her  chickens.  So  smiling  broadly,  he  turned  towards  her 
and  said: 

‘Madam,  is  it  only  hens  that  flourish  in  these  parts,  and  not  a  single  cock?’ 

The  Marchioness,  who  understood  his  question  perfectly,  saw  this  as  exactly  the  kind  of  Heaven-sent  opportunity  she 
had  hoped  for  in  order  to  make  clear  her  intentions.  On  hearing  the  King’s  inquiry,  she  turned  boldly  towards  him  and 
replied: 

‘No,  my  lord,  but  our  women,  whilst  they  may  differ  slightly  from  each  other  in  their  rank  and  the  style  of  their  dress, 
are  made  no  differently  here  than  they  are  elsewhere.’ 

On  hearing  this,  the  King  saw  clearly  the  reason  for  the  banquet  of  chickens,  and  the  virtue  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
her  little  homily.  He  realized  that  honeyed  words  would  be  wasted  on  a  lady  of  this  sort,  and  that  force  was  out  of  the 
question.  And  thus,  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  foolishly  become  inflamed,  so  now  he  wisely  decided  that  he  was 
honour-bound  to  extinguish  the  ill-conceived  fires  of  his  passion.  Fearing  her  replies,  he  teased  her  no  further,  but  applied 
himself  to  his  meal,  by  now  convinced  that  all  hope  was  lost.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  eating,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  his  dishonourable  coming  by  his  swift  departure,  he  thanked  her  for  her  generous  hospitality  and 
departed  for  Genoa,  with  the  lady  wishing  him  God-speed. 


SIXTH  STORY 


With  a  clever  remark,  an  honest  man  exposes  the  wicked  hypocrisy  of  the  religious. 

All  the  ladies  applauded  the  courage  of  the  Marchioness  and  the  eloquent  rebuff  she  had  given  to  the  King  of  France. 

Then  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  Emilia,  who  was  seated  next  to  Fiammetta,  started  boldly  to  speak: 

I  likewise  will  describe  a  stinging  rebuke,  but  one  which  was  administered  by  an  honest  layman  to  a  grasping  friar, 
with  a  gibe  no  less  amusing  than  it  was  laudable. 

Not  long  ago  then,  dear  young  ladies,  there  was  in  our  city  a  Franciscan,  an  inquisitor1  on  the  look-out  for  filthy  heretics, 
who  whilst  trying  very  hard,  as  they  all  do,  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  saintly  and  tender  devotion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  was  no  less  expert  at  tracking  down  people  with  bulging  purses  than  at  seeking  out  those  whom  he  deemed  to  be 
lacking  in  faith.  His  diligence  chanced  to  put  him  on  the  trail  of  a  certain  law-abiding  citizen,  endowed  with  far  more 
money  than  common  sense,  who  one  day,  not  from  any  lack  of  faith  but  simply  in  the  course  of  an  innocent  conversation 
with  his  friends,  came  out  with  the  remark  that  he  had  a  wine  of  such  a  quality  that  Christ  himself  would  have  drunk  it. 

The  worthy  soul  had  been  drinking  too  much  perhaps,  or  possibly  he  was  over-excited,  but  unfortunately  his  words 
were  reported  to  the  inquisitor,  who  on  hearing  that  the  man  had  large  estates  and  a  tidy  sum  of  money,  hastily 
proceeded  cum  gtadiis  etfustibus2  to  draw  up  serious  charges  against  him.  This,  he  thought,  would  have  the  effect,  not  so 
much  of  lessening  his  victim’s  impiety,  as  of  lining  his  own  pockets  with  florins,  which  was  what  in  fact  happened. 

Having  issued  a  summons,  he  asked  the  man  whether  the  charges  against  him  were  correct.  The  good  man  admitted  that 
they  were,  and  explained  the  circumstances,  whereupon  this  devout  and  venerable  inquisitor  of  Saint  John  Golden- 
Mouth3  said: 

‘So  you  turned  Christ  into  a  drinker,  did  you,  and  a  connoisseur  of  choice  wines,  as  if  he  were  some  tosspot  or 
drunken  tavern-crawler  like  one  of  yourselves?  And  now  you  eat  humble-pie,  and  try  to  pass  the  whole  thing  off  as 
something  very  trifling.  But  that  is  where  you  are  mistaken.  The  fire  is  what  you  deserve  when  we  come  to  take  action 
against  you,  as  indeed  we  must.’ 

The  friar  addressed  these  words  to  him,  and  a  great  many  more,  with  a  menacing  look  all  over  his  features,  as  though 
the  fellow  were  an  Epicurean4  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  brief,  he  struck  such  terror  into  him,  that  the  poor 
man  arranged  for  certain  go-betweens  to  grease  the  friar’s  palm  with  a  goodly  amount  of  Saint  John  Golden-Mouth’s 
ointment  (a  highly  effective  remedy  against  the  disease  of  galloping  greed  common  among  the  clergy,  and  especially 
among  Franciscans,  who  look  upon  money  with  distaste),  so  that  the  inquisitor  would  deal  leniently  with  him. 

The  ointment  he  used  is  highly  efficacious  (though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Galen  in  any  of  his  treatises  on  medicine), 
and  he  applied  it  so  liberally  and  effectively  that  the  fire  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  was  graciously  commuted  to 
the  wearing  of  a  cross,  which  made  him  look  as  if  he  were  about  to  set  off  on  a  Crusade.  In  order  to  make  his  badge  more 
attractive,  the  friar  stipulated  that  the  cross  should  be  yellow  on  a  black  ground.  And  apart  from  this,  having  pocketed 
the  money,  he  kept  him  for  several  days  under  open  arrest,  ordering  him  by  way  of  penance  to  attend  mass  every 
morning  in  Santa  Croce  and  report  to  him  every  day  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  after  which  he  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  man  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  one  morning  at  mass  he  happened  to  be  listening  to  the  Gospel 
when  he  heard  these  words  being  sung:  ‘For  every  one  you  shall  receive  an  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life.’  He  committed  the  words  firmly  to  memory,  and  at  the  usual  hour  he  presented  himself  as  instructed  before  the 
inquisitor,  whom  he  found  already  at  table.  The  inquisitor  asked  him  whether  he  had  listened  to  mass  that  morning,  and 
he  promptly  replied  that  he  had.  Whereupon  the  inquisitor  said: 

‘Do  you  have  any  doubts,  or  questions  you  wish  to  ask,  about  anything  you  heard  during  the  service?’ 

‘To  be  sure,’  the  good  man  replied,  ‘I  have  no  doubts  about  any  of  the  things  I  heard,  indeed  I  firmly  believe  them  all 


to  be  true.  But  one  of  the  things  I  heard  made  me  feel  very  sorry  for  you  and  your  fellow  friars,  and  I  still  feel  very  sorry 
when  I  think  what  an  awful  time  you  are  all  going  to  have  in  the  life  to  come.’ 

‘And  what  was  it,’  asked  the  inquisitor,  ‘which  caused  you  to  feel  so  sorry  for  us?’ 

‘Sir,’  the  good  man  replied,  ‘it  was  that  passage  from  the  Gospel  which  says  that  for  every  one  you  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold.’5 

‘That  is  true,’  said  the  inquisitor.  ‘But  why  should  this  have  perturbed  you  so?’ 

‘Sir,’  replied  the  good  man,  ‘I  will  tell  you.  Every  day  since  I  started  coming  here,  I  have  seen  a  crowd  of  poor  people 
standing  outside  and  being  given  one  and  sometimes  two  huge  cauldrons  of  vegetable-water  which,  being  surplus  to  your 
needs,  is  taken  away  from  you  and  the  other  friars  here  in  the  convent.  So  if  you  are  going  to  receive  a  hundred  in  the 
next  world  for  every  one  you  have  given,  you  will  have  so  much  of  the  stuff  that  you  will  all  drown  in  it.’ 

The  other  friars  sitting  at  the  inquisitor’s  table  all  burst  out  laughing,  but  the  inquisitor  himself,  on  hearing  their 
guzzling  hypocrisy  exposed  in  this  fashion,  flew  into  a  towering  rage.  And  but  for  the  fact  that  the  affair  had  already 
brought  him  discredit,  he  would  have  laid  further  charges  against  the  man  for  the  way  his  amusing  remark  had  held  both 
him  and  the  other  lazy  rogues  up  to  ridicule.  So  he  angrily  told  him  to  go  about  his  business,  and  not  to  show  his  face 
there  again. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Bergamino,  with  the  help  of  a  story  about  Primas  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  tellingly  chides  Can  Grande  della  Scalafor  a  sudden  fit 
of  parsimony. 

Emilia’s  story,  and  the  vivacious  manner  of  its  telling,  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  whole  company,  including  the  queen, 
and  everybody  applauded  the  crusader’s  novel  interpretation  of  the  gospel.  When  the  laughter  subsided  and  they  were  all 
quiet  again,  Filostrato,  whose  turn  it  was  to  tell  a  story,  began  to  speak  as  follows: 

Excellent  ladies,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  strike  a  sitting  target.  But  when  an  archer  takes  sudden  aim,  and  hits  an  unusual 
object  that  has  suddenly  appeared  from  nowhere,  his  achievement  is  well-nigh  miraculous.  It  is  not  unduly  difficult,  for 
anyone  so  inclined,  to  discuss,  criticize  and  admonish  the  clergy  for  their  foul  and  corrupt  way  of  life,  which  in  many 
ways  resembles  a  sitting  target  of  evil.  And  although  our  honest  man  did  well  to  pierce  the  self-esteem  of  the  inquisitor 
by  pointing  out  the  hypocrisy  of  friars  who  offer  in  alms  to  the  poor  what  they  should  be  giving  to  the  pigs  or  throwing 
down  the  drain,  I  feel  that  the  hero  of  my  story  (for  which  I  have  taken  my  cue  from  the  previous  tale)  is  the  more 
worthy  of  praise;  for  this  man  censured  a  great  prince,  Can  Grande  della  Scala,1  for  a  quite  unwonted  and  sudden  fit  of 
miserliness,  by  telling  a  charming  tale  in  which  he  represented,  through  others,  what  he  wanted  to  say  about  himself  and 
Can  Grande.  My  story  runs  as  follows: 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  common  knowledge  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world  that  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  upon 
whom  Fortune  smiled  in  so  many  of  his  deeds,  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  munificent  princes  that  Italy  has 
known  since  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second.2  He  once  arranged  to  hold  a  splendid  and  marvellous  festival  at  Verona 
to  which  many  people  would  be  coming  from  all  over  the  place,  in  particular  court-entertainers  of  various  kinds.  But  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind  about  it,  offered  token  presents  to  those  who  had  come,  and  sent  them 
all  packing.  The  only  person  to  receive  neither  present  nor  conge  was  a  certain  Bergamino,  a  conversationalist  of  quite 
extraordinary  wit  and  brilliance,  who  lingered  on  in  the  hope  that  it  would  eventually  turn  out  to  his  advantage.  But  Can 
Grande  had  the  fixed  idea  that  whatever  he  gave  to  this  man  would  be  more  surely  wasted  than  if  he  had  thrown  it  into 
the  fire.  He  did  not,  however,  say  anything  personally  to  Bergamino  about  this,  nor  did  he  have  him  told  by  others. 

Several  days  went  by,  and  Bergamino,  receiving  neither  a  summons  to  the  Duke’s  table  nor  any  request  for  his 
professional  services,  began  to  feel  the  crippling  expense  of  staying  at  the  inn  with  his  servants  and  horses,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  melancholy.  But  he  waited  just  the  same,  thinking  it  would  be  unwise  of  him  to  leave.  In  his  luggage  he  had  three 
fine  rich  robes,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  other  noble  lords,  so  that  he  would  cut  a  graceful  figure  at  the  festivities. 
And  since  the  innkeeper  was  demanding  payment,  he  first  gave  him  one  of  these,  and  then,  after  staying  a  while  longer, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  him  the  second,  since  otherwise  he  would  have  had  to  leave  the  inn  altogether.  Then  he  began 
to  live  off  the  third,  having  decided  to  stay  until  he  had  seen  how  long  it  would  last,  and  then  go  away. 

Now  while  he  was  living  off  this  third  robe,  he  happened  one  day  to  be  standing  with  a  very  gloomy  expression  on  his 
face,  in  front  of  the  table  where  Can  Grande  was  dining.  More  out  of  a  desire  to  tease  him  than  to  be  entertained  by  any 
of  his  witticisms,  Can  Grande  looked  towards  him  and  said: 

‘Bergamino,  what  is  the  matter?  You  are  looking  so  sad!  Say  something  to  us.’ 

Without  a  moment’s  reflection,  yet  with  all  the  fluency  of  a  speech  prepared  long  in  advance,  Bergamino  suddenly 
came  out  with  a  story  relevant  to  his  own  case,  which  ran  as  follows: 

‘My  lord,  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  Primas3  was  a  very  great  grammarian  and  had  no  equal  as  a  quick  and  gifted 
versifier.  These  two  qualities  made  him  so  famous  and  respected,  that  even  though  he  was  not  known  everywhere  by 
sight,  his  name  and  reputation  were  such  that  there  was  hardly  anybody  who  did  not  know  who  Primas  was. 

‘Now  it  happened  that  once,  while  living  in  Paris  in  a  state  of  poverty  (which  was  the  way  he  mostly  lived,  for  his 
abilities  were  little  appreciated  by  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  help  him),  he  heard  mention  of  a  certain  abbot  of 


Cluny,4  who  was  believed  to  have  a  higher  revenue  from  his  estates  than  any  other  prelate  in  God’s  Church,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pope.  He  heard  people  saying  wonderful  and  magnificent  things  about  this  Abbot,  for  instance  that  he 
always  held  open  court  and  that  nobody  who  called  upon  him  was  ever  refused  food  and  drink,  provided  only  that  he 
asked  for  it  while  the  Abbot  was  at  table.  When  Primas  heard  this,  he  decided,  being  a  man  who  enjoyed  seeing 
gentlemen  and  princes,  that  he  would  go  and  discover  for  himself  how  splendidly  the  Abbot  lived,  and  he  inquired  how 
far  it  was  from  Paris  to  his  residence.  On  being  told  it  was  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  Primas  calculated  that  by  setting 
out  early  in  the  morning  he  could  reach  the  place  in  time  for  breakfast. 

‘He  ascertained  which  road  he  should  take,  but  since  nobody  else  appeared  to  be  going  there,  he  was  afraid  that  he 
might  be  unlucky  enough  to  lose  his  way,  and  arrive  at  some  spot  where  a  meal  would  not  be  so  easy  to  come  by.  So  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  decided,  by  way  of  insuring  himself  against  total  lack  of  sustenance,  to  take  along  three 
loaves,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  always  be  able  to  find  water  to  drink,  although  this  commodity  was  not 
much  to  his  taste.  And  so  he  set  out,  with  the  loaves  stuffed  inside  his  tunic,  and  made  such  excellent  progress  that  he 
arrived  before  breakfast  at  the  place  where  the  Abbot  was  living.  Once  inside,  he  took  a  good  look  round,  and  saw  that  a 
great  number  of  tables  had  been  set,  the  kitchen  was  a  hive  of  activity,  and  various  other  dining  arrangements  had  been 
put  in  hand,  whereupon  he  thought  to  himself:  “This  man  is  truly  as  excellent  as  people  say.”  He  spent  a  little  more  time 
surveying  the  scene,  and  then,  since  the  meal  was  now  ready,  the  Abbot’s  steward  ordered  in  the  water  for  them  to  wash 
their  hands,  after  which  he  seated  them  all  at  table.  By  a  pure  coincidence,  the  place  where  Primas  was  seated  happened 
to  be  directly  opposite  the  door  of  the  room  from  which  the  Abbot  would  emerge  as  he  came  into  the  hall  to  dine. 

‘It  was  a  custom  of  the  house  that  neither  wine  nor  bread  nor  any  other  food  or  drink  was  ever  placed  on  the  tables 
till  the  Abbot  came  and  occupied  his  seat.  So  when  the  steward  had  got  everybody  settled,  he  sent  word  to  the  Abbot  that 
the  meal  was  ready  and  they  were  awaiting  his  pleasure. 

‘The  Abbot  ordered  a  servant  to  open  the  door  of  his  room  so  that  he  could  proceed  into  the  hall,  but  as  he  was  on  his 
way  in,  he  looked  straight  ahead,  and  the  first  man  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  was  Primas,  who  was  very  scruffily 
dressed  and  unknown  to  him  by  sight.  No  sooner  did  the  Abbot  see  him,  than  a  malicious  thought  suddenly  crossed  his 
mind,  of  a  sort  he  had  never  entertained  before,  and  he  said  to  himself:  “Why  should  I  give  my  hospitality  to  the  likes  of 
this  fellow?”  And  turning  on  his  heel,  he  ordered  the  door  of  his  room  to  be  shut,  and  asked  his  attendants  whether  any 
of  them  knew  the  identity  of  the  uncouth  fellow  who  was  seated  at  table  opposite  the  door  of  his  room.  But  nobody  knew 
who  he  was. 

‘Primas  had  worked  up  an  appetite  from  his  walk  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  going  without  food,  so  after  waiting  for  a 
while  and  seeing  no  sign  of  the  Abbot’s  return,  he  took  out  one  of  the  three  loaves  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  started 
to  eat.  Meanwhile  the  Abbot  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  go  and  see  whether  the  man  was  still  there. 

“‘Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  servant.  “What  is  more,  he  is  eating  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  he  must  have  brought  with  him.” 

‘“Then  let  him  eat  his  own  food,  if  he  has  some,”  said  the  Abbot,  “for  he  shall  eat  none  of  ours  today.” 

‘The  Abbot  would  have  preferred  that  Primas  should  go  away  of  his  own  accord,  for  he  felt  it  would  be  discourteous  to 
order  him  to  leave.  Having  eaten  the  first  loaf,  there  being  still  no  sign  of  the  Abbot,  Primas  began  to  eat  the  second.  This 
fact  also  was  reported  to  the  Abbot,  who  had  sent  to  see  whether  he  was  still  there. 

‘Finally,  since  the  Abbot  showed  no  sign  of  coming,  Primas,  having  finished  the  second  loaf,  started  to  eat  the  third. 
This  too  was  reported  to  the  Abbot,  who  began  to  ponder  the  matter  and  say  to  himself:  “Now  what  on  earth  has  got  into 
me  today?  Why  have  I  suddenly  become  such  a  miser?  Why  should  I  feel  so  much  contempt  for  this  unknown  visitor?  For 
years  I  have  provided  food  for  any  man  who  cared  to  eat  it,  without  inquiring  whether  he  was  a  peasant  or  a  gentleman, 
poor  or  rich,  merchant  or  swindler.  With  my  own  eyes,  I  have  seen  any  number  of  rogues  devouring  my  food,  and  I  have 
never  felt  as  I  do  today  about  this  fellow.  No  ordinary  man  can  have  caused  me  to  be  afflicted  with  such  meanness.  This 
fellow  I  regard  as  a  knave  must  be  someone  important,  for  me  to  have  set  my  heart  so  firmly  against  offering  him  my 
hospitality.” 


‘Having  said  this  to  himself,  he  was  anxious  to  know  who  the  man  might  be.  And  when  he  discovered  it  was  Primas, 
who  had  come  there  to  see  if  the  tales  of  his  generosity  were  true,  the  Abbot  felt  thoroughly  ashamed,  for  he  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  reputation  Primas  enjoyed  as  a  man  of  excellent  worth.  Being  desirous  of  making  amends,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  do  him  honour.  After  having  fed  him  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  renown,  he  saw  that  he  was  richly 
clothed,  provided  him  with  money  and  a  saddle-horse,  and  offered  him  the  freedom  of  his  household.  Well  satisfied, 
Primas  thanked  the  Abbot  as  heartily  as  he  could,  before  returning  on  horseback  to  Paris,  whence  he  had  set  out  on  foot.’ 

Can  Grande,  being  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  had  no  need  to  hear  any  more  in  order  to  see  exactly  what  Bergamino 
was  driving  at.  And  with  a  broad  smile,  he  said  to  him: 

‘Bergamino,  you  have  given  an  apt  demonstration  of  the  wrongs  you  have  suffered.  You  have  shown  us  your  worth, 
my  meanness,  and  what  it  is  that  you  want  from  me.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  never  seized  before  with  the  meanness  I 
have  lately  felt  on  your  account.  But  I  shall  drive  it  away  with  the  stock  that  you  yourself  have  furnished.’ 

Can  Grande  saw  that  the  innkeeper’s  account  was  settled,  then  dressed  Bergamino  most  sumptuously  in  one  of  his  own 
robes,  provided  him  with  money  and  a  saddle-horse,  and  offered  him  the  freedom  of  his  household  for  the  rest  of  his  stay. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


With  a  few  prettily  spoken  words ,  Guiglielmo  Borsiere  punctures  the  avarice  ofErmino  de’  Grimaldi. 

Next  to  Filostrato  was  sitting  Lauretta,  who,  knowing  that  she  was  expected  to  speak,  without  waiting  to  be  bidden 
allowed  the  applause  for  Bergamino’s  cleverness  to  subside,  then  gracefully  began  as  follows: 

The  previous  story,  dear  friends,  implants  in  me  a  desire  to  tell  you  how,  in  similar  fashion  and  not  without  fruitful 
effects,  a  worthy  courtier  derided  the  covetous  habits  of  a  very  rich  merchant.  Although  the  burden  of  my  tale  is  similar 
to  the  last,  that  is  no  reason  for  you  to  find  it  less  agreeable,  when  you  consider  how  much  good  eventually  came  of  it. 

In  Genoa,  then,  a  long  time  ago,  there  lived  a  gentleman  called  Ermino  de’  Grimaldi,1  who  was  generally  acknowledged, 
on  account  of  his  vast  wealth  and  huge  estates,  to  be  by  far  the  richest  citizen  in  the  Italy  of  his  day.  Not  only  was  he 
richer  than  any  man  in  Italy,  he  was  incomparably  greedier  and  more  tight-fisted  than  every  other  grasper  or  miser  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  For  he  would  entertain  on  a  shoestring,  and  in  contrast  to  the  normal  habits  of  the  Genoese  (who  are 
wont  to  dress  in  the  height  of  fashion),  he  would  sooner  go  about  in  rags  than  spend  any  money  on  his  personal 
appearance.  Nor  was  his  attitude  to  food  and  drink  any  different.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  had  lost  the 
surname  of  Grimaldi  and  was  simply  known  to  one  and  all  as  Ermino  Skinflint. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  whilst  this  fellow,  by  spending  not  a  penny,  was  busily  increasing  his  fortune,  there  arrived 
in  Genoa  a  worthy  courtier,  Guiglielmo  Borsiere2  by  name,  who  was  refined  of  manner  and  eloquent  of  tongue,  altogether 
different  from  the  courtiers  of  today.  For  to  the  eternal  shame  of  those  who  nowadays  lay  claim,  despite  their  corrupt  and 
disgraceful  habits,  to  the  title  and  distinction  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  our  modern  courtiers  are  better  described  as  asses, 
brought  up,  not  in  any  court,  but  on  the  dungheap  of  all  the  scum  of  the  earth’s  iniquities.  In  former  times,  their  function 
usually  consisted,  and  all  their  efforts  were  expended,  in  making  peace  whenever  disputes  or  conflicts  arose  between  two 
nobles,  negotiating  treaties  of  marriage,  friendship  or  alliance,  restoring  tired  minds  and  amusing  the  courts  with  fine  and 
graceful  witticisms,  and  censuring  the  failings  of  miscreants  with  pungent,  fatherly  strictures,  all  of  which  they  would  do 
for  the  slenderest  of  rewards.  Whereas  nowadays  they  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in  exchanging  scandal  with  each 
other,  sowing  discord,  describing  acts  of  lewdness  and  ribaldry,  or  worse  still,  practising  them  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen.  Or  else  they  will  justly  or  falsely  accuse  one  another  of  wicked,  disgusting  and  disreputable  conduct,  and 
entice  noble  spirits  with  false  endearments  to  do  what  is  evil  and  sinful.  And  the  man  who  is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem, 
who  is  most  highly  honoured  and  richly  rewarded  by  our  base  and  wretched  nobles,  is  the  one  whose  speech  and  actions 
are  the  most  reprehensible.  All  of  which  is  greatly  and  culpably  to  the  shame  of  the  modern  world,  and  proves  very 
clearly  that  the  present  generation  has  been  stripped  of  all  the  virtues,  and  left  to  wallow  abjectly  in  a  cesspit  of  vices. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  had  begun  to  say  before  my  righteous  anger  carried  me  somewhat  further  astray  than  I  had 
intended,  the  aforesaid  Guiglielmo  received  a  warm  and  ready  welcome  from  all  the  best  families  in  Genoa.  And  after  he 
had  spent  a  number  of  days  in  the  city,  and  listened  to  several  accounts  of  Ermino’s  greed  and  miserliness,  he  was  eager 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Ermino  had  already  been  told  what  an  excellent  fellow  Guiglielmo  Borsiere  was,  and  since,  for  all  his  meanness,  he 
still  preserved  a  glimmer  of  civility,  he  received  him  very  sociably,  with  cheerful  countenance,  and  began  to  converse 
with  him  on  various  different  topics.  As  they  talked,  he  conveyed  him,  along  with  certain  other  Genoese  who  were 
present,  to  a  splendid  house  he  had  recently  caused  to  be  built  for  his  use.  And  having  shown  him  all  over  the  building, 
he  said: 

‘Well  now,  Guiglielmo,  as  one  who  has  seen  and  heard  many  things  in  his  time,  could  you  perhaps  suggest  a  thing  that 
no  man  has  ever  seen,  which  I  could  commission  to  be  painted  in  the  main  hall  of  this  house  of  mine?’ 

To  which  Guiglielmo,  on  hearing  him  talk  in  this  unseemly  fashion,  replied: 

‘Sir,  I  do  not  think  I  could  suggest  a  thing  that  no  man  has  ever  seen,  unless  it  were  a  fit  of  the  sneezes  or  something  of 


that  sort.  But  if  you  like,  I  can  certainly  suggest  a  thing  I  do  not  believe  that  you  yourself  have  ever  seen.’ 

‘Ah,’  said  Ermino,  who  was  not  expecting  the  answer  he  was  about  to  be  given,  ‘then  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is.’ 

Whereupon  Guiglielmo  promptly  replied: 

‘Let  Generosity  be  painted  there.’ 

When  Ermino  heard  this  word,  he  was  so  overcome  with  shame,  that  his  character  was  suddenly  and  almost  totally 
transformed. 

‘Guiglielmo,’  he  said,  ‘I  shall  have  it  painted  there  in  such  a  way  that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  will  ever  again  have 
cause  to  tell  me  that  I  have  not  seen  and  known  it.’ 

Guiglielmo’s  remark  had  such  a  potent  effect  upon  Ermino  that  from  that  day  forth  he  became  the  most  courteous  and 
generous  gentleman  in  the  Genoa  of  his  time,  and  was  respected  above  all  others,  not  only  by  his  fellow-citizens,  but  by 
visitors  to  the  city. 


NINTH  STORY 


The  King  of  Cyprus  is  transformed,  on  receiving  a  sharp  rebuke  from  a  lady  of  Gascony,  from  a  weakling  into  a  man  of  courage. 
The  queen’s  final  word  of  command  was  reserved  for  Elissa,  who,  without  pausing  to  hear  it,  began  all  merrily  as  follows: 

It  has  frequently  come  about,  young  ladies,  that  a  single  word,  uttered  more  often  by  chance  than  with  studied  intent, 
has  sufficed  to  cure  a  person  of  something  against  which  various  strictures  and  any  number  of  punishments  have  proved 
ineffectual.  This  fact  is  very  well  brought  out  in  the  story  told  by  Lauretta,  and  I  too  propose  to  show  it  to  you  in  another 
tale,  which  shall  be  very  brief.  For  good  stories  may  always  come  in  useful,  and  you  should  lend  them  an  attentive  ear,  no 
matter  who  does  the  telling. 

I  say,  then,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  Cyprus,1  after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
it  happened  that  a  gentlewoman  of  Gascony  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  having  arrived  in  Cyprus  on  her 
return  journey,  she  was  brutally  assaulted  by  a  pack  of  ruffians.  Her  sorrow  at  this  deed  was  inconsolable,  and  she 
resolved  to  go  and  lay  a  complaint  before  the  King.  But  she  was  told  that  she  would  be  wasting  her  time,  for  the  King  was 
of  such  a  weak  and  craven  disposition,  that  not  only  would  he  allow  others’  wrongs  to  go  unpunished  by  the  law,  but  like 
a  despicable  coward  he  would  suffer  all  manner  of  insults  offered  to  his  own  royal  person.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
whenever  anybody  had  an  axe  to  grind,  he  would  relieve  his  feelings  by  shaming  or  insulting  the  King. 

On  hearing  this,  the  woman  lost  all  hope  of  being  revenged,  but  she  decided,  as  some  small  compensation  for  her 
woes,  to  taunt  this  king  with  his  faint-heartedness.  So  she  presented  herself  in  tears  before  him,  and  said: 

‘My  lord,  I  do  not  come  before  you  in  the  expectation  of  any  redress  for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  me.  But  by  way  of 
reparation  for  my  injury,  I  beg  you  to  instruct  me  how  you  manage  to  endure  the  wrongs  which,  as  I  am  led  to 
understand,  are  inflicted  upon  you,  so  that  I  might  learn  from  you  to  bear  my  own  with  patience.  God  knows  that,  if  I 
could,  I  would  willingly  make  you  a  present  of  it,  since  you  find  these  things  so  easy  to  support.’ 

The  King,  who  until  that  moment  had  been  so  slow  and  passive,  reacted  as  though  he  had  been  roused  from  sleep. 
Beginning  with  the  injury  done  to  this  lady,  which  he  avenged  most  harshly,  he  thenceforth  became  the  implacable 
scourge  of  all  those  who  did  anything  to  impugn  the  honour  of  his  crown. 


TENTH  STORY 


Master  Alberto  of  Bologna  neatly  turns  the  tables  on  a  lady  who  was  intent  upon  making  him  blush  for  being  in  love  with  her. 

Once  Elissa  was  silent,  only  the  tale  of  the  queen  remained  to  be  told,  and  she  began  with  womanly  grace  to  address 
them  as  follows: 

Just  as  the  sky,  worthy  young  ladies,  is  bejewelled  with  stars  on  cloudless  nights,  and  the  verdant  fields  are 
embellished  with  flowers  in  the  spring,  so  good  manners  and  pleasant  converse  are  enriched  by  shafts  of  wit.  These,  being 
brief,  are  much  better  suited  to  women  than  to  men,  as  it  is  more  unseemly  for  a  woman  to  speak  at  inordinate  length, 
when  this  can  be  avoided,  than  it  is  for  a  man.  Yet  nowadays,  to  the  universal  shame  of  ourselves  and  all  living  women, 
few  or  none  of  the  women  who  are  left  can  recognize  a  shaft  of  wit  when  they  hear  one,  or  reply  to  it  even  if  they 
recognize  it.  For  this  special  skill,  which  once  resided  in  a  woman’s  very  soul,  has  been  replaced  in  our  modern  women 
by  the  adornment  of  the  body.  She  who  sees  herself  tricked  out  in  the  most  elaborate  finery,  with  the  largest  number  of 
gaudy  stripes  and  speckles,  believes  that  she  should  be  much  more  highly  respected  and  more  greatly  honoured  than 
other  women,  forgetting  that  if  someone  were  to  dress  an  ass  in  the  same  clothes  or  simply  load  them  on  its  back,  it  could 
still  carry  a  great  deal  more  than  she  could,  nor  would  this  be  any  reason  for  paying  it  greater  respect  than  you  would 
normally  accord  to  an  ass. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  since  in  condemning  others  I  condemn  myself:  but  these  over-dressed,  heavily  made-up, 
excessively  ornamented  females  either  stand  around  like  marble  statues  in  an  attitude  of  dumb  indifference,  or  else,  on 
being  asked  a  question,  they  give  such  stupid  replies  that  they  would  have  been  far  better  advised  to  remain  silent.  And 
they  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that  their  inability  to  converse  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  proceeds 
from  their  purity  of  mind.  They  give  the  name  of  honesty  to  their  dull-wittedness,  as  though  the  only  honest  women  are 
those  who  speak  to  no  one  except  their  maids,  their  washerwomen,  or  their  pastrycooks.  Whereas  if,  as  they  fondly 
imagine,  this  had  been  Nature’s  intention,  she  would  have  devised  some  other  means  for  restricting  their  prattle. 

In  this  as  in  other  things  one  must,  it  is  true,  take  account  of  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  person  with  whom  one  is 
speaking.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  men  or  women,  thinking  to  make  a  person  blush  through  uttering  some  little 
pleasantry,  and  having  underestimated  the  other  person’s  powers,  find  the  blush  intended  for  their  opponent  recoiling 
upon  themselves.  Wherefore,  in  order  that  you  may  learn  to  be  on  your  guard,  and  also  in  order  that  people  should  not 
associate  you  with  the  proverb  commonly  heard  on  everyone’s  lips,  namely  that  women  are  always  worsted  in  any 
argument,  I  desire  that  the  tale  which  it  falls  to  me  to  relate,  and  which  completes  our  storytelling  for  today,  should  be 
one  which  will  make  you  conversant  with  these  matters.  Thus  you  will  be  able  to  show  that  you  are  different  from  other 
women,  not  only  for  the  noble  qualities  of  your  minds,  but  also  for  the  excellence  of  your  manners. 

Not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  Bologna  a  brilliant  physician  of  almost  universal  renown,  and  perhaps  he  is  alive  to 
this  day,  whose  name  was  Master  Alberto.1  Although  he  was  an  old  man  approaching  seventy,  and  the  natural  warmth 
had  almost  entirely  departed  from  his  body,  his  heart  was  so  noble  that  he  was  not  averse  to  welcoming  the  flames  of 
love.  One  day,  whilst  attending  a  feast,  he  had  seen  a  strikingly  beautiful  woman,  a  widow  whose  name,  according  to 
some  accounts,  was  Malgherida  de’  Ghisolieri.  He  was  mightily  attracted  by  the  lady,  and,  no  differently  than  if  he  had 
been  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  he  felt  those  flames  so  keenly  in  his  mature  old  breast,  that  he  never  seemed  able  to  sleep 
at  night,  unless  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  had  seen  the  fair  lady’s  fine  and  delectable  features.  Hence  he  began  to  pass 
regularly  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lady’s  house,  sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horseback,  depending  on  his 
mood.  And  accordingly  both  she  and  several  other  ladies  quickly  divined  his  motive,  and  often  jested  with  one  another  to 
see  a  man  of  such  great  age  and  wisdom  caught  in  the  toils  of  love.  For  the  good  ladies  seemed  to  suppose  that  the 
delightful  sensations  of  love  could  take  root  and  thrive  in  no  other  place  than  the  frivolous  hearts  of  the  young. 

Master  Alberto  continued  to  pass  up  and  down,  and  one  Sunday,  whilst  the  lady  happened  to  be  seated  outside  her 


front  door  with  a  number  of  other  ladies,  they  caught  sight  of  him  in  the  distance,  coming  in  their  direction.  Whereupon 
they  all  resolved,  with  the  lady’s  agreement,  to  receive  him  and  do  him  honour,  and  then  make  fun  of  him  over  this  great 
passion  of  his.  And  that  was  precisely  what  they  did.  For  they  all  stood  up  and  invited  him  to  accompany  them  into  a  cool 
walled  garden,  where  they  plied  him  with  excellent  wines  and  sweetmeats,  and  eventually  they  asked  him,  charmingly 
and  with  good  grace,  how  it  came  about  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  fair  lady,  when  he  was  well  aware  that  she 
was  being  courted  by  many  a  handsome,  well-bred  and  sprightly  young  admirer.  On  hearing  himself  chided  so  politely, 
the  doctor  replied,  smiling  broadly: 

‘My  lady,  the  fact  that  I  am  enamoured  should  not  excite  the  wonder  of  anyone  who  is  wise,  and  especially  not  your 
own,  because  you  are  worthy  of  my  love.  For  albeit  old  men  are  naturally  deficient  in  the  powers  required  for 
lovemaking,  they  do  not  necessarily  lack  a  ready  will,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  what  should  be  loved.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  respect  their  longer  experience  gives  them  an  advantage  over  the  young.  The  hope  which  sustains  an  old  man  like 
myself  in  loving  one  who  is  loved,  as  you  are,  by  many  young  men,  is  founded  on  what  I  have  often  observed  in  places 
where  I  have  seen  ladies  eating  lupines  and  leeks  whilst  taking  a  meal  out  of  doors.  For  although  no  part  of  the  leek  is 
good,  yet  the  part  which  is  less  objectionable  and  more  pleasing  to  the  palate  is  the  root,  which  you  ladies  are  generally 
drawn  by  some  aberration  of  the  appetite  to  hold  in  the  hand  while  you  eat  the  leaves,  which  are  not  only  worthless,  but 
have  an  unpleasant  taste.  How  am  I  to  know,  my  lady,  whether  you  are  not  equally  eccentric  in  choosing  your  lovers?  For 
if  this  were  so,  I  should  be  the  one  you  would  choose,  and  the  others  would  be  cast  aside.’ 

The  gentlewoman,  who  along  with  the  others  was  feeling  somewhat  abashed,  replied: 

‘Master  Alberto,  you.have  given  us  a  charming  and  very  sound  reproof  for  our  presumptuousness.  Your  love  is  none 
the  less  precious  to  me,  since  it  proceeds  from  so  patently  wise  and  excellent  a  man.  And  therefore,  saving  my  honour, 
you  are  free  to  ask  of  me  what  you  will,  and  regard  it  as  yours.’ 

The  doctor  stood  up  with  his  companions,  thanked  the  lady,  took  his  leave  of  her  amid  much  laughter  and  merriment, 
and  departed. 

Thus  the  lady,  thinking  she  would  score  a  victory,  underestimated  the  object  of  her  raillery  and  was  herself  defeated. 
And  if  you  ladies  are  wise,  you  will  guard  against  following  her  example. 

*  *  * 

Already  the  sun  was  dipping  towards  the  west,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  had  largely  abated,  when  the  stories  told  by  the 
seven  young  ladies  and  the  three  young  men  were  found  to  be  at  an  end.  Accordingly  their  queen  addressed  them,  in 
gracious  tones,  as  follows: 

‘For  the  present  day,  dear  friends,  my  reign  is  complete  except  for  giving  you  another  queen,  who  shall  decide  for 
herself  how  her  time  and  ours  should  be  spent  in  seemly  pleasures  on  the  morrow.  And  albeit  some  little  time  still 
appears  to  be  left  until  nightfall,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  most  suitable  hour  at  which  to  begin  all  the  days  that  ensue,  since 
preparations  can  thus  be  made  for  whatever  the  new  queen  considers  appropriate  with  regard  to  the  following  day.  For 
we  are  unlikely  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  future  unless  some  thought  is  devoted  beforehand  to  the  matter.  And 
therefore,  with  due  reverence  to  the  One  who  gives  life  to  all  things,  and  with  an  eye  to  our  common  good,  I  decree  that 
on  this  coming  day  the  queen  who  will  govern  our  realm  shall  be  Filomena,  a  young  lady  of  excellent  judgement.’ 

Having  spoken  these  words,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  removed  her  laurel  garland,  which  she  reverently  placed  upon 
Filomena;  after  which,  first  she  herself,  then  all  the  other  maidens,  and  the  young  men  too,  hailed  Filomena  as  their 
queen  and  pledged  themselves  with  good  grace  to  her  sovereignty. 

Filomena  blushed  a  little  for  modesty  on  finding  that  she  had  been  crowned  as  their  queen.  But  recalling  the  words  so 
recently  uttered  by  Pampinea,  and  not  wishing  to  appear  obtuse,  she  plucked  up  courage,  and  first  of  all  she  confirmed 
the  appointments  made  by  Pampinea,  and  gave  instructions  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  following  morning,  as  well 
as  for  supper  that  evening,  due  account  being  taken  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  staying.  Then  she  began  to  address 


the  company  as  follows: 

‘Dearest  companions,  albeit  Pampinea,  more  out  of  kindness  of  heart  than  for  any  merit  of  my  own,  has  made  me  your 
queen,  I  do  not  intend,  in  shaping  the  manner  in  which  we  should  comport  ourselves,  merely  to  follow  my  personal 
judgement,  but  rather  to  blend  my  judgement  with  yours.  In  order  that  you  may  know  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  thus  be 
at  liberty  to  suggest  additions  or  curtailments  to  my  programme,  I  propose  to  expound  it  to  you  briefly.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  I  would  say  that  the  formalities  observed  today  by  Pampinea  were  both  laudable  and  pleasing.  And  so,  until 
such  time  as  we  should  find  them  wearisome,  whether  through  constant  repetition  or  for  some  other  reason,  I  consider 
they  ought  to  remain  unaltered. 

‘Having  thus  confirmed  the  procedure  for  the  activities  upon  which  we  have  now  embarked,  we  can  rise  from  this 
place,  and  go  off  in  search  of  our  amusement.  And  when  the  sun  is  about  to  set,  we  shall  sup  out  of  doors,  and  then  we 
shall  have  a  few  songs  and  other  entertainments,  after  which  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  bed.  Tomorrow  morning  we  shall  rise 
early,  whilst  it  is  yet  cool,  and  once  more  we  shall  go  off  somewhere  and  engage  in  whatever  pastime  each  of  us  may 
prefer.  In  due  course  we  shall  return,  as  we  did  today,  in  order  to  breakfast  together.  We  shall  then  dance  for  a  while,  and 
when  we  have  risen  from  our  siesta,  we  shall  return  and  resume  our  storytelling,  from  which  I  consider  that  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  of  profit  is  derived. 

‘I  do  however  wish  to  initiate  a  practice  which  Pampinea,  because  she  was  elected  late  as  our  queen,  was  unable  to 
introduce:  namely,  to  restrict  the  matter  of  our  storytelling1  within  some  fixed  limit  which  will  be  defined  for  you  in 
advance,  so  that  each  of  us  will  have  time  to  prepare  a  good  story  on  the  subject  prescribed. 

‘Ever  since  the  world  began,  men  have  been  subject  to  various  tricks  of  Fortune,  and  it  will  ever  be  thus  until  the  end. 
Let  each  of  us,  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,  make  it  our  purpose  to  take  as  our  theme  those  who  after  suffering  a  series  of 
misfortunes  are  brought  to  a  state  of  unexpected  happiness.  ’ 

This  rule  was  commended  by  all  the  company,  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike,  and  they  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it.  But 
Dioneo  said,  when  the  rest  had  finished  talking: 

‘My  lady,  like  all  the  others,  I  too  say  that  the  rule  you  have  given  us  is  highly  attractive  and  laudable.  But  I  would  ask 
you  to  grant  me  a  special  privilege,  which  I  wish  to  have  conferred  upon  me  for  as  long  as  our  company  shall  last, 
namely,  that  whenever  I  feel  so  inclined,  I  may  be  exempted  from  this  law  obliging  us  to  conform  to  the  subject  agreed, 
and  tell  whatever  story  I  please.  But  so  that  none  shall  think  I  desire  this  favour  because  I  have  but  a  poor  supply  of 
stories,  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  am  willing  always  to  be  the  last  person  to  speak.’ 

The  queen,  knowing  what  a  jovial  and  entertaining  fellow  he  was,  and  clearly  perceiving  that  he  was  only  asking  this 
favour  so  that,  if  the  company  should  grow  weary  of  hearing  people  talk,  he  could  enliven  the  proceedings  with  some 
story  that  would  move  them  to  laughter,  cheerfully  granted  his  request,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  others. 
She  then  stood  up,  and  they  all  sauntered  off  towards  a  stream  of  crystal-clear  water,  which  descended  the  side  of  a  hill 
and  flowed  through  the  shade  of  a  thickly  wooded  valley,  its  banks  lined  with  smooth  round  stones  and  verdant  grasses. 
On  reaching  the  stream,  they  stepped  barefoot  and  with  naked  arms  into  the  water  and  began  to  engage  in  various  games 
with  each  other.  But  when  it  was  nearly  time  for  supper,  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  house,  and  there  they  supped 
merrily  together. 

After  supper,  instruments  were  sent  for,  and  the  queen  decreed  that  a  dance  should  begin,  which  Lauretta  was  to  lead 
whilst  Emilia  was  to  sing  a  song,  accompanied  on  the  lute  by  Dioneo.  No  sooner  did  she  hear  the  queen’s  command  than 
Lauretta  promptly  began  to  dance,  and  she  was  joined  by  the  others,  whilst  Emilia  sang  the  following  song  in  amorous 
tones: 

‘In  mine  own  beauty  take  I  such  delight 
That  to  no  other  love  could 
I  My  fond  affections  plight. 


‘Since  in  my  looking-glass  each  hour  I  spy 


Beauty  enough  to  satisfy  the  mind, 

Why  seek  out  past  delights,  or  new  ones  try 
When  all  content  within  my  glass  I  find? 

What  other  sight  so  pleasing  to  mine  eyes 
Is  there  that  I  might  see 
Which  further  I  could  prize? 

‘My  sweet  reflection  never  fades  away; 

My  consolation  ever  is 
To  see  it  every  day. 

It  lies  beyond  the  tongue’s  expressing 
To  celebrate  a  joy  so  fine; 

None  understands  this  bliss  who  has  not  burned 
With  a  delight  like  mine. 

‘The  longer  I  reflect  upon  those  same 

Eyes  that  stare  from  mine  own  face  back  to  me, 

The  fiercer  bums  the  flame. 

I  yield  it  all  my  heart,  it  renders  back 
All  that  I  gave;  I  taste  the  bliss 
It  promised  me;  and  hope  yet  more  to  have. 

Ah,  who  has  loved  like  this!’ 

Albeit  the  words  of  this  little  song  caused  not  a  few  to  ponder  its  meaning,  they  all  joined  cheerfully  in  the  choruses. 
When  it  was  over,  they  danced  and  sang  some  other  short  pieces,  and  then,  as  the  night  was  short  and  much  of  it  already 
spent,  the  queen  was  pleased  to  bring  the  first  day  to  an  end.  Having  called  for  torches  to  be  lit,  she  ordered  her 
companions  to  retire  to  rest  till  the  following  morning,  and  this  command,  returning  to  their  several  rooms,  they  duly 
obeyed. 

Here  ends  the  First  Day  of  the  Decameron 


SECOND  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Second  Day ,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Filomena,  the  discussion  turns  upon  those  who  after  suffering  a  series  of 
misfortunes  are  brought  to  a  state  of  unexpected  happiness. 

The  sun,  having  already  ushered  in  the  new  day,  was  casting  its  light  into  every  corner,  and  the  birds  singing  gaily  among 
the  green  boughs  were  announcing  its  presence  to  the  ear,  when  the  seven  ladies  and  the  three  young  men  rose  with  one 
accord  from  their  slumbers.  Entering  the  gardens,  they  went  from  one  part  to  another,  and  amused  themselves  for  a  long 
time  by  wandering  unhurriedly  over  the  dew-flecked  lawns  and  weaving  pretty  garlands  of  flowers.  And  as  they  had  done 
on  the  previous  day,  so  they  did  on  this.  Having  breakfasted  in  the  open  air,  they  danced  a  little  and  then  retired  to  rest. 
Rising  in  the  afternoon  at  about  the  hour  of  nones,  as  their  queen  had  requested,  they  came  to  the  little  green  meadow, 
where  they  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  around  her.  She,  looking  most  shapely  and  attractive,  sat  there  with  her  laurel 
crown  on  her  head,  gazing  in  turn  at  each  of  her  companions,  and  eventually  she  requested  Neifile  to  open  the  day’s 
proceedings  by  telling  the  first  story.  Whereupon,  without  awaiting  further  encouragement,  Neifile  cheerfully  began  in 
the  following  manner: 

FIRST  STORY 

Martellino,  having  pretended  to  be  paralysed,  gives  the  impression  that  he  has  been  cured  by  being  placed  on  the  body  of  Saint 
Arrigo. 1  When  his  deception  is  discovered,  he  is  beaten,  arrested,  and  very  nearly  hanged:  but  in  the  end  he  saves  his  skin. 

It  has  often  happened,  dearest  ladies,  that  a  man  who  has  attempted  to  hold  people  up  to  ridicule,  especially  in  matters 
worthy  of  reverence,  has  merely  found  himself  humiliated,  sometimes  suffering  injury  into  the  bargain.  Hence,  in 
deference  to  the  queen’s  wishes,  and  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  theme,  I  propose  in  this  story  of  mine  to  tell  you  what 
happened  to  a  fellow  citizen  of  ours  who,  after  running  into  serious  trouble,  escaped  far  more  lightly  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

Not  long  ago  there  lived  in  Treviso  a  German,  whose  name  was  Arrigo.  He  was  just  a  poor  fellow  who  carried  people’s 
heavy  goods  for  hire,  yet  everyone  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  honest  and  very  saintly  ways.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  Trevisans  claim  that  when  he  died,  all  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  in  Treviso  began  to  ring  of  their  own 
accord.  This  was  taken  as  a  miracle,  and  everyone  said  that  Arrigo  must  be  a  Saint.  The  whole  of  the  populace  therefore 
converged  on  the  house  in  which  his  corpse  was  lying,  and  from  there  they  conveyed  it  to  the  cathedral,  treating  it  as 
though  it  were  indeed  the  body  of  a  Saint.  People  who  were  lame  or  blind  or  paralysed  were  taken  to  the  church,  along 
with  others  suffering  from  any  kind  of  illness  or  infirmity,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  all  be  cured  by  contact  with 
Arrigo’s  body. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  turmoil,  with  people  rushing  hither  and  thither,  three  fellow  citizens  of  ours,  whose  names 
were  Stecchi,  Martellino,  and  Marchese,  happened  to  arrive  in  Treviso.  These  three  used  to  do  the  rounds  of  the  various 
courts,  where  they  would  entertain  their  audiences  by  putting  on  disguises  and  making  all  manner  of  gestures,  by  means 
of  which  they  could  impersonate  anyone  they  pleased.  They  had  never  been  to  Treviso  before,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
so  much  commotion.  But  when  they  heard  the  reason,  they  immediately  wanted  to  go  and  see  for  themselves.  After 
calling  at  an  inn,  where  they  left  their  belongings,  Marchese  said: 

‘We  ought  to  go  and  inspect  this  Saint.  But  I  can’t  see  how  we  are  to  reach  him,  because  from  what  I  have  heard,  the 
square  is  swarming  with  Germans,2  to  say  nothing  of  the  armed  men  stationed  there  by  the  ruler  to  prevent  disturbances. 
And  in  any  case,  the  church  itself  is  said  to  be  crammed  with  so  many  people,  that  it  can  hardly  take  another  living  soul.’ 

‘Don’t  be  put  off  by  a  little  thing  like  that,’  said  Martellino,  who  was  eager  to  see  what  was  going  on.  ‘I  shall  certainly 
find  a  way  of  reaching  the  Saint’s  body.’ 


‘How?’  said  Marchese. 


‘Like  this,’  Martellino  replied.  ‘I’ll  disguise  myself  as  a  paralytic,  and  pretend  I  can’t  walk.  Then  with  you  propping  me 
up  on  one  side  and  Stecchi  on  the  other,  you  will  both  go  along  giving  the  impression  that  you’re  taking  me  to  be  healed 
by  the  Saint.  When  they  see  us  coming,  everyone  will  step  aside  and  let  us  through.’ 

Marchese  and  Stecchi  thought  this  a  splendid  idea,  so  all  three  of  them  promptly  left  the  inn  and  went  to  a  lonely 
spot,  where  Martellino  contorted  not  only  his  hands,  fingers,  arms  and  legs,  but  also  his  mouth,  his  eyes  and  the  whole  of 
his  face,  becoming  such  a  horrifying  spectacle  that  no  one  would  have  taken  him  for  anything  other  than  a  genuine  case 
of  hopeless  and  total  bodily  paralysis.  In  this  state  he  was  taken  up  by  Marchese  and  Stecchi,  and  they  headed  for  the 
church,  with  pity  written  all  over  their  faces,  humbly  beseeching  all  those  blocking  their  path  to  make  way,  for  the  love 
of  God.  They  persuaded  people  to  move  without  any  trouble,  and  in  brief,  to  the  accompaniment  of  almost  continuous 
cries  of  ‘Make  way!  Make  way!’,  and  with  all  eyes  turned  in  their  direction,  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  body  of 
Saint  Arrigo  was  lying.  There  were  some  gentlemen  standing  round  the  body,  and  they  quickly  took  hold  of  Martellino 
and  laid  him  across  it,  so  that  it  might  help  him  regain  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

Martellino  lay  there  motionless  for  a  while,  with  all  eyes  fixed  upon  him  to  see  what  would  happen.  Then,  like  the 
skilled  performer  that  he  was,  he  began  to  go  through  the  motions  of  straightening  out  one  of  his  fingers,  then  a  hand, 
then  an  arm,  and  so  on  until  he  had  unwound  himself  completely.  When  the  people  saw  this,  they  applauded  Saint  Arrigo 
so  rowdily  that  a  roll  of  thunder  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  was  a  Florentine  standing  nearby,  and  although  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
Martellino,  he  had  failed  to  recognize  him  when  he  was  first  led  in,  because  of  the  grotesqueness  of  his  appearance.  But 
when  he  saw  him  standing  up  straight,  he  knew  at  once  who  it  was,  and  he  burst  out  laughing  and  said: 

‘God  damn  the  fellow!  Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  him  arriving,  that  he  was  not  really  paralysed  at  all!’ 

‘What?’  exclaimed  a  number  of  Trevisans,  who  had  overheard  the  Florentine’s  words.  ‘Do  you  mean  to  say  he  was  not 
paralysed?’ 

‘Heaven  forbid!’  the  Florentine  replied.  ‘He  has  always  stood  as  straight  as  the  rest  of  us.  But  as  you  could  see  just 
now,  he  has  this  extraordinary  knack  of  disguising  himself  in  any  manner  he  chooses.’ 

There  was  no  need  to  say  any  more,  for  on  hearing  this  they  forced  their  way  to  the  front,  and  began  to  shout: 

‘Take  hold  of  that  blaspheming  swindler!  He  comes  here  pretending  to  be  a  cripple,  poking  fun  at  our  Saint  and 
making  fools  of  us  when  he  wasn’t  really  crippled  at  all!’ 

And  so  saying,  they  seized  him  and  dragged  him  away;  then  they  took  him  by  the  hair,  tore  every  stitch  of  clothing 
from  his  back,  and  started  to  punch  and  to  kick  him.  In  fact,  everybody  within  sight  was  bearing  down  upon  him,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  Martellino. 

‘Mercy,  for  the  love  of  God!’  he  cried,  defending  himself  as  best  he  could.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  for  more  and  more 
people  were  piling  on  top  of  him  every  minute. 

When  Marchese  and  Stecchi  saw  what  was  happening,  they  began  to  have  serious  misgivings.  Fearing  for  their  own 
safety,  they  dared  not  go  to  Martellino’s  assistance,  but  on  the  contrary  they  yelled  ‘Kill  him!’  as  loudly  as  anybody  else, 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  devise  some  way  of  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  the  mob. 

And  he  would  certainly  have  been  killed  but  for  a  quick  piece  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  Marchese,  who  made  his  way 
as  swiftly  as  possible  to  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  watch,  drawn  up  in  strength  outside  the  church,  and  said  to  him: 

‘For  God’s  sake,  come  quickly!  There’s  a  villain  over  here  who  has  cut  my  purse,  and  robbed  me  of  a  hundred  gold 
florins  at  the  very  least.  Arrest  him!  Please  don’t  let  him  run  off  with  my  money!’ 

On  hearing  this,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  officers  rushed  over  to  the  place  where  poor  Martellino  was  having  his  brains 
beaten  out,  and  after  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  with  enormous  difficulty,  they  removed  him  all  bruised  and 
battered  from  their  clutches,  and  hauled  him  off  to  the  magistrate’s  palace. 

A  number  of  people  followed  him  all  the  way,  still  angry  with  him  for  hoodwinking  them,  and  when  they  heard  he 


had  been  arrested  as  a  cutpurse,  they  too  began  to  claim  that  he  had  stolen  their  purses,  thinking  this  as  fair  a  way  as  any 
of  making  life  unpleasant  for  him.  The  magistrate,  who  was  of  a  harsh  disposition,  no  sooner  heard  these  accusations 
than  he  took  him  aside  and  began  to  interrogate  him  on  the  matter.  But  Martellino  gave  him  facetious  answers,  as  though 
quite  unconcerned  at  his  arrest.  This  upset  the  judge,  who  had  him  fastened  to  the  strappado,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
given  a  series  of  good  hard  blows,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  a  confession  from  him  before  having  him  hanged. 

When  they  let  him  down,  and  the  judge  asked  him  whether  the  accusations  brought  against  him  were  true,  he  replied, 
since  a  straight  denial  would  have  been  useless: 

‘Sir,  I  am  ready  to  confess  the  truth.  But  make  each  of  my  accusers  say  when  and  where  I  cut  his  purse,  and  I  will  tell 
you  whether  or  not  I  did  it.’ 

‘A  good  idea!’  said  the  judge,  and  he  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  summoned.  One  of  them  claimed  that  his  purse 
had  been  stolen  a  week  before,  another  said  six  days,  another  four,  and  some  of  them  said  they  had  been  robbed  that  very 
day.  Whereupon  Martellino  retorted: 

‘Sir,  they  are  all  a  lot  of  bare-faced  liars,  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you,  because  I  only  arrived  in  this  city  for  the  first  time 
a  couple  of  hours  ago.  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  set  foot  in  it  at  all!  As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  went  to  have  a  look  at  the  body 
of  this  Saint,  where  I  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  given  a  good  drubbing,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself.  Ask  the  customs  officer  at 
the  city  gates,  consult  his  register,  ask  my  landlord,  and  they  will  all  bear  out  what  I  have  told  you.  And  if  you  find  I  am 
telling  the  truth,  I  beg  you  to  listen  no  further  to  these  vicious  perjurers.  Please  don’t  let  me  be  tortured  and  put  to  death.’ 

Meanwhile,  with  the  matter  proceeding  along  these  lines,  word  had  reached  Marchese  and  Stecchi  that  the  judge  was 
giving  him  a  rough  handling  and  had  already  put  him  on  the  strappado.  ‘We  have  made  a  fine  mess  of  things,’  they  said, 
shaking  with  fright.  ‘We  have  taken  him  out  of  the  frying-pan,  and  dropped  him  straight  in  the  fire.’3  Being  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned,  they  tracked  down  their  landlord,  and  explained  to  him  what  had  happened.  The  landlord,  who 
was  highly  amused  at  their  tale,  took  them  to  see  a  man  called  Sandro  Agolanti,  a  Florentine  living  in  Treviso  who  had 
considerable  influence  with  the  ruler  of  the  city.  Having  acquainted  him  with  all  the  facts,  the  landlord  joined  the  other 
two  in  pleading  with  him  to  intervene  on  Martellino’s  behalf. 

Sandro  laughed  heartily,  then  he  went  off  to  see  the  prince,  and  persuaded  him  to  send  for  Martellino.  The  men  who 
were  sent  to  fetch  him  found  him  still  standing  in  front  of  the  judge,  wearing  nothing  but  a  shirt,  and  trembling  all  over 
with  fear  and  dismay  because  the  judge  would  not  listen  to  anything  that  was  said  in  his  defence.  Indeed,  since  he 
happened  to  have  some  sort  of  grudge  against  Florentines,  he  was  quite  determined  to  have  him  hanged,  and  stubbornly 
refused  to  hand  him  over  until  he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  When  Martellino  came  before  the  ruler,  he  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  what  had  happened,  and  begged  him  as  a  supreme  favour  to  let  him  go  about  his  business;  for  until  he  was 
safely  back  in  Florence,  he  would  always  feel  that  he  had  a  noose  round  his  neck.  The  ruler  went  into  fits  of  laughter  to 
hear  of  such  remarkable  goings  on  and  ordered  each  of  them  to  be  provided  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Thus  all  three 
emerged  from  this  dreadful  ordeal  better  than  they  ever  expected,  and  returned  home  safe  and  sound. 


SECOND  STORY 


Rinaldo  d’Asti  is  robbed,  turns  up  at  Castel  Guiglielmo,  and  is  provided  with  hospitality  by  a  widow.  Then,  having  recovered  his 
belongings,  he  returns  home  safe  and  sound. 

Neifile’s  account  of  Martellino’s  adventures  brought  gales  of  laughter  from  the  ladies  and  the  young  men,  especially 
Filostrato,  who,  being  seated  next  to  Neifile,  was  bidden  by  the  queen  to  tell  the  next  story.  He  began  straightway,  as 
follows: 

Fair  ladies,  the  story  that  takes  my  fancy  is  one  that  contains  a  judicious  mixture  of  piety,  calamity  and  love.  Possibly 
it  has  no  more  to  recommend  it  than  its  usefulness,  but  it  will  be  especially  helpful  to  people  wandering  through  the 
uncertain  territories  of  love,  where  those  who  have  not  made  a  regular  habit  of  saying  Saint  Julian’s  paternoster,1  even 
though  they  have  good  beds,  may  find  themselves  uncomfortably  lodged. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Marquis  Azzo  of  Ferrara,  a  merchant  whose  name  was  Rinaldo  d’Asti  was  returning  home  after 
dispatching  certain  business  in  Bologna.  He  had  already  passed  through  Ferrara,  and  was  riding  towards  Verona,  when  he 
fell  in  with  three  men  who,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of  merchants,  were  in  fact  brigands  of  a  particularly 
desperate  and  disreputable  sort.  With  these  he  struck  up  conversation,  and  rashly  agreed  to  ride  along  in  their  company. 

On  seeing  that  he  was  a  merchant,  who  was  probably  carrying  a  certain  amount  of  money  with  him,  these  men 
resolved  to  rob  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  But  in  order  not  to  arouse  his  suspicions,  they  assumed  an  air  of  simplicity 
and  respectability,  restricting  their  conversation  to  the  subject  of  loyalty  and  other  polite  topics,  and  went  out  of  their 
way  to  appear  humble  and  obliging  towards  him.  He  consequently  thought  himself  very  fortunate  to  have  met  them,  for 
he  was  travelling  alone  except  for  a  single  servant  on  horseback.  As  they  went  along,  with  the  conversation  passing  as 
usual  from  one  thing  to  another,  they  got  on  to  the  subject  of  the  prayers  that  people  address  to  God,  and  one  of  the 
bandits  turned  to  Rinaldo  and  said: 

‘What  about  you,  sir?  What  prayer  do  you  generally  say  when  you  are  travelling?’ 

‘To  tell  the  truth,’  Rinaldo  replied,  ‘in  matters  of  this  kind  I  am  rather  simple  and  down-to-earth.  I  am  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  who  likes  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  I  don’t  know  many  prayers.  All  the  same,  when  I  am  travelling  it  is 
my  custom  never  to  leave  the  inn  of  a  morning  without  reciting  an  Our  Father  and  a  Hail  Mary  for  the  souls  of  Saint 
Julian’s  father  and  mother,  after  which  I  pray  to  God  and  the  Saint  to  give  me  a  good  lodging  for  the  night  to  come.  On 
many  a  day,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  have  met  with  great  dangers,  only  to  survive  them  all  and  find  myself  at 
nightfall  in  a  safe  place  and  a  comfortable  lodging.  Now  I  firmly  believe  this  favour  to  have  been  obtained  for  me  from 
God  by  Saint  Julian,  in  whose  honour  I  recite  my  prayer;  and  if  on  any  morning  I  neglected  to  say  it,  I  would  feel  I  could 
do  nothing  right  the  whole  day,  and  would  come  to  some  harm  before  the  evening.’ 

‘Did  you  say  it  this  morning?’  said  the  man  who  had  asked  him  the  question. 

‘I  did  indeed,’  replied  Rinaldo. 

The  man,  who  by  this  time  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  said  to  himself:  ‘A  fat  lot  of  good  it  will  do  you,  for  I 
reckon  you  are  going  to  have  a  poor  night’s  lodging  if  all  goes  according  to  plan.’  Then  he  turned  to  Rinaldo  and  said: 

‘I  too  have  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  although  I  have  heard  many  people  speak  highly  of  this  Saint,  I  have  never 
prayed  to  him  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  have  always  managed  to  find  good  quarters.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  this  evening 
which  of  us  is  the  better  lodged:  you,  who  have  said  the  prayer,  or  I,  who  have  not  said  it.  Mind  you,  I  do  use  another  one 
instead,  either  the  Dirupisti  or  the  Intemerata  or  the  De  Profundis,  all  of  which  are  extremely  effective,  or  so  my  old 
grandmother  used  to  tell  me.’ 

And  so  they  went  along,  talking  of  this  and  that,  with  the  three  men  biding  their  time  and  waiting  for  a  suitable  place 
to  carry  their  villainous  plan  into  effect.  The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when,  at  a  concealed  and  deserted  river-crossing 
on  the  far  side  of  the  fortress-town  called  Castel  Guiglielmo,  the  three  bandits  took  advantage  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 


to  launch  their  attack  and  rob  him  of  everything  he  possessed,  including  his  horse.  Before  leaving,  they  turned  to  him  as 
he  stood  there  in  nothing  but  his  shirt,  and  called  out: 

‘Now  see  whether  the  prayer  you  said  to  Saint  Julian  will  give  you  as  good  a  night’s  lodging  as  our  own  saint  will 
provide  for  us.’  They  then  crossed  the  river,  and  rode  off. 

Rinaldo’s  wretch  of  a  servant  did  nothing  to  assist  his  master  on  seeing  him  attacked,  but  turned  his  horse  round  and 
galloped  all  the  way  to  Castel  Guiglielmo  without  stopping.  It  was  already  dark  by  the  time  he  entered  the  town,  so  he 
conveniently  forgot  the  whole  business,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  an  inn. 

Rinaldo,  bare-footed  and  wearing  only  a  shirt,  was  at  his  wits’  end,  for  the  weather  was  very  cold,  it  was  snowing  hard 
the  whole  time,  and  it  was  getting  darker  every  minute.  Shivering  all  over,  his  teeth  chattering,  he  began  to  look  round 
for  a  sheltered  spot  where  he  could  spend  the  night  without  freezing  to  death.  But  since  there  had  been  a  war  in  the 
countryside2  a  short  time  previously  and  everything  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  there  was  no  shelter  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  and  so  he  set  off  for  Castel  Guiglielmo,  walking  at  a  brisk  pace  on  account  of  the  cold.  He  had  no  idea  whether 
his  servant  had  fled  to  the  fortress  or  to  some  other  town,  but  he  thought  that,  once  inside  the  walls,  God  would  surely 
send  him  some  sort  of  relief. 

He  still  had  over  a  mile  to  go  when  night  came  on  with  a  vengeance,  and  when  he  finally  arrived  it  was  so  late  that 
the  gates  were  locked,  the  drawbridges  were  up,  and  he  was  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Feeling  depressed  and  miserable, 
he  looked  round  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  see  whether  there  was  a  place  where  he  would  at  least  find  some  protection 
from  the  snow,  and  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  a  house  that  jutted  out  appreciably  from  the  top  of  the  castle  walls,  so 
he  decided  to  go  and  take  refuge  beneath  it  till  daybreak.  When  he  reached  the  spot,  he  discovered  there  was  a  postern 
underneath  the  overhang,  and  although  the  door  was  locked,  at  its  base  he  heaped  a  quantity  of  straw  which  was  lying 
nearby,  and  settled  down  upon  it.  He  was  thoroughly  fed  up,  and  complained  at  regular  intervals  to  Saint  Julian,  saying 
that  this  was  no  way  to  treat  one  of  his  faithful  devotees.  Saint  Julian  had  not  lost  sight  of  him,  however,  and  before  very 
long  he  was  to  see  that  Rinaldo  was  comfortably  settled. 

In  the  castle  there  was  a  widow,  lovelier  of  body  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world,  with  whom  the  Marquis  Azzo 
was  madly  in  love.  He  had  set  her  up  there  as  his  mistress,  and  she  was  living  in  the  very  house  beneath  which  Rinaldo 
had  taken  refuge.  As  it  happened,  the  Marquis  had  arrived  at  the  castle  on  that  very  day  with  the  intention  of  spending 
the  night  with  her,  and  had  made  secret  arrangements  to  have  a  sumptuous  supper  prepared,  and  to  take  a  bath  in  the 
lady’s  house  beforehand.  Everything  was  ready,  and  she  was  only  waiting  for  the  Marquis  to  turn  up,  when  a  servant 
happened  to  arrive  at  the  gate,  bringing  the  Marquis  a  message  requiring  him  to  leave  immediately.  So  he  sent  word  to 
the  lady  that  he  would  not  be  coming,  then  hastily  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.  The  lady,  feeling  rather 
disconsolate  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  herself,  decided  she  would  have  the  bath  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
Marquis,  after  which  she  would  sup  and  go  to  bed.  And  so  into  the  bath  she  went. 

As  she  lay  there  in  the  bath,  which  was  near  the  postern  on  the  other  side  of  which  our  unfortunate  hero  had  taken 
shelter,  she  could  hear  the  wails  and  moans  being  uttered  by  Rinaldo,  who  sounded  from  the  way  his  teeth  were 
chattering  as  if  he  had  been  turned  into  a  stork.3  She  therefore  summoned  her  maid,  and  said: 

‘Go  upstairs,  look  over  the  wall,  and  see  who  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  door.  Find  out  who  he  is  and  what  he  is 
doing  there.’ 

The  maid  went  up,  and  by  the  light  of  the  stars  she  saw  him  sitting  there  just  as  we  have  described  him,  bare-footed 
and  wearing  only  his  shirt,  and  quivering  all  over  like  a  jelly.  She  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  Rinaldo,  who  was  shaking 
so  much  that  he  could  hardly  articulate,  told  her  his  name  and  explained  as  briefly  as  possible  how  and  why  he  came  to 
be  there.  He  then  implored  her,  in  an  agonized  voice,  to  do  whatever  she  could  to  prevent  his  being  left  there  all  night 
slowly  freezing  to  death. 

The  maid,  feeling  very  sorry  for  him,  returned  to  her  mistress  and  told  her  the  whole  story.  The  lady  too  was  filled 


with  pity,  and,  remembering  that  she  had  a  key  for  that  particular  door,  which  the  Marquis  occasionally  used  for  his 
clandestine  visits,  she  said  to  the  maid: 

‘Go  and  let  him  in,  but  do  it  quietly.  We  have  this  supper  here,  and  no  one  to  eat  it.  And  we  can  easily  put  him  up,  for 
there’s  plenty  of  room.’ 

The  maid  warmly  commended  her  mistress’s  charity,  then  she  went  and  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in.  Perceiving 
that  he  was  almost  frozen  stiff,  the  lady  of  the  house  said  to  him: 

‘Quickly,  good  sir,  step  into  that  bath  whilst  it  is  still  warm.’ 

He  willingly  obeyed,  without  waiting  to  be  bidden  twice.  His  whole  body  was  refreshed  by  its  warmth,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  returning  from  death  to  life.  The  lady  had  him  supplied  with  clothes  that  had  once  belonged  to  her  husband, 
who  had  died  quite  recently,  and  when  he  put  them  on  they  fitted  him  to  perfection.  As  he  awaited  further  instructions 
from  the  lady,  he  fell  to  thanking  God  and  Saint  Julian  for  rescuing  him  from  the  cruel  night  he  had  been  expecting,  and 
leading  him  to  what  appeared  a  good  lodging. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  had  taken  a  brief  rest,  having  first  ordered  a  huge  fire  to  be  lit  in  one  of  the  rooms,  to  which  she 
presently  came,  asking  what  had  become  of  the  gentleman. 

‘He’s  dressed,  ma’am,’  replied  the  maid,  ‘and  he’s  ever  so  handsome,  and  seems  a  very  decent  and  respectable  person.’ 

‘Then  go  and  call  him,’  said  the  woman,  ‘and  tell  him  to  come  here  by  the  fire  and  have  some  supper,  for  I  know  he 
has  not  had  anything  to  eat.’ 

On  entering  the  room,  Rinaldo,  judging  from  her  appearance  that  she  was  a  lady  of  quality,  greeted  her  with  due 
reverence  and  thanked  her  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command  for  the  kindness  she  had  done  him.  When  she  saw  him 
and  heard  him  speak,  the  lady  concluded  that  her  maid  had  been  right,  and  she  welcomed  him  cordially,  installed  him  in 
a  comfortable  chair  beside  her  own  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  asked  him  what  had  happened  and  how  he  came  to  be  there, 
whereupon  Rinaldo  told  her  the  whole  story  in  detail. 

The  lady  had  already  heard  bits  of  the  story  after  the  arrival  of  Rinaldo’s  servant  at  the  castle,  and  so  she  fully 
believed  everything  he  told  her.  She  in  turn  told  him  what  she  knew  about  his  servant,  adding  that  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  find  him  next  morning.  But  by  now  the  table  was  laid  for  supper,  and  Rinaldo,  after  washing  his  hands  with 
the  lady,  accepted  her  invitation  to  sit  down  and  eat  at  her  side. 

He  was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  fellow  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  impeccably  good  manners,  and  the  lady  cast  many 
an  appreciative  glance  in  his  direction.  As  she  had  been  expecting  to  sleep  with  the  Marquis,  her  carnal  instincts  were 
already  aroused,  and  after  supper  she  got  up  from  the  table  and  consulted  with  her  maid  to  find  out  whether  she  thought 
it  a  good  idea,  since  the  Marquis  had  let  her  down,  to  make  use  of  this  unexpected  gift  of  Fortune.  The  maid,  knowing 
what  her  mistress  had  in  mind,  encouraged  her  for  all  she  was  worth,  with  the  result  that  the  lady  returned  to  Rinaldo, 
whom  she  had  left  standing  alone  by  the  fire,  and  began  to  ogle  him,  saying: 

‘Come,  Rinaldo,  why  are  you  looking  so  unhappy?  What’s  the  good  of  worrying  about  the  loss  of  a  horse  and  a  few 
clothes?  Do  relax  and  cheer  up.  I  want  you  to  feel  completely  at  home  here.  In  fact,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  seeing 
you  in  those  clothes,  I  keep  thinking  you  are  my  late  husband,  and  I’ve  been  wanting  to  take  you  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you 
the  whole  evening.  I  would  certainly  have  done  so,  but  I  was  afraid  you  might  take  it  amiss.’ 

On  hearing  these  words  and  perceiving  the  gleam  in  the  lady’s  eyes,  Rinaldo,  who  was  no  fool,  advanced  towards  her 
with  open  arms,  saying: 

‘My  lady,  I  shall  always  have  you  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  I  am  alive,  and  when  I  consider  the  fate  from  which  you 
delivered  me,  it  would  be  highly  discourteous  of  me  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  further  your  inclinations  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Kiss  and  embrace  me,  therefore,  to  your  heart’s  content,  and  I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  return  the 
compliment.’ 

There  was  no  need  for  any  further  preliminaries.  The  lady,  who  was  all  aflame  with  amorous  desire,  promptly  rushed 


into  his  arms.  Clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  she  smothered  him  with  a  thousand  eager  kisses  and  received  as  many  in 
return,  then  they  both  retired  into  her  bedroom,  where  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  bed,  and  before  the  night  was 
over  they  satisfied  their  longings  repeatedly  and  in  full  measure. 

They  arose  as  soon  as  dawn  began  to  break,  for  the  lady  was  anxious  not  to  give  cause  for  scandal.  Having  provided 
him  with  some  very  old  clothes  and  filled  his  purse  with  money,  she  then  explained  which  road  he  must  take  on  entering 
the  fortress  in  order  to  find  his  servant,  and  finally  she  let  him  out  by  the  postern  through  which  he  had  entered, 
imploring  him  to  keep  their  encounter  a  secret. 

As  soon  as  it  was  broad  day  and  the  gates  were  opened,  he  entered  the  castle,  giving  the  impression  he  was  arriving 
from  a  distance,  and  rooted  out  his  servant.  Having  changed  into  the  clothes  that  were  in  his  portmanteau,  he  was  about 
to  mount  his  servant’s  horse,  when  as  if  by  some  divine  miracle  the  three  brigands  were  brought  into  the  castle,  after 
being  arrested  for  another  crime  they  had  committed  shortly  after  robbing  him  on  the  previous  evening.  They  had  made  a 
voluntary  confession,  and  consequently  Rinaldo’s  horse,  clothing  and  money  were  restored  to  him,  and  all  he  lost  was  a 
pair  of  garters,  which  the  robbers  were  unable  to  account  for. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rinaldo,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  Saint  Julian,  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  home  safe  and 
sound,  whilst  the  three  robbers  went  next  day  to  dangle  their  heels  in  the  north  wind. 


THIRD  STORY 


Three  young  men  squander  their  fortunes,  reducing  themselves  to  penury.  A  nephew  of  theirs,  left  penniless,  is  on  his  way  home 
when  he  falls  in  with  an  abbot,  whom  he  discovers  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  England.  She  later  marries  him  and  makes 
good  all  the  losses  suffered  by  his  uncles,  restoring  them  to  positions  of  honour. 

The  whole  company,  men  and  ladies  alike,  listened  with  admiration  to  the  adventures  of  Rinaldo  d’Asti,  commending  his 
piety  and  giving  thanks  to  God  and  Saint  Julian,  who  had  come  to  his  rescue  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need.  Nor, 
moreover,  was  the  lady  considered  to  have  acted  foolishly  (even  though  nobody  openly  said  so)  for  the  way  she  had 
accepted  the  blessing  that  God  had  left  on  her  doorstep.  And  while  everyone  was  busy  talking,  with  half-suppressed 
mirth,  about  the  pleasant  night  the  lady  had  spent,  Pampinea,  finding  herself  next  to  Filostrato  and  realizing  rightly  that 
it  would  be  her  turn  to  speak  next,  collected  her  thoughts  together  and  started  planning  what  to  say.  And  upon  receiving 
the  queen’s  command,  she  began,  in  a  manner  no  less  confident  than  it  was  lively,  to  speak  as  follows: 

Excellent  ladies,  if  the  ways  of  Fortune  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  more  one  discusses  her  actions, 
the  more  remains  to  be  said.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  you  pause  to  consider  that  she  controls  all  the  affairs  we 
unthinkingly  call  our  own,  and  that  consequently  it  is  she  who  arranges  and  rearranges  them  after  her  own  inscrutable 
fashion,  constantly  moving  them  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  then  back  again,  without  following  any 
discernible  plan.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  clearly  illustrated  by  everything  that  happens  in  the  space  of  a  single  day, 
as  well  as  being  borne  out  by  some  of  the  previous  stories.  Nevertheless,  since  our  queen  has  decreed  that  we  should 
speak  on  this  particular  theme,  I  shall  add  to  the  tales  already  told  a  story  of  my  own,  from  which  my  listeners  will 
possibly  derive  some  profit,  and  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  prove  entertaining. 

In  our  city  there  once  lived  a  nobleman  named  Messer  Tebaldo,  who  according  to  some  people  belonged  to  the  Lamberti 
family,  whilst  others  maintain  he  was  an  Agolanti,1  perhaps  for  the  simple  reason  that  Tebaldo’s  son  later  followed  a 
profession  with  which  the  Agolanti  family  has  always  been  associated  and  which  it  practises  to  this  day.  But  leaving  aside 
the  question  to  which  of  the  two  families  he  belonged,  I  can  tell  you  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  his  time, 
and  that  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  first  was  called  Lamberto,  the  second  Tebaldo,  and  the  third  Agolante.  These 
three  had  grown  into  fine  and  mettlesome  youths,  the  eldest  being  not  yet  eighteen,  when  Messer  Tebaldo  died  very  rich, 
and  they  inherited  all  of  his  lands,  houses  and  movables. 

Finding  they  had  come  into  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  possessions,  they  began  to  indulge  in  a  reckless  orgy  of 
spending,  heedless  of  everything  except  their  own  pleasure.  They  employed  a  veritable  army  of  servants,  kept  large 
numbers  of  thoroughbred  horses,  hounds  and  hawks,  entertained  continuously,  gave  presents,  and  entered  the  lists  at 
jousts  and  tournaments.  They  engaged,  not  only  in  all  the  activities  befitting  a  gentleman,  but  also  in  any  others  falling 
within  the  range  of  their  youthful  inclinations.  However,  they  had  not  been  leading  this  sort  of  life  for  long  when  the 
fortune  left  to  them  by  their  father  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  since  their  income  was  inadequate  to  meet  their 
commitments,  they  began  to  pawn  and  sell  their  possessions.  So  busily  were  they  occupied  in  selling  one  thing  after 
another,  that  they  were  scarcely  aware  of  being  almost  bankrupt,  until  one  day  their  eyes,  which  had  been  kept  closed  by 
riches,  were  opened  by  poverty. 

Lamberto  therefore  called  the  others  together  and  pointed  to  the  contrast  between  their  father’s  splendour  and  their 
own  sorry  condition.  He  reminded  them  how  rich  they  had  been,  and  how  they  had  fallen  into  poverty  on  account  of 
their  extravagance.  And  he  encouraged  them,  with  all  the  strength  at  his  command,  to  join  with  him  in  selling  what  little 
they  still  possessed  and  to  go  away,  before  their  destitution  became  even  more  apparent.  They  agreed  to  do  so,  and 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  leave-taking  or  any  other  ceremony,  they  set  out  from  Florence  and  travelled  without 
pause  until  they  arrived  in  England.  There  they  took  a  small  house  in  London,  and,  reducing  their  spending  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  they  began  to  lend  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  their  business  prospered  so  well  that  within  a  few 
years  they  amassed  a  huge  fortune. 


In  consequence  they  were  able  to  return  one  by  one  to  Florence,  where  they  re-purchased  a  large  part  of  their 
possessions,  buying  many  other  things  in  addition,  and  they  all  married.  Since  they  were  still  lending  money  in  England, 
they  sent  a  young  nephew  of  theirs,  called  Alessandro,  to  manage  the  business  there,  whilst  they  themselves  remained  in 
Florence.  Having  forgotten  the  parlous  condition  to  which  they  had  previously  been  reduced  by  their  recklessness,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  they  now  had  families  to  support,  they  spent  with  less  restraint  than  ever,  borrowing  large  sums  of 
money,  and  piling  up  huge  debts  with  every  merchant  in  Florence.  For  a  few  years  they  managed  to  meet  their  expenses 
with  the  help  of  the  money  remitted  to  them  by  Alessandro,  who  had  opened  up  an  extremely  profitable  line  of  business 
by  offering  mortgages  to  barons  on  their  castles  and  other  properties. 

The  three  brothers  spent  lavishly,  and,  since  they  could  always  count  on  England,  they  borrowed  money  whenever 
they  ran  short.  But  suddenly,  a  totally  unexpected  war  broke  out  in  England  between  the  King  and  one  of  his  sons,2 
splitting  the  whole  of  the  island  into  two  rival  factions,  as  a  result  of  which  the  castles  of  the  barons  were  taken  out  of 
Alessandro’s  control,  and  all  his  other  assets  were  frozen.  But  he  remained  in  the  island  in  the  hope  that  son  and  father 
would  make  peace  at  any  moment,  in  which  case  he  might  recover  not  only  all  his  capital,  but  the  outstanding  interest  as 
well.  Meanwhile,  in  Florence,  the  three  brothers  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  curb  their  enormous  expenditure,  but 
borrowed  more  and  more  each  day. 

But  as  the  years  went  by  one  after  another,  and  their  expectations  were  seen  to  be  bearing  no  fruit,  the  three  brothers 
lost  their  sources  of  credit,  and  immediately  afterwards,  since  their  creditors  were  demanding  payment,  they  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Their  assets  were  realized  to  meet  their  debts,  but  the  amount  they  raised  was  insufficient,  and  so  they 
remained  in  prison,  leaving  their  wives  and  little  children  to  wander  off  in  rags,  some  taking  to  the  country,  some  going 
to  one  place,  some  to  another,  with  nothing  but  a  lifetime  of  poverty  ahead  of  them. 

Alessandro,  after  waiting  several  years  in  England  for  a  peace  that  never  came,  thought  it  not  only  pointless  but 
positively  dangerous  to  stay  there  any  longer,  and  decided  to  return  to  Italy.  He  set  out  all  alone  on  his  journey,  but  as  he 
was  leaving  Bruges3  he  happened  to  see,  also  leaving  the  city,  an  abbot  dressed  in  white,  who  was  attended  by  many 
monks  and  preceded  by  a  large  number  of  retainers  and  a  substantial  baggage  train.  Bringing  up  the  rear  were  two 
worthy  knights,  relatives  of  the  King,  with  whom  Alessandro  was  personally  acquainted.  And  so,  having  made  his 
presence  known,  they  readily  received  him  as  one  of  their  company. 

As  he  jogged  along  beside  the  two  knights,  Alessandro  made  polite  inquiries  concerning  the  identity  of  the  monks  who 
were  riding  ahead  with  this  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  asked  where  they  were  all  going. 

‘The  person  riding  up  front,’  replied  one  of  the  knights,  ‘is  a  young  relative  of  ours  who  has  just  been  appointed  Abbot 
of  one  of  the  largest  abbeys  in  England.  But  because  he  is  below  the  minimum  age  prescribed  by  law  for  this  great  office, 
we  are  going  with  him  to  Rome  in  order  to  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  give  him  dispensation  for  his  excessive  youth  and 
confirm  him  in  office.  But  we  wish  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret.’ 

The  new  abbot  rode  on,  sometimes  going  ahead,  sometimes  falling  back  behind  his  retinue,  in  the  style  regularly  to  be 
observed  in  gentlemen  of  quality  when  they  are  travelling,  until  eventually  he  found  himself  level  with  Alessandro,  who 
was  very  young,  exceedingly  good-looking  and  well-built,  and  the  most  well-mannered,  agreeable  and  finely  spoken 
person  you  can  imagine.  The  Abbot’s  first  glimpse  of  Alessandro  gave  him  more  genuine  pleasure  than  anything  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  Calling  him  to  his  side,  he  began  to  converse  amicably  with  him,  asking  who  he  was,  whence  he  had 
come,  and  whither  he  was  bound.  Alessandro  answered  all  his  questions,  frankly  revealing  the  exact  state  of  his  affairs 
and  placing  himself  at  the  Abbot’s  entire  disposal  for  whatever  small  service  he  might  be  able  to  render. 

The  Abbot,  on  hearing  his  fine,  precise  way  of  talking  and  observing  his  manners  more  closely,  judged  him  to  be  a 
gentleman  despite  the  lowly  nature  of  his  past  occupation,  and  became  even  more  enraptured  with  him.  Being  filled  with 
compassion  by  the  tale  of  Alessandro’s  misfortunes,  he  began  to  console  him  in  tones  of  deep  affection,  telling  him  not  to 
lose  hope;  for  if  he  kept  his  courage,  God  would  not  only  restore  him  to  the  position  from  which  he  had  been  toppled  by 
Fortune,  but  set  him  even  higher.  The  Abbot  then  said  that  he  too  was  making  for  Tuscany,  and  invited  Alessandro  to  join 


his  party.  Alessandro  thanked  him  for  his  kind  words,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  do  whatever  he  was  asked. 

So  the  Abbot  rode  on,  becoming  more  and  more  fascinated  by  what  he  saw  of  Alessandro.  And  after  a  few  days,  they 
arrived  at  a  small  town,  not  very  richly  endowed  with  inns,  where  the  Abbot  wished  to  put  up  for  the  night.  Alessandro 
persuaded  the  Abbot  to  dismount  at  a  place  run  by  a  very  good  friend  of  his,  and  saw  that  he  was  given  a  room  in  the 
most  comfortable  part  of  the  house.  By  this  time,  Alessandro,  being  a  very  experienced  traveller,  had  become  a  sort  of 
major-domo  to  the  Abbot,  and  he  searched  high  and  low  to  find  accommodation  in  the  town  for  the  whole  of  the  Abbot’s 
retinue,  lodging  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  the  inn,  the  Abbot  had  supped,  the  hour 
was  very  late,  and  everyone  had  gone  off  to  bed.  He  asked  the  landlord  where  he  could  sleep,  and  the  landlord  replied: 

‘I  really  don’t  know.  As  you  can  see,  the  place  is  completely  full,  and  my  family  and  I  are  having  to  sleep  on  benches. 
But  in  the  Abbot’s  room  there  are  some  cupboards  for  storing  grain.  If  you  like,  I’ll  show  you  where  they  are  and  fix  you 
up  some  sort  of  bed  in  there  to  sleep  the  night  on  as  best  you  can.’ 

‘How  am  I  to  squeeze  into  the  Abbot’s  room?’  said  Alessandro.  ‘You  know  how  tiny  it  is.  There  wasn’t  even  any  space 
in  there  for  a  single  one  of  his  monks  to  lie  on  the  floor.  If  only  I  had  noticed  those  cupboards  when  the  Abbot’s  bed- 
curtains  were  drawn!  His  monks  could  have  slept  in  those,  and  I  could  have  lodged  where  the  monks  are  staying.’ 

‘Well,  that’s  how  matters  stand,’  said  the  landlord.  ‘Once  you  resign  yourself  to  it,  you’ll  sleep  like  a  top  in  there.  The 
Abbot  is  asleep,  and  the  curtains  are  drawn  in  front  of  his  bed.  I’ll  slip  in  quietly,  and  put  down  a  nice  mattress  for  you  to 
sleep  on.’ 

When  he  saw  that  it  could  all  be  arranged  without  disturbing  the  Abbot,  Alessandro  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  and, 
making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  he  bedded  down  where  the  landlord  had  suggested. 

The  Abbot,  far  from  being  asleep,  was  locked  in  meditation  on  the  subject  of  certain  newly  aroused  longings  of  his.  He 
had  overheard  the  conversation  between  Alessandro  and  the  landlord,  and  was  listening,  too,  when  Alessandro  turned  in 
for  the  night. 

‘God  has  answered  my  prayers,’  said  the  Abbot  delightedly  to  himself.  ‘If  I  do  not  seize  this  opportunity,  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  another  comes  my  way.’  Having  firmly  made  up  his  mind,  he  waited  for  complete  silence  to  descend  on 
the  inn,  then  he  called  out  to  Alessandro  in  a  low  voice,  and,  firmly  brushing  aside  the  latter’s  numerous  excuses, 
persuaded  him  to  undress  and  he  down  at  his  side.  The  Abbot  placed  one  of  his  hands  on  Alessandro’s  chest,  and  then,  to 
Alessandro’s  great  astonishment,  began  to  caress  him  in  the  manner  of  a  young  girl  fondling  her  lover,  causing  Alessandro 
to  suspect,  since  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  explanation  for  his  extraordinary  behaviour,  that  the  youth  was  possibly  in 
the  grip  of  some  impure  passion.  But  either  by  intuition,  or  because  of  some  movement  on  Alessandro’s  part,  the  Abbot 
understood  at  once  what  he  was  thinking,  and  began  to  smile.  Then,  hastily  tearing  off  the  shirt  he  was  wearing,  he  took 
Alessandro’s  hand  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom,  saying: 

‘Drive  those  silly  thoughts  out  of  your  head,  Alessandro.  Lay  your  hand  here,  and  see  what  I  am  hiding.’ 

And  placing  his  hand  on  the  Abbot’s  bosom,  Alessandro  discovered  a  pair  of  sweet  little  rounded  breasts,  as  firm  and 
finely  shaped  as  if  they  were  made  of  ivory.  It  dawned  on  him  at  once  that  this  was  a  woman,  and  without  awaiting 
further  invitation  he  immediately  took  her  in  his  arms.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  kiss  her,  she  said: 

‘Wait!  Before  you  come  any  closer,  there  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you.  As  you  can  gather,  I  am  not  a  man,  but  a 
woman.  I  am  also  a  virgin,  and  I  set  out  from  home  in  order  to  obtain  the  Pope’s  permission  for  my  marriage.  I  know  not 
whether  to  call  it  your  good  fortune  or  my  misfortune,  but  from  the  moment  I  saw  you,  the  other  day,  I  burned  with  a 
love  deeper  than  woman  has  ever  experienced  for  any  man.  Hence  I  am  resolved  to  have  you  as  my  husband  rather  than 
any  other.  But  if  you  do  not  want  to  marry  me,  you  must  leave  me  at  once  and  return  to  your  own  place.’ 

Alessandro  had  no  idea  who  she  was,  but  in  view  of  the  size  of  her  retinue  he  judged  her  to  be  a  rich  noblewoman, 
and  could  see  for  himself  that  she  was  very  beautiful.  So  without  wasting  too  much  time  in  thought,  he  replied  that  if  this 
was  what  she  desired,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  oblige. 


She  then  sat  up  in  bed,  handed  him  a  ring,  and  made  him  plight  her  his  troth  beneath  a  small  picture  of  Our  Lord, 
after  which  they  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  they  disported  themselves  to  their  great  and 
mutual  pleasure.  They  decided  carefully  what  they  should  do,  and  when  it  was  daybreak,  Alessandro  arose  and,  retracing 
his  steps,  stole  away  from  the  room  without  anyone  realizing  where  he  had  passed  the  night.  Then,  reeling  with 
happiness,  he  set  out  once  more  with  the  Abbot  and  her  retinue,  and  several  days  later  they  arrived  in  Rome. 

They  had  been  staying  in  the  city  for  only  a  few  days  when  the  Abbot,  attended  by  Alessandro  and  the  two  knights, 
was  received  in  audience  by  the  Pope.  Having  paid  him  their  respects  in  the  appropriate  fashion,  the  Abbot  began: 

‘As  you,  Holy  Father,  must  know  better  than  all  others,  whoever  desires  to  live  a  good  and  honest  life  is  obliged  to 
shun  as  best  he  may  every  possible  motive  for  behaving  otherwise.  I  myself,  being  one  who  desires  to  live  a  thoroughly 
honest  life,  have  come  all  this  way  in  the  clothes  you  see  me  wearing,  ostensibly  to  seek  Your  Holiness’s  blessing  for  my 
marriage.  But  in  reality,  I  have  fled,  taking  with  me  a  considerable  part  of  the  treasures  belonging  to  my  father,  the  King 
of  England,  for  he  was  planning  to  marry  me  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  is  a  very  old  man  whereas  I  myself  am  a  young 
girl,  as  you  can  see.  What  caused  me  to  run  away,  was  not  so  much  the  King  of  Scotland’s  age,  as  the  fear  that,  once 
married  to  him,  my  youthful  frailty  might  tempt  me  into  contravening  God’s  laws  and  staining  the  honour  of  my  royal- 
blooded  father. 

‘In  this  frame  of  mind,  I  was  on  my  way  hither  when  God,  who  alone  knows  best  how  to  measure  our  needs,  being 
stirred  as  I  believe  by  His  compassion,  set  before  my  eyes  the  person  He  decreed  should  be  my  husband.  The  one  I  refer 
to  is  the  young  man’  -  and  she  pointed  to  Alessandro  -  ‘whom  you  see  standing  here  at  my  side.  It  may  well  be  that  he  is 
less  pure-blooded  than  a  person  of  royal  birth,  but  both  in  bearing  and  in  character  he  is  a  worthy  match  for  any  great 
lady.  He,  therefore,  is  the  man  I  have  taken;  it  is  him  alone  that  I  want,  and  no  matter  what  my  father  or  anyone  else  may 
have  to  say  on  the  subject,  I  will  never  accept  any  other.  The  ostensible  aim  of  my  journey  has  thus  been  removed.  But  I 
desired  to  complete  it,  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  to  meet  Your  Holiness  and  visit  the  venerable  and  sacred  places  in  which 
this  city  abounds;  and  secondly,  so  that  through  your  good  offices  I  could  make  public,  before  you  and  the  whole  world, 
the  marriage  that  Alessandro  and  I  have  contracted  with  God  as  our  only  witness.  What  is  pleasing  to  God  and  to  me 
should  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  and  I  therefore  beg  you  in  all  humility  to  give  us  your  blessing,  armed  with  which, 
since  you  are  God’s  vicar,  we  should  be  more  certain  of  His  entire  approval.  And  thus  we  may  live  our  lives  together,  till 
death  us  do  part,  to  the  greater  glory  not  only  of  God  but  also  of  yourself.’ 

On  hearing  that  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  England,  Alessandro  could  scarcely  contain  his  astonishment 
and  happiness.  But  the  two  knights  were  even  more  astonished,  and  they  were  so  furious  that  they  would  have  done 
Alessandro  an  injury,  and  possibly  the  lady  as  well,  if  they  had  been  anywhere  else  but  in  the  Pope’s  presence.  The  Pope, 
for  his  part,  was  greatly  astonished  both  by  the  lady’s  attire  and  by  her  choice  of  a  husband.  But  he  realized  there  was  no 
turning  back,  and  decided  to  grant  her  request.  He  could  see,  however,  that  the  knights  were  seething  with  rage,  and  so 
first  of  all  he  pacified  them  and  reconciled  them  with  Alessandro  and  the  lady,  then  he  gave  orders  for  what  was  to  be 
done. 

For  the  appointed  day,  the  Pope  arranged  a  magnificent  ceremony  to  which  he  had  invited  all  the  cardinals  and  a 
large  number  of  other  great  nobles,  and  he  summoned  the  couple  into  their  presence.  The  lady,  dressed  in  regal  robes  and 
looking  very  gracious  and  beautiful,  was  greeted  with  unanimous  and  well-deserved  praise,  as  also  was  Alessandro,  who 
carried  his  fine  clothes  with  such  a  natural  and  dignified  air  that,  honourably  attended  by  the  two  knights,  he  looked 
more  like  a  royal  prince  than  a  young  man  who  had  once  been  engaged  in  money-lending.  Without  further  ado,  the  Pope 
had  them  taken  solemnly  through  the  marriage  ceremony  from  the  beginning,  then  a  sumptuous  wedding-feast  was  held, 
after  which  he  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing. 

On  leaving  Rome,  it  was  the  wish  of  both  Alessandro  and  his  bride  that  they  should  make  for  Florence,  where  their 
story  had  already  been  noised  abroad.  There  the  townspeople  received  them  with  all  possible  honour,  and  the  three 
brothers  were  released  from  prison  on  the  petition  of  the  lady,  who  had  seen  that  all  their  creditors  were  paid.  She  then 


settled  the  brothers  and  their  wives  once  more  in  their  estates,  after  which  Alessandro  and  his  wife  took  their  leave  of  all 
concerned,  and,  taking  Agolante  with  them,  they  set  out  from  Florence  for  Paris,  where  they  were  honourably  received  by 
the  King.  From  Paris,  the  two  knights  went  on  ahead  to  England,  where  they  worked  on  the  King  to  such  good  effect  that 
he  pardoned  the  princess  and  gave  a  magnificent  welcome  both  to  her  and  to  his  son-in-law,  on  whom,  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  he  shortly  afterwards  conferred  a  knighthood,  creating  him  Earl  of  Cornwall4  for  good  measure. 

Being  a  very  astute  and  capable  man,  Alessandro  brought  great  benefit  to  the  island  by  reconciling  father  and  son, 
consequently  winning  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  entire  population.  At  the  same  time,  Agolante  recovered  all  their 
money  down  to  the  last  penny,  and  returned  to  Florence  immensely  rich,  having  first  been  given  a  knighthood  by  Earl 
Alessandro.  As  for  the  Earl,  he  lived  a  life  of  great  renown  with  his  lady.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that, 
partly  through  his  own  ability  and  intelligence,  and  partly  with  the  help  of  his  father-in-law,  he  later  conquered  Scotland5 
and  was  crowned  her  king. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Landolfo  Rufolo  is  ruined  and  turns  to  piracy;  he  is  captured  by  the  Genoese  and  shipwrecked,  but  survives  by  clinging  to  a  chest, 
full  of  very  precious  jewels;  finally,  having  been  succoured  by  a  woman  on  Corfu,  he  returns  home  rich. 

When  she  saw  that  Pampinea  had  brought  her  story  to  its  triumphant  close,  Lauretta,  who  was  seated  next  to  her,  took  up 
her  cue  without  a  pause  and  began  to  speak  as  follows: 

Fairest  ladies,  it  is  in  my  opinion  impossible  to  envisage  a  more  striking  act  of  Fortune  than  the  spectacle  of  a  person 
being  raised  from  the  depths  of  poverty  to  regal  status,  which  is  what  happened,  as  we  have  been  shown  by  Pampinea’s 
story,  in  the  case  of  her  Alessandro.  And  since,  from  now  on,  nobody  telling  a  story  on  the  prescribed  subject  can  possibly 
exceed  those  limits,  I  shall  not  blush  to  narrate  a  tale  which,  whilst  it  contains  greater  misfortunes,  does  not  however 
possess  so  magnificent  an  ending.  I  realize  of  course,  when  I  think  of  the  previous  story,  that  my  own  will  be  followed 
less  attentively.  But  since  it  is  the  best  I  can  manage,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  forgiven. 

Few  parts  of  Italy,  if  any,  are  reckoned  to  be  more  delightful  than  the  sea-coast  between  Reggio  and  Gaeta.  In  this  region, 
not  far  from  Salerno,  there  is  a  strip  of  land  overlooking  the  sea,  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  Amalfi  coast,1  which  is 
dotted  with  small  towns,  gardens  and  fountains,  and  swarming  with  as  wealthy  and  enterprising  a  set  of  merchants  as 
you  will  find  anywhere.  In  one  of  these  little  towns,  called  Ravello,2  there  once  lived  a  certain  Landolfo  Rufolo,  and 
although  Ravello  still  has  its  quota  of  rich  men,  this  Rufolo  was  a  very  rich  man  indeed.  But  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
fortune,  he  sought  to  double  it,  and  as  a  result  he  nearly  lost  every  penny  he  possessed,  and  his  life  too. 

This  Rufolo,  then,  having  made  the  sort  of  preliminary  calculations  that  merchants  normally  make,  purchased  a  very 
large  ship,  loaded  it  with  a  mixed  cargo  of  goods  paid  for  entirely  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  sailed  with  them  to  Cyprus. 
But  on  his  arrival,  he  discovered  that  several  other  ships  had  docked  there,  carrying  precisely  the  same  kind  of  goods  as 
those  he  had  brought  over  himself.  And  for  this  reason,  not  only  did  he  have  to  sell  his  cargo  at  bargain  prices,  but  in 
order  to  complete  his  business  he  was  practically  forced  to  give  the  stuff  away,  thus  being  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Being  extremely  distressed  about  all  this,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  finding  himself  reduced  overnight  from  great 
wealth  to  semi-poverty,  he  decided  he  would  make  good  his  losses  by  privateering,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  At  all  events, 
having  set  out  a  rich  man,  he  was  determined  not  to  return  home  in  poverty.  And  so,  having  found  a  buyer  for  his 
merchantman,  he  combined  the  proceeds  with  the  money  he  had  raised  on  his  cargo,  and  purchased  a  light  pirate -vessel, 
which  he  armed  and  fitted  out,  choosing  only  the  equipment  best  suited  for  the  ship’s  purpose.  He  then  applied  himself  to 
the  systematic  looting  of  other  people’s  property,  especially  that  of  the  Turks. 

In  his  new  role,  he  met  with  far  more  success  than  he  had  encountered  in  his  trading  activities.  Within  the  space  of 
about  a  year,  he  raided  and  seized  so  many  Turkish  ships  that,  quite  apart  from  having  regained  what  he  had  lost  in 
trading,  he  discovered  that  he  was  considerably  more  than  twice  as  wealthy  as  before.  He  thus  had  enough,  he  now 
realized,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  repeating  his  former  mistake,  and  once  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  rest  content  with  what 
he  had,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  call  it  a  day  and  return  home  with  the  loot.  Being  wary  of  commercial  ventures,  he  did 
not  bother  to  invest  his  money,  but  simply  steered  a  homeward  course,  at  breakneck  speed,  in  the  tiny  ship  with  which 
he  had  collected  his  spoils.  He  had  come  as  far  as  the  Archipelago,3  when  he  found  himself  sailing  one  evening  directly 
into  the  teeth  of  a  southerly  gale,  and  his  frail  craft  was  barely  able  to  cope  with  the  mountainous  seas.  So  he  put  into  a 
cove  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  small  island,  with  the  intention  of  waiting  for  more  favourable  winds.  He  had  not  been 
there  long,  however,  when  two  large  Genoese  carracks,4  homeward-bound  from  Constantinople,  struggled  into  the  bay  to 
escape  the  same  storm  from  which  Landolfo  had  taken  shelter.  The  crews  of  the  Genoese  ships  recognized  Landolfo’s 
vessel,  which  they  already  knew  from  various  rumours  to  be  loaded  with  booty.  And  being  by  nature  a  rapacious,  money- 
grubbing  set  of  people,  they  blocked  his  way  of  escape  and  made  their  preparations  for  seizing  the  prize.  First  they  put 
ashore  a  party  of  well-armed  men  with  crossbows,  who  were  strategically  placed  so  that  no  one  was  able  to  leave 
Landolfo’s  vessel  without  running  into  a  barrage  of  arrows.  Then  they  launched  cutters,  by  means  of  which,  aided  by  the 


current,  they  drew  themselves  towards  Landolfo’s  little  ship.  This  they  captured  without  losing  a  man,  after  a  brief  and 
half-hearted  struggle,  and  they  took  her  crew  prisoner.  Landolfo  was  left  wearing  nothing  but  a  threadbare  old  doublet 
and  taken  aboard  one  of  their  ships,  and  after  everything  of  value  had  been  removed  from  his  vessel,  they  sent  it  to  the 
bottom. 

The  next  day,  the  wind  changed  quarter,  and  the  two  ships  hoisted  their  sails  and  set  a  westerly  course.  For  the  whole 
of  that  day  they  made  good  progress,  but  in  the  evening  a  gale  began  to  blow,  producing  very  heavy  seas  and  separating 
the  two  carracks  from  each  other.  By  a  stroke  of  ill-luck,  the  ship  in  which  the  wretched,  destitute  Landolfo  was  travelling 
was  driven  by  the  force  of  the  gale  on  to  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  where  she  ran  aground  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  split  wide  open,  and  like  a  piece  of  glass  being  flung  against  a  wall,  was  smashed  to  smithereens.  As  is  usually  the 
case  when  this  happens,  the  sea  was  rapidly  littered  with  an  assortment  of  floating  planks,  chests  and  merchandise.  And 
although  it  was  pitch  dark  and  there  was  a  heavy  swell,  the  poor  wretches  who  had  survived  the  wreck,  or  those  of  them 
who  could  swim,  began  to  cling  to  whatever  object  happened  to  float  across  their  path. 

One  of  their  number  was  poor  Landolfo,  who  had  in  fact  been  calling  out  all  day  for  death  to  come  and  take  him,  for 
he  felt  he  would  rather  die  than  return  home  poverty-stricken.  But  now  that  he  was  staring  death  in  the  face,  he  was 
frightened  by  the  prospect,  and  like  the  others  he  too  clung  to  the  first  spar  that  came  within  his  reach,  in  the  hope  that 
by  remaining  afloat  for  a  little  longer,  God  might  somehow  come  to  his  rescue. 

Settling  himself  astride  the  spar  as  best  he  could,  he  clung  on  till  daybreak,  meanwhile  being  tossed  hither  and  thither 
by  sea  and  wind.  When  dawn  came,  he  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  but  all  he  could  see  was  clouds  and  water,  and  a  chest 
floating  on  the  sea’s  surface.  To  his  great  consternation,  this  chest  floated  every  so  often  into  his  vicinity,  causing  him  to 
fear  lest  it  should  collide  into  him  and  do  him  an  injury.  So  whenever  it  came  too  near,  he  summoned  up  the  meagre 
strength  he  still  possessed,  and  pushed  it  away  as  best  he  could  with  his  hands. 

But  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  sea  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  which  sent  the  chest  hurtling  into  Landolfo’s  spar, 
upending  it  and  inevitably  causing  Landolfo  to  lose  his  grip  and  go  under.  When  he  re-surfaced,  he  found  that  he  was 
some  distance  away  from  the  spar,  and  was  afraid  that  he  would  never  reach  it,  for  he  was  exhausted  and  only  his  panic 
was  keeping  him  afloat.  He  therefore  made  for  the  chest,  which  was  quite  close  at  hand,  and  dragging  himself  up  on  its 
lid,  he  sprawled  across  it  and  held  it  steady  with  his  arms.  And  in  this  fashion,  buffeted  this  way  and  that  by  the  sea,  with 
nothing  to  eat  and  far  more  to  drink  than  he  would  have  wished,  not  knowing  where  he  was  and  seeing  nothing  but 
water,  he  survived  for  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  following  night. 

By  the  next  day,  Landolfo  had  almost  turned  into  a  sponge  when,  either  through  the  will  of  God  or  the  power  of  the 
wind,  he  arrived  off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Corfu.  Clinging  grimly  to  the  edges  of  the  chest  with  both  hands,  just  as  we 
see  a  man  in  danger  of  drowning  attaching  himself  firmly  to  anything  within  reach,  he  was  sighted  by  a  peasant  woman, 
who  happened  to  be  scouring  and  polishing  her  pots  and  pans  in  the  sand  and  salt-water. 

At  first,  being  unable  to  make  out  what  creature  it  was  that  was  approaching  the  shore,  she  started  back  with  a  cry  of 
alarm.  He  said  nothing  to  her,  for  he  was  quite  unable  to  speak  and  scarcely  able  to  see.  But  as  the  current  bore  him 
closer  to  the  shore,  she  could  make  out  the  shape  of  the  chest,  and,  peering  more  intently,  she  first  of  all  recognized  a 
pair  of  arms  stretched  across  its  lid,  after  which  she  picked  out  the  face  and  realized  it  was  a  human  being.  Prompted  by 
compassion,  she  waded  some  distance  out  into  the  sea,  which  was  now  quite  calm,  took  him  by  the  hair  and  dragged  him 
to  the  shore,  chest  and  all.  There,  with  an  effort,  she  unhooked  his  hands  from  the  chest,  which  she  placed  on  the  head  of 
her  young  daughter  who  was  with  her,  whilst  she  herself  carried  Landolfo  away  like  a  baby  and  put  him  into  a  hot  bath. 
She  rubbed  away  so  vigorously  at  him  and  poured  so  much  hot  water  over  him,  that  eventually  he  began  to  thaw  out  and 
recover  some  of  his  lost  strength.  And  when  she  judged  it  to  be  the  right  moment,  she  took  him  from  the  bath  and 
refreshed  him  with  a  quantity  of  good  wine  and  nourishing  food.  After  she  had  nursed  him  to  the  best  of  her  ability  for 
several  days,  his  recovery  was  complete  and  he  took  stock  of  his  surroundings.  The  good  woman  therefore  decided  it  was 
time  to  hand  over  his  chest,  which  she  had  been  keeping  for  him,  and  to  tell  him  that  from  now  on  he  must  fend  for 


himself.  And  this  she  did. 

He  could  remember  nothing  about  any  chest,  but  he  nevertheless  accepted  it  when  the  good  woman  offered  it  to  him, 
for  he  thought  it  could  hardly  be  so  valueless  that  it  would  not  keep  him  going  for  a  few  days.  His  hopes  were  severely 
jolted  when  he  discovered  how  light  it  was,  but  all  the  same,  when  the  woman  was  out  of  the  house,  he  forced  it  open  to 
see  what  was  inside,  and  discovered  that  it  contained  a  number  of  precious  stones,  some  of  them  loose  and  others 
mounted.  Being  quite  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  jewels,  he  realized  from  the  moment  he  saw  them  that  they  were 
extremely  valuable,  and  his  spirits  rose  higher  than  ever.  He  praised  God  for  once  again  coming  to  his  rescue,  but  since 
Fortune  had  dealt  him  two  cruel  blows  in  rapid  succession,  and  might  conceivably  deal  him  a  third,  he  decided  he  would 
have  to  proceed  with  great  caution  if  he  wanted  to  convey  these  things  safely  home.  So  he  wrapped  them  up  as  carefully 
as  he  could  in  some  old  rags,  told  the  woman  that  if  she  liked,  she  could  keep  the  chest,  since  he  no  longer  had  any  use 
for  it,  and  asked  her  to  let  him  have  a  sack  in  exchange. 

The  good  woman  gladly  complied  with  his  request,  and  after  he  had  thanked  her  profusely  for  the  assistance  she  had 
rendered,  he  slung  his  sack  over  his  shoulder  and  went  on  his  way,  first  taking  a  boat  to  Brindisi  and  then  making  his 
way  gradually  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Trani,  where  he  met  some  cloth-merchants  who  hailed  from  his  native  town.  Without 
mentioning  the  chest,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  all  his  adventures,  and  they  felt  so  sorry  for  him  that  they  fitted  him 
out  with  new  clothes,  lent  him  a  horse,  and  sent  him  back  with  company  to  Ravello,  whither  he  was  intent  on  returning 
at  all  costs. 

Secure  at  last  in  Ravello,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  leading  him  safely  home,  untied  his  little  sack,  and  made  what 
was  virtually  his  first  real  inspection  of  its  contents.  The  stones  he  possessed  were,  he  discovered,  so  valuable  and 
numerous,  that  even  if  he  sold  them  at  less  than  their  market  value,  he  would  be  twice  as  rich  as  when  he  had  set  out.  So 
that,  having  taken  steps  to  dispose  of  his  gems,  he  sent,  by  way  of  payment  for  services  received,  a  tidy  sum  of  money  to 
the  good  woman  of  Corfu  who  had  fished  him  out  of  the  sea.  And  likewise,  he  sent  a  further  sum  to  the  people  at  Trani 
who  had  given  him  the  new  clothes.  He  was  no  longer  interested  in  commerce,  so  he  kept  the  remainder  of  the  money 
and  lived  in  splendour  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Andreuccio  of  Perugia  comes  to  buy  horses  in  Naples,  where  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  he  is  overtaken  by  three  serious 
misfortunes,  all  of  which  he  survives,  and  he  returns  home  with  a  ruby. 

The  stones  found  by  Landolfo  -  began  Fiammetta,  whose  turn  it  was  to  tell  the  next  story  -  have  put  me  in  mind  of  a  tale 
almost  as  full  of  perils  as  the  one  narrated  by  Lauretta.  But  it  differs  from  hers  in  that  its  dangers  arose  in  the  space  of  a 
single  night,  as  you  shall  hear,  whereas  in  Lauretta’s  story  they  were  perhaps  spread  over  several  years. 

I  was  once  informed  that  there  lived  in  Perugia  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Andreuccio  di  Pietro,  a  horsedealer,  who, 
having  heard  good  reports  of  the  Neapolitan  horse-trade,  stuffed  five  hundred  gold  florins  in  his  purse  and,  though  he 
had  never  left  home  before,  set  out  for  Naples  with  one  or  two  other  merchants.  He  arrived  one  Sunday  evening  as 
darkness  was  falling,  and  the  next  morning,  having  been  told  by  his  innkeeper  how  to  get  there,  he  went  to  the  market. 

He  saw  a  great  many  horses,  to  a  number  of  which  he  took  a  liking,  and  he  made  offers  for  several  of  them  without 
however  being  able  to  strike  a  single  bargain.  But  in  order  to  indicate  his  willingness  to  buy,  he  kept  pulling  out  his  purse 
bulging  with  florins,  and  waving  it  about  in  full  view  of  all  the  passers-by,  thus  displaying  a  lack  of  both  caution  and 
experience. 

While  he  was  conducting  his  business  in  this  manner  and  holding  out  his  money  for  inspection,  it  happened  that  a 
young  Sicilian  woman  passed  by,  without  attracting  his  attention.  She  was  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  willing  to  do  any 
man’s  bidding  for  a  modest  fee,  and  when  she  saw  the  purse  she  immediately  fell  to  thinking  how  contented  she  would  be 
if  she  could  lay  her  hands  on  the  money.  However,  she  walked  straight  on. 

She  was  accompanied  by  an  old  woman,  also  Sicilian,  who  on  seeing  Andreuccio  allowed  her  companion  to  go  on 
ahead,  whilst  she  herself  rushed  over  to  him  and  threw  her  arms  around  him  in  a  display  of  affection.  On  seeing  this,  the 
young  woman  said  nothing,  but  held  herself  aloof  from  the  proceedings  and  waited  for  the  other  woman  to  catch  her  up. 
Andreuccio,  having  turned  round  and  recognized  the  old  woman,  made  a  great  fuss  of  her  and  extracted  a  promise  that 
she  would  call  and  see  him  at  his  inn.  After  conversing  briefly  with  him,  she  then  went  away,  and  Andreuccio  returned  to 
business,  without  however  purchasing  anything  that  morning. 

The  young  woman,  having  spied  Andreuccio’s  purse  and  noted  how  well  her  companion  was  acquainted  with  him, 
was  determined  to  see  if  she  could  find  some  way  of  relieving  him  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  cash.  So  she  began  to  put 
out  feelers,  asking  the  older  woman  who  he  was,  where  he  came  from,  what  he  was  doing  in  Naples,  and  how  it  came 
about  that  she  knew  him.  Andreuccio  himself  could  hardly  have  furnished  her  with  a  more  particular  account  of  his 
affairs  than  the  one  given  her  by  the  old  woman,  for  she  had  lived  with  Andreuccio’s  father  over  a  long  period  in  Sicily, 
and  later  in  Perugia.  Moreover  she  was  also  able  to  reveal  where  he  was  staying  and  why  he  had  come  to  Naples. 

Now  that  she  was  fully  informed  about  his  family  and  the  names  of  his  various  relatives,  the  young  woman  devised  an 
ingenious  plan  for  achieving  her  object.  On  arriving  home,  she  gave  the  old  woman  enough  work  to  occupy  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  so  that  she  could  not  keep  her  appointment  with  Andreuccio.  Then  she  took  aside  a  maidservant  of  hers, 
to  whom  she  had  given  a  thorough  grounding  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  and  towards  evening  she  sent  her  to  the  inn  where 
Andreuccio  was  staying.  On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  she  happened  to  run  across  our  hero,  who  was  by  himself, 
and  she  asked  him  where  she  could  find  Andreuccio.  When  he  told  her  that  he  was  the  very  man,  she  drew  him  aside  and 
said: 

‘Sir,  there  is  a  gentlewoman  of  this  city  who  would  be  glad  of  a  few  words  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection.’ 

When  he  heard  this,  Andreuccio  immediately  assumed,  on  looking  himself  up  and  down  and  thinking  what  a 
handsome  fellow  he  was,  that  the  woman  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  as  though  he  were  the  only  good-looking 
youth  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  Naples.  So  he  readily  agreed,  and  asked  where  and  when  the  lady  would  like  to  see  him. 

‘You  may  come  whenever  you  wish,  sir,’  said  the  maid.  ‘She  is  waiting  for  you  at  her  house.’ 


‘Lead  the  way  then,’  Andreuccio  promptly  replied.  ‘I’ll  follow  you.’  And  without  leaving  any  message  at  the  inn,  off  he 
went. 

The  maid  conveyed  him  to  the  lady’s  house,  which  was  situated  in  a  quarter  called  The  Fleshpots,1  the  mere  name  of 
which  shows  how  honest  a  district  it  was.  But  Andreuccio  neither  knew  nor  suspected  anything  of  all  this,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  a  gentlewoman  in  a  perfectly  respectable  part  of  the  city.  Eventually,  with  the  maid 
leading  the  way,  they  arrived  at  the  lady’s  house,  and  Andreuccio  went  boldly  in.  The  maid  had  already  hailed  her 
mistress  with  the  words  ‘Andreuccio’s  here!’,  and  as  he  mounted  the  stairs  he  saw  the  lady  coming  out  on  the  landing  to 
receive  him. 

She  was  still  very  young,  tall  in  stature,  with  a  very  beautiful  face,  and  her  clothes  and  jewellery  were  a  model  of 
good  taste.  Just  before  Andreuccio  reached  her,  she  opened  her  arms  wide  and  descended  three  steps  to  meet  him.  Then 
she  clasped  him  round  the  neck  and  remained  for  some  time  without  speaking,  as  though  hindered  by  a  surge  of  powerful 
emotion.  Finally,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  she  kissed  his  brow  and  said,  in  a  somewhat  faltering  voice: 

‘Oh,  Andreuccio  my  dear,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you.’ 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  barrage  of  affection,  he  replied,  in  tones  of  deep  astonishment: 

‘My  lady,  the  pleasure  is  mine.’ 

Then  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to  the  main  room  of  her  house,  from  whence,  without  another  word, 
she  passed  with  him  into  her  bedroom,  which  was  all  fragrant  with  roses,  orange-blossom  and  other  pleasant  odours. 
There  he  saw  an  exquisite  curtained  bed,  a  large  number  of  dresses  hanging  from  pegs,  as  is  the  custom  in  those  parts, 
and  other  very  beautiful,  expensive  looking  objects.  He  had  never  seen  such  finery  before,  and  was  firmly  convinced  that 
the  lady  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  genuine  aristocrat. 

Having  made  him  sit  by  her  side  on  a  chest  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she  began  to  address  him  as  follows: 

‘Andreuccio,  I  am  quite  sure  you  must  be  astonished  at  me  for  embracing  you  like  this  and  bursting  into  tears,  for  you 
do  not  know  me  and  it  may  be  that  you  have  never  even  heard  of  me  before.  But  you  are  now  to  hear  something  that  will 
possibly  increase  your  astonishment,  for  the  fact  is  that  I  am  your  sister.  I  have  always  longed  to  meet  all  of  my  brothers, 
and  now  that  God  has  been  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  see  one  of  them,  I  shall  no  longer  die  disconsolate  when  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  depart  this  life.  But  in  case  you  know  nothing  of  this,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

‘Pietro,  who  is  my  father  as  well  as  yours,  lived  for  many  years  in  Palermo,  as  I  suppose  you  may  have  heard.  Being  a 
good  and  amiable  man,  he  was  greatly  loved  there,  and  he  is  still  loved  there  to  this  day  by  those  who  knew  him.  But  of 
all  his  profound  admirers,  none  loved  him  more  than  my  mother,  who  was  a  widowed  lady  of  gentle  birth.  Indeed,  she 
loved  Pietro  so  deeply,  that  she  abandoned  all  fear  of  her  father,  her  brothers  and  her  good  name,  and  their  friendship 
became  so  intimate  that  it  led  to  the  birth  of  the  person  you  see  here  now,  sitting  beside  you. 

‘When  I  was  still  a  little  girl,  Pietro’s  business  called  him  away  from  Palermo  and  he  returned  to  Perugia,  leaving  my 
mother  and  me  to  fend  for  ourselves,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  he  never  gave  either  of  us  another 
thought.  For  this  reason,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  my  father,  I  would  be  inclined  to  reproach  him  bitterly,  considering 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  affection  he  should  have  had  for  me,  his  own  daughter,  born  neither  of  a  serving-wench  nor  of  any 
low-class  woman)  the  ingratitude  he  displayed  towards  my  mother.  For  she,  prompted  by  her  unswerving  devotion, 
surrendered  herself  body  and  soul  to  this  man,  without  so  much  as  knowing  who  he  was. 

‘But  never  mind  about  all  that.  Wrongs  committed  in  the  distant  past  are  far  easier  to  condemn  than  to  rectify.  At  all 
events,  the  fact  is  that  he  abandoned  me  when  I  was  still  a  tiny  child  in  Palermo,  where  I  eventually  grew  up,  and  my 
mother,  being  a  wealthy  woman,  married  me  off  to  a  worthy  nobleman  from  Girgenti,  who  out  of  affection  for  my 
mother  and  myself  came  to  live  in  Palermo.  Being  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Guelphs,  he  began  to  intrigue  on  behalf  of 
King  Charles  of  Naples.  But  before  the  plot  could  be  sprung,  it  reached  the  ears  of  King  Frederick,2  and  we  had  to  flee 
from  Sicily  just  as  I  was  about  to  become  the  greatest  lady  in  the  island.  Of  our  huge  store  of  possessions,  we  took  away 


only  those  few  things  we  were  able  to  carry  with  us,  and  leaving  behind  our  lands  and  palaces,  we  came  as  refugees  to 
this  country,  where  we  found  King  Charles  so  well-disposed  towards  us  that  he  made  good  some  of  the  losses  we  had 
suffered  on  his  account.  He  gave  us  estates  and  houses,  and  as  you  will  see  for  yourself,  he  makes  generous  and  regular 
provision  for  my  husband,  or  in  other  words  your  brother-  in-law.  And  that,  my  dear  sweet  brother,  is  how  I  came  to  be 
in  Naples,  where,  thanks  more  to  God  than  to  yourself,  I  have  met  you  at  last.’  And  having  said  all  this,  sobbing  with 
affection,  she  embraced  him  a  second  time  and  kissed  him  once  again  on  the  forehead. 

She  had  told  her  tale  very  glibly  and  with  great  self-assurance,  neither  stammering  at  any  point  nor  swallowing  any  of 
her  words.  For  his  part,  Andreuccio  remembered  that  his  father  really  had  been  in  Palermo,  and  he  knew  from  his  own 
experience  how  lightly  young  men  are  apt  to  regard  the  love  of  a  woman.  So  what  with  her  tears  of  affection,  her  fond 
embraces  and  her  chaste  kisses,  he  was  more  than  satisfied  that  she  was  telling  the  truth.  And  when  she  had  finished,  he 
replied: 

‘I  beg  you  not  to  take  my  amazement  too  much  to  heart,  madam,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  your  existence.  For  some  reason  or  other,  my  father  never  spoke  of  you  and  your  mother,  or  if  he 
did  I  never  came  to  hear  of  it.  But  I  am  all  the  more  delighted  to  find  my  sister  in  Naples,  because  I  was  feeling  rather 
lonely  here  and  the  discovery  was  so  unexpected.  I  myself  am  merely  a  small  trader,  but  I  know  of  no  man,  however 
exalted  his  station,  who  would  not  be  equally  delighted  upon  finding  such  a  sister.  There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  I 
would  like  you  to  explain:  how  did  you  know  I  was  here?’ 

To  which  she  replied: 

‘I  learned  about  it  this  morning  from  a  poor  old  woman,  who  often  comes  to  see  me  because  she  spent  a  long  time 
with  our  father  in  Palermo  and  Perugia;  or  at  least  she  tells  me  she  did.  And  if  it  weren’t  for  the  fact  that  I  thought  it 
more  decorous  for  you  to  come  to  my  own  house  than  for  me  to  visit  you  in  another’s,  I  would  have  called  to  see  you 
hours  ago.’ 

After  saying  this,  she  began  to  inquire  about  all  of  his  relatives,  naming  each  one  individually,  and  Andreuccio, 
allowing  himself  to  be  led  even  further  up  the  garden  path,  told  her  how  they  all  were. 

As  it  was  a  very  hot  evening,  and  they  had  been  talking  together  for  some  little  time,  she  sent  for  Greek  wine3  and 
sweetmeats  and  saw  that  Andreuccio  was  given  something  to  drink,  after  which  he  got  up  to  go,  saying  it  was  time  for 
supper.  She  refused  to  allow  him  to  do  any  such  thing:  on  the  contrary,  pretending  to  be  deeply  hurt,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  saying: 

‘Alas,  now  I  am  quite  certain  how  little  you  care  for  me!  What  else  am  I  to  think,  when  you  are  with  a  sister  you  have 
never  seen  before,  in  her  own  house,  where  you  should  have  stayed  from  the  moment  you  arrived,  and  now  you  want  to 
leave  me  to  go  and  have  supper  at  some  inn!  Really!  You  are  going  to  sup  with  me.  My  husband  is  not  at  home,  for  which 
I  am  very  sorry,  but  though  I  am  merely  a  woman,  I  am  quite  capable  of  supplying  you  with  a  little  hospitality.’ 

Andreuccio,  not  knowing  how  else  to  reply,  said: 

‘I  care  for  you  just  as  much  as  any  man  should  care  for  his  sister,  but  if  I  don’t  go  back  they  will  be  waiting  for  me  all 
evening  to  turn  up  for  supper,  and  I  shall  cut  a  bad  figure.’ 

Whereupon  she  said: 

‘Good  heavens,  as  if  I  didn’t  have  anyone  in  the  house  who  could  be  sent  to  tell  them  not  to  expect  you!  But  you 
would  be  doing  a  much  greater  kindness,  and  no  more  than  your  duty,  if  you  were  to  send  word  to  your  companions  that 
they  should  come  and  have  supper  here.  And  then  afterwards,  if  you  still  insist  on  leaving,  you  could  all  go  back  to  the 
inn  together.’ 

Andreuccio  replied  that  he  would  rather  do  without  his  companions  that  evening,  and  that  he  would  place  himself 
entirely  at  her  disposal,  if  this  was  what  she  really  wanted.  She  accordingly  went  through  the  motions  of  sending  word  to 
the  inn  that  they  should  not  expect  him  for  supper.  Then  after  a  lot  of  further  talk,  they  sat  down  to  a  splendid  supper, 


consisting  of  several  courses,  which  she  cunningly  prolonged  until  darkness  had  completely  fallen.  When  they  got  up 
from  table,  Andreuccio  said  he  would  have  to  go,  but  she  refused  to  hear  of  it  under  any  circumstances,  telling  him  that 
Naples  was  no  place  to  wander  about  in  at  night,  especially  if  one  was  a  stranger,  and  that  when  she  had  sent  word  to  the 
inn  not  to  expect  him  for  supper,  she  had  told  them  he  would  not  be  sleeping  there  either. 

He  swallowed  all  this,  and  since,  being  taken  in  by  appearances,  he  was  enjoying  her  company,  he  stayed  where  he 
was.  After  supper,  she  engaged  him,  not  without  her  reasons,  in  a  protracted  conversation  about  this  and  that,  and  when 
the  night  was  well  advanced  she  left  Andreuccio  to  sleep  in  her  room,  with  a  page-boy  to  show  him  where  to  find 
anything  he  needed,  whilst  she  herself  retired  into  another  room  with  her  maidservants. 

The  heat  was  stifling,  and  so,  on  finding  himself  alone,  Andreuccio  stripped  to  his  doublet  and  removed  his  hose  and 
breeches,  and  laid  them  under  his  bolster.  Nature  demanded  that  he  should  relieve  his  belly,  which  was  inordinately  full, 
so  he  asked  the  page  where  he  could  do  it,  and  the  boy  showed  him  a  door  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room,  saying: 

‘Go  through  there.’ 

Andreuccio  passed  jauntily  through,  and  chanced  to  step  on  to  a  plank,  which  came  away  at  its  other  end  from  the 
beam  on  which  it  was  resting,  so  that  it  flew  up  in  the  air  and  fell  into  the  lower  regions,  taking  Andreuccio  with  it. 
Although  he  had  fallen  from  a  goodly  height,  he  mercifully  suffered  no  injury;  but  he  got  himself  daubed  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  filthy  mess  with  which  the  place  was  literally  swimming. 

Now  in  order  to  give  you  a  clearer  picture  of  what  has  preceded  and  what  follows,  I  shall  describe  the  sort  of  place  it 
was.  In  a  narrow  alleyway,  such  as  we  often  see  between  two  houses,  some  boards,  and  a  place  to  sit,  had  been  rigged  up 
on  two  beams,  running  across  from  one  house  to  the  next;  and  it  was  one  of  these  boards  that  had  collapsed  under 
Andreuccio’s  weight. 

So  finding  himself  down  there  in  the  alley,  Andreuccio,  cursing  his  bad  luck,  began  calling  out  to  the  boy.  But  as  soon 
as  he  had  heard  him  falling,  the  boy  had  hurried  off  to  tell  his  mistress,  who  rushed  into  her  room  and  made  a  rapid 
search  for  Andreuccio’s  clothes.  These  she  found,  together  with  his  money,  which  being  a  doubting  sort  of  fellow  he 
stupidly  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went.  And  so  it  was  that  this  woman  of  Palermo,  this  self-styled  sister  of  a 
Perugian,  obtained  the  prize  for  which  she  had  laid  her  trap.  Being  no  longer  interested  in  Andreuccio,  she  quickly  went 
and  locked  the  door  through  which  he  had  passed  just  before  he  fell. 

Receiving  no  answer  from  the  boy,  Andreuccio  began  to  call  more  loudly,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  His  suspicions  being 
already  aroused,  he  began,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  to  see  how  he  had  been  hoodwinked,  and  having  climbed  a  low  wall 
dividing  the  alleyway  from  the  road,  he  scrambled  down  into  the  street  and  went  up  to  the  front-door,  which  he  was 
easily  able  to  identify.  He  stood  there  for  ages,  vainly  calling  out,  and  shaking  and  beating  the  door  for  all  he  was  worth. 
Finally,  plainly  perceiving  the  predicament  he  was  in,  he  burst  into  tears  and  said  to  himself: 

‘Oh,  poor  me!  What  a  sudden  way  to  lose  five  hundred  florins  and  a  sister!’ 

He  said  a  lot  more  besides,  then  began  to  shout  and  to  pummel  on  the  door  all  over  again,  creating  such  a  disturbance 
that  he  woke  a  number  of  the  people  living  nearby,  who  got  up  out  of  bed  as  they  could  not  endure  the  racket.  One  of  the 
woman’s  maids  came  to  the  window,  all  bleary-eyed,  and  said  in  tones  of  annoyance: 

‘Who  is  knocking  down  there?’ 

‘Oh,’  said  Andreuccio,  ‘don’t  you  recognize  me?  I  am  Andreuccio,  the  brother  of  Madonna  Fiordaliso.’4 

‘My  good  man,’  she  replied,  ‘if  you  have  had  too  much  to  drink,  go  and  sleep  it  off  and  come  back  in  the  morning.  I 
don’t  know  any  Andreuccio;  you  are  talking  nonsense.  Be  off  with  you,  for  goodness’  sake,  and  let  us  sleep.’ 

‘What!’  said  Andreuccio.  ‘Talking  nonsense,  am  I?  You  know  very  well  I’m  not.  But  if  it’s  really  true  that  Sicilians 
make  a  habit  of  discovering  blood-relatives  and  then  forgetting  all  about  them,  at  least  give  me  back  the  clothes  I  left 
there,  and  I’ll  go  away  gladly.’ 

‘My  good  man,’  she  said,  hardly  able  to  contain  her  laughter,  ‘you  must  be  dreaming.’ 


As  she  said  this,  she  simultaneously  withdrew  her  head  and  closed  the  window,  whereupon  Andreuccio,  who  no 
longer  had  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  had  lost  everything,  grew  so  distressed,  that  whereas  he  was  very  angry  to  begin 
with,  he  now  became  almost  frantic  with  rage.  Deciding  that  force  was  a  more  effective  weapon  than  words  for  retrieving 
his  belongings,  he  picked  up  a  large  stone  and  started  all  over  again  to  rain  blows  on  the  door  like  a  madman,  this  time 
with  much  greater  energy. 

Taking  exception  to  his  hammering,  many  of  the  neighbours  previously  roused  from  their  beds  now  appeared  at  their 
windows,  and  regarding  him  as  some  troublemaker  who  had  invented  the  things  he  was  saying  in  order  to  make  this 
good  woman’s  life  a  misery,  they  began  to  shout  in  unison,  like  all  the  dogs  in  one  particular  district  howling  at  a  stray. 

‘This  is  a  fine  way  to  carry  on,’  they  shouted,  ‘coming  round  here  at  this  hour  and  knocking  up  honest  women  with 
your  ridiculous  tall  stories.  For  heaven’s  sake  clear  off,  man,  and  please  let  us  get  some  sleep.  If  you  have  any  business 
with  the  lady,  leave  it  till  the  morning  and  stop  annoying  us  like  this  in  the  middle  of  the  night.’ 

Being,  perhaps,  encouraged  by  this  chorus  of  abuse,  a  man  concealed  inside  the  house,  who  was  the  good  woman’s 
bully,  and  whom  Andreuccio  had  as  yet  neither  seen  nor  heard,  came  to  the  window  and  said,  in  a  low,  fierce,  spine- 
chilling  growl: 

‘Who’s  that  down  there?’ 

Andreuccio  raised  his  head  towards  the  point  from  which  the  growl  was  coming,  and  caught  sight  of  a  face  which,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge,  clearly  belonged  to  some  mighty  man  or  other,  who  had  a  thick  black  beard  and  was  yawning  and 
rubbing  his  eyes  as  though  he  had  just  been  roused  from  a  deep  sleep. 

‘It’s  me,’  replied  Andreuccio,  not  without  marked  trepidation.  ‘The  brother  of  the  lady  who  lives  here.’ 

The  man  did  not  wait  for  Andreuccio  to  finish,  but  adopting  an  even  more  threatening  tone,  he  exclaimed: 

‘I  don’t  know  what  restrains  me  from  coming  down  there  and  giving  you  the  biggest  pasting  you’ve  ever  had  in  your 
life,  you  miserable  drunken  idiot,  making  all  this  racket  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  keeping  everyone  awake.’  He  then 
retired  from  view,  and  bolted  the  window. 

Being  better  informed  than  Andreuccio  about  the  sort  of  person  he  was,  some  of  the  neighbours  addressed  Andreuccio 
in  hushed,  compassionate  tones,  saying: 

‘For  God’s  sake,  be  a  good  chap  and  take  yourself  off,  unless  you  want  to  be  killed  down  there  tonight.  Do  go  away  for 
your  own  good.’ 

So  Andreuccio,  terrified  out  of  his  wits  by  the  man’s  voice  and  appearance,  and  urged  on  by  the  advice  of  these 
people,  whose  words  seemed  to  him  to  be  prompted  by  Christian  charity,  set  off  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the 
inn.  He  had  no  idea  where  he  was,  so  he  simply  struck  out  in  the  direction  from  which,  following  in  the  maidservant’s 
footsteps,  he  had  come  on  the  previous  day.  All  he  felt  certain  of  was  that  he  would  never  see  his  money  again  and  that 
he  was  the  most  wretched  man  alive. 

However,  he  had  not  progressed  very  far  when  he  became  uncomfortably  aware  of  the  odour  emanating  from  his 
person,  and,  deciding  he  had  better  make  for  the  sea  in  order  to  have  a  wash,  he  turned  off  to  the  left  and  started  to  walk 
along  a  street  known  as  the  Ruga  Catalana.5  As  he  was  approaching  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  he  happened  to  see  two 
people  coming  towards  him  carrying  a  lantern,  and  fearing  lest  they  might  turn  out  to  be  officers  of  the  watch  or  a  pair  of 
cut-throats,  he  decided  to  avoid  them  by  slipping  quietly  into  a  nearby  hut.  But  the  two  men  also  came  into  the  same  hut, 
as  though  it  were  the  very  place  they  had  been  heading  for.  Once  inside,  one  of  them  put  down  some  iron  tools  he  had 
been  carrying  over  his  shoulder,  and  they  both  began  to  inspect  these  and  pass  various  comments  about  them.  Presently, 
the  first  man  said: 

‘What  can  be  causing  this  unholy  stench?  I  reckon  it’s  the  worst  I’ve  ever  smelt.’ 

As  he  said  this,  they  raised  their  lantern  a  little,  and  catching  sight  of  poor  Andreuccio,  they  let  out  a  gasp  of 
astonishment  and  demanded  to  know  who  he  was. 


Andreuccio  at  first  said  nothing,  but  when  they  took  the  light  nearer  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there, 
covered  with  filth  in  this  manner,  he  told  them  the  whole  story  of  his  adventures.  The  two  men,  who  could  well  imagine 
where  all  this  had  taken  place,  said  to  each  other: 

‘It  must  have  happened  round  at  Butch  Belchfire’s6  place.’ 

Then  one  of  them  said,  addressing  Andreuccio: 

‘Listen,  friend,  you  may  have  lost  your  money,  but  you  can  thank  God  that  you  happened  to  fall  and  couldn’t  get  back 
into  the  house.  Because  if  you  hadn’t  fallen,  you  can  rest  assured  that  as  soon  as  you  were  asleep  you  would  have  been 
done  in,  and  in  that  case  you’d  have  lost  your  life  as  well  as  your  money.  What’s  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk?  You’ve 
about  as  much  chance  of  plucking  stars  from  the  heavens  as  you  have  of  recovering  a  single  penny.  But  you  may  very 
well  have  your  throat  cut,  if  you  ever  breathe  a  word  about  it  and  he  finds  out.’ 

The  two  men  then  conferred  briefly  together,  after  which  they  said  to  him: 

‘Look,  we’re  feeling  sorry  for  you,  and  since  we  were  on  our  way  to  do  a  little  job,  if  you’d  like  to  join  us  we  can 
almost  guarantee  that  your  share  of  the  proceeds  will  more  than  make  up  for  what  you’ve  lost.’  And  as  he  was  feeling 
desperate,  Andreuccio  agreed  to  go  with  them. 

Now,  just  a  few  hours  earlier,  the  burial  had  taken  place  of  an  archbishop  whose  name  was  Messer  Filippo  Minutolo.7 
He  was  the  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  he  had  been  buried  with  some  very  valuable  regalia  and  wearing  a  ruby  on  his 
finger,  worth  more  than  five  hundred  gold  florins,  which  these  two  fellows  were  on  their  way  to  plunder.  They  disclosed 
their  intentions  to  Andreuccio,  and  being  more  covetous  than  well-advised,  he  set  off  in  their  company.  As  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  cathedral,  with  Andreuccio  still  putting  forth  a  powerful  odour,  one  of  them  said: 

‘Couldn’t  we  find  some  place  or  other  where  this  fellow  could  be  washed,  so  that  he  didn’t  stink  so  appallingly?’ 

‘Certainly,’  said  the  other.  ‘Not  far  from  here,  there’s  a  well,  which  always  used  to  have  a  pulley  and  a  big  bucket  at 
the  top.  Let’s  go  there  and  give  him  a  quick  wash.’ 

On  reaching  the  well,  they  found  that  the  rope  was  still  there,  but  the  bucket  had  been  removed.  So  they  hit  on  the 
idea  of  tying  him  to  the  rope  and  lowering  him  into  the  well  so  that  he  could  wash  himself  down  below.  When  he  had 
finished  washing,  he  was  to  give  the  rope  a  tug,  and  they  would  haul  him  up  again. 

Shortly  after  they  had  lowered  him  into  the  well,  some  officers  of  the  watch,  feeling  thirsty  on  account  of  the  heat  and 
also  because  they  had  been  chasing  somebody,  happened  to  come  to  the  well  for  a  drink.  When  the  other  two  saw  them 
coming,  they  immediately  took  to  their  heels,  making  good  their  escape  without  being  spotted  by  the  officers. 

Meanwhile  Andreuccio,  having  completed  his  ablutions  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  gave  a  tug  on  the  rope.  The  officers 
had  taken  off  their  surcoats  and  laid  them  on  the  ground  beside  their  bucklers  and  pikestaffs,  and  they  now  began  to  haul 
away  at  the  rope,  thinking  it  had  a  bucket  full  of  water  attached  to  it. 

When  Andreuccio  saw  that  he  had  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  well,  he  let  go  the  rope  and  threw  himself  on  to  the 
rim,  clinging  to  it  with  both  hands.  On  seeing  this  apparition,  the  officers  were  filled  with  sudden  panic,  and  without  a 
word  they  dropped  the  rope  and  began  to  run  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them.  Andreuccio  stared  at  them  in  blank 
amazement,  and  if  he  hadn’t  held  on  tightly,  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  perhaps  being  killed  or  doing  himself 
serious  injury.  However,  he  clambered  out,  and  when  he  saw  these  weapons,  he  grew  even  more  perplexed,  for  he  knew 
they  had  not  been  left  there  by  his  companions.  Bewailing  his  misfortune,  and  fearing  lest  anything  worse  should  befall 
him,  he  decided  to  leave  all  these  things  where  they  were  and  clear  off.  So  away  he  went  without  having  the  slightest 
idea  where  he  was  going. 

As  he  was  walking  along,  he  came  across  his  two  companions,  who  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  well  to  haul  him 
out.  They  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  him  coming,  and  they  asked  him  who  had  helped  him  out. 
Andreuccio  said  he  didn’t  know  and  gave  them  a  detailed  account  of  how  it  had  happened,  describing  what  he  had  found 
lying  beside  the  well.  Putting  two  and  two  together,  they  had  a  good  laugh  and  told  him  why  they  had  run  away,  and 


explained  who  it  was  that  had  hauled  him  out  of  the  well.  And  without  wasting  any  more  words,  the  night  already  being 
half  spent,  they  made  their  way  to  the  cathedral,  which  they  entered  without  any  difficulty.  On  reaching  the  tomb,  which 
was  very  big  and  made  of  marble,  they  got  out  their  tools  and  lifted  the  enormously  heavy  lid,  propping  it  up  so  that 
there  was  just  enough  room  for  a  man  to  squeeze  his  way  inside.  When  this  operation  was  complete,  one  of  them  said: 

‘Who’s  going  in?’ 

‘I’m  not,’  said  the  other. 

‘And  I’m  not,  either,’  said  the  first.  ‘How  about  Andreuccio?’ 

‘I  won’t  do  it,’  said  Andreuccio,  whereupon  both  the  others  rounded  on  him  saying: 

‘What  do  you  mean,  you  won’t  do  it?  If  you  don’t  damned  well  get  in  there  quickly,  we’ll  give  you  such  a  hammering 
over  the  pate  with  these  iron  bars  that  we’ll  kill  you  stone  dead.’ 

Shaking  with  fear,  Andreuccio  crawled  into  the  tomb,  thinking  to  himself  as  he  did  so:  ‘These  two  are  making  me  go 
inside  so  as  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  Once  I’ve  handed  everything  out,  they’ll  go  about  their  business  while  I’m  still 
struggling  my  way  out  of  the  tomb,  and  I  shall  be  left  empty-handed.’  He  therefore  decided  that  before  doing  anything 
else,  he  would  make  certain  of  his  own  share  of  the  plunder.  Remembering  what  they  had  said  about  the  precious  ring,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  floor  of  the  vault  he  took  the  ring  from  the  archbishop’s  finger  and  put  it  on  his  own,  then  he 
handed  out  the  crosier,  the  mitre  and  the  gloves,  and  having  stripped  the  body  down  to  the  shift  and  handed  everything 
out,  he  told  them  there  was  nothing  left. 

The  others  insisted  that  the  ring  should  be  there,  and  told  him  to  make  a  thorough  search.  But  he  replied  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  it,  and  kept  them  waiting  for  some  little  time,  pretending  to  look  for  it.  And  since,  for  their  part,  they  were 
just  as  sharp-witted  as  Andreuccio,  they  told  him  to  go  on  looking,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  the  chance  they  took  away  the 
prop  supporting  the  lid.  Then  they  made  off,  leaving  Andreuccio  imprisoned  inside  the  tomb. 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  that  all  of  this  had  upon  Andreuccio.  He  tried  again  and  again,  using  first  his  head 
and  then  his  shoulders,  to  see  if  he  could  raise  the  lid,  but  he  was  merely  wasting  his  energies,  and  in  the  end,  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  he  fainted  and  collapsed  on  the  archbishop’s  corpse.  If  anyone  could  have  seen  them  at  that  moment, 
he  would  have  had  a  job  to  tell  which  of  the  two,  the  archbishop  or  Andreuccio,  was  the  cadaver.  But  when  Andreuccio 
came  to  his  senses,  he  burst  into  copious  tears,  for  he  realized  beyond  any  doubt  that  there  were  only  two  possible  ends 
in  store  for  him:  either  he  would  die  of  hunger  and  the  noxious  odours  inside  the  tomb,  covered  all  over  in  maggots  from 
the  dead  body;  or  if  someone  were  to  come  and  find  him  there,  he  would  be  hanged  as  a  thief. 

Whilst  these  unpleasant  thoughts  were  running  through  his  mind,  feeling  thoroughly  down  in  the  dumps,  he  heard  a 
number  of  people  talking  and  moving  about  in  the  cathedral,  and  quickly  realized  that  they  had  come  to  carry  out  the 
work  already  completed  by  himself  and  his  companions,  whereupon  he  became  considerably  more  alarmed.  But  having 
opened  the  tomb  and  propped  up  the  lid,  they  began  to  argue  about  who  should  go  inside,  and  no  one  was  willing  to  do 
it.  However,  after  much  heated  discussion,  a  priest  came  forward,  saying: 

‘What  are  you  afraid  of?  Do  you  think  he  is  going  to  devour  you?  Dead  men  don’t  eat  the  living.  I  will  go  in  myself 

Having  said  this,  he  laid  his  chest  on  the  edge  of  the  tomb  and  swivelled  round,  thrusting  his  legs  inside  preparatory 
to  descending,  and  with  only  his  head  sticking  out. 

When  Andreuccio  saw  this,  he  stood  up  and  grasped  the  priest  by  one  of  his  legs,  giving  the  priest  the  impression  that 
he  was  about  to  be  dragged  down  into  the  tomb.  The  priest  no  sooner  felt  this  happening  than  he  let  out  an  ear-splitting 
yell  and  hurled  himself  bodily  out  of  the  tomb.  The  rest  of  the  gang  were  terrified  by  this  turn  of  events,  and,  leaving  the 
tomb  open,  they  all  started  running  away  as  though  they  were  being  pursued  by  ten  thousand  devils. 

When  Andreuccio  perceived  what  had  happened,  he  was  contented  beyond  his  wildest  hopes,  and,  clambering  hastily 
out,  he  left  the  cathedral  by  the  way  he  had  come.  By  now  it  was  almost  daybreak,  and  as  he  was  wandering  aimlessly 
along  with  the  ring  on  his  finger,  he  eventually  came  to  the  waterfront.  Shortly  thereafter  he  stumbled  across  his  inn, 


where  he  found  that  his  companions  and  the  innkeeper  had  been  up  all  night,  wondering  what  on  earth  had  become  of 
him.  After  telling  them  what  had  happened,  he  was  urged  by  the  innkeeper  to  leave  Naples  at  once.  He  promptly 
followed  the  innkeeper’s  advice,  and  returned  to  Perugia,  having  invested,  in  a  ring,  the  money  with  which  he  had  set  out 
to  purchase  horses. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Madonna  Beritola,  having  lost  her  two  sons,  is  found  on  an  island  with  two  roebucks  and  taken  to  Lunigiana,  where  one  of  her 
sons,  having  entered  the  service  of  her  lord  and  master,  makes  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  house  and  is  thrown  into  prison.  After 
the  Sicilian  rebellion  against  King  Charles,  the  son  is  recognized  by  his  mother,  he  marries  his  master’s  daughter,  he  is  reunited 
with  his  brother,  and  they  are  all  restored  to  positions  of  great  honour. 

The  whole  company,  ladies  and  young  men  alike,  rocked  with  laughter  over  Fiammetta’s  account  of  Andreuccio’s 
misfortunes,  and  then  Emilia,  on  seeing  that  the  story  was  finished  and  receiving  a  signal  from  the  queen,  began  as 
follows: 

The  erratic  course  pursued  by  Fortune  frequently  leads  to  pain  and  irritation.  But  since  our  mental  faculties,  which  are 
easily  lulled  to  sleep  by  her  blandishments,  are  aroused  as  often  as  a  subject  is  openly  discussed,  I  consider  that  nobody, 
whether  he  be  happy  or  miserable,  should  ever  object  to  hearing  an  account  of  her  eccentricities,  in  that  the  first  man 
will  be  placed  on  his  guard  and  the  second  will  receive  some  consolation.  Accordingly,  I  propose  to  tell  you  a  story,  no 
less  true  than  touching,  on  this  same  topic  upon  which  such  splendid  things  have  already  been  said.  And  whilst  my  tale 
has  a  happy  ending,  the  suffering  contained  therein  was  so  intense  and  protracted,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  was  ever 
entirely  assuaged  by  the  happiness  that  ensued. 

You  are  to  know,  dear  ladies,  that  Manfred,1  who  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
held  few  of  his  courtiers  in  higher  esteem  man  a  gentleman  of  Naples  called  Arrighetto  Capece,  who  had  a  beautiful  and 
noble  wife,  also  Neapolitan,  called  Madonna  Beritola  Caracciolo.2  Arrighetto  was  in  fact  governing  the  island,  when  news 
reached  him  that  King  Charles  I  had  defeated  and  killed  Manfred  at  Benevento,  and  that  the  whole  kingdom  had  gone 
over  to  the  conqueror.  Knowing  that  the  Sicilians  could  never  be  trusted  for  long,  and  not  wishing  to  become  a  subject  of 
his  master’s  enemy,  he  prepared  to  flee.  But  his  plans  were  discovered  by  the  Sicilians,  who  promptly  took  him  prisoner 
and  delivered  him  over  to  King  Charles  along  with  many  other  friends  and  servants  of  King  Manfred.  And  shortly 
afterwards,  the  island  itself  was  surrendered. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  upheaval,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  Arrighetto,  frightened  by  what  had  happened  and 
fearing  a  possible  attempt  on  her  own  honour,  Madonna  Beritola  abandoned  everything  she  possessed,  and  though 
pregnant  and  reduced  to  poverty,  she  fled  by  ship  to  Lipari  with  her  son,  Giusfredi,  who  was  about  eight  years  old.  There 
she  gave  birth  to  a  second  son,  whom  she  called  The  Outcast,  and  having  hired  a  nurse,  she  embarked  with  all  three  on  a 
tiny  ship  bound  for  Naples,  with  the  intention  of  rejoining  her  family.  But  her  plans  misfired,  for  the  ship  was  driven  by 
strong  winds  to  the  island  of  Ponza,3  where  they  put  in  to  a  little  bay  and  began  to  await  more  favourable  weather  for 
their  voyage. 

Like  the  others,  Madonna  Beritola  went  ashore  there,  and  she  sought  out  a  deserted  and  remote  spot  on  the  island 
where,  in  complete  solitude,  she  could  give  vent  to  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  This  became  a  daily  ritual  of 
hers,  until  one  day,  as  she  was  busy  sorrowing,  it  happened  that  a  pirate-galley  arrived,  taking  the  crew  and  everyone 
else  unawares,  and  departed  again  after  capturing  the  ship  and  all  hands. 

Having  completed  her  daily  lament,  Madonna  Beritola,  following  her  usual  practice,  returned  to  the  shore  to  look  for 
her  children.  On  finding  nobody  in  sight  she  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  then,  suddenly  suspecting  what  had  happened, 
she  cast  her  eyes  seaward  and  saw  the  galley,  not  yet  very  far  distant,  with  the  little  ship  in  tow.  Realizing  all  too  clearly 
that  she  had  now  lost  her  children  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  finding  herself  abandoned  there,  alone  and  destitute, 
without  the  slightest  notion  of  how  she  was  going  to  find  them  again,  she  fell  in  a  dead  faint  on  to  the  sand  with  the 
names  of  her  husband  and  children  on  her  lips. 

There  was  nobody  at  hand  to  revive  her  with  cold  water  or  other  remedies,  and  hence  it  was  some  time  before  she 
came  to  her  senses.  When,  eventually,  the  strength  returned  to  her  poor  exhausted  body,  bringing  with  it  further  tears 
and  lamentations,  she  called  out  over  and  over  again  to  her  children  and  searched  high  and  low  for  them  in  every  cavern 


she  could  find.  But  when  she  saw  that  her  efforts  were  useless  and  that  the  night  was  approaching,  she  began,  prompted 
by  an  instinctive  feeling  that  all  was  not  entirely  lost,  to  devote  some  attention  to  her  own  predicament.  And,  leaving  the 
shore,  she  returned  to  the  cave  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  vent  to  her  tears  and  sorrow. 

She  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  midday,  and  a  little  after  tierce  on  the  following  morning,  having  spent  the  night  in 
great  fear  and  incredible  anguish,  she  was  compelled  to  start  eating  grass  in  order  to  appease  her  hunger.  Having  fed 
herself  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  she  then  started  brooding,  tearfully,  about  what  was  to  become  of  her.  And  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  these  various  reflections,  she  caught  sight  of  a  doe,  which  came  towards  her  and  disappeared  into  a  nearby  cave, 
emerging  shortly  afterwards  and  then  running  away  into  the  woods.  Getting  up  from  where  she  was  sitting,  she  entered 
the  cave  from  which  the  doe  had  emerged,  and  inside  she  saw  two  newly  born  roebucks,  no  more  than  a  few  hours  old, 
which  seemed  to  her  the  sweetest  and  most  charming  sight  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  And  since  her  own  milk  was  not 
yet  dry  after  her  recent  confinement,  she  picked  them  up  tenderly  and  applied  them  to  her  breast.  They  showed  no  sign 
of  refusing  this  favour,  but  took  suck  from  her  as  though  she  were  their  own  mother;  and  from  then  on  they  made  no 
distinction  between  their  mother  and  herself.  Thus  the  lady  felt  she  had  found  some  company  on  this  deserted  island,  and 
having  become  just  as  familiar  with  the  doe  as  with  the  two  roebucks,  she  resolved  to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  on  a  diet  of  grass  and  water,  bursting  into  tears  whenever  she  remembered  her  past  life  with  her  husband  and 
children. 

As  a  result  of  leading  this  sort  of  life,  the  gentle  woman  had  turned  quite  wild  when,  a  few  months  later,  a  small  Pisan 
ship  happened  to  be  driven  in  by  a  storm,  casting  anchor  in  the  same  little  bay  where  she  herself  had  arrived,  and  lying 
there  for  several  days. 

Now,  aboard  this  ship  there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Malespina  family  called  Currado,4  who  was  returning  home  from 
a  pilgrimage  with  his  worthy  and  devout  lady  after  visiting  all  the  holy  places  in  the  Kingdom  of  Apulia.  One  day,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  delay,  he  went  ashore  with  his  wife,  some  of  his  servants,  and  his  dogs,  and  started 
exploring  the  island.  And  not  very  far  from  the  place  where  Madonna  Beritola  was,  Currado’s  dogs  began  giving  chase  to 
the  two  roebucks,  which  had  now  grown  quite  big  and  were  out  grazing.  Pursued  by  the  dogs,  the  two  roebucks  ran  to 
the  very  cave  where  Madonna  Beritola  was  sheltering. 

Seeing  what  was  happening,  she  got  up,  took  hold  of  a  stick,  and  drove  the  dogs  back.  Shortly  afterwards,  Currado 
and  his  lady,  who  had  been  following  the  dogs,  arrived  on  the  scene;  and  when  they  saw  her  standing  there,  all  bronzed 
and  emaciated,  with  long  and  unkempt  hair,  their  astonishment,  though  much  less  than  her  own,  was  very  great  indeed. 
However,  after  Currado  had  complied  with  her  entreaties  to  call  off  his  dogs,  they  persuaded  her,  with  a  good  deal  of 
coaxing,  to  tell  them  who  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing  there,  and  she  gave  them  a  full  account  of  her  past  life  and  all 
her  misfortunes,  ending  by  revealing  her  fierce  determination  to  stay  on  the  island.  On  hearing  this,  Currado,  who  had 
been  very  well  acquainted  with  Arrighetto  Capece,  wept  with  compassion,  and  attempted  to  talk  her  out  of  her  proud 
decision,  offering  to  take  her  back  to  her  home,  or  alternatively,  to  honour  her  as  a  sister  and  keep  her  in  his  own  family, 
where  she  could  stay  until  such  time  as  God  granted  her  a  kindlier  fate.  However,  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
proposals,  and  so  he  left  her  with  his  wife,  bidding  her  to  arrange  for  food  to  be  brought,  and,  since  the  woman  was  all  in 
rags,  to  let  her  have  some  of  her  own  clothes  to  wear.  But  most  important,  she  was  to  do  all  she  could  to  bring  her  back 
to  the  ship. 

On  being  left  alone  with  Beritola,  Currado’s  wife  shed  countless  tears  over  the  lady’s  misfortunes,  then  she  gave 
instructions  for  food  and  clothes  to  be  brought,  which  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  accept.  And 
finally,  after  a  stream  of  entreaties,  with  Madonna  Beritola  asserting  that  on  no  account  would  she  go  to  any  place  in 
which  she  was  known,  she  persuaded  her  to  accompany  them  to  Lunigiana,  bringing  with  her  the  doe  and  the  two 
roebucks.  The  doe  had  meanwhile,  in  fact,  returned,  and,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  Currado’s  wife,  it  had  greeted 
Beritola  with  a  display  of  affection. 

And  so,  once  the  weather  had  improved,  Madonna  Beritola  embarked  on  the  ship  with  Currado  and  his  lady,  taking 


with  her  the  doe  and  the  two  roebucks,  a  circumstance  which,  since  few  people  knew  her  real  name,  led  to  her  being 
referred  to  as  Cavriuola.5  The  winds  were  favourable,  and  they  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the  River  Magra,  where  they 
left  the  ship  and  proceeded  to  Currado’s  estates  in  the  hills. 

After  her  arrival  at  the  castle,  Madonna  Beritola,  dressed  in  widow’s  weeds,  began  to  live  a  humble,  secluded  and 
obedient  life  as  a  maid  of  honour  to  Currado’s  lady,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  treat  her  roebucks  with  affection  and 
ensuring  that  they  were  properly  fed. 

Meanwhile,  the  pirates  who  had  unwittingly  abandoned  Madonna  Beritola  at  Ponza  and  seized  the  ship  on  which  she 
had  been  travelling,  had  arrived  at  Genoa  with  all  their  captives.  When  the  spoils  were  divided  between  the  owners  of  the 
galley,  it  turned  out  that  Madonna  Beritola ’s  nurse  and  the  two  children  were  assigned,  along  with  a  quantity  of  goods,  to 
a  certain  Messer  Guasparrino  d’Oria,6  who  sent  the  woman  and  the  two  boys  to  his  house  with  the  intention  of  employing 
them  as  slaves  on  household  duties. 

Being  exceedingly  distressed  by  the  loss  of  her  mistress  and  by  the  sorry  state  to  which  she  saw  herself  and  the  two 
children  reduced,  the  nurse  wept  over  and  over  again.  But  she  was  a  sensible  and  prudent  woman  despite  her  lowly 
station  in  life,  and  once  she  had  realized  that  her  tears  were  not  going  to  help  in  freeing  them  all  from  slavery,  she  did  all 
she  could  to  comfort  the  children.  Considering  where  they  were,  she  thought  it  quite  possible  that  the  two  boys  would  be 
molested  if  their  identity  were  discovered.  And  moreover,  she  was  hoping  that  sooner  or  later  their  luck  would  change,  in 
which  case,  provided  they  were  still  alive,  the  children  might  regain  the  positions  of  honour  they  had  lost.  So  she 
resolved  not  to  tell  anybody  who  they  were  until  a  suitable  occasion  presented  itself,  and  meanwhile,  whenever  she  was 
questioned  on  the  matter,  she  would  claim  that  the  children  were  her  own.  Renaming  the  older  boy  Giannotto  di  Procida 
instead  of  Giusfredi  and  leaving  the  younger  boy’s  name  unaltered,  she  explained  very  carefully  to  Giusfredi  why  she  had 
changed  his  name  and  how  dangerous  it  might  be  for  him  if  he  were  recognized.  And  she  drummed  this  into  him  so  often 
and  with  so  much  persistence,  that,  being  an  intelligent  boy,  he  followed  the  instructions  of  his  wise  nurse  to  the  letter. 

And  so  the  two  boys  and  their  nurse,  badly  clothed  and  worse  shod,  continued  for  many  years  in  Messer  Guasparrino’s 
house,  patiently  performing  all  the  most  menial  tasks  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  But  Giannotto  was  made  of  sterner  stuff 
than  slaves  are  made  of,  and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  the  baseness  of  a  servile  existence  had  become  so  repugnant  to 
him  that  he  abandoned  Messer  Guasparrino’s  household  and  enlisted  as  a  seaman  on  galleys  plying  between  Genoa  and 
Alexandria,  after  which  he  travelled  far  and  wide  without  however  finding  a  single  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Finally,  when  he  had  almost  lost  hope  of  a  change  of  fortune,  his  wanderings  led  him  to  Lunigiana,  where  he  chanced 
to  enter  the  service  of  Currado  Malespina,  whom  he  attended,  to  the  latter’s  no  small  satisfaction,  with  considerable 
efficiency.  It  was  now  some  three  or  four  years  since  his  departure  from  Messer  Guasparrino’s  and  he  had  grown  into  a 
well-built,  handsome  young  man.  He  had  meanwhile  heard  that  his  father,  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  still 
alive,  but  languishing  under  heavy  guard  in  one  of  King  Charles’s  dungeons.  And  whilst  he  occasionally  saw  his  mother, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  Currado’s  lady,  he  never  recognized  her,  nor  she  him,  for  they  had  both  changed  a  great  deal 
in  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  they  had  last  seen  one  another. 

Now,  whilst  Giannotto  was  in  Currado’s  service,  it  happened  that  a  daughter  of  Currado’s,  whose  name  was  Spina,  was 
left  a  widow  by  a  certain  Niccolo  da  Grignano,  and  returned  to  her  father’s  house.  Being  a  beautiful  and  very  graceful  girl 
of  little  more  than  sixteen,  she  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Giannotto,  and  he  in  her,  with  the  result  that  they  fell  madly 
in  love  with  one  another.  Their  love  was  soon  consummated,  and  since  it  continued  for  several  months  undetected,  they 
became  excessively  confident  and  were  less  cautious  than  they  should  have  been.  And  one  day,  while  out  walking  in  a 
fine,  thickly  wooded  forest,  Giannotto  and  the  girl,  forging  on  ahead  of  their  companions,  came  to  a  delectable  spot  all 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers  and  surrounded  by  trees,  and,  thinking  they  had  left  the  others  far  behind,  they  began  to 
make  love. 

So  great  was  their  enjoyment  that  they  lost  all  track  of  time,  and  they  had  been  together  for  ages  when  the  girl’s 
mother  arrived  on  the  scene,  to  be  followed  a  moment  later  by  Currado.  Dismayed  beyond  measure  by  what  he  saw,7  he 


ordered  three  of  his  servants,  without  giving  any  reasons,  to  seize  the  pair  of  them,  bind  them,  and  march  them  off  to  one 
of  his  castles.  Then  he  stalked  away,  seething  with  distress  and  anger,  and  intent  on  having  them  ignominiously  put  to 
death. 

The  girl’s  mother  was  extremely  upset,  and  regarded  no  punishment  as  too  severe  for  her  daughter’s  lapse.  But  she 
could  not  stand  passively  aside  and  allow  them  to  suffer  the  kind  of  fate  which,  on  piecing  together  certain  of  Currado’s 
remarks,  she  realized  he  was  intending  to  inflict  on  the  culprits.  So  she  hurried  to  catch  up  with  her  irate  husband,  and 
began  pleading  with  him  not  to  ruin  his  old  age  by  killing  his  own  daughter  in  a  sudden  fit  of  frenzy  and  soiling  his 
hands  with  the  blood  of  one  of  his  servants.  He  could,  she  insisted,  find  some  other  way  of  placating  his  anger,  such  as 
having  them  incarcerated,  so  that,  as  they  languished  in  prison,  they  would  have  a  chance  of  repenting  in  full  for  their 
sinful  behaviour.  The  saintly  woman  pressed  these  views  and  many  others  upon  him  with  so  much  urgency,  that  she 
dissuaded  him  from  killing  them.  And  he  ordered  each  of  them  to  be  imprisoned  in  different  places,  where  they  were  to 
be  closely  guarded,  receive  a  minimum  of  food,  and  suffer  the  maximum  of  discomfort,  until  such  time  as  he  decided 
otherwise.  These  instructions  were  promptly  carried  out,  and  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  sort  of  life  they  led  in  their 
captivity,  weeping  incessantly  and  almost  starving  to  death. 

Now,  when  Giannotto  and  Spina  had  been  languishing  in  these  wretched  conditions  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and 
Currado  had  dismissed  them  from  his  thoughts,  it  came  about  that  King  Peter  of  Aragon,  with  the  aid  of  a  subversive 
movement  led  by  Messer  Gian  di  Procida,  stirred  up  a  rebellion  in  Sicily8  and  wrested  the  island  from  King  Charles. 
Currado,  being  a  Ghibelline,  was  overjoyed  at  the  news,  and  when  Giannotto  heard  about  it  from  one  of  his  gaolers,  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said: 

‘Oh,  alas!  for  fourteen  long  years  I  have  travelled  the  world  in  continual  hardship,  waiting  only  for  this  to  happen! 

And  now  that  it  has  come  about,  just  to  prove  the  vanity  of  all  my  hopes,  I  find  myself  here  in  this  prison-cell,  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  being  released  until  the  day  I  die.’ 

‘What  are  you  talking  about?’  said  the  gaoler.  ‘Surely  the  affairs  of  mighty  monarchs  are  no  concern  of  yours?  What 
was  your  business  in  Sicily?’ 

‘It  almost  breaks  my  heart,’  replied  Giannotto,  ‘when  I  recall  the  business  of  my  father.  For  although  I  was  still  a  small 
boy  when  I  fled  from  the  island,  yet  I  remember  seeing  him  as  its  governor,  when  King  Manfred  was  alive.’ 

‘And  who  was  this  father  of  yours?’  asked  the  gaoler. 

‘My  father’s  name,’  said  Giannotto,  ‘can  now  be  safely  revealed,  since  I  no  longer  have  anything  to  fear  from  its 
disclosure.  He  was  called  (and  if  he  is  still  alive  he  is  still  called)  Arrighetto  Capece,  and  my  own  name  is  not  Giannotto 
but  Giusfredi.  Furthermore,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  I  were  a  free  man,  I  could  return  to  Sicily  and  occupy, 
even  now,  a  position  of  the  highest  importance.’ 

The  good  man  asked  no  more  questions,  but  at  the  first  opportunity  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  Currado.  And 
although,  as  he  listened,  Currado  put  on  a  show  of  indifference  for  the  gaoler’s  benefit,  he  went  straight  to  Madonna 
Beritola  and  asked  her  in  a  pleasant  manner  whether  she  and  Arrighetto  had  ever  had  a  son  called  Giusfredi.  Bursting 
into  tears  the  woman  replied  that  if  the  older  of  her  two  sons  was  still  alive,  this  indeed  would  be  his  name,  and  that  he 
would  now  be  twenty-two  years  old. 

On  hearing  this,  Currado  concluded  that  the  young  man  must  be  telling  the  truth,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that,  in  this 
case,  he  was  in  a  position  to  perform  an  act  of  clemency  that  would  repair  both  his  own  and  his  daughter’s  honour, 
namely  to  offer  her  to  him  in  marriage.  He  therefore  arranged  a  secret  interview  with  Giannotto,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  interrogated  him  in  detail  on  the  whole  of  his  past  life.  And  having  confirmed  beyond  any  doubt  that  he  was  indeed 
Giusfredi,  the  son  of  Arrighetto  Capece,  he  said: 

‘Giannotto,  you  are  aware  how  great  an  injury  you  have  done  to  me  in  the  person  of  my  own  daughter.  I  treated  you 
as  a  friend,  and  it  was  your  duty  as  my  servant  never  to  do  anything  that  would  undermine  my  honour,  or  that  of  my 


family.  Many  another  man,  in  my  place,  would  have  had  you  ignominiously  put  to  death,  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
do  such  a  thing.  Now,  since  what  you  say  is  true,  and  you  are  a  man  of  gentle  birth,  I  desire  with  your  consent  to  put  an 
end  to  your  suffering  and  release  you  from  your  wretched,  captive  existence,  at  the  same  time  restoring  both  your  own 
reputation  and  mine.  As  you  are  aware,  my  daughter  Spina,  for  whom  you  formed  so  loving  but  improper  an  attachment, 
is  a  widow,  and  she  has  a  good,  large  dowry.  You  are  acquainted  with  her  ways,  and  with  her  father  and  mother;  of  your 
own  present  condition,  I  say  nothing.  Therefore,  if  you  are  agreeable,  I  am  willing  to  convert  a  dishonourable  friendship 
into  an  honourable  marriage,  and  allow  you  to  live  with  her  here  in  my  house  for  as  long  as  you  wish  to  remain,  as 
though  you  were  my  own  son.’ 

Giannotto’s  fine  physique  had  been  wasted  away  by  his  imprisonment,  but  the  innate  nobility  of  his  spirit  was  in  no 
way  impaired,  and  he  still  loved  his  lady  as  wholeheartedly  as  ever.  So  that,  although  he  found  himself  in  the  other  man’s 
power,  and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  what  Currado  was  proposing,  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  following 
the  promptings  of  his  noble  heart. 

‘Currado,’  he  replied,  ‘neither  the  lust  for  power  nor  the  desire  for  riches  nor  any  other  motive  has  ever  led  me  to 
harbour  treacherous  designs  against  your  person  or  property.  I  loved  your  daughter,  I  love  her  still,  and  I  shall  always 
love  her,  because  I  consider  her  a  worthy  object  of  my  love.  And  if,  in  wooing  her,  I  was  acting  in  a  manner  that  would 
commonly  be  regarded  as  dishonourable,  the  fault  I  committed  was  one  which  is  inseparable  from  youth.  In  order  to 
eradicate  it,  one  would  have  to  do  away  with  youth  altogether.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  considered  half  so  serious  as  you 
and  many  others  maintain,  if  old  men  would  remember  that  they  were  once  young,  and  if  they  would  measure  other 
people’s  shortcomings  against  their  own  and  vice  versa.  I  committed  this  fault,  not  as  your  enemy,  but  as  your  friend.  It 
has  always  been  my  wish  to  do  what  you  are  now  proposing,  and  if  I  had  thought  your  consent  would  be  forthcoming,  I 
would  have  asked  you  long  ago  for  your  daughter’s  hand.  Coming  at  this  moment,  when  my  expectations  were  at  such  a 
low  ebb,  your  consent  is  all  the  more  gratifying  to  me.  But  if  your  intentions  do  not  match  your  words,  please  do  not  feed 
me  with  vain  hopes.  Send  me  back  to  my  prison-cell  and  have  me  treated  as  cruelly  as  you  like.  Whatever  you  do  to  me,  I 
shall  always  love  Spina,  and  for  her  sake  I  shall  always  love  and  respect  her  father.’ 

Currado  listened  in  amazement  to  Giannotto’s  words,  which  convinced  him  of  both  his  courage  and  the  warmth  of  his 
love,  increasing  his  esteem  for  the  young  man.  He  therefore  rose  to  his  feet,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  and  gave  orders 
without  further  ado  for  Spina  to  be  brought  there  in  secret. 

She  had  turned  all  pale,  thin  and  weak  in  prison,  and  like  Giannotto,  she  almost  seemed  another  person  as,  in 
Currado’s  presence  and  by  mutual  consent,  they  took  the  marriage  vows  according  to  our  custom. 

A  few  days  later,  having  kept  the  whole  matter  secret  and  provided  them  with  everything  they  could  possibly  need  or 
desire,  he  decided  it  was  time  to  break  the  glad  tidings  to  their  respective  mothers,  and  summoning  his  lady  and 
Cavriuola,  he  turned  to  the  latter  and  said: 

‘What  would  you  say,  my  lady,  if  I  were  to  arrange  for  your  elder  son  to  be  restored  to  you,  as  the  husband  of  one  of 
my  daughters?’ 

‘The  only  thing  I  could  say,’  replied  Cavriuola,  ‘would  be  that  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  more  obliged  to  you  than 
I  am  already,  then  inasmuch  as  you  would  be  giving  me  something  I  value  more  than  my  own  life,  my  debt  would  be 
correspondingly  large.  And  by  restoring  him  to  me  in  the  way  you  describe,  you  would  in  some  measure  be  rekindling  my 
lost  hopes.’ 

She  then  stopped  and  burst  into  tears,  and  Currado  turned  to  his  lady,  saying: 

‘And  what  would  you  say,  my  dear,  if  I  were  to  present  you  with  such  a  son-in-law?’ 

‘If  it  were  pleasing  to  you,’  the  lady  replied,  ‘I  would  not  object  to  a  vagrant  for  a  son-in-law,  let  alone  a  man  who  is  of 
noble  birth.’ 

‘Within  a  few  days,’  said  Currado,  ‘I  hope  to  have  good  news  for  you  both.’ 


Meanwhile,  the  two  young  people  were  gradually  putting  flesh  on  their  bones,  and  when  Currado  saw  that  they  had 
quite  recovered,  he  had  them  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  and  turned  to  Giusfredi,  saying: 

‘Would  it  not  add  greatly  to  your  happiness  to  see  your  mother  in  this  place?’ 

‘My  mother  suffered  such  appalling  misfortunes,’  replied  Giusfredi,  ‘that  I  cannot  believe  she  has  survived  them.  But  if 
she  has,  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  her,  for  with  her  advice  I  believe  I  could  largely  repair  my  fortunes  in  Sicily.’ 

Currado  then  summoned  the  two  ladies,  and  they  both  smothered  the  new  bride  with  affection,  at  the  same  time 
wondering  what  had  happened  to  soften  Currado’s  heart  to  the  extent  of  uniting  her  in  wedlock  with  Giannotto. 

With  Currado’s  words  fresh  in  her  memory,  Madonna  Beritola  had  meanwhile  begun  to  stare  intently  at  the  young 
man.  Suddenly,  some  occult  force  stirred  within  her,  causing  her  to  recollect  the  boyish  features  of  her  son’s  face.  And 
without  awaiting  further  proof  of  his  identity,  she  rushed  towards  him  and  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Her  feelings  of 
maternal  joy  and  affection  were  so  intense  that  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word:  on  the  contrary,  she  lost  all  the  power  of 
her  five  senses  and  collapsed  in  the  arms  of  her  son  as  though  she  were  dead.  Giannotto,  for  his  part,  was  filled  with 
amazement,  for  he  could  remember  having  seen  her  on  many  previous  occasions  in  that  same  castle  without  ever  having 
recognized  her.  Nevertheless,  he  now  knew  instinctively  that  she  was  his  mother,  and,  bursting  into  tears  and 
reproaching  himself  for  his  former  indifference,  he  received  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with  tenderness.  Shortly 
afterwards,  with  the  loving  assistance  of  Spina  and  Currado’s  lady,  who  applied  cold  water  and  other  remedies,  Madonna 
Beritola  recovered  her  senses  and  embraced  her  son  all  over  again,  weeping  copiously  and  uttering  a  stream  of  gentle 
endearments.  And,  giving  vent  to  her  maternal  affection,  she  kissed  him  a  thousand  times  or  more  whilst  he  held  her  in 
his  arms  and  gazed  at  her  in  awe  and  reverence. 

When  the  chaste  and  joyful  greetings  had  been  repeated  three  or  four  times9  to  the  no  small  pleasure  and  approval  of 
the  onlookers,  and  mother  and  son  had  exchanged  the  story  of  their  adventures,  Giusfredi  turned  to  Currado,  who,  having 
already  informed  his  friends  about  the  marriage  and  received  their  delighted  approval,  had  given  orders  for  a  sumptuous 
and  splendid  banquet,  and  he  said: 

‘Currado,  you  have  bestowed  many  favours  upon  me  and  you  have  long  sheltered  my  mother  under  your  roof.  But  so 
that  we  may  use  your  good  offices  to  the  full,  I  now  want  to  ask  you  to  gladden  my  mother,  my  wedding-feast  and  myself 
by  sending  for  my  brother.  As  I  have  told  you  already,  he  and  I  were  seized  by  pirates  acting  for  Messer  Guasparrino 
d’Oria,  who  is  detaining  him  in  his  house  in  the  role  of  a  servant.  And  I  would  also  like  you  to  send  somebody  to  Sicily 
who  can  bring  us  a  clear  picture  of  conditions  there,  and  tell  us  whether  my  father,  Arrighetto,  is  alive  or  dead,  and 
whether,  if  he  is  alive,  he  is  in  good  health.’ 

Giusfredi’s  request  was  well  received  by  Currado,  who  immediately  sent  experienced  couriers  to  Genoa  and  Sicily.  The 
one  who  went  to  Genoa  called  on  Messer  Guasparrino  and  earnestly  entreated  him  on  Currado’s  behalf  to  send  him  The 
Outcast  and  his  nurse,  giving  him  a  concise  account  of  what  Currado  had  done  for  Giusfredi  and  his  mother. 

‘It  is  true,’  said  Messer  Guasparrino,  who  was  greatly  astonished  by  this  tale,  ‘that  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
please  Currado.  And  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  the  boy  you  mention,  and  his  mother,  have  certainly  been  under  my  roof. 
I  will  gladly  send  them  to  him,  but  you  are  to  warn  him  from  me  not  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  tall  stories  of 
Giannotto,  who  now  masquerades,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  under  the  name  of  Giusfredi.  That  young  man  is  much 
more  cunning  than  Currado  seems  to  realize.’ 

He  said  no  more,  but  having  attended  to  the  good  man’s  lodging  he  secretly  sent  for  the  nurse  and  questioned  her 
closely  on  the  subject.  She  had  already  heard  about  the  rebellion  in  Sicily,  and  on  learning  that  Arrighetto  was  alive,  she 
abandoned  her  former  fear  and  told  him  the  whole  story,  explaining  her  reasons  for  the  action  she  had  taken. 

On  finding  that  the  nurse’s  account  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  Currado’s  emissary,  Messer  Guasparrino  began 
to  take  her  story  seriously.  Being  a  very  astute  man,  he  took  various  steps  to  have  it  thoroughly  checked,  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  of  its  veracity  with  every  scrap  of  new  evidence  he  discovered.  Ashamed  at  having  treated  the  boy  so 


contemptuously,  he  made  amends  by  bestowing  a  wife  on  him  in  the  person  of  his  pretty  little  eleven-year-old  daughter, 
together  with  a  huge  dowry,  for  he  was  well  aware  of  Arrighetto’s  past  and  present  fame.  After  celebrating  the  event  in 
great  style,  he  embarked,  along  with  the  youth,  his  daughter,  Currado’s  emissary,  and  the  nurse,  on  a  well-armed  galliot, 
and  sailed  for  Lerici,10  where  he  was  met  by  Currado.  Then,  with  the  whole  of  his  company,  he  proceeded  to  one  of 
Currado’s  castles,  not  very  far  from  there,  where  the  great  wedding-feast  was  about  to  be  held. 

The  general  rejoicing,  whether  that  of  the  mother  on  seeing  her  son  again,  or  that  of  the  two  brothers,  or  that  with 
which  all  three  greeted  the  faithful  nurse,  or  that  displayed  by  everyone  towards  Messer  Guasparrino  and  his  daughter 
and  vice  versa,  or  that  of  the  whole  company  in  the  presence  of  Currado,  his  lady,  his  children  and  his  friends,  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  in  words.  And  thus  I  leave  it,  ladies,  to  your  imagination.  But  to  crown  it  all,  the  Lord  God,  whose 
generosity  knows  no  bounds  once  it  is  set  in  motion,  arranged  things  so  that  news  should  arrive  that  Arrighetto  was  alive 
and  in  good  health. 

For  amid  the  great  rejoicing,  when  the  guests,  men  and  women,  were  still  seated  round  the  tables,  having  proceeded 
no  further  than  the  first  course,  Currado’s  other  emissary  returned  from  Sicily.  Amongst  other  things,  he  narrated  how 
Arrighetto  had  been  held  prisoner  in  Catania  on  the  orders  of  King  Charles,  and  how,  after  the  country’s  insurrection 
against  the  King,  the  people  had  stormed  the  prison,  killing  his  gaolers  and  setting  him  free.  Since  he  was  King  Charles’s 
bitterest  opponent,  they  had  then  elected  him  their  leader  and  joined  him  in  pursuing  and  killing  the  French.  For  this 
reason,  he  had  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  King  Peter,  who  had  reinstated  him  in  all  his  possessions  and 
titles.  And  so  he  now  enjoyed  a  position  of  great  honour  and  authority. 

The  messenger  added  that  Arrighetto  had  welcomed  him  very  warmly,  being  overjoyed  beyond  description  to  hear 
about  his  wife  and  son,  of  whom  he  had  received  no  news  since  the  time  of  his  capture.  He  was  in  fact  sending  a 
brigantine  with  some  gentlemen  aboard,  to  come  and  fetch  them,  and  they  were  due  to  arrive  at  any  moment. 

The  envoy’s  announcement  was  greeted  with  prolonged  cheering  and  rejoicing,  and  Currado  promptly  went  out  with 
some  of  his  friends  to  meet  the  gentlemen  who  were  coming  to  fetch  Madonna  Beritola  and  Giusfredi;  and  after  giving 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  he  took  them  in  to  his  banquet,  less  than  half  of  which  had  so  far  been  served. 

Such  was  the  delight  of  Beritola,  Giusfredi  and  all  the  others  on  seeing  them  that  they  almost  raised  the  roof  with  their 
greeting.  But  before  sitting  down  to  eat,  the  Sicilians  conveyed  Arrighetto’s  warmest  greeting  and  deepest  thanks  to 
Currado  and  his  lady  for  the  hospitality  they  had  offered  to  his  wife  and  son,  and  pledged  his  readiness  to  assist  them  in 
any  way  within  his  power.  They  then  turned  to  Messer  Guasparrino,  whose  courteous  action  had  taken  them  by  surprise, 
and  said  they  were  quite  certain  that  when  Arrighetto  came  to  know  of  the  generous  settlement  he  had  made  on  The 
Outcast  he  would  be  just  as  grateful  to  him  as  he  was  to  Currado,  or  possibly  even  more.  Then  without  further  ado,  they 
turned  with  great  gusto  to  the  business  of  feasting  the  two  brides  and  their  respective  bridegrooms. 

Currado’s  entertainment  of  his  son-in-law  and  his  other  friends  and  relatives  was  not  confined  to  that  day  alone,  but 
extended  over  many  of  the  days  that  followed.  When  the  feasting  was  over,  and  Madonna  Beritola,  Giusfredi  and  the 
others  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  their  departure,  they  went  aboard  the  brig,  taking  Spina  with  them,  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  copious  tears  they  took  their  leave  of  Currado,  his  wife,  and  Messer  Guasparrino.  The  winds  being 
favourable,  they  soon  reached  Sicily,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Palermo  they  were  all,  the  two  sons  and  their  womenfolk 
alike,  greeted  by  Arrighetto  with  a  warmth  that  beggars  description.  There  it  is  believed  that  they  all  lived  long  and 
happily,  at  peace  with  the  Almighty  and  grateful  for  the  blessings  He  had  bestowed  upon  them. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


The  Sultan  of  Babylon  sends  his  daughter  off  to  marry  the  King  of  Algarve.  Owing  to  a  series  of  mishaps,  she  passes  through  the 
hands  of  nine  men  in  various  places  within  the  space  of  four  years.  Finally,  having  been  restored  to  her  father  as  a  virgin,  she  sets 
off,  as  before,  to  become  the  King  of  Algarve’s  wife. 

The  young  ladies,  who  were  feeling  very  sorry  for  Madonna  Beritola,  would  possibly  have  dissolved  into  tears  if  Emilia’s 
recital  of  the  lady’s  woes  had  continued  for  very  much  longer.  When,  finally,  the  tale  was  finished,  it  was  the  queen’s 
wish  that  Panfilo  should  take  up  the  storytelling,  and  being  very  obedient  he  began  forthwith  as  follows: 

Delectable  ladies,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  decide  what  is  in  his  best  interests.  For  as  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  are  many  who  have  considered  that  only  their  poverty  stood  between  themselves  and  a  secure, 
trouble-free  life,  and  they  have  not  only  prayed  to  God  for  riches,  but  sought  deliberately  to  acquire  them,  sparing 
themselves  neither  effort  nor  danger  in  the  process.  And  no  sooner  have  they  succeeded,  than  the  prospect  of  a 
substantial  legacy  has  frequently  caused  them  to  be  murdered  by  people  who,  before  they  had  become  rich,  had  never 
dreamed  of  doing  them  any  harm.  Others  have  risen  from  low  estate  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  kingship  through  a  thousand 
dangerous  battles,  spilling  the  blood  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  as  they  went  along,  thinking  sovereign  power 
represented  the  peak  of  happiness.  But  as  they  could  have  seen  and  heard  for  themselves,  it  was  a  happiness  fraught  with 
endless  fear  and  worry,  and  at  the  cost  of  their  lives  they  came  to  realize  that  the  chalice  at  a  royal  table  may  sometimes 
be  poisoned,  even  though  it  is  made  of  gold.  Again,  there  have  been  many  people  who  have  ardently  yearned  for  bodily 
strength  and  beauty,  whilst  others  have  longed  with  equal  intensity  for  bodily  ornaments,  only  to  discover  too  late  that 
the  very  things  they  so  unwisely  desired  were  the  cause  of  their  death  or  unhappiness. 

But  in  order  not  to  become  involved  in  a  detailed  review  embracing  the  whole  range  of  human  desires,  I  will  merely 
affirm  that  no  man  can,  with  complete  confidence,  elect  any  one  of  them  as  being  wholly  immune  from  the  accidents  of 
Fortune.  For  if  we  were  to  proceed  at  all  times  in  a  correct  manner,  we  would  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  acquisition 
and  possession  of  whatever  has  been  granted  to  us  by  the  One  who  alone  knows  what  we  need  and  has  the  power  to 
provide  it  for  us.  However,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  people  sin  through  their  desires,  and  you,  gracious  ladies,  sin 
above  all  in  one  particular  way,  which  is  in  your  desiring  to  be  beautiful,  inasmuch  as,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
attractions  bestowed  upon  you  by  Nature,  you  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  in  trying  to  improve  them.  And  therefore  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  Saracen  girl’s  ill-starred  beauty,  which  in  the  space  of  about  four  years  caused  her 
to  be  newly  married  on  nine  separate  occasions. 

A  long  time  ago,  Babylon  was  ruled  by  a  sultan  called  Beminedab,1  during  whose  reign  it  was  unusual  for  anything  to 
happen  that  was  contrary  to  his  wishes.  Apart  from  numerous  other  children,  both  male  and  female,  this  man  possessed  a 
daughter  called  Alatiel,2  who,  at  that  period,  according  to  everybody  who  had  set  eyes  on  her,  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  Now,  the  Sultan  had  recently  been  attacked  by  a  great  horde  of  Arabs,  and 
inflicted  a  major  defeat  on  his  aggressors,  receiving  timely  assistance  from  the  King  of  Algarve,3  who  asked  the  Sultan,  as 
a  special  favour,  to  give  him  Alatiel  as  his  wife.  The  Sultan  agreed,  and  having  seen  her  aboard  a  well-armed  and  well- 
appointed  ship  with  a  retinue  of  noblemen  and  noblewomen  and  a  large  quantity  of  elegant  and  precious  accoutrements, 
he  bade  her  a  fond  farewell. 

Finding  the  weather  favourable,  the  ship’s  crew  put  on  full  sail,  and  for  several  days  after  leaving  Alexandria  the 
voyage  was  prosperous.  But  one  day,  when  they  had  passed  Sardinia  and  were  looking  forward  to  journey’s  end,  they  ran 
into  a  series  of  sudden  squalls,  each  of  which  was  exceptionally  violent,  and  these  gave  the  ship  such  a  terrible  buffeting 
that  passengers  and  crew  were  convinced  time  and  again  that  the  end  had  come.  But  they  had  plenty  of  spirit,  and  by 
exerting  all  their  skill  and  energy  they  survived  the  onslaught  of  the  mountainous  seas  for  two  whole  days.  However,  as 
night  approached  for  the  third  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  which  showed  no  sign  of  relenting  but  on  the 
contrary  was  increasing  in  fury,  they  felt  the  ship  foundering.  Though  in  fact  they  were  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Majorca, 


they  had  no  idea  where  they  were,  because  it  was  a  dark  night  and  the  sky  was  covered  with  thick  black  clouds,  and 
hence  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  their  position  either  with  the  ship’s  instruments  or  with  the  naked  eye. 

It  now  became  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  launch  a  longboat,  into  which  the 
ship’s  officers  leapt,  preferring  to  put  their  trust  in  that  rather  than  in  the  crippled  vessel.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
abandoned  ship  than  every  man  aboard  followed  their  example  and  leapt  into  the  longboat,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  arrivals  were  fighting  them  off  with  knives  in  their  hands.  Thus,  in  trying  to  save  their  lives,  they  did  the  exact 
opposite;  for  the  longboat  was  not  built  for  holding  so  many  people  in  weather  of  this  sort  and  it  sank,  taking  everybody 
with  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  ship  itself,  though  torn  open  and  almost  waterlogged,  was  driven  swiftly  along  by  powerful  winds 
until  eventually  it  ran  aground  on  a  beach  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  By  this  time,  the  only  people  still  aboard  were  the 
lady  and  her  female  attendants,  and  they  were  all  lying  there  like  dead  creatures,  paralysed  with  terror  by  the  raging 
tempest.  The  ship’s  impetus  was  so  great  that  it  thrust  its  way  firmly  into  the  sand  before  coming  to  rest  a  there  stone’s 
throw  from  the  shore,  and  since  the  wind  was  no  longer  able  to  move  it,  there  it  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  be 
pounded  by  the  sea. 

By  the  time  it  was  broad  daylight,  the  storm  had  abated  considerably,  and  the  lady,  who  was  feeling  practically  half¬ 
dead,  raised  her  head  and  began,  weak  as  she  was,  to  call  out  to  her  servants  one  after  another.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose,  because  they  were  too  far  away  to  hear.  On  receiving  no  response  and  seeing  nobody  about,  she  wondered  what 
on  earth  had  happened,  and  began  to  be  filled  with  considerable  alarm.  She  staggered  to  her  feet  to  discover  that  her 
maids  of  honour  and  the  other  women  were  lying  about  all  over  the  ship,  and  she  attempted  to  rouse  each  of  them  in 
turn  by  calling  to  them  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  But  few  of  them  showed  any  signs  of  life  because  they  had  all  been  laid 
low  by  their  terror  and  the  heavings  of  their  stomachs,  and  her  own  fears  were  accordingly  increased.  Nevertheless,  since 
she  was  all  alone  and  possessed  no  idea  of  her  whereabouts,  she  felt  in  need  of  someone  to  talk  to,  and  so  she  went  round 
prodding  the  ones  who  were  still  alive  and  forced  them  to  their  feet,  only  to  discover  that  none  of  them  had  any  idea 
what  had  happened  to  all  the  men  aboard.  And  when  they  saw  that  the  ship  was  aground  and  full  of  water,  they  all 
started  crying  as  though  they  would  burst. 

It  was  not  until  mid-afternoon  that  they  were  able  to  make  their  plight  apparent  to  anybody  on  the  shore  or  elsewhere 
in  the  vicinity  who  would  come  to  their  assistance.  Halfway  through  the  afternoon,  in  fact,  a  nobleman  whose  name  was 
Pericone  da  Visalgo  happened  to  pass  that  way  as  he  was  returning  from  one  of  his  estates.  He  was  riding  along  on 
horseback  with  several  of  his  men,  and  when  he  saw  the  ship  he  immediately  guessed  what  had  happened.  So  he  ordered 
one  of  his  servants  to  try  and  clamber  aboard  without  further  delay  and  bring  him  a  report  on  how  matters  stood.  The 
servant  had  quite  a  struggle,  but  eventually  he  boarded  the  ship,  where  he  found  the  young  gentlewoman,  frightened  out 
of  her  senses,  hiding  with  her  handful  of  companions  in  the  forepeak.  On  seeing  him,  the  women  burst  into  tears  and 
repeatedly  pleaded  for  mercy,  but  when  they  perceived  that  neither  he  nor  they  could  understand  what  the  other  party 
was  saying,4  they  tried  to  explain  their  predicament  by  means  of  gestures. 

Having  sized  up  the  situation  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  servant  reported  his  findings  to  Pericone,  who  promptly 
arranged  for  the  women  to  be  brought  ashore  along  with  the  most  valuable  of  those  items  on  the  ship  that  could  be 
salvaged,  and  escorted  them  all  to  his  castle,  where  he  restored  the  women’s  spirits  by  arranging  for  them  to  be  fed  and 
rested.  He  could  see,  from  the  richness  of  their  apparel,  that  he  had  stumbled  across  some  great  lady  of  quality,  and  he 
quickly  gathered  which  of  them  she  must  be  because  she  was  the  sole  centre  of  the  other  women’s  attention.  The  lady 
was  pallid  and  extremely  dishevelled-looking  as  a  result  of  her  exhausting  experiences  at  sea,  but  it  seemed  to  Pericone 
that  she  possessed  very  fine  features,  and  for  this  reason  he  resolved  there  and  then  that  if  she  had  no  husband  he  would 
marry  her,  and  that,  if  marriage  proved  to  be  out  of  the  question,  he  would  make  her  his  mistress. 

Pericone,  who  was  a  very  powerful,  vigorous-looking  fellow,  caused  the  lady  to  be  waited  upon  hand  and  foot,  and 
when,  after  a  few  days,  she  had  fully  recovered,  he  found  that  she  was  even  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  thought 


possible.  He  was  greatly  pained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  that  he  could  not 
therefore  discover  who  she  was.  Nevertheless,  being  immensely  taken  with  her  beauty,  he  behaved  lovingly  and 
agreeably  towards  her  in  an  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  do  his  pleasure  without  a  struggle.  But  it  was  no  use:  she 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him;  and  meanwhile  Pericone’s  ardour  continued  to  increase. 

The  lady  had  no  idea  where  she  was,  but  she  quickly  gathered  from  their  mode  of  living  that  the  people  she  was 
staying  with  were  Christians,  and  she  could  see  little  purpose,  even  if  she  had  known  her  whereabouts,  in  revealing  her 
identity.  From  the  way  Pericone  was  behaving,  she  knew  that  sooner  or  later,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  she  would  be 
compelled  to  let  him  have  his  way  with  her,  but  meanwhile  she  was  proudly  resolved  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  her  sorrowful 
predicament.  To  the  three  surviving  members  of  her  female  retinue,  she  gave  instructions  that  they  should  never  disclose 
their  identity  to  anyone  until  such  time  as  they  were  in  a  position  that  offered  them  a  clear  prospect  of  freedom. 
Furthermore,  she  implored  them  to  preserve  their  chastity,  declaring  her  own  determination  to  submit  to  no  man’s 
pleasure  except  her  husband’s  -  a  sentiment  that  was  greeted  with  approval  by  the  three  women,  who  said  they  would  do 
their  utmost  to  follow  her  instructions. 

As  the  days  passed,  and  Pericone  came  into  closer  proximity  with  the  object  of  his  desires,  his  advances  were  more 
firmly  rejected,  and  the  flames  of  his  passion  raged  correspondingly  fiercer.  Realizing  that  his  flattery  was  getting  him 
nowhere,  he  decided  to  fall  back  on  ingenuity  and  subterfuge,  holding  brute  strength  in  reserve  as  a  last  resort.  He  had 
noticed  more  than  once  that  the  lady  liked  the  taste  of  wine,  which,  since  it  is  prohibited  by  her  religion,  she  was 
unaccustomed  to  drinking,  and  by  using  this  in  the  service  of  Venus,  he  thought  it  possible  that  she  would  yield  to  him. 
And  so  one  evening,  having  feigned  indifference  concerning  the  matter  for  which  she  had  paraded  so  much  distaste,  he 
held  a  splendid  banquet  with  all  the  trappings  of  a  great  festive  occasion,  at  which  the  lady  was  present.  The  meal  was 
notable  for  its  abundance  of  good  food,  and  Pericone  arranged  with  the  steward  who  was  serving  the  lady  to  keep  her 
well  supplied  with  a  succession  of  different  wines.  The  steward  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  the  lady, 
being  caught  off  her  guard  and  carried  away  by  the  agreeable  taste  of  the  wines,  drank  more  than  was  consistent  with  her 
decorum.  Forgetting  all  the  misfortunes  she  had  experienced,  she  became  positively  merry,  and  when  she  saw  some 
women  dancing  in  the  Majorcan  manner,  she  herself  danced  Alexandrian  fashion.5 

On  seeing  this,  Pericone  felt  that  he  would  soon  obtain  what  he  wanted,  and  calling  for  further  large  quantities  of  food 
and  drink,  he  caused  the  banquet  to  continue  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Finally,  when  the  guests  had  departed, 
he  accompanied  the  lady,  alone,  into  her  room.  Without  the  least  show  of  embarrassment,  being  rather  more  flushed  with 
wine  than  tempered  by  virtue,  she  then  undressed  in  Pericone’s  presence  as  though  he  were  one  of  her  maidservants,  and 
got  into  bed.  Pericone  lost  no  time  in  following  her  example.  Having  snuffed  out  all  the  lights,  he  quickly  scrambled  in 
from  the  other  side  and  lay  down  beside  her,  and  taking  her  into  his  arms  without  meeting  any  resistance  on  her  part,  he 
began  making  amorous  sport  with  her.  She  had  no  conception  of  the  kind  of  horn  that  men  do  their  butting  with,  and 
when  she  felt  what  was  happening,  it  was  almost  as  though  she  regretted  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Pericone’s  flattery, 
and  could  not  see  why  she  had  waited  for  an  invitation  before  spending  her  nights  so  agreeably.  For  it  was  she  herself 
who  was  now  issuing  the  invitation,  and  she  did  so  several  times  over,  not  in  so  many  words,  since  she  was  unable  to 
make  herself  understood,  but  by  way  of  her  gestures. 

Great  indeed  was  their  mutual  delight.  But  Fortune,  not  content  with  converting  her  from  a  king’s  bride  into  a  baron’s 
mistress,  thrust  a  more  terrible  friendship  upon  her. 

Pericone  had  a  twenty-five-year-old  brother,  fair  and  fresh  as  a  garden  rose,  whose  name  was  Marato.  He  had  already 
seen  the  lady  and  taken  an  enormous  liking  to  her,  and  as  far  as  he  could  judge  from  her  reactions,  she  seemed  to  be  very 
fond  of  him  also.  Thus  the  only  thing  that  appeared  to  be  standing  between  him  and  the  conquest  he  desired  to  make  of 
her  was  the  strict  watch  maintained  by  Pericone.  He  therefore  devised  a  nefarious  scheme  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
pursuing  to  its  dreadful  conclusion. 

In  the  port  of  the  town,  there  happened  at  that  time  to  be  a  ship  commanded  by  two  young  Genoese,  with  a  full  cargo 


for  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnese.6  She  was  already  under  canvas,  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  the  first  favourable  wind,  and 
Marato  made  an  arrangement  with  her  masters  for  himself  and  the  lady  to  be  taken  aboard  the  following  night.  This 
done,  he  decided  how  he  would  have  to  proceed,  and  when  it  was  dark  he  wandered  unobtrusively  into  his  brother’s 
house,  to  which  he  had  open  access,  and  concealed  himself  inside. 

He  had  meanwhile  enlisted  the  aid  of  some  trusted  companions  for  his  enterprise,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  having  let 
them  into  the  house,  he  led  them  to  the  place  where  Pericone  and  the  woman  were  sleeping.  Entering  the  room,  they 
killed  Pericone  in  his  sleep  and  seized  the  lady,  who  woke  up  and  started  to  cry,  threatening  her  with  death  if  she  made 
any  noise.  Then,  taking  with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  Pericone’s  most  precious  possessions,  they  departed  without 
being  heard  and  made  their  way  to  the  quayside,  where  Marato  boarded  the  ship  with  the  lady,  leaving  his  companions 
to  go  their  separate  ways. 

The  ship’s  crew,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  and  favourable  wind,  cast  off  and  sailed  swiftly  away. 

The  lady  was  sorely  distressed  by  this  second  catastrophe,  coming  as  it  did  so  soon  after  the  first.  But  Marato,  with  the 
Heaven-sent  assistance  of  Saint  Stiffen-in-the-Hand,7  began  consoling  her  to  such  good  effect  that  she  soon  returned  his 
affection  and  forgot  all  about  Pericone.  She  had  hardly  begun  to  feel  settled,  however,  before  Fortune,  not  content,  it 
seemed,  with  her  previous  handiwork,  engineered  yet  another  calamity.  As  we  have  almost  grown  tired  of  repeating,  the 
woman  had  the  body  of  an  angel  and  a  temperament  to  match,  and  the  two  young  masters  of  the  vessel  fell  so  violently 
in  love  with  her  that  they  could  concentrate  on  nothing  else  except  how  best  they  might  make  themselves  useful  and 
agreeable  to  her,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  let  Marato  see  what  they  were  up  to. 

On  discovering  that  they  were  both  in  love  with  the  same  woman,  they  talked  the  matter  over  in  secret  and  agreed  to 
make  the  lady’s  conquest  a  mutual  affair,  as  though  love  were  capable  of  being  shared  out  like  merchandise  or  profits. 

For  some  time  their  plans  were  thwarted  because  they  found  that  Marato  kept  a  close  watch  on  her.  But  one  day,  when 
the  ship  was  sailing  along  like  the  wind  and  Marato  was  standing  on  the  stern  facing  seaward  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  their  intentions,  they  both  crept  up  on  him,  seized  him  quickly  from  behind,  and  hurled  him  into  the  sea.  By  the  time 
anybody  so  much  as  noticed  that  Marato  had  fallen  overboard,  they  had  already  sailed  on  for  over  a  mile,  and  the  lady, 
hearing  what  had  happened  and  seeing  no  way  of  going  to  his  rescue,  began  to  fill  the  whole  ship  with  the  sounds  of  her 
latest  affliction. 

The  two  gallants  immediately  rushed  to  her  assistance,  and  with  the  aid  of  honeyed  words  and  extravagant  promises, 
few  of  which  she  understood,  they  attempted  to  pacify  her.  What  she  was  bemoaning  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  Marato 
as  her  own  sorry  plight,  and  so  after  she  had  listened  to  a  stream  of  fine  talk,  repeated  twice  over,  she  seemed 
considerably  less  distraught.  The  two  brothers  then  got  down  to  a  private  discussion  to  decide  which  of  them  was  to  take 
her  off  to  bed.  Each  man  claimed  priority  over  the  other,  and  having  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  on  the  matter  they 
began  to  argue  fiercely  between  themselves.  Nor  did  their  quarrel  stop  with  the  exchange  of  verbal  abuse.  Losing  their 
tempers,  they  reached  for  their  knives  and  hurled  themselves  furiously  upon  one  another,  and  before  the  ship’s  crew 
could  separate  the  pair,  they  had  both  inflicted  a  number  of  stab-wounds,  from  which  one  man  died  instantly  whilst  the 
other  emerged  with  serious  injuries  to  various  parts  of  his  body.  The  lady  was  sorely  distressed  by  all  this,  for  she  could 
see  that  she  was  now  alone  on  the  ship  with  nobody  to  turn  to  for  help  or  advice,  and  she  was  greatly  afraid  lest  the 
relatives  and  companions  of  the  two  men  should  vent  their  rage  upon  her.  However,  partly  because  of  the  injured  man’s 
pleas  on  her  behalf,  partly  because  they  soon  arrived  at  Corinth,  the  danger  to  her  person  was  short-lived.  On  their 
arrival,  she  disembarked  with  the  injured  man,  and  went  to  live  with  him  at  an  inn,  whence  the  story  of  her  great  beauty 
spread  rapidly  through  the  city,  eventually  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Prince  of  Morea,8  who  was  living  in  Corinth  at  that 
time.  He  therefore  demanded  to  see  her,  and  on  discovering  her  to  be  more  beautiful  than  she  had  been  reported,  he 
immediately  fell  so  ardently  in  love  with  her  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

When  he  learnt  about  the  circumstances  of  her  arrival  in  the  city,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able  to  have 
her.  And  indeed,  once  the  wounded  man’s  relatives  discovered  that  the  Prince  was  putting  out  inquiries,  they  promptly 


sent  her  off  to  him  without  asking  any  questions.  The  Prince  was  highly  delighted,  but  so  also  was  the  lady,  who 
considered  that  she  had  now  escaped  from  a  most  dangerous  situation.  On  finding  that  she  was  endowed  with  stately 
manners  as  well  as  beauty,  the  Prince  calculated,  since  he  could  obtain  no  other  clue  to  her  identity,  that  she  must  be  a 
woman  of  gentle  birth,  and  his  love  for  her  was  accordingly  redoubled.  And  not  only  did  he  keep  her  in  splendid  style, 
but  he  treated  her  as  though  she  were  his  wife  rather  than  his  mistress. 

On  comparing  her  present  circumstances  with  the  awful  experiences  through  which  she  had  passed,  the  lady 
considered  herself  very  fortunately  placed.  Now  that  she  was  contented  and  completely  recovered,  her  beauty  flourished 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  of  the  eastern  empire  seemed  to  talk  of  nothing  else.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Duke  of 
Athens,9  a  handsome,  powerfully  proportioned  youth  who  was  a  friend  and  relative  of  the  Prince,  was  smitten  with  a 
desire  to  see  her,  and  under  the  pretext  of  paying  the  Prince  one  of  his  customary  visits,  he  came  with  a  splendid  and 
noble  retinue  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  amid  great  rejoicing. 

A  few  days  later,  the  two  men  fell  to  conversing  about  this  woman’s  beauty,  and  the  Duke  asked  whether  she  was  so 
marvellous  an  object  as  people  claimed. 

‘Far  more  so,’  replied  the  Prince.  ‘But  instead  of  accepting  my  word  for  it,  I  would  rather  that  you  judged  with  your 
own  eyes.’ 

Thereupon  the  Prince  invited  the  Duke  to  follow  him,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the  lady’s  apartments.  Having  been 
warned  of  their  approach,  she  received  them  with  great  civility,  her  face  radiant  with  happiness.  She  seated  herself 
between  the  two  men,  but  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  her  was  denied  them  because  she  understood  little  or  nothing 
of  their  language.  And  so  each  man  stared  in  fascination  upon  her,  in  particular  the  Duke,  who  could  scarcely  believe  that 
she  was  a  creature  of  this  earth.  Little  realizing,  as  he  gazed  at  her,  that  he  was  imbibing  the  poison  of  love  through  the 
medium  of  his  eyes,  and  fondly  believing  that  he  could  satisfy  his  pleasure  merely  by  looking  at  her,  he  was  completely 
bowled  over  by  her  beauty  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  her. 

When  he  and  the  Prince  had  taken  their  leave  of  her,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  little  quiet  reflection, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Prince  must  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  in  possessing  so  beautiful  a  plaything. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  his  mind  until  eventually,  his  blazing  passion  gaining  the  upper 
hand  over  his  sense  of  honour,  he  decided  that  whatever  the  consequences,  he  would  remove  this  pleasure-giving  object 
from  the  Prince  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  serve  his  own  happiness. 

Being  determined  to  move  swiftly,  he  thrust  aside  all  regard  for  reason  and  fair  play,  and  concentrated  solely  on 
cunning.  And  one  day,  in  the  furtherance  of  his  evil  designs,  he  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  Prince’s  most  trusted 
servants,  Ciuriaci  by  name,  to  have  all  his  horses  and  luggage  placed  secretly  in  readiness  for  a  sudden  departure.  During 
the  night,  he  and  a  companion,  both  fully  armed,  were  silently  admitted  by  the  aforesaid  Ciuriaci  into  the  Prince’s 
bedroom.  It  was  a  very  hot  night,  and  although  the  woman  was  asleep,  the  Prince  was  standing  completely  naked  at  a 
window  overlooking  the  sea,  taking  advantage  of  a  breeze  that  was  blowing  from  that  quarter.  The  Duke,  having  told  his 
companion  beforehand  what  he  had  to  do,  stole  quietly  across  the  room  as  far  as  the  window,  drove  a  dagger  into  the 
Prince’s  back  with  so  much  force  that  it  passed  right  through  his  body,  and  catching  him  quickly  in  his  arms  he  hurled 
him  out  of  the  window. 

Now  the  palace  stood  very  high  above  sea-level,  and  the  window  at  which  the  Prince  had  been  standing  overlooked  a 
cluster  of  houses  that  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  It  was  but  rarely,  if  ever,  that  anybody  went  there, 
and  consequently,  as  the  Duke  had  already  foreseen,  no  one’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the  body  of  the  Prince  as  it  fell. 

On  seeing  this  deed  accomplished,  the  Duke’s  companion  quickly  produced  a  noose  that  he  had  brought  along  for  the 
purpose,  and  pretending  to  embrace  Ciuriaci,  he  threw  it  round  his  neck,  and  drew  it  tight  so  that  Ciuriaci  could  not 
make  any  noise.  He  was  then  joined  by  the  Duke,  and  they  strangled  the  man  before  hurling  him  out  to  join  his  master. 
This  done,  they  satisfied  themselves  that  neither  the  lady  nor  anybody  else  had  heard  them,  and  then  the  Duke  picked  up 
a  lantern,  carried  it  over  to  the  bed,  and  silently  uncovered  the  woman,  who  was  sleeping  soundly.  Having  exposed  her 


whole  body,  he  gazed  upon  her  in  rapt  fascination,  and  although  he  had  admired  her  when  she  was  clothed,  now  that  she 
was  naked  his  admiration  was  greater  beyond  all  comparison.  The  flames  of  his  desire  burned  correspondingly  fiercer, 
and,  unperturbed  by  the  crime  he  had  just  committed,  he  lay  down  at  her  side,  his  hands  still  dripping  with  blood,  and 
made  love  to  the  woman,  who  was  half-asleep  and  believed  him  to  be  the  Prince. 

Eventually,  after  spending  some  time  with  her,  he  rose  giddily  to  his  feet  and  summoned  a  few  of  his  men,  whom  he 
commanded  to  hold  the  lady  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  not  make  any  noise.  Then  he  conducted  her  through  the  secret 
door  by  way  of  which  he  had  entered,  and,  having  settled  her  on  horseback  with  a  minimum  of  noise,  he  set  out  with  all 
his  men  in  the  direction  of  Athens.  Since  he  was  already  married,  however,  it  was  not  in  Athens  itself  that  he  deposited 
this  unhappiest  of  women,  but  at  a  very  beautiful  palace  of  his,  not  far  from  the  city,  overlooking  the  sea.  Here  he 
established  her  in  secluded  splendour,  and  saw  that  she  was  provided  with  everything  she  needed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Prince’s  courtiers  had  waited  until  the  late  afternoon  for  their  master  to  rise  from  his  bed. 
But  when  they  still  heard  no  sound,  they  pushed  open  his  bedroom  doors,  which  were  not  locked,  and  found  the  room 
deserted.  They  thereupon  assumed  that  he  had  gone  away  somewhere  in  secret  in  order  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
delightful  company  of  this  fair  mistress  of  his,  and  they  gave  no  further  thought  to  the  matter. 

It  was  thus  that  matters  stood,  when  on  the  very  next  day  a  local  idiot,  who  had  strayed  into  the  ruins  where  the 
bothes  of  the  Prince  and  Ciuriaci  were  lying,  dragged  Ciuriaci  forth  by  the  rope  round  his  neck  and  started  pulling  him 
through  the  streets.  On  recognizing  who  it  was,  the  people  were  greatly  astonished,  and  talked  the  idiot  into  leading  them 
to  the  place  from  which  he  had  dragged  the  body,  where,  to  the  enormous  grief  of  the  whole  city,  they  also  found  the 
body  of  the  Prince.  After  burying  him  with  full  honours,  they  took  steps  to  discover  who  was  responsible  for  this 
unspeakable  crime,  and  on  finding  that  the  Duke  of  Athens  had  departed  secretly  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  they 
rightly  concluded  that  he  must  be  the  culprit  and  that  he  must  have  carried  off  the  lady  as  well.  So  that,  having  hastily 
elected  their  dead  ruler’s  brother  as  their  new  prince,  they  urged  him  with  all  the  eloquence  at  their  command  to  take  his 
revenge.  And  when  further  evidence  came  to  light,  proving  that  their  suspicions  were  correct,  the  Prince  summoned 
friends,  kinsfolk  and  servants  from  various  places  to  come  to  his  support  and  he  quickly  assembled  a  huge  and  powerful 
army,  with  which  he  set  out  to  make  war  on  the  Duke  of  Athens. 

When  the  Duke  received  word  of  the  operations,  he  too  mobilized  all  his  armed  forces  for  his  defence,  and  many 
powerful  outsiders  came  to  his  assistance,  including  two  who  were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  namely  his 
son,  Constant,  and  his  nephew,  Manuel.  These  latter,  arriving  at  the  head  of  large  and  well-drilled  contingents,  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  the  Duke.  But  the  welcome  they  received  from  the  Duchess  was  even  warmer,  because  she  was 
Constant’s  sister. 

With  the  prospect  of  war  becoming  daily  more  imminent,  the  Duchess  chose  a  convenient  moment  to  invite  the  two 
men  to  her  room,  where,  talking  without  stopping  amid  floods  of  tears,  she  told  them  the  whole  story,  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  war  and  exposing  the  wrong  practised  upon  her  by  the  Duke  on  account  of  this  woman,  of  whose 
existence  he  imagined  her  to  be  ignorant.  Bewailing  her  lot  in  no  uncertain  terms,  she  begged  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Duke’s  honour  and  her  own  happiness,  to  take  whatever  measures  they  could  devise  for  setting  matters  to  rights. 

The  young  men  were  already  fully  informed  about  the  whole  business,  and  so  without  asking  too  many  questions  they 
consoled  her  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  gave  her  every  ground  for  optimism.  Then,  having  discovered  from  the 
Duchess  where  the  lady  was  staying,  they  took  their  leave  of  her.  Since  they  had  often  heard  glowing  accounts  of  this 
woman’s  marvellous  beauty,  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  her,  and  they  therefore  asked  the  Duke  if  he  would 
introduce  her  to  them.  The  Duke  agreed  to  do  so,  forgetting  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Prince  after  granting  a 
similar  favour.  And  the  following  morning,  having  ordered  a  magnificent  banquet  to  be  prepared  in  a  beautiful  garden  on 
the  estate  where  the  lady  was  living,  he  took  the  two  men  and  a  handful  of  other  friends  to  dine  with  her. 

On  sitting  down  in  her  company,  Constant  began  to  stare  at  her  in  blank  amazement,  vowing  to  himself  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful,  and  that  no  one  could  possibly  reproach  the  Duke,  or  anybody  else,  for  resorting  to 


treachery  and  other  dishonest  means  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  so  fair  an  object.  Moreover,  his  admiration  increased 
with  every  look  he  cast  in  her  direction,  so  that  eventually  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  as  had  previously  happened 
to  the  Duke.  And  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave,  he  was  so  much  in  love  with  her  that  he  dismissed  the  war 
completely  from  his  mind  and  concentrated  his  thoughts  on  planning  a  way  of  abducting  her,  at  the  same  time  taking 
good  care  not  to  reveal  his  love  to  anyone. 

But  whilst  he  was  struggling  with  his  passion,  the  time  arrived  for  marching  against  the  Prince,  who  by  now  had 
almost  reached  the  Duke’s  territories.  Accordingly,  at  a  given  signal,  the  Duke  set  out  from  Athens  with  Constant  and  all 
the  others,  and  they  took  up  combat  positions  along  certain  stretches  of  the  frontier  so  as  to  halt  the  Prince’s  advance. 
Constant’s  thoughts  and  sentiments  continued  to  focus  on  the  woman,  and  now  that  the  Duke  was  no  longer  near  her,  he 
fancied  that  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  obtaining  what  he  wanted.  And  so  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  the 
frontier,  he  pretended  to  be  seriously  ill  so  that  he  would  have  a  pretext  for  returning  to  Athens.  He  then  handed  over  all 
his  powers  to  Manuel,  and  with  the  Duke’s  permission  he  returned  to  Athens  to  stay  with  his  sister.  A  few  days  later, 
having  steered  the  conversation  round  to  the  sense  of  injury  under  which  she  was  labouring  on  account  of  the  Duke’s 
mistress,  he  told  her  that  if  she  so  desired  he  could  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  her  in  this  affair,  in  that  he  could  have 
the  woman  removed  from  where  she  was  staying  and  taken  elsewhere. 

Thinking  that  Constant  was  motivated  by  brotherly  love  and  not  by  his  love  for  the  woman,  the  Duchess  said  that  she 
would  be  only  too  pleased,  provided  it  could  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  Duke  never  discovered  that  she  had 
given  her  consent  to  the  scheme.  Constant  reassured  her  completely  on  this  point,  and  accordingly  the  Duchess  gave  him 
permission  to  proceed  in  whatever  way  he  considered  best. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  fit  out  a  fast  boat  in  secret,  which  one  evening,  having  informed  his  men  on  board  what 
they  were  to  do,  he  sent  to  a  spot  near  the  garden  of  the  place  where  the  lady  was  living.  Then  he  went  there  with 
another  group  of  his  men,  to  be  amicably  received  by  her  retainers  as  well  as  by  the  lady  herself,  who,  at  her  visitor’s 
suggestion,  accompanied  Constant  and  his  companions  into  the  garden,  whilst  her  servants  trailed  along  behind.  As 
though  he  wished  to  impart  some  message  from  the  Duke,  he  then  led  her  off  alone  in  the  direction  of  a  gate,  overlooking 
the  sea,  which  had  already  been  unlocked  by  one  of  his  accomplices.  At  a  given  signal,  the  boat  nosed  her  way  inshore, 
and  having  had  the  lady  seized  and  bundled  quickly  aboard,  he  turned  to  her  servants,  saying: 

‘Unless  you  want  to  be  killed,  don’t  move  or  make  any  sound.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  steal  the  Duke’s  mistress,  but  to 
remove  the  injury  he  does  to  my  sister.’ 

Since  nobody  dared  offer  any  reply,  Constant  embarked  with  his  men,  settled  himself  next  to  the  lady,  who  was 
crying,  and  ordered  them  to  cast  off  and  start  rowing.  And  they  plied  their  oars  to  such  good  effect  that  just  before  dawn 
on  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  Aegina.10 

Going  ashore  there  in  order  to  rest,  Constant  amused  himself  in  the  company  of  the  lady,  who  was  bitterly  bewailing 
her  ill-starred  beauty.  Then  they  boarded  the  ship  once  again,  and  a  few  days  later  they  arrived  at  Chios,11  where 
Constant  decided  to  remain,  for  he  thought  he  would  be  safe  there  from  his  father’s  strictures  and  from  the  possibility  of 
having  to  surrender  the  stolen  woman.  For  several  days,  the  fair  lady  bemoaned  her  misfortune.  Eventually,  however,  she 
responded  to  Constant’s  efforts  at  consoling  her,  and  began,  as  on  previous  occasions,  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  fate  to 
which  Fortune  had  consigned  her. 

And  this  was  how  matters  stood  when  Uzbek,12  who  was  at  that  time  the  King  of  the  Turks  and  who  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Emperor,  happened  to  pass  through  Smyrna,  where  he  learned  that  Constant  was  leading  a  dissolute  life  on 
Chios  with  some  stolen  mistress  of  his,  leaving  himself  wide  open  to  attack.  Arriving  by  night  with  a  squadron  of  light 
warships,  Uzbek  quietly  entered  the  town  with  his  men,  took  numerous  people  captive  from  their  beds  before  they  were 
aware  of  their  enemies’  arrival,  and  slaughtered  those  who  had  woken  up  in  time  to  seize  their  arms.  The  invaders  then 
set  the  whole  town  on  fire,  and  having  loaded  their  booty  and  prisoners  on  to  the  ships,  they  returned  to  Smyrna. 


On  reviewing  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  immediately  after  their  return,  Uzbek,  who  was  a  young  man,  was  delighted 
to  discover  the  fair  lady,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  one  who  had  been  taken,  along  with  Constant,  as  she  was  lying 
asleep  in  her  bed.  So  he  promptly  married  her,  and  after  celebrating  the  nuptials  he  happily  devoted  himself,  for  the  next 
few  months,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Now,  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  these  happenings,  the  Emperor  had  been  negotiating  a  pact  with  the 
King  of  Cappadocia,  Basano,13  whereby  the  latter  was  to  descend  with  his  forces  on  Uzbek  from  one  direction  whilst  the 
Emperor  attacked  him  with  his  own  troops  from  the  other.  He  had  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  however,  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  concede  some  of  the  more  outrageous  of  Basano ’s 
demands.  But  on  hearing  what  had  happened  to  his  son,  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  immediately  agreed  to  the  King  of 
Cappadocia’s  terms,  and  urged  him  to  attack  Uzbek  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  meanwhile  making  his  own  preparations 
for  marching  against  him  from  the  opposite  direction. 

When  he  heard  about  this,  rather  than  allow  himself  to  be  sandwiched  between  two  mighty  rulers,  Uzbek  assembled 
his  army  and  marched  against  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  leaving  his  fair  lady  at  Smyrna  under  the  close  supervision  of  a 
faithful  retainer  and  friend.  Some  time  later,  he  confronted  and  engaged  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  the  ensuing 
battle  he  was  killed,  whilst  his  army  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Flushed  with  victory,  Basano  began  to  advance 
unopposed  on  Smyrna,  and  all  the  people  on  his  route  did  homage  to  him  as  their  conqueror. 

Meanwhile,  the  retainer  in  whose  care  Uzbek  had  left  his  fair  lady,  Antioco  by  name,  had  been  so  overwhelmed  by  her 
beauty  that  he  had  betrayed  the  trust  of  his  friend  and  master,  and  although  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  He  was  familiar  with  her  language,  and  this  pleased  her  immensely  because  for  several  years  she  had  been 
more  or  less  forced  to  lead  the  life  of  a  deaf-mute  as  she  could  neither  understand  what  anybody  was  saying  nor  make 
herself  understood.  With  love  spurring  him  on,  Antioco  began  in  the  first  few  days  to  take  so  many  liberties  with  her  that 
before  long  they  ceased  to  care  about  their  lord  and  master  who  had  gone  off  soldiering  to  the  wars,  and  not  only  did 
they  become  good  friends,  they  also  became  lovers.  And  as  they  lay  between  the  sheets,  they  had  a  very  happy  time  of  it 
together. 

But  when  they  heard  that  Uzbek  had  been  defeated  and  killed,  and  that  Basano  was  on  his  way  there,  carrying  all 
before  him,  they  decided  with  one  accord  not  to  await  his  arrival.  Taking  with  them  a  substantial  quantity  of  Uzbek’s 
most  valuable  possessions,  they  fled  together  in  secret  and  came  to  Rhodes.  But  they  had  not  been  living  there  for  very 
long  when  Antioco  became  mortally  ill.  With  him  at  the  time  there  happened  to  be  staying  a  Cypriot  merchant,  a  bosom 
friend  of  his  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  realizing  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  its  close,  he  decided  to  bequeath  his 
property  to  him,  along  with  his  beloved  mistress.  And  so,  shortly  before  he  died,  he  summoned  them  both  to  his  bedside, 
and  said: 

‘I  see  quite  plainly  that  my  strength  is  failing,  which  saddens  me  greatly  because  life  has  never  been  sweeter  to  me 
than  of  late.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  reconciles  me  to  my  fate,  for  I  shall  find  myself  dying  -  if  die  I  must  -  in 
the  arms  of  the  two  people  I  love  best  in  the  whole  world:  yours,  my  dear  dear  friend,  and  those  of  this  woman  whom  I 
have  loved  more  deeply  than  I  love  myself,  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance.  All  the  same,  it  worries  me  to 
think  that  when  I  am  gone,  she  might  be  left  here  alone  in  a  strange  place,  with  nobody  to  turn  to  for  help  or  advice.  And 
I  should  be  all  the  more  worried  if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge  of  your  own  presence,  for  I  believe  that  you  will  cherish 
her,  for  my  sake,  as  tenderly  as  you  would  cherish  me.  In  the  event  of  my  death,  therefore,  I  commit  her  and  all  my 
property  to  your  charge,  and  with  all  my  power  I  entreat  you  to  handle  them  both  in  whatever  way  you  think  most  likely 
to  console  my  immortal  spirit.  And  I  beseech  you,  dear  sweet  lady,  not  to  forget  me  when  I  am  dead,  so  that  in  the  next 
world  I  can  claim  to  be  loved  in  this  world  by  the  fairest  woman  ever  fashioned  by  Nature.  Promise  me  faithfully  that  you 
will  carry  out  these  two  requests  of  mine,  and  I  shall  undoubtedly  die  contented.’ 

As  they  listened  to  these  words,  both  the  lady  and  his  merchant  friend  shed  many  a  tear.  When  he  had  finished 
speaking,  they  soothed  him  and  gave  him  their  word  of  honour  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  they  would  do  as  he  had 


asked.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  passed  away,  and  they  saw  that  he  was  given  an  honourable  funeral. 

A  few  days  later,  having  completed  all  his  business  in  Rhodes  and  being  desirous  of  taking  ship  on  a  Catalan  carrack 
that  was  about  to  sail  for  Cyprus,  the  Cypriot  merchant  inquired  of  the  fair  lady  what  she  was  proposing  to  do,  telling  her 
that  for  his  part,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Cyprus.  The  lady  said  that  if  he  had  no  objection,  she  would  gladly 
accompany  him,  because  she  had  hoped  that  out  of  his  affection  for  Antioco,  he  would  treat  and  regard  her  as  a  sister. 

The  merchant  assured  her  of  his  willingness  to  do  whatever  she  asked,  and  with  the  object  of  protecting  her  from  any 
harm  that  might  befall  her  before  they  reached  Cyprus,  he  passed  her  off  as  his  wife.  Having  embarked  on  the  ship, 
therefore,  they  were  assigned  to  a  small  cabin  on  the  poop-deck,  and  in  order  to  maintain  appearances,  he  bedded  down 
with  her  in  the  same  narrow  little  bunk.  What  happened  next  was  something  that  neither  of  them  had  bargained  for 
when  leaving  Rhodes,  because  what  with  the  darkness,  the  enforced  idleness,  and  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  all  of  which  are 
powerful  stimulants,  they  were  each  consumed  with  an  almost  equally  intense  longing,  and  without  sparing  a  thought  for 
the  love  and  friendship  they  owed  to  the  dead  Antioco,  they  began  to  excite  each  other,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  Cypriot’s  home-port  of  Paphos,  they  had  become  husband  and  wife  in  good  earnest.  And  for  some  time 
after  their  arrival  in  Paphos,  they  lived  together  in  the  merchant’s  house. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  came  to  Paphos,  on  some  business  or  other,  a  gentleman  called  Antigono,  who  was  old 
in  years  and  even  older  in  wisdom.  He  was  not  a  very  rich  man,  because  although  he  had  undertaken  numerous 
commissions  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  Fortune  had  never  been  particularly  kind  to  him.  One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  past  the  house  where  the  fair  lady  was  living,  at  a  time  when  the  Cypriot  merchant  was  away  on  a  trading 
mission  in  Armenia,  this  Antigono  happened  to  catch  sight  of  the  lady  at  one  of  the  windows.  Since  she  was  very 
beautiful,  he  began  to  stare  at  her,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  seen  her  on  some  previous  occasion,  but  try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  remember  where. 

For  a  long  time  now,  the  fair  lady  had  been  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  Fortune,  but  the  moment  was  approaching 
when  her  trials  would  be  over.  When  she  espied  Antigono,  she  recalled  having  seen  him  in  Alexandria,  where  he  once 
occupied  a  position  of  some  importance  in  her  father’s  service.  Knowing  that  her  merchant  was  away,  and  being  suddenly 
filled  with  the  hope  that  there  might  be  some  possibility  of  returning  once  more  to  her  regal  status  with  the  help  of  this 
man’s  advice,  she  sent  for  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  When  he  called  upon  her,  she  shyly  asked  whether  she  was 
right  in  thinking  him  to  be  Antigono  of  Famagusta.  Antigono  said  that  he  was,  adding: 

‘I  have  an  idea,  ma’am,  that  I  have  seen  you  before,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  remember  where.  Pray  be  good 
enough,  therefore,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to  remind  me  who  you  are.’ 

On  hearing  that  this  was  indeed  the  man  she  had  assumed  him  to  be,  the  lady  burst  into  tears  and  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  presendy  she  asked  her  highly  astonished  visitor  whether  he  had  ever  seen  her  in  Alexandria.  No 
sooner  had  she  put  the  question  than  Antigono  recognized  her  as  the  Sultan’s  daughter  Alatiel,  whom  everybody  believed 
to  be  drowned  at  sea,  and  he  prepared  to  make  her  the  ceremonial  bow  that  was  her  due.  But  she  would  not  allow  this 
and  asked  him  instead  to  come  and  sit  down  with  her  for  a  while.  Complying,  Antigono  asked  her  in  reverential  tones 
how,  when  and  whence  she  had  come  to  Cyprus,  and  told  her  that  the  whole  Egyptian  nation  had  been  convinced,  for 
many  years,  that  she  had  been  drowned  at  sea. 

‘I  wish  to  goodness  they  were  right,’  said  the  lady,  ‘and  I  think  my  father  would  share  my  opinion  if  he  were  ever  to 
discover  the  sort  of  life  I  have  led.’  And  so  saying,  she  started  crying  prodigiously  all  over  again,  whereupon  Antigono 
said  to  her: 

‘My  lady,  it  is  too  soon  for  you  to  go  upsetting  yourself  like  this.  Tell  me  about  your  misfortunes,  if  you  like,  and  about 
the  life  you  have  been  living.  Possibly  we  shall  find  that  the  point  has  been  reached  where  we  shall  be  able,  with  God’s 
help,  to  devise  some  happy  outcome  to  your  dilemma.’ 

‘Antigono,’  the  fair  lady  replied,  ‘the  other  day,  when  I  first  saw  you,  it  was  as  if  I  was  seeing  my  own  father. 

Prompted  by  the  love  and  tenderness  that  I  have  an  obligation  to  bear  him,  I  revealed  my  presence  to  you,  when  I  could 


have  remained  concealed.  Yours  is  the  first  familiar  face  I  have  encountered  for  many  years,  and  there  are  few  people  I 
could  possibly  be  so  contented  to  see.  To  you,  therefore,  as  though  you  were  my  father,  I  shall  reveal  the  story  of  my 
appalling  misfortunes,  which  I  have  never  related  to  anyone  before.  If,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  you  see 
any  possibility  of  restoring  me  to  my  former  state,  I  beseech  you  to  explore  it;  if  not,  I  must  ask  you  never  to  tell  a  living 
soul  that  you  have  either  seen  me  or  heard  anything  about  me.’ 

And  so  saying,  never  ceasing  to  weep,  she  told  him  about  everything  that  had  happened  to  her  since  the  day  on  which 
she  was  shipwrecked  off  Majorca,  whereupon  Antigono  too  began  to  weep  with  compassion,  and  after  considering  the 
matter  at  some  length,  he  said: 

‘My  lady,  since  your  identity  has  remained  a  secret  throughout  the  course  of  your  misadventures,  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  restoring  you  to  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  your  father’s  affection,  and  you  will  then  go  to  marry  the  King  of 
Algarve,  as  originally  arranged.’ 

When  she  inquired  how  it  was  to  be  managed,  he  explained  to  her  in  detail  what  she  was  to  do.  And  to  avoid  all 
further  delay  and  any  further  complications,  Antigono  returned  at  once  to  Famagusta  and  went  to  see  the  King, 
addressing  him  thus: 

‘My  lord,  if  it  pleases  you,  you  can  at  the  same  time  cover  yourself  with  glory  and  render  a  most  valuable  service  to 
one  who  has  grown  poor  while  acting  on  your  behalf.  I  refer  of  course  to  myself.’ 

The  King  asked  him  to  explain,  and  Antigono  replied: 

‘The  fair  young  daughter  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  long  reputed  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea,  has  arrived  in  Paphos.  For 
many  years,  she  has  endured  extreme  hardship  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  her  honour,  she  has  been  reduced  to 
comparative  poverty,  and  she  wishes  to  return  to  her  father.  If  you  were  to  send  her  back  to  the  Sultan  under  my  escort, 
it  would  redound  greatly  to  your  credit,  and  I  would  be  sure  of  a  rich  reward.  It  is  unlikely,  moreover,  that  the  Sultan  will 
ever  forget  your  charitable  deed.’ 

His  regal  magnanimity  having  been  stirred,  the  King  readily  gave  his  consent,  and  he  dispatched  a  guard  of  honour  to 
accompany  the  lady  to  Famagusta,  where  he  and  the  Queen  welcomed  her  amid  scenes  of  indescribable  rejoicing  and 
magnificent  pomp  and  splendour.  And  when  she  was  asked  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  tell  them  about  her  adventures,  she 
replied  exactly  as  she  had  been  instructed  by  Antigono. 

A  few  days  later,  at  her  own  request,  the  King  sent  her  back  to  the  Sultan  under  the  guardianship  of  Antigono, 
providing  her  with  a  distinguished  retinue  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies-in-waiting,  and  needless  to  say,  the  Sultan  gave 
her  a  tremendous  welcome,  which  he  extended  also  to  Antigono  and  the  whole  of  her  retinue.  After  she  had  rested  for  a 
while,  the  Sultan  demanded  to  know  how  it  came  about  that  she  was  still  alive,  where  she  had  been  living  all  this  time, 
and  why  she  had  never  sent  word  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Remembering  Antigono’s  instructions  to  the  tiniest  detail,  the  lady  then  addressed  her  father  as  follows: 

‘Father,  some  twenty  days  after  my  departure,  our  ship  was  disabled  by  a  raging  tempest,  and  ran  aground  at  night  on 
the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  near  a  place  called  Aigues-mortes.14  I  never  discovered  what  happened  to  all  the 
men  who  were  in  the  ship.  All  I  can  remember  is  that  when  the  dawn  arrived,  I  truly  felt  as  if  I  was  rising  from  the  dead. 
The  local  people  had  already  espied  the  wreck,  and  they  came  running  from  miles  around  in  order  to  plunder  it.  I  was  put 
ashore  with  two  of  my  maidservants,  who  were  instantly  snatched  by  young  men  and  carried  off  in  different  directions, 
and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  or  heard  of  them.  I  myself,  after  putting  up  stout  resistance,  was  overpowered  by  two  young 
men  and  hauled  away  by  my  tresses,  weeping  bitterly  all  the  time.  But  just  as  they  were  crossing  a  road  in  order  to  drag 
me  into  a  thick  forest,  four  men  happened  to  pass  that  way  on  horseback,  and  when  my  captors  saw  them  coming,  they 
instantly  let  me  go  and  took  to  their  heels. 

‘On  seeing  this,  the  four  men,  who  to  judge  from  their  appearance  seemed  to  hold  positions  of  authority,  rode  swiftly 
up  and  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions,  to  which  I  gave  as  many  answers.  But  it  was  impossible  to  make  ourselves 


understood.  After  talking  together  for  some  little  while,  they  took  me  up  on  one  of  their  horses  and  conducted  me  to  a 
convent  of  nuns  who  practised  these  men’s  religion.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  they  said  to  the  nuns,  but  at  any  rate 
I  was  kindly  received  by  everybody,  and  I  was  always  treated  with  great  respect.  Whilst  there,  I  joined  them  in  the 
reverent  worship  of  Saint  Stiffen-in-the-Hollows,  to  whom  the  women  of  that  country  are  deeply  devoted.  But  after 
staying  with  them  for  some  time,  and  acquiring  a  discreet  knowledge  of  their  language,  I  was  asked  who  I  was  and  where 
I  had  come  from.  Knowing  where  I  was,  I  feared  to  tell  them  the  truth  lest  they  should  expel  me  as  an  enemy  of  their 
religion,  and  so  I  replied  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  fine  nobleman  of  Cyprus,  who  was  sending  me  to  be  married  in 
Crete  when  we  were  driven  by  a  storm  on  to  those  shores  and  shipwrecked. 

‘For  fear  of  meeting  a  worse  fate,  I  imitated  their  customs  regularly,  in  various  ways.  Eventually,  I  was  asked  by  the 
oldest  of  these  women,  whom  the  others  refer  to  as  the  Abbess,  whether  I  wished  to  return  to  Cyprus,  and  I  replied  that 
there  was  nothing  I  desired  more.  However,  being  concerned  for  my  honour,  she  was  unwilling  to  entrust  me  to  anyone 
coming  to  Cyprus  until  about  two  months  ago,  when  certain  French  gentlemen,  some  of  them  related  to  the  Abbess, 
arrived  there  with  their  wives.  And  when  she  heard  that  they  were  going  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  Sepulchre,  where  the 
man  they  look  upon  as  God  was  buried  after  being  killed  by  the  Jews,  she  placed  me  under  their  care  and  asked  them  to 
hand  me  over  to  my  father  on  reaching  Cyprus. 

‘It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  how  greatly  I  was  honoured  and  how  warmly  I  was  welcomed  by  these  noblemen 
and  their  wives.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  all  took  ship,  and  that  several  days  later  we  reached  Paphos,  where  I  found 
myself  facing  a  dilemma,  because  there  was  nobody  there  who  knew  me  and  I  had  no  idea  what  to  say  to  these 
gentlemen,  who  were  anxious  to  carry  out  the  venerable  lady’s  instructions  and  hand  me  over  to  my  father. 

‘However,  it  was  the  will  of  Allah,  who  was  possibly  feeling  sorry  for  me,  that  just  as  we  stepped  ashore  at  Paphos 
Antigono  should  be  standing  on  the  quayside.  I  promptly  called  out  to  him,  and  using  our  own  language  so  that  neither 
the  gentlemen  nor  their  wives  would  follow  what  I  was  saying,  I  told  him  to  welcome  me  as  his  daughter.  He  promptly 
complied,  made  a  tremendous  fuss  of  me,  and  strained  his  modest  resources  to  the  limit  in  ensuring  that  those  noblemen 
and  their  ladies  were  suitably  entertained.  He  afterwards  conveyed  me  to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  I  could  never 
adequately  describe  how  honourably  I  was  received  or  how  much  trouble  the  King  took  in  returning  me  to  you  here  in 
Alexandria.  And  now,  if  there  is  anything  else  that  remains  to  be  said,  let  it  be  told  by  Antigono,  to  whom  I  have 
recounted  the  story  of  my  adventures  over  and  over  again.’ 

‘My  lord,’  said  Antigono,  turning  to  the  Sultan,  ‘her  story  corresponds  in  every  detail  with  the  account  she  has  given 
me  on  many  occasions,  as  well  as  with  the  assurances  I  received  from  the  noblemen  in  whose  company  she  came  to 
Cyprus.  One  thing  only  she  has  refrained  from  mentioning  because  it  would  not  have  been  appropriate  for  her  to  do  so, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  is.  Those  good  people  who  brought  her  to  Cyprus  paid  glowing  tribute  to  the  honest  life  she 
had  led  while  living  with  the  nuns,  they  were  full  of  praise  for  her  virtue  and  her  excellent  character,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  them  to  commit  her  to  my  charge  and  bid  her  a  fond  farewell,  they  all,  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike,  burst  into 
floods  of  tears.  Were  I  to  provide  you  with  a  full  account  of  what  they  said  to  me  on  this  particular  subject,  I  could  go  on 
talking  all  day  and  all  night  without  coming  to  the  end  of  it.  I  trust,  however,  that  these  few  remarks  will  suffice  to 
convince  you  that,  as  their  words  showed  and  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  for  myself,  no  other  living  monarch  can 
claim  to  possess  such  a  beautiful,  virtuous  and  courageous  daughter.’ 

The  Sultan  was  absolutely  delighted  to  hear  these  tidings,  and  prayed  repeatedly  that  Allah  would  grant  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  proper  restitution  to  those  who  had  done  honour  to  his  daughter,  in  particular  the  King  of  Cyprus 
who  had  restored  her  to  him  in  such  splendid  style.  A  few  days  later,  having  ordered  sumptuous  presents  to  be  prepared 
for  Antigono,  he  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  Cyprus,  at  the  same  time  dispatching  letters  and  special  envoys  to  convey  his 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  King  for  the  favours  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  daughter. 

Then  finally,  since  it  was  his  wish  to  make  an  end  of  what  was  begun,  or  in  other  words  that  she  should  become  the 
King  of  Algarve’s  wife,  he  wrote  informing  him  of  all  that  had  happened,  adding  that,  if  he  still  desired  to  marry  her,  he 


should  send  his  envoys  to  fetch  her.  The  King  of  Algarve  was  delighted  with  these  tidings,  sent  a  suitably  distinguished 
party  to  act  as  her  escort,  and  upon  her  arrival  he  gave  her  a  joyous  welcome.  And  so,  despite  the  fact  that  eight  separate 
men  had  made  love  to  her  on  thousands  of  different  occasions,  she  entered  his  bed  as  a  virgin  and  convinced  him  that  it 
was  really  so.  And  for  many  years  afterwards  she  lived  a  contented  life  as  his  queen.  Hence  the  proverbial  saying:  ‘A 
kissed  mouth  doesn’t  lose  its  freshness:  like  the  moon  it  turns  up  new  again.’15 


EIGHTH  STORY 


The  Count  of  Antwerp,  being  falsely  accused,  goes  into  exile  and  leaves  his  two  children  in  different  parts  of  England.  Unknown  to 
them,  he  returns  from  Ireland  to  find  them  comfortably  placed.  Then  he  serves  as  a  groom  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
having  established  his  innocence,  is  restored  to  his  former  rank. 

The  ladies  heaved  many  a  sigh  over  the  fair  lady’s  several  adventures:  but  who  knows  what  their  motives  may  have  been? 
Perhaps  some  of  them  were  sighing,  not  so  much  because  they  felt  sorry  for  Alatiel,  but  because  they  longed  to  be 
married  no  less  often  than  she  was.  However,  leaving  this  question  aside,  when  they  had  all  finished  laughing  at  Panfilo’s 
final  words,  from  which  the  queen  assumed  his  tale  to  be  finished,  she  turned  to  Elissa  and  enjoined  her  to  continue  the 
proceedings  with  a  story  of  her  own.  Being  only  too  pleased  to  oblige,  Elissa  began  as  follows: 

The  field  through  which  we  are  roaming  today  is  exceedingly  broad,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  for  anyone  to  try  his 
skill  there,  not  only  once  but  a  dozen  times,  since  Fortune  has  stocked  it  so  abundantly  with  her  marvels  and  afflictions. 
But  to  choose  a  single  story  from  among  the  infinite  number  that  could  be  narrated,  I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  that  when 
the  Roman  imperial  authority1  passed  from  French  into  German  hands,  the  two  nations  became  sworn  enemies  and  made 
bitter  and  continuous  war  upon  one  another.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own  country  and  attack  the  other,  the 
King  of  France  and  his  son  mobilized  all  their  kingdom’s  resources,  including  those  of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk,  and 
assembled  a  huge  army  to  march  against  their  enemies.  But  before  proceeding  any  further,  not  wishing  to  leave  their 
country  ungoverned,  and  knowing  that  Walter,  Count  of  Antwerp,  was  a  noble,  intelligent  man  and  a  most  loyal  friend 
and  servant  to  their  cause,  and  thinking,  moreover,  that  although  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  his  talents  would 
be  even  better  employed  in  the  subtleties  of  state  government,  they  left  him  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  as  their  viceroy,  and  went  upon  their  way. 

And  so  it  was  that  Walter  settled  down  to  the  wise  and  orderly  performance  of  his  duties,  always  consulting  the  Queen 
and  her  daughter-in-law  on  all  matters  of  importance,  for  although  they  had  been  left  under  his  custody  and  jurisdiction, 
he  treated  them  as  far  as  possible  with  the  same  degree  of  deference  that  he  would  have  displayed  towards  his  rulers  and 
superiors.  This  Walter  was  about  forty  years  old,  physically  very  handsome,  and  as  agreeable  and  courteous  a  nobleman 
as  you  could  ever  imagine.  Moreover,  apart  from  being  the  most  elegantly  dressed,  he  was  more  refined  and  graceful  in 
bearing  than  any  other  knight  of  his  times. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  while  the  King  of  France  and  his  son  were  away  at  the  wars  we  have  mentioned,  Walter’s 
wife  died,  leaving  him  a  widower  with  two  small  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  And  whilst  he  was  continuing  to  hold  court 
with  the  aforesaid  ladies,  frequently  sounding  out  their  opinions  on  weighty  matters  of  state,  the  wife  of  the  King’s  son 
cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  being  hugely  taken  with  his  handsome  looks  and  agreeable  manners,  she  fell  violently  and 
secretly  in  love.  Considering  her  own  unspoilt,  youthful  appearance  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  tied  to  any  woman,  she 
thought  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  what  she  wanted,  and  since  only  her  shame  seemed  to  be  standing  in  her 
way,  she  decided  to  be  rid  of  it  and  lay  her  cards  on  the  table.  So  one  day,  finding  herself  alone  and  feeling  the  time  to  be 
ripe,  she  summoned  him  to  her  room  under  the  pretext  of  discussing  affairs  of  state. 

Being  quite  unprepared  for  what  was  to  follow,  the  Count  answered  her  summons  without  the  slightest  delay.  Having 
entered  the  room,  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  lady,  and  at  her  request  he  sat  down  beside  her  on  a  sofa.  He  then 
asked  her,  twice,  why  she  had  summoned  him,  but  each  time  the  lady  remained  silent.  Finally,  driven  on  by  her  passion, 
she  blushed  a  deep  crimson  and,  almost  on  the  point  of  tears,  trembling  from  head  to  toe,  she  started  hesitantly  to  speak: 

‘Sweet  friend  and  master,  dearest  one  of  all,  since  you  are  wise  you  will  readily  acknowledge  that  men  and  women  are 
remarkably  frail,  and  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  are  frailer  than  others.  It  is  therefore  right  and  proper  that 
before  an  impartial  judge,  people  of  different  social  rank  should  not  be  punished  equally  for  committing  an  identical  sin. 
For  nobody  would,  I  think,  deny  that  if  a  member  of  the  poorer  classes,  obliged  to  earn  a  living  through  manual  toil,  were 
to  surrender  blindly  to  the  promptings  of  love,  he  or  she  would  be  far  more  culpable  than  a  rich  and  leisured  lady  who 


lacked  none  of  the  necessary  means  to  gratify  her  tiniest  whim. 

‘I  consider,  then,  that  circumstances  such  as  these  must  go  a  long  way  towards  excusing  any  woman  who  allows 
herself  to  be  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  love;  and  if,  in  addition,  she  has  chosen  a  judicious  and  valiant  lover  on  whom  to 
bestow  her  affection,  she  no  longer  needs  any  justification  whatever.  Now,  since  it  is  my  opinion  that  both  of  these 
prerequisites  are  present  in  my  own  case,  and  since,  moreover,  I  possess  additional  incentives  for  loving,  such  as  my 
youth  and  my  husband’s  absence,  they  must  inevitably  operate  in  my  favour  and  elicit  your  sympathy  for  my  impetuous 
passion.  And  if  they  carry  as  much  influence  as  they  ought  to  carry  with  a  man  of  your  experience,  I  appeal  to  you  for 
your  advice  and  assistance. 

‘The  fact  is  that  I  am  unable,  in  my  husband’s  absence,  to  withstand  the  promptings  of  the  flesh  and  the  powers  of 
Love,  which  are  so  irresistible  that  even  the  strongest  of  men,  not  to  mention  frail  women  like  myself,  have  often 
succumbed  to  them  in  the  past  and  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  Living  in  the  lap  of  luxury  as  I  do,  with  nothing  to 
occupy  me,  I  have  allowed  my  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  fallen  hopelessly  in  love.  I  realize 
of  course  that  if  this  were  to  become  known,  it  would  be  regarded  as  highly  improper;  but  if  it  is  kept  secret  I  can’t  really 
see  any  harm  in  it,  especially  since  the  God  of  Love  has  seen  fit  not  to  deprive  me  of  my  good  judgement  in  the  business 
of  choosing  a  lover.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  greatly  enhanced  it  by  showing  me  that  you,  my  lord,  are  worthy  in  all 
respects  to  be  loved  by  a  lady  of  my  condition.  For  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  you  are  the  most  handsome,  agreeable, 
elegant  and  judicious  knight  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Kingdom  of  France;  and  just  as  I  can  claim  to  be  without  a 
husband,  you  for  your  part  are  without  a  wife.  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  immense  love  that  I  bear  you,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  deny  me  your  own,  but  to  take  pity  on  my  youth,  which  I  assure  you  is  melting  away  for  you  like  ice  beside  a  fire.’ 

These  last  words  brought  such  a  spate  of  tears  in  their  train,  that  although  she  had  intended  to  entreat  him  still 
further,  she  was  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech.  And  lowering  her  eyes,  she  allowed  her  head  to  fall  upon  his  breast, 
weeping  incessantly  and  very  nearly  swooning  with  emotion. 

Being  a  knight  of  unimpeachable  loyalty,  the  Count  began  to  take  her  severely  to  task  for  this  insane  passion  and  to 
repulse  the  lady,  who  was  already  on  the  point  of  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck.  With  many  an  oath,  he  declared  that 
he  would  sooner  allow  himself  to  be  quartered  than  permit  any  such  harm  to  be  done  to  his  master’s  honour,  whether  by 
himself  or  anyone  else. 

No  sooner  did  the  lady  hear  this  than  she  forgot  all  about  loving  him  and  flew  into  a  savage  temper. 

‘So!’  she  said.  ‘Am  I  to  be  spurned  in  this  fashion  by  an  upstart  knight?  It  seems  you  want  to  break  my  heart,  but  I 
shall  break  yours,  so  help  me  God,  or  have  you  hounded  off  the  face  of  the  earth.’ 

Whereupon  she  ran  her  hands  through  her  hair,  leaving  it  all  rumpled  and  dishevelled,  after  which  she  tore  open  the 
front  of  her  dress,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice: 

‘Help!  Help!  The  Count  of  Antwerp  is  trying  to  ravish  me!’ 

When  he  saw  what  was  happening,  the  Count  was  far  more  concerned  about  the  envious  proclivities  of  the  courtiers 
than  reassured  by  his  own  clear  conscience  in  the  matter;  and  for  this  reason  he  feared  that  the  lady’s  wicked  lies  would 
carry  greater  conviction  than  his  own  protestations  of  innocence.  He  therefore  hurried  out  of  the  room,  got  quickly  away 
from  the  palace,  and  fled  to  his  own  house,  whence,  without  pausing  for  further  reflection,  he  took  horse  with  his 
children  and  set  off  at  breakneck  speed  in  the  direction  of  Calais. 

The  lady’s  caterwauling  brought  several  people  running,  and  when  they  saw  her  and  heard  what  she  was  shouting 
about,  they  were  convinced  she  was  telling  the  truth,  more  especially  because  they  now  assumed  that  the  Count  had  long 
been  exploiting  his  charm  and  his  elegant  ways  for  no  other  purpose.  There  followed  a  wild  rush  to  the  Count’s  residence, 
with  the  intention  of  placing  him  under  arrest.  But  on  finding  that  he  was  not  at  home,  they  ransacked  the  whole  of  the 
premises  and  then  razed  them  to  the  ground. 

When  the  story,  embroidered  with  various  obscenities,  reached  the  King  and  his  son  in  the  field,  they  were  greatly 


distressed,  and  condemned  the  Count  and  his  descendants  to  perpetual  exile,  promising  huge  rewards  for  his  capture, 
dead  or  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  Count,  full  of  misgivings  for  having  turned  his  innocence  into  apparent  guilt  by  his  hurried  departure, 
arrived  at  Calais  with  his  children,  having  succeeded  in  concealing  his  identity  and  escaping  recognition.  He  then  crossed 
rapidly  to  England,  and  proceeded,  raggedly  dressed,  towards  London.  But  before  entering  the  city,  he  talked  at  great 
length  with  the  two  little  children,  laying  great  stress  on  two  points  in  particular:  first,  that  they  must  patiently  support 
the  state  of  poverty  into  which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  Fortune  had  cast  them  along  with  their  father;  and  second, 
that  if  they  valued  their  lives,  they  must  always  be  on  their  guard  against  telling  anyone  where  they  had  come  from  or 
who  their  father  was. 

The  boy,  who  was  called  Louis,  was  about  nine  years  old,  whilst  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Violante,2  was  about  seven, 
and  considering  their  tender  age,  they  paid  the  closest  possible  attention  to  their  father’s  instructions,  as  they  were  later 
to  prove.  In  order  to  make  their  task  easier,  the  Count  decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  their  names,  and  this  he 
did,  calling  the  boy  Perrot  and  the  girl  Jeannette.  And  on  arriving,  poorly  dressed,  in  London,  they  began  to  go  round 
begging  for  alms,  in  the  manner  of  the  French  vagrants  that  we  see  here  in  Italy. 

And  it  was  when  they  were  begging  outside  a  church  one  morning,  that  a  great  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  King  of 
England’s  marshals,  happened  to  catch  sight  of  the  Count  and  his  two  children  as  she  was  coming  away  from  her 
devotions.  On  asking  where  he  came  from  and  whether  the  two  children  were  his,  he  replied  that  he  was  from  Picardy 
and  that  he  was  indeed  their  father.  But  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  home  with  the  children  and  lead  a  vagabond 
existence  because  of  a  crime  that  an  elder  son  of  his  had  committed. 

The  lady,  who  was  of  a  kindly  nature,  ran  her  eyes  over  the  girl  and  took  a  great  liking  to  her,  for  she  was  a  pretty 
little  thing  and  had  an  air  of  gentility  about  her. 

‘Good  sir,’  said  the  lady.  ‘If  you  would  like  to  leave  this  little  girl  with  me,  I  will  gladly  look  after  her,  for  she  is  a 
pretty-looking  child.  And  if  she  turns  out  as  well  as  she  promises,  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  arrange  a  good  marriage 
for  her.’ 

This  request  greatly  pleased  the  Count,  who  promptly  gave  his  consent,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  handed  over  his 
daughter,  warmly  commending  her  to  the  lady’s  care.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  lady’s  identity,  and  now  that  he  had 
found  a  good  home  for  the  child,  he  decided  not  to  remain  there  any  longer.  And  so,  begging  as  he  went,  he  made  his 
way  with  Perrot  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  finding  the  journey  very  tiring  as  he  was  unused  to  travelling  on  foot. 
Eventually  he  arrived  in  Wales,  where  there  was  another  of  the  King’s  marshals,  a  man  who  lived  in  great  style  and  kept  a 
large  number  of  servants,  and  to  this  man’s  castle  the  Count,  either  by  himself  or  with  his  son,  would  frequently  go  in 
order  to  obtain  something  to  eat. 

There  were  several  children  at  the  castle,  of  whom  some  belonged  to  the  Marshal  himself  and  others  were  the  sons  of 
the  local  gentry,  and  whilst  they  were  competing  with  each  other  in  children’s  sports,  like  running  and  jumping,  Perrot 
began  to  mix  with  them,  performing  equally  as  well  or  better  than  any  of  the  others  in  every  game  they  played.  His 
prowess  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Marshal,  who,  taking  a  great  liking  to  the  child’s  manner  and  general  behaviour, 
demanded  to  know  who  he  was. 

On  being  told  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  pauper  who  sometimes  came  into  the  castle  begging  for  alms,  the  Marshal  sent 
someone  to  ask  whether  he  could  keep  him;  and  although  it  distressed  him  to  part  with  the  child,  the  Count,  who  was 
praying  that  such  a  thing  might  happen,  willingly  handed  him  over. 

Now  that  both  his  son  and  his  daughter  were  well  bestowed,  the  Count  decided  to  tarry  no  longer  in  England.  So  he 
crossed  the  sea  to  Ireland  as  best  he  could  and  eventually  arrived  at  Strangford,3  where  he  entered  the  service  of  one  of 
the  feudatories  of  a  rural  baron,  performing  all  the  usual  tasks  of  a  groom  or  a  servant.  And  there  he  remained  for  many 
years,  unrecognized  by  anyone,  and  compelled  to  endure  great  hardship  and  discomfort. 


Meanwhile,  Violante,  who  was  now  called  Jeannette,  was  being  brought  up  by  the  gentlewoman  in  London,  becoming 
a  great  favourite,  not  only  of  the  lady  and  her  husband,  but  of  everyone  else  in  the  house  and  indeed  of  all  those  who 
knew  her,  and  as  she  grew  up  she  became  so  beautiful  that  she  was  a  marvel  to  behold.  Nor  could  anyone  deny,  on 
observing  how  impeccably  she  comported  herself,  that  she  deserved  all  the  honour  and  blessings  that  her  future  might 
bring.  Since  receiving  the  girl  from  her  father,  the  gentlewoman  had  never  succeeded  in  discovering  anything  about  him 
apart  from  what  he  had  told  her,  and  she  now  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  estimate  the  girl’s  rank  as  best 
she  could,  and  find  her  a  suitable  husband. 

But  knowing  her  to  be  a  woman  of  gentle  birth,  doing  penance  for  another’s  sin  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  the  Lord 
above,  who  rewards  all  according  to  their  deserts,  arranged  matters  otherwise.  One  must  in  fact  conclude  that  He  alone, 
out  of  His  loving  kindness,  made  possible  the  train  of  events  which  followed,  in  order  to  prevent  this  nobly-born  maiden 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  commoner. 

The  lady  with  whom  Jeannette  was  living  possessed  an  only  son,  who  was  dearly  loved  by  both  his  parents,  not  only 
because  he  was  their  son  but  also  because,  being  an  outstandingly  well-bred,  talented,  courageous  and  fine-bodied  youth, 
he  was  eminently  worthy  of  their  affection.  He  was  some  six  years  older  than  Jeannette,  and  when  he  noticed  how 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  graceful  she  was  becoming,  he  fell  so  deeply  in  love  with  her  that  he  had  eyes  for  no  one  else. 
But  because  he  supposed  her  to  be  of  low  estate,  he  dared  not  ask  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  marry  her.  Moreover,  since 
he  was  afraid  of  being  reproached  with  falling  in  love  with  a  commoner,  he  did  all  he  could  to  keep  his  love  a  secret,  and 
thus  he  was  afflicted  with  sharper  pangs  than  any  he  would  have  suffered  had  he  brought  it  into  the  open. 

Eventually,  his  suffering  became  so  acute  that  he  fell  very  seriously  ill.  A  number  of  physicians  were  summoned  in 
turn  to  his  bedside,  but  in  spite  of  carrying  out  test  after  test  on  one  thing  after  another,  they  were  unable  to  diagnose  his 
ailment,  and  all  of  them  despaired  of  finding  a  cure.  The  boy’s  father  and  mother  were  so  weighed  down  with  grief  and 
worry  that  they  almost  collapsed  under  the  strain.  They  begged  him  over  and  over  again,  in  tones  of  deep  affection,  to 
tell  them  what  was  the  matter,  but  by  way  of  answer  he  would  merely  sigh  deeply  or  tell  them  that  he  felt  himself 
burning  all  over. 

One  day,  he  was  being  attended  by  a  doctor  who,  though  very  young,  was  also  very  clever.  The  doctor  was  holding 
him  by  the  wrist,  taking  his  pulse,  when  Jeannette,  who  waited  hand  and  foot  on  the  invalid  for  his  mother’s  sake, 
entered  the  room  in  which  the  youth  was  lying.  When  he  saw  her  coming  in,  the  flames  of  passion  flared  up  in  the  young 
man’s  breast,  and  although  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  his  pulse  began  to  beat  more  strongly.  The  doctor  noted  this  at 
once,  but  concealing  his  surprise  he  remained  silent,  waiting  to  see  how  long  his  pulse  would  continue  to  beat  so  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  Jeannette  left  the  room,  the  young  man’s  pulse  returned  to  normal,  whereupon  the  doctor  concluded  that 
he  was  halfway  towards  solving  the  mystery  of  the  youth’s  illness.  He  waited  for  a  while,  and  then,  still  holding  his 
patient  by  the  wrist,  he  sent  for  Jeannette,  pretending  that  he  wanted  to  ask  her  a  question.  She  came  at  once,  and  no 
sooner  did  she  enter  the  room  than  the  youth’s  pulse  began  to  race  all  over  again:  and  when  she  departed,  it  subsided. 

The  doctor  was  therefore  fully  confirmed  in  his  suspicions,  and  having  risen  to  his  feet,  he  took  the  youth’s  parents 
aside,  saying: 

‘Your  son’s  health  cannot  be  restored  by  any  doctor,  for  it  rests  in  the  hands  of  Jeannette.  As  I  have  discovered 
through  certain  unmistakable  symptoms,  the  young  man  is  ardently  in  love  with  her,  though  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  she 
herself  is  unaware  of  the  fact.  But  you  will  now  know  what  measures  to  apply  if  you  want  him  to  recover.’ 

On  hearing  this,  the  nobleman  and  his  lady  were  greatly  relieved,  for  at  least  there  was  now  a  possibility  that  he  could 
be  cured.  But  they  were  very  disturbed  at  the  prospect,  however  remote  it  might  seem,  of  being  forced  to  accept 
Jeannette  as  their  daughter-in-law.  So  when  the  doctor  had  left,  they  made  their  way  to  the  invalid’s  bedside. 

‘My  son,’  said  the  lady,  ‘I  would  never  have  imagined  you  capable  of  desiring  something  and  not  telling  your  mother, 
especially  when  you  could  see  that  your  health  was  suffering  through  not  having  what  you  wanted.  You  may  be  quite 


sure,  indeed  you  should  have  known  all  along,  that  I  would  do  anything  to  make  you  happy,  even  if  it  meant  stretching 
the  rules  a  little.  However,  since  you  have  refused  to  take  me  into  your  confidence,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  seen  fit  to 
intervene  on  your  behalf,  thus  displaying  more  pity  towards  you  than  you  were  prepared  to  concede  to  yourself.  And,  so 
that  you  would  not  die  from  your  malady,  He  has  shown  me  the  reason  for  this  illness  of  yours,  which  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  excessive  love  you  bear  towards  some  young  woman  or  other.  It  was  really  quite  unnecessary  for 
you  to  feel  ashamed  about  revealing  it,  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  perfectly  natural  in  someone  of  your  age.  Indeed,  if  you 
were  not  in  love,  I  would  think  very  poorly  of  you.  Do  not  hide  things  from  me,  my  son,  but  acquaint  me  freely  with  all 
your  wishes.  Get  rid  of  all  the  sadness  and  anxiety  that  are  causing  your  illness,  and  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  You 
can  be  quite  certain  that  I  will  move  Heaven  and  earth  to  see  that  you  have  whatever  you  need  to  make  you  happy,  for 
your  happiness  means  more  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Cast  aside  all  your  shame  and  your  fear,  and  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  make  this  love  of  yours  prosper.  And  if  I  don’t  put  heart  and  soul  into  it  and  arrange  matters  to  your 
liking,  you  can  consider  me  the  cruellest  mother  that  ever  brought  a  son  into  the  world.’ 

On  first  hearing  these  words,  the  young  man  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion,  but  after  reflecting  that  nobody  was 
in  a  better  position  than  his  mother  to  procure  his  happiness,  he  conquered  his  embarrassment,  and  said: 

‘If  I  kept  my  love  a  secret,  madam,  that  was  only  because  I  have  noticed  that  most  people,  after  reaching  a  certain  age, 
try  to  forget  that  they  were  ever  young.  But  now  that  I  can  see  what  a  tolerant  mother  you  are,  not  only  will  I  not  deny 
what  you  claim  to  have  noticed,  but  I  will  tell  you  who  the  girl  is,  on  condition  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
keep  your  promise  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  me  to  recover.’ 

The  lady,  being  over-confident  in  her  ability  to  arrange  things  in  a  way  she  should  never  have  even  considered, 
willingly  replied  that  he  should  feel  quite  free  to  take  her  fully  into  his  confidence.  For  she  would  take  immediate  steps  to 
ensure  that  he  obtained  what  he  wanted. 

‘Madam,’  said  the  youth,  ‘you  find  me  in  my  present  condition  because  of  the  excellent  beauty  and  impeccable 
manners  of  our  Jeannette,  or  rather  owing  to  my  inability  to  make  her  notice,  still  less  reciprocate,  my  feelings  for  her, 
and  because  I  never  dared  reveal  them  to  a  living  soul.  And  unless  you  can  find  some  means  of  making  good  the  promise 
you  have  given  me,  you  may  rest  assured  that  my  days  are  numbered.’ 

‘My  poor  boy,’  said  the  lady,  thinking  it  preferable  to  encourage  rather  than  reproach  him.  ‘What  a  thing  to  become  so 
upset  about!  Now  calm  yourself  and  leave  everything  to  me,  because  you  are  going  to  recover.’ 

Being  filled  with  new  hope,  the  youth  very  quickly  showed  signs  of  making  a  splendid  recovery,  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  his  mother,  who  decided  she  would  now  attempt  to  make  good  her  promise.  So  one  day  she  took  Jeannette 
aside,  and  adopting  a  light-hearted  tone,  asked  her  very  tactfully  whether  she  had  a  lover. 

‘Oh,  my  lady,’  replied  Jeannette,  blushing  all  over.  ‘It  would  not  be  at  all  proper  for  a  poor  girl  like  me,  exiled  from 
her  home  and  living  in  another’s  service,  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury  as  love.’ 

‘Well,’  said  the  lady,  ‘if  you  don’t  possess  a  lover,  we  are  going  to  give  you  one,  so  that  you  can  lead  a  merry  life  and 
enjoy  your  beauty  to  the  full.  It  isn’t  right  for  a  lovely  girl  like  you  to  be  without  a  lover.’ 

‘My  lady,’  answered  Jeannette,  ‘ever  since  the  day  you  took  me  from  my  father,  you  have  brought  me  up  as  your  own 
daughter,  and  therefore  I  ought  never  to  oppose  any  of  your  wishes.  But  I  can’t  possibly  agree  to  do  this,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  to  refuse.  I  intend  to  love  no  man  unless  he  be  my  lawful  spouse,  and  if  you  wish  to  present  me  with  a  husband, 
well  and  good.  Since  my  sole  remaining  family  heirloom  is  my  honour,  I  am  determined  to  safeguard  and  preserve  it  for 
as  long  as  I  live.’ 

Jeannette’s  reply  seemed  to  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  plans  the  lady  had  devised  for  keeping  her  promise  to  her 
son,  though  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  being  a  sensible  woman,  she  greatly  admired  the  girl’s  sentiments. 

‘Come  now,  Jeannette,’  she  said.  ‘Supposing  His  Royal  Highness  the  King  of  England,  who  is  a  dashing  young 
nobleman,  wished  to  enjoy  the  love  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  girl  like  yourself,  would  you  deny  it  to  him?’ 


To  which  Jeannette  promptly  replied: 

‘The  King  could  take  me  by  force,  but  I  would  never  consent  freely  unless  his  intentions  were  honourable.’ 

The  lady,  realizing  how  strong  a  character  the  girl  possessed,  pressed  the  matter  no  further,  but  decided  to  put  her  to 
the  test.  And  so  she  informed  her  son  that  as  soon  as  he  was  better,  she  would  lock  them  in  a  room  together  so  that  he 
could  try  and  bend  her  to  his  will,  adding  that  it  seemed  undignified  for  her  to  go  bowing  and  scraping  on  her  son’s 
behalf,  as  though  she  were  a  procuress,  to  one  of  her  own  ladies-in-waiting. 

The  young  man  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  idea,  and  his  condition  immediately  took  a  severe  turn  for  the  worse. 
On  seeing  this,  the  lady  took  Jeannette  into  her  confidence,  only  to  find  that  she  was  more  adamant  than  ever.  So  she 
acquainted  her  husband  with  what  she  had  done,  and  although  both  of  them  thought  it  a  grave  step  to  take,  they 
mutually  decided  to  let  him  marry  her,  preferring  their  son  to  be  alive  with  an  unsuitable  wife  than  dead  without  any 
wife  at  all.  And  after  a  great  deal  of  further  heart  searching,  they  announced  their  consent. 

This  made  Jeannette  very  happy,  and  she  thanked  God  from  the  depths  of  her  devout  heart  for  not  deserting  her;  nor, 
despite  everything,  did  she  once  reveal  that  she  was  anyone  other  than  a  Picard’s  daughter. 

The  young  man  recovered,  married  the  girl  thinking  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  her  to  his 
heart’s  content. 

Meanwhile,  Perrot,  who  had  remained  in  Wales  in  the  household  of  the  King  of  England’s  Marshal,  had  likewise 
become  a  favourite  of  his  lord  and  master.  He  was  an  outstandingly  handsome  and  fearless  youth,  and  there  was  no  one 
in  the  island  who  could  match  his  skill  at  jousts,  tournaments  and  other  contests  of  arms.  Everybody  called  him  Perrot  the 
Picard,  and  his  fame  resounded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

And  just  as  God  had  not  forgotten  his  sister,  so  too  He  showed  that  He  had  not  lost  sight  of  Perrot.  For  a  great  plague 
descended  on  that  region,  carrying  off  half  the  population  and  causing  a  large  number  of  the  remainder  to  take  refuge  in 
other  parts,  so  that  the  country  appeared  to  be  totally  deserted.  The  victims  of  the  plague  included  Perrot’s  master  and 
mistress,  their  son,  and  several  of  his  master’s  brothers,  grandchildren  and  other  relatives,  so  that  only  a  daughter  of 
marriageable  age  survived,  together  with  some  members  of  the  household,  among  them  Perrot.  Once  the  plague  had 
abated  somewhat,  the  young  woman,  knowing  Perrot  to  be  strong  and  capable,  and  having  received  encouragement  and 
advice  from  her  few  surviving  neighbours,  made  him  her  husband  and  proclaimed  him  master  of  all  the  goods  and 
property  she  had  inherited.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  King  of  England,  having  heard  of  the  Marshal’s  death  and  knowing 
the  worth  of  Perrot  the  Picard,  appointed  him  his  marshal  in  the  dead  man’s  place. 

And  that,  in  brief,  was  what  happened  to  the  two  innocent  children  of  the  Count  of  Antwerp  after  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  them. 

More  than  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  his  hurried  departure  from  Paris  when  the  Count,  who  was  now  an  old 
man  and  still  living  in  Ireland,  having  led  a  truly  wretched  life  and  endured  all  manner  of  hardships,  was  seized  by  a 
longing  to  discover  what  had  become  of  his  children.  His  physical  appearance,  as  he  could  see  for  himself,  had  changed 
beyond  all  recognition,  but  because  of  the  years  he  had  spent  in  manual  toil  he  felt  much  fitter  now  than  when  he  was 
young  and  living  a  life  of  leisure.  And  so,  very  poor  and  badly  dressed,  he  left  the  person  in  whose  household  he  had 
served  for  all  those  years,  returned  to  England,4  and  made  for  the  place  where  he  had  left  Perrot.  Much  to  his  delight  and 
amazement,  he  discovered  that  his  son  was  now  a  marshal  and  a  great  lord,  and  that  he  was  a  vigorous,  fine-looking 
fellow.  But  he  did  not  want  to  reveal  himself  before  learning  what  had  become  of  Jeannette. 

He  therefore  set  out  once  more,  and  never  stopped  until  he  arrived  in  London,  where  he  made  discreet  inquiries  about 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  left  his  daughter  and  the  life  she  was  now  leading.  On  discovering  that  Jeannette  was 
married  to  the  lady’s  son,  he  almost  wept  for  joy.  And  now  that  he  had  traced  both  his  children  and  found  them  so 
comfortably  established,  he  forgot  about  all  of  his  earlier  misfortunes.  Being  anxious  to  see  her,  he  began  to  loiter  near 
her  house  in  the  guise  of  a  pauper,  until  one  day  he  was  noticed  by  Jeannette’s  husband,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  was 


Jacques  Lamiens.  Seeing  how  poor  and  decrepit  he  looked,  Jacques  took  pity  on  the  old  man  and  ordered  one  of  his 
servants  to  bring  him  into  the  house  and  provide  him  with  something  to  eat  for  charity’s  sake,  which  the  servant  readily 

did. 

Jeannette  had  already  presented  Jacques  with  several  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  no  more  than  eight,  and  they 
were  the  prettiest  and  most  delightful  infants  imaginable.  When  they  saw  the  Count  at  his  meal,  they  all  gathered  round 
and  made  a  fuss  of  him,  as  though  impelled  by  some  mysterious  instinct  which  told  them  that  this  was  their  grandfather. 
Knowing  them  to  be  his  grandchildren,  the  old  man  began  to  show  them  his  affection  and  fondle  them,  with  the  result 
that  the  children  were  unwilling  to  come  away,  however  much  their  tutor  cajoled  and  threatened  them.  Hearing  the 
commotion,  Jeannette  left  the  room  she  was  in,  came  to  where  the  Count  was  sitting,  and  spoke  sharply  to  the  children, 
threatening  to  chastise  them  if  they  did  not  obey  their  tutor’s  instructions.  The  children  began  to  cry,  protesting  that  they 
wanted  to  stay  with  this  worthy  fellow  who  loved  them  more  than  their  tutor,  whereupon  the  lady  and  the  Count  smiled 
broadly  at  one  another. 

The  Count  had  risen  to  his  feet,  not  in  the  manner  of  a  father  greeting  his  daughter  but  rather  in  the  role  of  a  pauper 
paying  his  respects  to  a  fine  lady,  and  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  her,  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  marvellous  joy.  But  she 
never  suspected  for  a  moment  who  he  was,  either  then  or  later,  for  he  was  thin  and  elderly-looking,  and  what  with  his 
beard,  his  greying  hair  and  his  dark  complexion,  he  no  longer  seemed  the  same  person.  But  on  seeing  how  reluctant  the 
children  were  to  be  parted  from  the  old  man,  and  how  dismally  they  wailed  whenever  any  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge 
them,  the  lady  told  their  tutor  to  leave  them  for  the  present  where  they  were. 

It  was  while  the  children  were  playing  with  this  worthy  fellow  that  Jacques’  father,  who  now  loathed  Jeannette, 
happened  to  return  home  and  hear  the  whole  story  from  their  tutor. 

‘Let  them  stay  where  they  are,’  he  said,  ‘and  to  hell  with  them.  It’s  obvious  which  side  of  the  family  they  take  after,  for 
they  are  descended  from  a  vagrant  on  their  mother’s  side,  and  it’s  hardly  surprising  if  they  feel  at  home  in  a  vagrant’s 
company.’ 

The  Count  overheard  these  words,  and  was  deeply  wounded.  But  he  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  suffered  the 
insult  as  patiently  as  he  had  borne  countless  others. 

Although  Jacques  was  displeased  when  he  heard  the  children  making  such  a  fuss  of  the  worthy  fellow,  or  in  other 
words  the  Count,  he  was  nevertheless  so  fond  of  them  that,  rather  than  see  them  cry,  he  gave  instructions  that  if  the  man 
was  willing  to  stay,  he  should  be  offered  some  job  or  other  in  the  household.  The  Count  gladly  agreed  to  stay,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  only  thing  he  was  good  at  was  looking  after  horses,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  handling  all  his  life.  A 
horse  was  therefore  allotted  to  him,  and  when  he  had  finished  grooming  it,  he  would  occupy  himself  in  keeping  the 
children  amused. 

Whilst  Fortune  was  treating  the  Count  of  Antwerp  and  his  children  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described,  it  happened 
that  the  King  of  France  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  son  whose  wife  had  been  responsible  for  the  Count’s  exile.  The 
old  King  had  negotiated  a  series  of  truces  with  the  Germans,  and  now  that  the  last  of  these  had  expired,  the  new  King 
reopened  hostilities5  with  a  vengeance.  The  King  of  England,  having  recently  become  a  relative  of  his,  offered  him 
assistance  in  the  form  of  a  large  expeditionary  force  under  the  command  of  his  marshal,  Perrot,  and  Jacques  Lamiens,  the 
son  of  the  second  marshal.  Our  worthy  fellow,  or  the  Count,  was  a  member  of  Jacques’  contingent,  for  a  long  time  serving 
in  the  army  as  a  groom  without  ever  being  recognized;  and  being  an  able  man,  he  made  himself  extremely  useful  by 
giving  timely  advice  and  performing  various  tasks  over  and  above  his  normal  duties. 

During  the  war,  the  Queen  of  France  happened  to  fall  seriously  ill,  and  realizing  instinctively  that  she  was  about  to 

die,  she  repented  of  all  her  sins,  making  a  devout  confession  before  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  was  famous  for  his 
excellence  and  saintliness.  Among  her  other  sins,  she  told  him  of  the  great  wrong  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  Count 
of  Antwerp  at  her  own  instigation.  Nor  was  she  content  solely  with  telling  the  Archbishop,  but  she  gave  a  true  account  of 
the  whole  affair  in  the  presence  of  many  other  gentlemen,  requesting  them  to  use  their  good  offices  with  the  King  in 


order  to  secure  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Count  if  he  was  still  alive,  or  if  he  was  dead,  of  his  children.  Not  long  afterwards 
she  died,  and  was  buried  with  full  regal  honours. 

When  the  King  was  told  about  her  confession,  he  heaved  many  an  anguished  sigh  over  the  wrongs  to  which  this 
excellent  man  had  been  so  unjustly  subjected.  He  then  issued  an  edict,  which  was  published  far  and  wide,  both 
throughout  the  army  and  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  pay  substantial  rewards  to  anyone  bringing  him 
information  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  Count  of  Antwerp  or  any  of  his  children.  Because  of  the  Queen’s 
confession  -  so  the  edict  continued  -  the  King  held  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  charges  which  had  led  to  his  exile,  and  it 
was  his  intention,  not  only  to  restore  him  to  his  former  position,  but  to  grant  him  still  higher  honours.  Rumours  of  the 
announcement  reached  the  ears  of  the  Count,  who  was  still  working  as  a  groom,  and  when  he  had  confirmed  them  he 
went  at  once  to  Jacques  and  asked  him  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Perrot  so  that  he  could  show  them  what  the  King  was 
looking  for. 

When  all  three  of  them  had  come  together,  the  Count  said  to  Perrot,  who  was  already  thinking  of  announcing  his 
identity: 

‘Perrot,  Jacques  here  is  married  to  your  sister,  and  never  received  any  dowry  from  her.  In  order,  therefore,  that  your 
sister  should  not  remain  without  a  dowry,  I  propose  that  he  alone  should  claim  these  huge  rewards  that  the  King  is 
offering.  This  he  will  do  by  declaring  you  to  be  the  Count  of  Antwerp’s  son,  his  wife  to  be  your  sister  Violante,  and  myself 
to  be  your  father,  the  Count  of  Antwerp.’ 

On  hearing  this,  Perrot  looked  intently  at  the  old  man,  and  it  dawned  upon  him  that  this  was  indeed  his  father. 
Dissolving  into  tears,  he  threw  himself  at  the  Count’s  feet  and  embraced  him,  saying: 

‘Father,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  see  you!’ 

Jacques,  having  listened  to  the  Count’s  words  and  witnessed  Perrot’s  response,  was  so  delighted  and  astonished  that 
he  hardly  knew  where  to  put  himself.  But  being  convinced  that  it  was  all  true,  and  bitterly  ashamed  for  occasionally 
having  spoken  harshly  to  the  groom  or  Count,  he  too  burst  into  tears  and  sank  to  his  knees  at  the  old  man’s  feet,  humbly 
begging  his  pardon  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him.  Whereupon  the  Count,  having  first  of  all  persuaded  him  to  stand 
up  again,  assured  him  very  graciously  that  he  was  forgiven. 

When  the  three  of  them  had  finished  telling  one  another  about  their  adventures,  weeping  and  laughing  endlessly 
together,  Perrot  and  Jacques  offered  to  supply  the  Count  with  new  clothes,  but  he  could  in  no  way  be  persuaded  to 
accept  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  determined  that  Jacques,  once  he  had  claimed  the  promised  reward,  should  present 
him  exactly  as  he  was,  in  his  groom’s  clothing,  so  that  the  King  would  feel  all  the  more  ashamed  for  what  had  happened. 

Jacques  therefore  presented  himself  to  the  King  along  with  the  Count  and  Perrot,  and  offered  to  produce  the  Count 
and  his  children  if  and  when,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  edict,  the  reward  was  forthcoming.  The  King  promptly 
ordered  all  three  portions  to  be  displayed,  making  Jacques’  eyes  pop  out  with  astonishment,  and  told  him  he  could  take 
away  the  reward  whenever  he  had  made  good  his  offer  to  show  him  the  Count  and  his  children. 

Jacques  then  turned  and  made  way  for  his  groom  and  Perrot. 

‘My  lord,’  he  said.  ‘Here  are  the  father  and  son.  The  daughter,  who  is  my  wife,  is  not  here  at  present,  but  God  willing 
you  will  see  her  soon.’ 

On  hearing  this,  the  King  stared  at  the  Count,  and  although  his  features  were  greatly  altered,  after  surveying  him  at 
length  he  none  the  less  knew  him  again.  Restraining  his  tears  with  an  effort,  he  raised  the  Count  from  his  knees  to  his 
feet,  and  kissed  and  embraced  him.  And  after  having  warmly  greeted  Perrot,  he  ordered  that  the  Count  should  instantly 
be  provided  with  all  the  clothes,  servants,  horses  and  accoutrements  that  were  proper  to  his  noble  rank.  This  was  no 
sooner  said  than  done,  and  moreover  the  King  did  much  honour  also  to  Perrot  and  insisted  on  hearing  a  full  account  of 
his  past  adventures. 

When  Jacques  accepted  the  three  enormous  rewards  for  locating  the  Count  and  his  children,  the  Count  said  to  him: 


‘Take  away  these  gifts  so  generously  endowed  by  His  Royal  Highness,  and  remember  to  tell  your  father  that  your 
children,  who  are  his  grandchildren  as  well  as  mine,  are  not  descended  from  a  vagrant  on  their  mother’s  side.’ 

Jacques  took  away  the  treasure,  and  arranged  for  his  wife  and  his  mother  to  come  to  Paris.  Perrot’s  wife  came  too, 
and  they  all  stayed  with  the  Count,  who  entertained  them  on  a  truly  lavish  scale,  having  been  reinstated  in  all  his  lands 
and  property,  and  granted  higher  rank  than  he  had  ever  had  before.  Then  they  all  obtained  the  Count’s  leave  to  return  to 
their  respective  homes,  whilst  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  Paris,  covering  himself  with  ever  greater  glory. 


NINTH  STORY 


Bemabd  of  Genoa  is  tricked  by  Ambrogiuolo,  loses  his  money,  and  orders  his  innocent  wife  to  be  killed.  She  escapes,  however, 
and,  disguising  herself  as  a  man,  enters  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  Having  traced  the  swindler,  she  lures  her  husband  to  Alexandria, 
where  Ambrogiuolo  is  punished  and  she  abandons  her  disguise,  after  which  she  and  Bemabd  return  to  Genoa,  laden  with  riches. 
Elissa’s  touching  tale  being  at  an  end  and  her  duty  done,  their  queen,  the  tall  and  lovely  Filomena,  than  whom  none 
possessed  more  pleasing  and  cheerful  a  countenance,  composed  herself  and  said: 

‘The  contract  we  made  with  Dioneo  must  be  honoured,  and  since  only  he  and  I  are  left  to  speak,  I  shall  tell  my  story 
first,  and  Dioneo,  who  laid  special  claim  to  that  privilege,  will  be  the  last  to  address  us.’  And  having  said  this,  she  began 
as  follows: 

There  is  a  certain  proverb,  frequently  to  be  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  to  the  effect  that  a  dupe  will  outwit  his 
deceiver  -  a  saying  which  would  seem  impossible  to  prove  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  borne  out  by  actual  cases.  And 
therefore,  dearest  ladies,  I  would  like,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  our  theme,  to  show  you  that  the  proverb  is 
indeed  true.  Nor  should  you  find  my  story  unpalatable,  for  it  will  teach  you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  deceivers. 

A  number  of  very  prosperous  Italian  merchants  were  once  staying  at  the  same  inn  in  Paris,  a  city  which  people  of  their 
sort  frequently  have  cause  to  visit  for  one  reason  or  another.  One  evening,  after  they  had  all  dined  merrily  together,  they 
began  talking  about  this  and  that,  one  subject  led  to  another,  and  they  eventually  came  round  to  discussing  the 
womenfolk  they  had  left  behind  in  Italy. 

‘I  don’t  know  what  my  wife  gets  up  to,’  laughed  one  of  them,  ‘but  I  do  know  this,  that  whenever  I  meet  a  girl  here  in 
Paris  who  takes  my  fancy,  I  have  as  much  fun  with  her  as  I  can  manage,  and  forget  about  my  wife.’ 

’I  do  the  same,’  said  the  second  man,  ‘because  whether  or  not  I  believe  my  wife  is  behaving  herself,  she  will  be  making 
the  most  of  her  opportunities.  So  it’s  a  case  of  tit  for  tat.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  that’s  my  motto.’ 

The  third  man  was  of  more  or  less  similar  opinion.  And  indeed,  it  looked  as  though  they  were  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  the  women  they  had  left  behind  would  not  be  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet. 

Only  one  of  them,  a  Genoese  called  Bernabo  Lomellin,  took  a  different  line,  maintaining  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  was 
blessed  with  a  wife  who  was  possibly  without  equal  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  for  not  only  was  she  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  of  the  ideal  woman,  but  she  also  possessed  many  of  the  accomplishments  to  be  found  in  a  knight  or  esquire.  She 
was  extremely  good  looking  and  still  very  young,  she  was  lithe  and  lissom,  and  there  was  no  womanly  pursuit,  such  as 
silk  embroidery  and  the  like,  in  which  she  did  not  outshine  all  other  members  of  her  sex.  Furthermore,  he  claimed  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  page  or  servant  who  waited  better  or  more  efficiently  at  a  gentleman’s  table,  for  she  was  a  paragon  of 
intelligence  and  good  manners,  and  the  very  soul  of  discretion.  He  then  turned  to  her  other  accomplishments,  praising 
her  skill  at  horse-riding,  falconry,  reading,  writing  and  book-keeping,  at  all  of  which  she  was  superior  to  the  average 
merchant.  And  finally,  after  a  series  of  further  eulogies,  he  came  round  to  the  subject  they  were  discussing,  stoutly 
maintaining  that  she  was  the  most  chaste  and  honest  woman  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  Consequently,  even  if  he 
stayed  away  for  ten  years  or  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  felt  quite  certain  that  she  would  never  play  fast  and  loose  in  another 
man’s  company. 

Among  the  people  present  at  this  discussion,  there  was  a  young  merchant  from  Piacenza  called  Ambrogiuolo,  who,  on 
hearing  the  last  of  Bernabo’s  laudatory  assertions  about  his  lady,  began  roaring  with  laughter  and  jokingly  asked  him 
whether  it  was  the  Emperor  himself  who  had  granted  him  this  unique  privilege. 

Faintly  annoyed,  Bernabo  replied  that  this  favour  had  been  conceded  to  him,  not  by  the  Emperor,  but  by  God,  who 
was  a  little  more  powerful  than  the  Emperor. 

Then  Ambrogiuolo  said: 

‘Bernabo,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  you  believe  what  you  say  to  be  true.  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  you  have 


not  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  human  nature.  For  if  you  had,  you  surely  possess  enough  intelligence  to  have 
discovered  certain  things  that  would  cause  you  to  think  twice  before  making  such  confident  assertions.  When  the  rest  of 
us  spoke  so  freely  about  our  womenfolk,  we  were  merely  facing  facts,  and  so  as  not  to  let  you  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
we  suppose  our  wives  to  be  any  different  from  yours,  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further  with  you. 

‘I  have  always  been  told  that  man  is  the  most  noble  of  God’s  mortal  creatures,  and  that  woman  comes  second. 
Moreover,  man  is  generally  considered  the  more  perfect,  and  the  evidence  of  his  works  confirms  that  this  is  so.  Being 
more  perfect,  it  inevitably  follows  that  he  has  a  stronger  will,  and  this  too  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  women  are 
invariably  more  fickle,  the  reasons  for  which  are  to  be  found  in  certain  physical  factors  which  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
upon. 

‘Man,  then,  has  the  stronger  will.  Yet  quite  apart  from  being  unable  to  resist  any  woman  who  makes  advances  to  him, 
he  desires  any  woman  he  finds  attractive,  and  not  only  does  he  desire  her,  but  he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
possess  her.  And  this  is  how  he  carries  on,  not  just  once  a  month,  but  a  thousand  times  a  day.  What  chance  then  do  you 
think  a  woman,  fickle  by  nature,  can  have  against  all  the  entreaties,  the  blandishments,  the  presents,  and  the  thousand 
other  expedients  to  which  any  intelligent  lover  will  resort?  Do  you  think  she  is  going  to  resist  him?  Of  course  not,  and 
you  know  it,  no  matter  what  you  claim  to  the  contrary.  Why,  you  told  us  yourself  that  your  wife  is  a  woman,  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  the  rest,  in  which  case  her  desires  are  no  different  from  any  other  woman’s,  and  her  power  to  resist 
these  natural  cravings  cannot  be  any  greater.  So  that,  however  virtuous  she  may  be,  it’s  quite  possible  that  she  acts  like 
all  the  others.  And  whenever  a  thing  is  possible,  one  should  not  discount  it  prematurely  or  affirm  its  opposite,  as  you  are 
doing.’ 

Bernabo’s  reply  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 

‘I  am  a  merchant,  not  a  philosopher,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  shall  give  you  a  merchant’s  answer.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  sort 
of  thing  you  describe  can  happen  in  the  case  of  foolish  women  who  are  without  any  sense  of  shame.  But  the  more 
judicious  ones  are  so  eager  to  safeguard  their  honour  that  they  become  stronger  than  men,  who  are  indifferent  to  such 
matters.  And  my  wife  is  one  of  these.’ 

‘If,  of  course,’  said  Ambrogiuolo,  ‘a  horn,  bearing  witness  to  their  doings,  were  to  sprout  from  their  heads  whenever 
they  were  unfaithful,  then  I  think  that  the  number  of  unfaithful  women  would  be  small.  Not  only  do  they  not  grow  any 
horns,  however,  but  the  judicious  ones  leave  no  visible  trace  of  their  activities.  There  can’t  be  any  shame  or  loss  of 
honour  without  clear  evidence,  and  so  if  they  can  keep  it  a  secret,  either  they  get  on  with  it  or  they  desist  because  they 
are  weak  in  the  head.  You  can  rest  assured  that  the  only  chaste  woman  is  either  one  who  never  received  an  improper 
proposal  or  one  whose  own  proposals  were  always  rejected.  Even  though  I  know  that  there  are  cogent  and  logical 
arguments  to  support  this  assertion,  I  would  not  be  spelling  it  out  with  so  much  confidence  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  prove  it  for  myself  with  any  number  of  women.  And  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  if  I  were 
anywhere  near  this  ever-so-saintly  lady  of  yours,  I  shouldn’t  think  it  would  take  me  long  to  lead  her  where  I  have  led 
others  in  the  past.’ 

‘We  could  go  on  arguing  like  this  indefinitely,’  said  Bernabo,  who  was  by  this  time  thoroughly  incensed.  ‘You  would 
say  one  thing,  I  would  say  another,  and  in  the  end  we  would  get  precisely  nowhere.  But  since  you  claim  that  they  are  all 
so  compliant  and  that  you  are  so  clever,  I  am  prepared,  in  order  to  convince  you  of  my  lady’s  integrity,  to  place  my  head 
on  the  block  if  you  ever  persuade  her  to  meet  your  wishes  in  this  respect.  And  if  you  don’t  succeed,  all  I  want  you  to  lose 
is  a  thousand  gold  florins.’ 

‘Bernabo,’  replied  Ambrogiuolo,  who  was  warming  to  his  subject,  ‘I  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  your  head,  if  I 
were  to  win.  But  if  you  really  want  to  see  proof  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  you  can  put  up  five  thousand  florins  of  your 
own,  which  is  less  than  you’d  pay  for  a  new  head,  against  my  thousand.  And  whereas  you  did  not  fix  any  term,  I  will 
undertake  to  go  to  Genoa  and  have  my  way  with  this  lady  of  yours  within  three  months  from  the  day  I  leave  Paris.  By 
way  of  proof,  I  shall  return  with  some  of  her  most  intimate  possessions,  and  I  shall  furnish  you  with  so  many  relevant 


particulars  that  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  it  with  your  own  lips.  I  make  one  condition,  however,  and  that  is 
that  you  promise  me  on  your  word  of  honour  neither  to  come  to  Genoa  during  this  period  nor  to  give  her  any  hint  in 
your  letters  of  what  is  afoot.’ 

Bernabo  declared  himself  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  these  terms,  and  however  much  the  other  merchants  present, 
knowing  that  the  affair  could  have  serious  repercussions,  tried  to  prevent  it  from  going  any  further,  the  passions  of  the 
two  men  were  so  strongly  aroused  that,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  others,  they  drew  up  a  form  of  contract1  with  their 
own  hands  which  was  binding  on  both  parties. 

When  the  bond  was  sealed,  Bernabo  remained  in  Paris  whilst  Ambrogiuolo  came  by  the  quickest  possible  route  to 
Genoa.  Having  discovered  where  the  lady  lived,  he  spent  the  first  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  making  discreet  inquiries 
about  her  way  of  life,  and  since  the  information  he  gathered  more  than  confirmed  the  description  he  had  been  given  by 
Bernabo,  he  began  to  feel  he  was  on  a  fool’s  errand.  However,  he  became  friendly  with  a  poor  woman,  who  regularly 
visited  the  house  and  enjoyed  the  lady’s  deep  affection.  Being  unable  to  persuade  her  to  assist  him  in  any  other  way,  he 
bribed  her  to  have  him  taken  into  the  house  inside  a  chest,  made  according  to  his  own  specifications,  which  found  its  way 
not  only  into  the  house  but  into  the  lady’s  very  bedroom.  Following  Ambrogiuolo’s  instructions,  the  good  woman 
pretended  that  it  was  on  its  way  to  some  other  place,  and  obtained  the  lady’s  permission  to  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  in 
her  room  for  safe  keeping. 

When  night  had  descended,  and  Ambrogiuolo  was  satisfied  that  the  lady  was  asleep,  he  prised  the  chest  open  with 
certain  tools  of  his  and  stepped  silently  forth  into  the  room,  where  a  single  lamp  was  burning.  He  then  began,  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  to  inspect  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  the  paintings,  and  everything  else  of  note  that  the  room 
contained,  and  committed  it  all  to  memory. 

Next,  having  approached  the  bed  and  found  the  lady  with  a  little  girl  beside  her,  both  soundly  asleep,  he  uncovered 
her  from  head  to  toe  and  saw  that  she  was  every  bit  as  beautiful  without  any  clothes  as  when  she  was  fully  dressed.  But 
her  body  contained  no  unusual  mark  of  any  description  except  for  the  fact  that  below  her  left  breast  there  was  a  mole, 
surrounded  by  a  few  strands  of  fine,  golden  hair.2  Having  noted  this,  he  silently  covered  her  up  again,  although  on  seeing 
how  beautiful  she  was  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  hazard  his  life  and  lie  down  beside  her.  However,  having  heard  tales  of 
her  unbending  strictness  and  her  violent  distaste  for  that  sort  of  thing,  he  decided  not  to  risk  it.  Roaming  about  the  room 
at  his  leisure  for  most  of  the  night,  he  removed  a  purse  and  a  long  cloak  from  a  strong-box,  together  with  some  rings  and 
one  or  two  ornamental  belts,  all  of  which  he  stowed  away  in  the  chest  before  retiring  into  it  himself  and  clamping  down 
the  lid  again  from  the  inside.  And  in  this  way  he  spent  two  whole  nights  there  without  the  lady  noticing  that  anything 
was  amiss. 

The  good  woman,  following  his  instructions,  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  for  her  chest,  and  had  it  taken 
back  to  its  original  place.  Ambrogiuolo  let  himself  out,  and  having  paid  the  woman  the  sum  he  had  promised  her,  he 
hurried  back  to  Paris  with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  arriving  well  within  the  agreed  time-limit.  He  then  called  together  the 
merchants  who  had  been  at  the  discussion  when  the  bets  were  placed,  and  in  Bernabo’s  presence  he  announced  that  since 
he  had  made  good  his  boast  he  had  won  the  wager.  By  way  of  proof,  he  began  by  describing  the  shape  of  the  bedroom 
and  the  pictures  it  contained,  then  he  showed  them  the  things  he  had  brought  back  with  him,  claiming  that  they  had 
been  given  to  him  by  the  lady  herself. 

Bernabo  conceded  that  his  description  of  the  room  was  correct,  and  furthermore  he  admitted  that  he  did  indeed 
recognize  the  exhibits  as  having  once  belonged  to  his  lady.  But  he  pointed  out  that  Ambrogiuolo  could  have  learnt  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  room  from  one  of  the  servants,  and  obtained  these  objects  in  similar  fashion.  So  that,  unless 
further  evidence  was  forthcoming,  he  did  not  feel  that  the  claim  was  substantiated. 

‘In  all  conscience,  this  should  have  been  quite  sufficient,’  Ambrogiuolo  retorted.  ‘But  since  you  want  me  to  provide 
further  evidence,  I  will  do  so.  And  I  will  tell  you  that  just  below  her  left  breast,  your  wife  Zinevra  has  a  sizeable  little 
mole  surrounded  by  about  half-a  dozen  fine  golden  hairs.’ 


When  Bernabo  heard  this,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  been  stabbed  through  the  heart,  such  was  the  pain  that  assailed 
him.  His  whole  face  changed,  so  that  even  if  he  had  not  uttered  a  word,  it  would  have  been  quite  obvious  that  what 
Ambrogiuolo  had  said  was  true. 

‘Gentlemen,’  he  said,  after  a  long  pause.  ‘What  Ambrogiuolo  says  is  true,  and  therefore,  since  he  has  won  the  wager, 
he  may  come  whenever  he  likes  in  order  to  collect  his  due.’  And  the  next  day,  Ambrogiuolo  was  paid  in  full. 

Bernabo  left  Paris,  and  came  hurrying  back  to  Genoa  with  murder  in  his  heart.  But  as  he  was  approaching  his 
destination,  he  decided  to  go  no  further,  halting  instead  at  an  estate  of  his  some  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  He  then  sent 
a  retainer  of  his  whom  he  greatly  trusted  to  Genoa,  with  two  horses  and  a  letter  telling  his  wife  he  had  returned,  and 
asking  her  to  come  and  join  him  under  this  man’s  escort.  And  he  secretly  instructed  the  servant  that  on  reaching  the  most 
suitable  place,  he  was  to  kill  her  without  showing  any  mercy  and  return  to  him  alone. 

When  the  retainer  reached  Genoa,  he  handed  over  the  letter  and  delivered  his  master’s  message,  being  welcomed  by 
the  lady  with  great  rejoicing;  and  next  morning,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  set  out  for  Bernabo ’s  estate  in  the 
country.  As  they  were  riding  along  together,  conversing  on  various  topics,  they  came  to  a  very  deep  ravine,  a  lonely  spot 
with  precipitous  crags  and  trees  all  round  it,  which  seemed  to  the  retainer  the  ideal  place  to  carry  out  his  master’s  orders 
without  any  risk  of  detection.  He  therefore  drew  his  dagger  and  seized  the  lady’s  arm,  saying: 

‘Commend  your  soul  to  God,  my  lady,  for  this  is  the  place  where  you  must  die.’ 

On  seeing  the  dagger  and  hearing  these  words,  the  lady  was  completely  terror-stricken. 

‘For  God’s  sake,  have  mercy!’  she  cried.  ‘Before  putting  me  to  death,  tell  me  what  I  ever  did  to  you,  that  you  should 
want  to  kill  me.’ 

‘My  lady,’  he  replied.  ‘To  me  you  have  never  done  anything;  but  you  must  have  done  something  or  other  to  your 
husband,  for  he  ordered  me  to  kill  you  without  mercy  in  the  course  of  our  journey.  And  if  I  fail  to  carry  out  his 
instructions,  he  has  threatened  to  have  me  hanged  by  the  neck.  You  know  very  well  how  much  I  depend  upon  him,  and 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  me  to  disobey  him.  God  knows  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  but  I  have  no  alternative.’ 

The  lady  began  to  weep. 

‘Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  have  mercy!’  she  said.  ‘Don’t  allow  yourself  to  murder  someone  who  never  did  you  any  harm, 
just  for  the  sake  of  obeying  an  order.  As  God  is  my  witness,  I  have  never  given  my  husband  the  slightest  cause  for  taking 
my  life.  But  leaving  that  aside,  you  have  it  within  your  power  to  satisfy  your  master  without  offending  God  or  laying  a 
finger  upon  me.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  these  outer  garments  I  am  wearing  and  leave  me  a  cloak  and  a  doublet.  You 
can  then  return  to  our  lord  and  master  with  the  clothes  and  tell  him  you  have  killed  me.  And  I  swear  to  you,  upon  the  life 
you  will  have  granted  me,  that  I  will  disappear  and  go  away  somewhere  so  that  neither  he  nor  you  nor  the  people  of 
these  parts  will  ever  hear  of  me  again.’ 

The  retainer  was  by  no  means  eager  to  kill  her,  and  was  easily  moved  to  compassion.  And  so,  having  taken  the 
clothes,  he  gave  her  a  tattered  old  doublet  of  his  and  a  cloak  to  put  on,  left  her  some  money  she  was  carrying,  and  begged 
her  to  disappear  entirely  from  those  parts.  He  then  abandoned  her  in  the  valley  on  foot  and  returned  to  his  master, 
informing  him  that  not  only  had  his  orders  been  carried  out,  but  he  had  left  her  dead  body  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
wolves. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Bernabo  returned  to  Genoa,  but  once  the  story  had  leaked  out,  he  never  succeeded  in  living  it 
down. 

The  lady,  abandoned  and  forlorn,  disguised  herself  as  best  she  could,  and  when  it  was  dark  she  went  to  a  nearby 
cottage,  where  she  obtained  some  things  from  an  old  woman  and  altered  the  doublet,  shortening  it  to  make  it  fit.  She  also 
converted  her  shift  into  a  pair  of  knee-length  breeches,  cut  her  hair,  and  having  transformed  her  appearance  completely 
so  that  she  now  looked  like  a  sailor,  she  made  her  way  down  to  the  coast,  where  she  happened  to  encounter  the  master  of 
a  ship  lying  some  distance  offshore,  a  Catalan  gentleman  called  Senor  En  Cararch,  who  had  come  ashore  at  Albenga3  to 


take  on  supplies  of  fresh  water.  Engaging  him  in  conversation,  she  persuaded  him  to  sign  her  on  as  his  cabin-boy,  calling 
herself  Sicurano  da  Finale,  and  once  they  had  gone  aboard,  the  gentleman  supplied  her  with  some  smarter  clothes  to 
wear.  And  she  served  him  so  well  and  so  efficiently  that  he  grew  very  attached  to  her. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  not  long  afterwards,  the  Catalan  docked  in  Alexandria  with  a  cargo  which  included  some 
peregrine  falcons  that  he  was  taking  to  the  Sultan.  These  he  duly  delivered,  after  which  he  was  occasionally  invited  to 
dine  at  the  royal  table,  and  the  Sultan,  on  observing  the  ways  of  Sicurano,  who  was  still  in  attendance  upon  him,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  youth  and  asked  the  Catalan  if  he  would  allow  him  to  keep  him.  Although  he  was  loath  to  let 
him  go,  the  Catalan  gave  his  consent,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  Sicurano’s  able  performance  of  his  duties  had 
earned  him  the  same  degree  of  favour  and  affection  from  the  Sultan  that  he  had  enjoyed  with  his  previous  master. 

Now,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  it  was  the  custom  to  hold  a  trade-fair  within  the  Sultan’s  domain  at  Acre,  where 
merchants,  both  Christian  and  Saracen,  used  to  congregate  in  large  numbers.  And  in  order  to  protect  the  merchants  and 
their  merchandise,  the  Sultan  always  used  to  send,  in  addition  to  his  other  officials,  one  of  his  court  dignitaries  with  a 
contingent  of  guardsmen.  And  so  it  was  that  when  the  time  for  the  fair  drew  near,  the  Sultan  thought  that  he  would  send 
Sicurano  to  discharge  this  function,  as  he  already  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  this  he  did. 

Sicurano  duly  arrived  in  Acre,  therefore,  as  captain  in  charge  of  the  special  guard  whose  duties  were  to  protect  the 
merchants  and  their  merchandise.  And  as  he  went  round  on  tours  of  inspection,  discharging  his  functions  with  diligence 
and  skill,  he  came  across  a  number  of  merchants  from  Sicily,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  with  whom  he 
readily  made  friends  out  of  a  nostalgic  feeling  for  the  country  of  his  birth. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  dismounted  at  the  stall  of  some  Venetian  merchants,  in  the 
midst  of  various  other  valuable  objects  he  caught  sight  of  a  purse  and  an  ornamental  belt,  which  he  promptly  recognized 
as  his  own  former  belongings.  Concealing  his  astonishment,  he  politely  asked  who  owned  them  and  whether  they  were 
for  sale. 

One  of  the  merchants  attending  the  fair  was  Ambrogiuolo  of  Piacenza,  who  had  arrived  there  on  a  Venetian  ship  with 
a  large  quantity  of  goods,  and  on  hearing  that  the  captain  of  the  guard  was  asking  who  owned  the  articles  in  question,  he 
stepped  forward,  grinning  all  over  his  face. 

‘Sir,’  he  said,  ‘these  things  belong  to  me,  and  they  are  not  for  sale.  But  if  you  like  them,  I  will  gladly  make  you  a 
present  of  them.’ 

When  Sicurano  saw  him  laughing,  he  suspected  that  the  fellow  had  somehow  seen  through  his  disguise,  but  keeping  a 
straight  face,  he  asked: 

‘Why  do  you  laugh?  Is  it  because  you  see  me,  a  soldier,  inquiring  about  these  female  commodities?’ 

‘No,  sir,’  replied  Ambrogiuolo.  ‘That  is  not  the  reason.  I  am  laughing  about  the  way  I  acquired  them.’ 

‘Oh,’  said  Sicurano.  ‘Then  perhaps,  if  the  explanation  is  not  too  improper,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  about  it.’ 

‘Sir,’  replied  Ambrogiuolo.  ‘These  things  were  given  to  me,  along  with  various  others,  by  a  gentlewoman  of  Genoa 
called  Donna  Zinevra,  the  wife  of  Bernabo  Lomellin.  It  was  after  I  had  slept  with  her  for  the  night,  and  she  asked  me  to 
keep  them  as  a  token  of  her  love.  And  I  was  laughing  just  now  because  I  was  reminded  of  the  foolishness  of  her  husband, 
who  was  insane  enough  to  wager  five  thousand  gold  florins  against  a  thousand  that  I  would  not  succeed  in  seducing  his 
lady.  I  won  the  wager  of  course,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  husband,  who  should  have  punished  himself  for 
his  stupidity  instead  of  punishing  his  wife  for  doing  what  all  other  women  do,  returned  from  Paris  to  Genoa  and  had  her 
put  to  death.’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  Sicurano  understood  at  once  why  Bernabo  had  been  so  enraged  with  her,  and  realized  that 
this  was  the  fellow  who  was  responsible  for  all  her  woes.  And  she  vowed  to  herself  that  he  would  not  remain  unpunished. 

Sicurano  therefore  pretended  to  be  greatly  amused  by  his  story  and  skilfully  cultivated  his  friendship,  so  that  when  the 
fair  was  over,  Ambrogiuolo  packed  up  all  his  goods  and  at  Sicurano’s  invitation  went  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where 


Sicurano  had  a  warehouse  built  for  him  and  placed  a  large  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal.  And  Ambrogiuolo,  seeing  that  it 
was  greatly  to  his  profit,  was  only  too  ready  to  stay  there. 

Being  anxious  to  offer  Bernabo  clear  proof  of  his  wife’s  innocence,  Sicurano  never  rested  until,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  or  two  influential  Genoese  merchants  in  the  city  and  a  variety  of  ingenious  pretexts,  he  had  enticed  him  to  come  to 
Alexandria.  Bernabo  was  by  now  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  Sicurano  secretly  commissioned  some  of  his  friends  to  shelter 
him  and  keep  him  out  of  the  way  until  such  time  as  he  felt  he  could  put  his  plans  into  effect. 

Sicurano  had  already  persuaded  Ambrogiuolo  to  repeat  his  story  in  front  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  greatly  relished  it. 

But  now  that  Bernabo  had  arrived,  he  wanted  to  see  the  business  through  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  summon  Ambrogiuolo  and  Bernabo  to  his  presence,  so  that,  in  Bernabo’s  hearing, 
Ambrogiuolo  could  be  coerced  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  confess  the  truth  concerning  his  boast  with  regard  to  Bernabo’s 
wife. 

So  Ambrogiuolo  and  Bernabo  duly  appeared  before  the  Sultan,  who  glared  fiercely  at  Ambrogiuolo  and  ordered  him  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  manner  in  which  he  had  won  the  five  thousand  gold  florins  from  Bernabo.  Among  the  many 
people  present  was  Sicurano,  whom  Ambrogiuolo  trusted  more  than  anybody,  but  Sicurano  glared  even  more  fiercely  at 
him  and  threatened  him  with  dire  tortures  if  he  refused  to  speak  out.  Ambrogiuolo  was  therefore  terrified  whichever  way 
he  looked,  and  after  being  subjected  to  a  little  further  persuasion,  not  anticipating  any  punishment  other  than  the 
restitution  of  the  five  thousand  gold  florins  and  the  articles  he  had  stolen,  he  described  in  detail  to  Bernabo  and  all  the 
others  present  exactly  what  had  happened. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  speaking  than  Sicurano,  acting  as  though  he  were  the  Sultan’s  public  prosecutor,  rounded 
on  Bernabo. 

‘And  you?’  he  said.  ‘What  was  your  reaction  to  these  falsehoods  concerning  your  lady?’ 

‘I  was  overcome  with  rage  at  the  loss  of  my  money,’  replied  Bernabo,  ‘and  also  with  shame  at  the  damage  to  my 
honour  that  I  thought  my  wife  had  committed.  And  so  I  had  her  killed  by  one  of  my  retainers,  and  according  to  his  own 
account,  she  was  immediately  devoured  by  a  pack  of  wolves.’ 

Sicurano  then  addressed  the  Sultan,  who,  though  he  had  been  listening  carefully  and  taking  it  all  in,  was  still  in  the 
dark  about  Sicurano’s  motives  in  requesting  and  arranging  this  meeting. 

‘My  lord,’  he  said.  ‘It  will  be  quite  obvious  to  you  what  a  fine  swain  and  a  fine  husband  that  good  lady  was  blessed 
with.  For  the  swain  deprives  her  of  her  honour  by  besmirching  her  good  name  with  lies,  at  the  same  time  ruining  her 
husband.  And  the  husband,  paying  more  attention  to  another  man’s  falsehoods  than  to  the  truth  that  years  of  experience 
should  have  taught  him,  has  her  killed  and  eaten  by  wolves.  Moreover,  both  the  suitor  and  the  husband  love  and  respect 
her  so  deeply  that  they  are  able  to  spend  a  long  time  in  her  company  without  even  recognizing  her.  But  in  order  that  you 
shall  be  left  in  no  possible  doubt  concerning  the  merits  of  these  two  gentlemen,  I  am  ready,  provided  that  you  will  grant 
me  the  special  favour  of  pardoning  the  dupe  and  punishing  the  deceiver,  to  make  the  lady  appear,  here  and  now,  before 
your  very  eyes.’ 

The  Sultan,  who  was  prepared  to  allow  Sicurano  a  completely  free  hand  in  this  affair,  gave  his  consent  and  told  him  to 
produce  the  lady.  Bernabo,  being  firmly  convinced  that  she  was  dead,  was  unable  to  believe  his  ears,  whilst  Ambrogiuolo, 
for  whom  things  were  beginning  to  look  desperate,  was  afraid  in  any  case  that  he  was  going  to  have  more  than  a  sum  of 
money  to  pay,  and  could  not  see  that  it  would  affect  him  either  one  way  or  the  other  if  the  lady  really  were  to  turn  up. 
But  if  anything  he  was  even  more  astonished  than  Bernabo. 

No  sooner  had  the  Sultan  agreed  to  Sicurano’s  request  than  Sicurano  burst  into  tears  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at 
the  Sultan’s  feet,  at  the  same  time  losing  his  manly  voice  and  the  desire  to  persist  in  his  masculine  role. 

‘My  lord,’  he  said,  ‘I  myself  am  the  poor  unfortunate  Zinevra,  who  for  six  long  years  has  toiled  her  way  through  the 
world  disguised  as  a  man,  a  victim  of  the  false  and  wicked  calumnies  of  this  traitor  Ambrogiuolo  and  of  the  iniquitous 


cruelty  of  this  man  who  handed  her  over  to  be  killed  by  one  of  his  servants  and  eaten  by  wolves.’ 

Tearing  open  the  front  of  her  dress  and  displaying  her  bosom,  she  made  it  clear  to  the  Sultan  and  to  everyone  else  that 
she  was  indeed  a  woman.  Then  she  rounded  on  Ambrogiuolo,  haughtily  demanding  to  know  when  he  had  ever  slept  with 
her,  as  he  had  claimed.  But  Ambrogiuolo,  seeing  who  it  was,  simply  stood  there  and  said  nothing,  as  though  he  were  too 
ashamed  to  open  his  mouth. 

The  Sultan,  who  had  always  believed  her  to  be  a  man,  was  so  astonished  on  seeing  and  hearing  all  this,  that  he  kept 
thinking  that  he  must  be  dreaming  and  that  his  eyes  and  ears  were  deceiving  him.  But  once  he  had  recovered  from  his 
astonishment  and  realized  that  it  was  true,  he  lauded  Zinevra  to  the  skies  for  her  virtuous  way  of  life,  her  constancy,  and 
her  strength  of  character.  And  having  ordered  women’s  clothes  of  the  finest  quality  to  be  brought,  and  provided  her  with 
a  retinue  of  ladies,  he  complied  with  her  earlier  request  and  spared  Bernabo  from  the  death  he  assuredly  deserved.  On 
recognizing  his  wife,  Bernabo  threw  himself  in  tears  at  her  feet  asking  her  forgiveness,  and  although  he  merited  no  such 
favour,  she  graciously  conceded  it  and  helped  him  up  again,  clasping  him  in  a  fond  and  wifely  embrace. 

The  Sultan  next  commanded  that  Ambrogiuolo  should  instantly  be  taken  to  some  upper  part  of  the  city,  tied  to  a  pole 
in  the  sun,  smeared  with  honey,  and  left  there  until  he  fell  of  his  own  accord;  and  this  was  done.  He  then  decreed  that  all 
of  Ambrogiuolo’s  possessions,  which  amounted  in  value  to  more  than  ten  thousand  doubloons,  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  lady.  And  for  his  own  part,  he  put  on  a  splendid  feast,  at  which  Bernabo,  being  Lady  Zinevra’s  husband,  and  the  most 
excellent  Lady  Zinevra  herself  were  the  guests  of  honour.  And  in  addition  he  presented  her  with  jewels,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  money,  all  of  which  came  to  a  further  ten  thousand  doubloons  in  value. 

He  men  while  commissioned  a  ship  to  be  specially  fitted  out  for  their  use,  and  once  the  feast  held  in  their  honour  was 
concluded,  he  gave  them  leave  to  return  to  Genoa  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose.  And  when  they  sailed  into  Genoa, 
weak  with  joy  and  laden  with  riches,  a  magnificent  welcome  awaited  them,  especially  Lady  Zinevra,  whom  everyone  had 
thought  to  be  dead.  And  thereafter,  for  as  long  as  she  lived,  she  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  regarded  as  a  paragon  of 
virtue. 

As  for  Ambrogiuolo,  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  tied  to  the  pole  and  smeared  with  honey,  he  was  subjected  to 
excruciating  torments  by  the  mosquitoes,  wasps  and  horseflies  which  abound  in  that  country,  and  not  only  was  he  slain, 
but  every  morsel  of  his  flesh  was  devoured.  Hanging  by  their  sinews,  his  whitened  bones  remained  there  for  ages  without 
being  moved,  an  eloquent  testimony  of  his  wickedness  to  all  who  beheld  them.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  dupe  outwitted 
his  deceiver. 


TENTH  STORY 


Paganino  of  Monaco  steals  the  wife  of  Messer  Ricciardo  di  Chinzica,  who,  on  learning  where  she  is,  goes  and  makes  friends  with 
Paganino.  He  asks  Paganino  to  restore  her  to  him,  and  Paganino  agrees  on  condition  that  he  obtains  her  consent  She  refuses  to 
go  back  with  Messer  Ricciardo,  and  after  his  death  becomes  Paganino’ s  wife. 

Every  member  of  the  worthy  company  complimented  the  queen  most  warmly  for  telling  so  excellent  a  story,  especially 
Dioneo,  who  was  the  sole  remaining  speaker  of  the  day.  And  when  he  had  finished  singing  its  praises,  he  addressed  them 
as  follows: 

Fair  ladies,  there  was  one  feature  of  the  queen’s  story  which  has  caused  me  to  substitute  another  tale  for  the  one  I  was 
intending  to  relate.  I  refer  to  the  stupidity  of  Bernabo,  and  of  all  other  men  who  are  given  to  thinking,  as  he  apparently 
was,  that  while  they  are  gadding  about  in  various  parts  of  the  world  with  one  woman  after  another,  the  wives  they  left 
behind  are  simply  twiddling  their  thumbs.  I  will  grant  you  that  things  turned  out  nicely  for  Bernabo,  but  we,  who  spend 
our  lives  in  the  company  of  women  from  the  cradle  upwards,  know  perfectly  well  what  they  enjoy  doing  most.  In  telling 
you  this  story,  I  shall  demonstrate  the  foolishness  of  such  people  as  Bernabo.  And  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  show  the  even 
greater  foolishness  of  those  who,  overestimating  their  natural  powers,  resort  to  specious  reasoning  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  can  do  the  impossible,  and  who  attempt  to  mould  other  people  in  their  own  image,  thus  flying  in  the 
face  of  Nature. 

There  once  lived,  in  Pisa,  a  very  wealthy  judge  called  Messer  Ricciardo  di  Chinzica,  who  had  rather  more  brain  than 
brawn,  and  who,  thinking  perhaps  he  could  satisfy  a  wife  with  those  same  talents  that  he  brought  to  his  studies,  went  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  himself  a  wife  who  was  both  young  and  beautiful;  whereas,  had  he  been  capable  of  giving 
himself  such  good  advice  as  he  gave  to  others,  he  should  have  avoided  marrying  anyone  with  either  of  the  attributes  in 
question.  He  succeeded  in  his  quest,  however,  for  Messer  Lotto  Gualandi  agreed  to  let  him  marry  a  daughter  of  his  called 
Bartolomea,  who  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  charming  young  ladies  in  Pisa,  a  city  where  most  of  the  women  look 
as  ugly  as  sin.1  The  judge  brought  her  home  with  an  air  of  great  festivity,  and  although  the  wedding  was  celebrated  in 
truly  magnificent  style,  on  the  first  night  he  only  managed  to  come  at  her  once  in  order  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and 
even  then  he  very  nearly  fell  out  of  the  game  before  it  was  over.  And  next  morning,  being  a  skinny  and  a  withered  and  a 
spineless  sort  of  fellow,  he  had  to  swallow  down  vemaccia,2  energy-tablets  and  various  other  restoratives  to  pull  himself 
round. 

Now,  this  judge  fellow,  having  thus  obtained  a  better  notion  of  his  powers,  began  to  teach  her  a  calendar  which 
schoolchildren  are  apt  to  consult,  of  the  sort  that  was  once  in  use  at  Ravenna.3  For  he  made  it  clear  to  her  that  there  was 
not  a  single  day  that  was  not  the  feast  of  one  or  more  Saints,  out  of  respect  for  whom,  as  he  would  demonstrate  by 
devious  arguments,  man  and  woman  should  abstain  from  sexual  union.  To  the  foregoing,  he  added  holidays  of  obligation, 
the  four  Ember  weeks,4  the  eves  of  the  Apostles  and  a  numerous  array  of  subsidiary  Saints,  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the 
sabbath,  the  whole  of  Lent,  certain  phases  of  the  moon,  and  various  special  occasions,  possibly  because  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  one  had  to  take  vacations  from  bedding  a  woman,  in  the  same  way  that  he  sometimes  took  vacations 
from  summing  up  in  the  law  courts.  For  a  long  time  (much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  lady,  whose  turn  came  round  once  a 
month  at  the  most)  he  abided  by  this  regime,  always  keeping  a  close  watch  on  her  lest  anyone  else  should  teach  her  as 
good  a  knowledge  of  the  working-days  as  he  had  taught  her  of  the  holidays. 

One  summer,  during  a  heat-wave,  Messer  Ricciardo  happened  to  be  seized  by  a  longing  to  go  and  relax  in  the  fresh  air 
at  a  very  fine  villa  of  his  near  Montenero,5  and  he  took  his  fair  lady  with  him.  And  during  their  stay,  in  order  to  provide 
her  with  a  little  recreation,  he  arranged  a  day’s  fishing,  he  and  the  fishermen  taking  out  one  boat  whilst  she  and  some 
other  ladies  went  along  to  watch  from  a  second.  But  as  he  became  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing,  they  drifted  several 
miles  out  to  sea  almost  before  they  realized  what  was  happening. 

While  their  concentration  was  at  its  peak,  a  small  galley  came  upon  the  scene  commanded  by  Paganino  da  Mare,  a 


notorious  pirate  of  the  time,  who  having  caught  sight  of  the  two  boats  came  sailing  towards  them.  They  turned  and  fled, 
but  before  they  could  reach  safety,  Paganino  overtook  the  boat  containing  the  women,  and  on  catching  sight  of  the  fair 
lady,  he  disregarded  everything  else  and  took  her  aboard  his  galley  before  making  off  again  under  the  very  eyes  of  Messer 
Ricciardo,  who  had  meanwhile  reached  the  shore.  Needless  to  say,  our  friend  the  judge  was  extremely  distressed  on 
seeing  all  this,  for  he  was  jealous  of  the  very  air  that  she  breathed.  And  all  he  could  do  now  was  to  wander  about  Pisa 
and  other  places,  bemoaning  the  wickedness  of  the  pirates,  without  having  any  idea  who  it  was  that  had  kidnapped  his 
wife  or  where  she  had  been  taken. 

Paganino  reckoned  himself  very  fortunate  when  he  saw  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  since  he  was  unmarried,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  keep  her.  But  she  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  so  he  poured  out  a  stream  of  endearments  in  an  attempt  to 
console  her,  and  when  night  descended,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  time  all  day  with 
words,  he  turned  to  comforting  her  with  deeds,  for  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  pay  any  heed  to  calendars,  and  he  had 
long  since  forgotten  about  feasts  and  holy  days.  So  effective  were  the  consolations  he  provided,  that  before  they  had 
reached  Monaco,6  the  judge  and  his  laws  had  faded  from  the  lady’s  memory,  and  life  with  Paganino  was  a  positive  joy. 
And  after  he  had  brought  her  to  Monaco,  in  addition  to  consoling  her  continuously  night  and  day,  Paganino  treated  her 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  wife. 

When,  some  time  afterwards,  information  reached  Messer  Ricciardo  of  his  lady’s  whereabouts,  he  was  passionately 
resolved  to  go  and  fetch  her  in  person,  being  convinced  that  he  alone  could  handle  the  affair  with  the  necessary  tact.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  pay  whatever  ransom  was  demanded,  and  took  ship  for  Monaco,  where  he  caught  sight  of  her  soon 
after  his  arrival.  But  she  had  seen  him,  too,  and  that  same  evening  she  warned  Paganino  and  informed  him  of  her 
husband’s  intentions. 

Next  morning,  Messer  Ricciardo  saw  Paganino  and  engaged  him  in  conversation,  losing  no  time  in  getting  on  friendly 
and  familiar  terms  with  him,  while  Paganino,  pretending  not  to  know  who  he  was,  waited  to  see  what  he  was  proposing 
to  do.  At  the  earliest  opportunity,  Messer  Ricciardo  disclosed  the  purpose  of  his  visit  as  concisely  and  politely  as  he  could, 
then  asked  Paganino  to  hand  the  lady  over,  naming  whatever  sum  he  required  by  way  of  ransom. 

‘Welcome  to  Monaco,  sir,’  replied  Paganino,  smiling  broadly.  ‘And  as  to  your  request,  I  will  answer  you  briefly,  as 
follows.  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  young  lady  in  my  house,  but  I  couldn’t  say  whether  she  is  your  wife  or  some  other  man’s 
wife,  for  I  do  not  know  you,  and  all  I  know  about  the  lady  is  that  she  has  been  living  with  me  for  some  time.  I  have  taken 
a  liking  to  you,  however,  and  since  you  appear  to  be  honest,  I  will  take  you  to  see  her,  and  if  you  are  indeed  her  husband, 
as  you  claim  to  be,  she  will  no  doubt  recognize  you.  If  she  confirms  your  story  and  wants  to  go  with  you,  you  are  such  an 
amiable  sort  of  fellow  that  I  am  content  to  leave  the  amount  of  the  ransom  to  your  own  good  judgement.  But  if  your  story 
isn’t  true,  it  would  be  dishonest  of  you  to  try  and  deprive  me  of  her,  for  I  am  a  young  man  and  no  less  entitled  than 
anyone  else  to  keep  a  woman,  especially  this  one,  for  she  is  the  nicest  I  ever  saw.’ 

‘Of  course  she  is  my  wife,’  said  Messer  Ricciardo.  ‘You  will  soon  be  convinced  when  you  take  me  to  see  her,  for  she 
will  fling  her  arms  round  my  neck  immediately.  I  could  ask  for  nothing  better  than  the  arrangement  you  suggest.’ 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Paganino,  ‘let  us  proceed.’ 

And  so  off  they  went  to  Paganino’s  house,  where  they  entered  a  large  room  and  Paganino  sent  for  the  lady,  who  came 
in  from  another  room,  composed  in  appearance  and  neatly  dressed,  and  walked  over  to  where  the  two  men  were 
standing.  But  she  took  no  more  notice  of  Messer  Ricciardo  than  if  he  were  some  total  stranger  coming  into  the  house  as 
Paganino’s  guest.  On  seeing  this,  the  judge  was  greatly  astonished,  for  he  had  been  expecting  her  to  greet  him  with  a 
display  of  frenzied  rejoicing.  ‘Perhaps,’  he  thought,  ‘the  melancholy  and  prolonged  suffering  to  which  I  have  been 
subjected,  ever  since  I  lost  her,  have  wrought  such  a  change  in  my  appearance  that  she  no  longer  knows  who  I  am.’  He 
therefore  addressed  her  as  follows: 

‘Madam,  it  was  a  costly  idea  of  mine  to  take  you  fishing  with  me,  for  nobody  ever  experienced  so  much  sorrow  as  I 
have  endured  from  the  day  I  lost  you,  and  now  it  appears,  from  the  coldness  of  your  greeting,  that  you  do  not  even 


recognize  me.  Don’t  you  see  that  I  am  your  Messer  Ricciardo?  Don’t  you  understand  that  I  came  to  Monaco  fully  prepared 
to  offer  this  gentleman  whatever  ransom  he  required,  so  that  I  could  have  you  back  again  and  take  you  away  from  this 
house?  And  are  you  perhaps  unaware  that  he  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  he’ll  hand  you  over  for  whatever  sum 
I  choose  to  pay?’ 

The  lady  turned  towards  him,  with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

‘Are  you  addressing  me,  sir?’  she  asked.  ‘You  must  surely  be  mistaking  me  for  someone  else,  for  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  I 
have  never  seen  you  before  in  my  life.’ 

‘Oh,  come  now,’  said  Messer  Ricciardo.  ‘Take  a  good  look  at  me,  and  if  you  choose  to  remember  properly,  you  will 
soon  see  that  I  am  your  husband,  Ricciardo  di  Chinzica.’ 

‘You  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  sir,’  said  the  lady,  ‘but  it  is  not  so  proper  as  you  imagine  for  me  to  stare  at  you.  And 
in  any  case,  I  have  already  looked  at  you  sufficiently  to  know  that  I  have  never  seen  you  before.’ 

Messer  Ricciardo  supposed  her  to  be  doing  this  because  she  was  afraid  of  Paganino,  in  whose  presence  she  was 
perhaps  reluctant  to  admit  that  she  recognized  him.  And  so,  after  a  while,  he  asked  Paganino  if  he  would  kindly  allow 
him  to  speak  with  her  alone  in  her  room.  Paganino  agreed,  on  condition  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  kiss  her  against  her 
will,  and  he  told  the  lady  to  go  with  Messer  Ricciardo  into  her  room,  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  reply  as  freely  as 
she  pleased. 

Thus  the  lady  and  Messer  Ricciardo  went  into  her  room,  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  sat  down. 

‘Oh,  my  dearest,’  said  Messer  Ricciardo,  ‘my  dear,  sweet  darling,  my  treasure,  now  do  you  remember  your  Ricciardo 
who  loves  you  more  than  life  itself?  No?  How  is  this  possible?  Can  I  have  changed  so  much?  Oh,  my  pretty  one,  do  take 
another  little  look  at  me.’ 

The  lady,  who  had  begun  to  laugh,  interrupted  his  babbling,  saying: 

‘You  are  well  aware  that  I  possess  a  sufficiently  good  memory  to  know  that  you  are  my  husband,  Messer  Ricciardo  di 
Chinzica.  But  you  showed  very  little  sign  of  knowing  me,  when  I  was  living  with  you,  because  if,  either  then  or  now,  you 
were  as  wise  as  you  wish  to  pretend,  you  should  certainly  have  had  the  gumption  to  realize  that  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
young  woman  like  myself  needs  something  more  than  food  and  clothes,  even  if  modesty  forbids  her  to  say  so.  And  you 
know  how  little  of  that  you  provided. 

‘If  you  were  more  interested  in  studying  the  law  than  in  keeping  a  wife,  you  should  never  have  married  in  the  first 
place.  Not  that  you  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  judge.  On  the  contrary,  you  had  such  an  expert  knowledge  of  feasts  and 
festivals,  to  say  nothing  of  fasts  and  vigils,  that  I  thought  you  must  be  a  town-crier.  And  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  if  you  had 
given  as  many  holidays  to  the  workers  on  your  estates  as  you  gave  to  the  one  whose  job  it  was  to  tend  my  little  field,  you 
would  never  have  harvested  a  single  ear  of  corn.  But  by  the  merciful  will  of  God,  who  took  pity  on  my  youth,  I  chanced 
upon  the  man  with  whom  I  share  this  room,  where  holy  days  -  the  ones  you  used  to  celebrate  so  religiously,  being  more 
devoted  to  pious  works  than  to  the  service  of  the  lathes  -  have  never  been  heard  of.  And  not  only  has  that  door  remained 
firmly  shut  against  sabbaths,  Fridays,  vigils,  Ember  Days  and  Lent  (which  is  such  a  long-drawn-out  affair),  but  work  goes 
on  all  the  time  here  day  and  night,  so  that  the  place  is  a  positive  hive  of  activity.  Why,  this  very  morning,  the  bell  for 
matins  had  barely  stopped  ringing  before  he  was  up  and  about,  and  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  busy  we  were.  Hence  I 
intend  to  remain  with  him,  and  work  while  I  am  still  young,  and  save  up  all  those  fasts  and  holy  days  so  that  I  can  turn  to 
them,  along  with  pilgrimages,  when  I  am  an  old  woman.  As  for  you,  be  so  good  as  to  clear  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
have  as  many  holidays  as  you  like,  but  not  with  me.’ 

As  he  listened  to  these  words,  Messer  Ricciardo  suffered  the  agonies  of  the  damned,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  had 
finished,  he  said: 

‘Oh,  my  dearest,  how  can  you  say  such  things?  Have  you  lost  all  regard  for  your  honour  and  that  of  your  parents?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  prefer  to  stay  on  here,  living  in  mortal  sin  as  this  man’s  strumpet,  rather  than  to  live  in  Pisa  as  my 


wife?  When  this  fellow  grows  tired  of  you,  he  will  turn  you  out  and  make  you  an  object  of  ridicule,  whereas  I  will  always 
cherish  you,  and  you  will  always  be  the  mistress  of  my  house  whatever  happens.  Do  you  mean  to  cast  aside  your  honour 
and  forsake  one  who  loves  you  more  than  life  itself,  simply  because  of  this  immoderate  and  unseemly  appetite  of  yours? 
Oh,  my  treasure,  don’t  say  these  things  any  more,  come  away  with  me.  Now  that  I  know  what  you  want,  I’ll  make  a 
special  effort  in  the  future.  Do  change  your  mind,  my  precious,  and  come  back  to  me,  for  my  life  has  been  sheer  misery 
ever  since  the  day  you  were  taken  away  from  me.’ 

‘As  to  my  honour,’  the  lady  replied,  ‘I  mean  to  defend  what  remains  of  it  as  jealously  as  anyone.  I  only  wish  my 
parents  had  displayed  an  equal  regard  for  it  when  they  handed  me  over  to  you!  But  since  they  were  so  unconcerned 
about  my  honour  then,  I  do  not  intend  to  worry  about  their  honour  now.  And  if  I  am  living  in  mortar  sin,  it  can  be  pestle 
sin7  too  for  all  I  care,  so  stop  making  such  a  song  and  dance  about  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  I  feel  as  though  I  am 
Paganino’s  wife  here.  It  was  in  Pisa  that  I  felt  like  a  strumpet,  considering  all  that  rigmarole  about  the  moon’s  phases  and 
all  those  geometrical  calculations  that  were  needed  before  we  could  bring  the  planets  into  conjunction,  whereas  here 
Paganino  holds  me  in  his  arms  the  whole  night  long  and  squeezes  and  bites  me,  and  as  God  is  my  witness,  he  never 
leaves  me  alone. 

‘You  say  you  will  make  an  effort.  But  how?  By  doing  things  in  three  easy  stages,  and  springing  to  attention  with  a 
blow  from  a  cudgel?  I’ve  noticed,  of  course,  what  a  fine,  strong  fellow  you’ve  become  since  I  saw  you  last.  Be  off  with 
you,  and  put  your  efforts  into  staying  alive,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  you  won’t  survive  much  longer,  you  have  such  a  sickly 
and  emaciated  look  about  you.  Oh,  and  another  thing.  Even  if  Paganino  leaves  me  (and  he  seems  to  have  no  such 
intention,  provided  I  want  to  stay),  I  would  never  come  back  to  you  in  any  case,  because  if  you  were  to  be  squeezed  from 
head  to  toe  there  wouldn’t  be  a  thimbleful  of  sauce  to  show  for  it.  Life  with  you  was  all  loss  and  no  gain  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  so  if  there  were  to  be  a  next  time,  I  would  be  trying  my  luck  elsewhere.  Once  and  for  all,  then,  I  repeat  that  I 
intend  to  stay  here,  where  there  are  no  holy  days  and  no  vigils.  And  if  you  don’t  clear  off  quickly  I  shall  scream  for  help 
and  claim  you  were  trying  to  molest  me.’ 

On  seeing  that  the  situation  was  hopeless,  and  realizing  for  the  first  time  how  foolish  he  had  been  to  take  a  young 
wife  when  he  was  so  impotent,  Messer  Ricciardo  walked  out  of  the  room,  feeling  all  sad  and  forlorn,  and  although  he  had 
a  long  talk  with  Paganino,  it  made  no  difference  whatever.  And  so  finally,  having  achieved  precisely  nothing,  he  left  the 
lady  there  and  returned  to  Pisa,  where  his  grief  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  lunacy  that  whenever  people  met  him  in 
the  street  and  put  any  question  to  him,  the  only  answer  they  got  was:  ‘There’s  never  any  rest  for  the  bar.’8  Shortly 
afterwards  he  died,  and  when  the  news  reached  Paganino,  knowing  how  deeply  the  lady  loved  him,  he  made  her  his 
legitimate  wife.  And  without  paying  any  heed  to  holy  days  or  vigils  or  observing  Lent,  they  worked  their  fingers  to  the 
bone  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  So  it  seems  to  me,  dear  ladies,  that  our  friend  Bernabo,  by  taking  the  course  he 
pursued  with  Ambrogiuolo,  was  riding  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

*  *  * 

This  story  threw  the  whole  company  into  such  fits  of  laughter  that  there  was  none  of  them  whose  jaws  were  not  aching, 
and  the  ladies  unanimously  agreed  that  Dioneo  was  right  and  that  Bernabo  had  been  an  ass.  But  now  that  the  tale  was 
ended,  the  queen  waited  for  the  laughter  to  subside,  and  then,  seeing  that  it  was  late  and  everyone  had  told  a  story,  and 
realizing  that  her  reign  had  come  to  an  end,  she  removed  the  garland  from  her  own  head  in  the  usual  way,  and,  placing  it 
on  Neifile’s,  she  said  to  her  with  a  laugh: 

‘Dear  sister,  I  do  hereby  pronounce  you  sovereign  of  our  tiny  nation.’  And  then  she  returned  to  her  place. 

Neifile  blushed  a  little  on  receiving  this  honour,  so  that  her  face  was  like  the  rose  that  blooms  at  dawn  in  early 
summer,  whilst  her  eyes,  which  she  had  lowered  slightly,  glittered  and  shone  like  the  morning  star.  There  followed  a 
round  of  respectful  applause,  in  token  of  the  joy  and  goodwill  of  her  companions,  and  when  the  clapping  had  subsided 
and  she  had  recovered  her  composure,  she  seated  herself  in  a  slightly  more  elevated  position,  and  said  to  them: 


‘I  have  no  wish  to  depart  from  the  excellent  ways  of  my  predecessors,  of  whose  government  you  have  shown  your 
approval  by  your  obedience.  But  since  I  really  am  your  queen,  I  shall  acquaint  you  briefly  with  my  own  proposals,  and  if 
they  meet  with  your  consent  we  shall  carry  them  into  effect. 

‘As  you  know,  tomorrow  is  Friday  and  the  next  day  is  Saturday,1  both  of  which,  because  of  the  food  we  normally  eat 
on  those  two  days,  are  generally  thought  of  as  being  rather  tedious.  Moreover,  Friday  is  worthy  of  special  reverence 
because  that  was  the  day  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  who  died  that  we  might  live,  and  I  would  therefore  regard  it  as 
perfectly  right  and  proper  that  we  should  all  do  honour  to  God  by  devoting  that  day  to  prayer  rather  than  storytelling.  As 
for  Saturday,  it  is  customary  on  that  day  for  the  ladies  to  wash  their  hair  and  rinse  away  the  dust  and  grime  that  may 
have  settled  on  their  persons  in  the  course  of  their  week’s  endeavours.  Besides,  in  deference  to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the 
Son  of  God,  they  are  wont  to  fast  on  Saturdays,  and  to  refrain  from  all  activities  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  approaching  sabbath.  Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  on  a  Saturday  to  profit  to  the  full  from  the 
routine  upon  which  we  have  embarked,  I  think  we  would  be  well  advised  to  abstain  from  telling  stories  on  that  day  also. 

‘It  will  then  be  four  days  since  we  came  to  stay  here,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  joined  by  others,2  I  think  it  advisable 
for  us  to  move  elsewhere.  I  have  already  thought  of  a  place  for  us  to  go,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

‘Our  discourse  today  has  taken  place  within  very  broad  limits.  But  by  the  time  we  assemble  after  our  siesta  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  our  new  abode,  you  will  have  had  more  time  for  reflection,  and  I  have  therefore  decided,  since  it  will  be  all 
the  more  interesting  if  we  restrict  the  subject-matter  of  our  stories  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  many  facets  of  Fortune,  that 
our  theme  should  be  the  following:  People  who  by  dint  of  their  own  efforts  have  achieved  an  object  they  greatly  desired  or 
recovered  a  thing  previously  lost.  Let  each  of  us,  therefore,  think  of  something  useful,  or  at  least  amusing,  to  say  to  the 
company  on  this  topic,  due  allowance  being  made  for  Dioneo’s  privilege.’ 

The  queen’s  speech  met  with  general  approval,  and  her  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted.  She  then  summoned  her 
steward,  and  having  explained  where  he  should  place  the  tables  for  that  evening,  instructed  him  fully  concerning  his 
duties  for  the  remainder  of  her  reign.  This  done,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  her  companions  followed  her  example,  and  she  gave 
them  leave  to  amuse  themselves  in  whatever  way  they  pleased. 

And  so  the  ladies  made  their  way  with  the  three  young  men  to  a  miniature  garden,  where  they  whiled  away  their  time 
agreeably  before  supper.  They  then  had  supper,  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  much  laughter  and  merriment,  and 
when  they  had  risen  from  table,  at  the  queen’s  request  Emilia  began  to  dance  whilst  Pampinea  sang  the  following  song, 
the  others  joining  in  the  chorus: 

‘If  twere  not  I,  what  woman  would  sing. 

Who  am  content  in  everything? 

‘Come,  Love,  the  cause  of  all  my  joy. 

Of  all  my  hope  and  happiness, 

Come  let  us  sing  together: 

Not  of  love’s  sighs  and  agony 
But  only  of  its  jocundness 
And  its  clear-burning  ardour 
In  which  I  revel,  joyfully. 

As  if  thou  wert  a  god  to  me. 

‘Love,  the  first  day  I  felt  thy  fire 
Thou  sett’st  before  mine  eyes  a  youth 
Of  such  accomplishment 
Whose  able  strength  and  keen  desire 
And  bravery  could  none,  in  truth. 

Find  any  complement. 

With  thee  I  sing.  Lord  Love,  of  this, 

So  much  in  him  lies  all  my  bliss. 


‘And  this  my  greatest  pleasure  is: 

That  he  loves  me  with  equal  fire, 

Cupid,  all  thanks  to  thee; 

Within  this  world  I  have  my  bliss 
And  I  may  in  the  next,  entire, 

I  love  so  faithfully. 

If  God  who  sees  us  from  above 
Will  grant  this  boon  upon  our  love.’ 

When  this  song  was  finished,  they  sang  a  number  of  others,  dances  many  dances  and  played  several  tunes.  But 
eventually  the  queen  decided  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  bed,  and  they  all  retired  to  their  respective  rooms,  carrying 
torches  to  light  them  on  their  way.  For  the  next  two  days,  they  attended  to  those  matters  about  which  the  queen  had 
spoken  earlier,  and  looked  forward  eagerly  to  Sunday. 

Here  ends  the  Second  Day  of  the  Decameron 


THIRD  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Third  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Neifile,  the  discussion  turns  upon  people  who  by  dint  of  their  own  efforts 
have  achieved  an  object  they  greatly  desired,  or  recovered  a  thing  previously  lost. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  when  already  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  change  from  vermilion  to  orange  with  the  approach 
of  the  sun,  the  queen  arose  and  summoned  all  her  companions.  Some  time  earlier,  the  steward  had  dispatched  most  of  the 
things  they  required  to  their  new  quarters,  together  with  servants  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  arrival. 

And  once  the  queen  herself  had  set  out,  he  promptly  saw  that  everything  else  was  loaded  on  to  the  baggage  train,  as 
though  he  were  striking  camp,  and  then  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  servants  who  had  remained  behind  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Meanwhile  the  queen,  accompanied  and  followed  by  her  ladies  and  the  three  young  men,  and  guided  by  the  song  of 
perhaps  a  score  of  nightingales  and  other  birds,  struck  out  westward  at  a  leisurely  pace  along  a  little-used  path  carpeted 
with  grass  and  flowers,  whose  petals  were  gradually  opening  to  greet  the  morning  sun.  After  walking  no  more  than  two 
miles,  she  brought  them,  long  before  tierce  was  half  spent,1  to  a  most  beautiful  and  ornate  palace,2  which  was  situated  on 
a  slight  eminence  above  the  plain.  Entering  the  palace,  they  explored  it  from  end  to  end,  and  were  filled  with  admiration 
for  its  spacious  halls  and  well-kept,  elegant  rooms,  which  were  equipped  with  everything  they  could  possibly  need,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  rank  could  have  owned  it.  And  when  they  descended  to 
inspect  the  huge,  sunlit  courtyard,  the  cellars  stocked  with  excellent  wines,  and  the  well  containing  abundant  supplies  of 
fresh,  ice-cold  water,  they  praised  it  even  more.  The  whole  place  was  decked  with  seasonable  flowers  and  cuttings,  and 
by  way  of  repose  they  seated  themselves  on  a  loggia  overlooking  the  central  court.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  steward, 
who  had  thoughtfully  laid  on  a  supply  of  delectable  sweetmeats  and  precious  wines  for  their  refreshment. 

After  this,  they  were  shown  into  a  walled  garden  alongside  the  palace,  and  since  it  seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  a  thing 
of  wondrous  beauty,  they  began  to  explore  it  in  detail.  The  garden  was  surrounded  and  criss-crossed  by  paths  of  unusual 
width,  all  as  straight  as  arrows  and  overhung  by  pergolas  of  vines,  which  showed  every  sign  of  yielding  an  abundant  crop 
of  grapes  later  in  the  year.  The  vines  were  all  in  flower,  drenching  the  garden  with  their  aroma,  which,  mingled  with  that 
of  many  other  fragrant  plants  and  herbs,  gave  them  the  feeling  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  all  the  spices  ever  grown  in 
the  East.  The  paths  along  the  edges  of  the  garden  were  almost  entirely  hemmed  in  by  white  and  red  roses  and  jasmine,  so 
that  not  only  in  the  morning  but  even  when  the  sun  was  at  its  apex  one  could  walk  in  pleasant,  sweet-smelling  shade, 
without  ever  being  touched  by  the  sun’s  rays.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  describe  how  numerous  and  varied  were  the 
shrubs  growing  there,  or  how  neatly  they  were  set  out:  but  all  the  ones  that  have  aught  to  commend  them  and  flourish  in 
our  climate  were  represented  in  full  measure.  In  the  central  part  of  the  garden  (not  the  least,  but  by  far  the  most 
admirable  of  its  features),  there  was  a  lawn  of  exceedingly  fine  grass,  of  so  deep  a  green  as  to  almost  seem  black,  dotted 
all  over  with  possibly  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  gaily-coloured  flowers,  and  surrounded  by  a  line  of  flourishing,  bright 
green  orange-  and  lemon-trees,  which,  with  their  mature  and  unripe  fruit  and  lingering  shreds  of  blossom,  offered 
agreeable  shade  to  the  eyes  and  a  delightful  aroma  to  the  nostrils.  In  the  middle  of  this  lawn  there  stood  a  fountain  of 
pure  white  marble,  covered  with  marvellous  bas-reliefs.  From  a  figure  standing  on  a  column  in  the  centre  of  the  fountain, 
a  jet  of  water,  whether  natural  or  artificial  I  know  not,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  drive  a  mill  with  ease,  gushed  high 
into  the  sky  before  cascading  downwards  and  falling  with  a  delectable  plash  into  the  crystal-clear  pool  below.  And  from 
this  pool,  which  was  lapping  the  rim  of  the  fountain,  the  water  passed  through  a  hidden  culvert  and  then  emerged  into 
finely  constructed  artificial  channels  surrounding  the  lawn  on  all  sides.  Thence  it  flowed  along  similar  channels  through 
almost  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  garden,  eventually  gathering  at  a  single  place  from  which  it  issued  forth  from  the 
garden  and  descended  towards  the  plain  as  a  pure  clear  stream,  furnishing  ample  power  to  two  separate  mills  on  its 
downward  course,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the  palace. 


The  sight  of  this  garden,  and  the  perfection  of  its  arrangement,  with  its  shrubs,  its  streamlets,  and  the  fountain  from 
which  they  originated,  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  each  of  the  ladies  and  the  three  young  men  that  they  all  began  to 
maintain  that  if  Paradise  were  constructed  on  earth,  it  was  inconceivable  that  it  could  take  any  other  form,  nor  could 
they  imagine  any  way  in  which  the  garden’s  beauty  could  possibly  be  enhanced.  And  as  they  wandered  contentedly 
through  it,  making  magnificent  garlands  for  themselves  from  the  leaves  of  the  various  trees,  their  ears  constantly  filled 
with  the  sound  of  some  twenty  different  kinds  of  birds,  all  singing  as  though  they  were  vying  with  one  another,  they 
became  aware  of  yet  another  delightful  feature,  which,  being  so  overwhelmed  by  the  others,  they  had  so  far  failed  to 
notice.  For  they  found  that  the  garden  was  liberally  stocked  with  as  many  as  a  hundred  different  varieties  of  perfectly 
charming  animals,  to  which  they  all  started  drawing  each  other’s  attention.  Here  were  some  rabbits  emerging  from  a 
warren,  over  there  hares  were  running,  elsewhere  they  could  observe  some  deer  lying  on  the  ground,  whilst  in  yet 
another  place  young  fawns  were  grazing.  And  apart  from  these,  they  saw  numerous  harmless  creatures  of  many  other 
kinds,  roaming  about  at  leisure  as  though  they  were  quite  tame,  all  of  which  added  greatly  to  their  already  considerable 
delight. 

When,  however,  they  had  wandered  about  the  garden  for  some  little  time,  sampling  its  various  attractions,  they 
instructed  the  servants  to  arrange  the  tables  round  the  fountain,  and  then  they  sang  half-a-dozen  canzonets  and  danced 
several  dances,  after  which,  at  the  queen’s  command,  they  all  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Choice  and  dainty  dishes,  exquisitely 
prepared,  were  set  before  them  in  unhurried  succession,  and  when  they  rose  from  table,  merrier  than  when  they  had 
started,  they  turned  once  more  to  music,  songs  and  dancing.  Eventually,  however,  as  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  was 
approaching,  the  queen  decided  that  those  who  felt  so  inclined  should  take  their  siesta.  Some  of  them  accordingly  retired, 
but  the  rest  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings  that  they  remained  where  they  were  and  whiled 
away  their  time  in  reading  romances  or  playing  chess  or  throwing  dice  whilst  the  others  slept. 

But  a  little  after  nones,  they  all  went  and  refreshed  their  faces  in  cool  water  before  assembling,  at  the  queen’s  request, 
on  the  lawn  near  the  fountain,  where,  having  seated  themselves  in  the  customary  manner,  they  began  to  await  their  turn 
to  tell  a  story  on  the  topic  the  queen  had  proposed.  The  first  of  their  number  to  whom  she  entrusted  this  office  was 
Filostrato,  who  began  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

Masetto  of  Lamporecchio  pretends  to  be  dumb,  and  becomes  a  gardener  at  a  convent,  where  all  the  nuns  combine  forces  to  take 
him  off  to  bed  with  them. 

Fairest  ladies,  there  are  a  great  many  men  and  women  who  are  so  dense  as  to  be  firmly  convinced  that  when  a  girl  takes 
the  white  veil  and  dons  the  black  cowl,  she  ceases  to  be  a  woman  or  to  experience  feminine  longings,  as  though  the  very 
act  of  making  her  a  nun  had  caused  her  to  turn  into  stone.  And  if  they  should  happen  to  hear  of  anything  to  suggest  that 
their  conviction  is  ill-founded,  they  become  quite  distressed,  as  though  some  enormous  and  diabolical  evil  had  been 
perpetrated  against  Nature.  It  never  enters  their  heads  for  a  moment,  possibly  because  they  have  no  wish  to  face  facts, 
that  they  themselves  are  continually  dissatisfied  even  though  they  enjoy  full  liberty  to  do  as  they  please,  or  that  idleness 
and  solitude  are  such  powerful  stimulants.  Again,  there  are  likewise  many  people  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  digging 
and  hoeing  and  coarse  food  and  hardy  living  remove  all  lustful  desires  from  those  who  work  on  the  land,  and  greatly 
impair  their  intelligence  and  powers  of  perception.  But,  since  the  queen  has  bidden  me  to  speak,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  tale,  relevant  to  the  topic  she  has  prescribed,  which  will  show  you  quite  clearly  that  all  these  people  are  sadly 
mistaken  in  their  convictions. 

In  this  rural  region  of  ours,  there  was  and  still  is  a  nunnery,  greatly  renowned  for  its  holiness,  which  I  shall  refrain  from 
naming  for  fear  of  doing  the  slightest  harm  to  its  reputation.  At  this  convent,  not  long  ago,  at  a  time  when  it  housed  no 
more  than  eight  nuns  and  an  abbess,  all  of  them  young,  there  was  a  worthy  little  man  whose  job  it  was  to  look  after  a 
very  beautiful  garden  of  theirs.  And  one  day,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  remuneration,  he  settled  up  with  the  nuns’ 


steward  and  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Lamporecchio. 

On  his  return,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  several  of  the  villagers,  among  them  a  young  labourer,  a  big,  strong  fellow 
called  Masetto,  who,  considering  that  he  was  of  peasant  stock,  possessed  a  remarkably  handsome  physique  and  agreeable 
features.  Since  the  good  man,  whose  name  was  Nuto,  had  been  away  from  the  village  for  some  little  time,  Masetto 
wanted  to  know  where  he  had  been,  and  when  he  learned  that  Nuto  had  been  living  at  a  convent,  he  questioned  him 
about  his  duties  there. 

‘I  tended  a  fine,  big  garden  of  theirs,’  Nuto  replied,  ‘in  addition  to  which,  I  sometimes  used  to  go  and  collect  firewood, 
or  I  would  fetch  water  and  do  various  other  little  jobs  of  that  sort.  But  the  nuns  gave  me  such  a  paltry  wage  that  it  was 
barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  my  shoe-leather.  Besides,  they  are  all  young  and  they  seem  to  me  to  have  the  devil  in  them, 
because  whatever  you  do,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  I  would  be  working  in  the  garden  when  one 
of  them  would  order  me  to  do  one  thing,  another  would  tell  me  to  do  something  else,  and  yet  another  would  snatch  the 
very  hoe  from  my  hands,  and  tell  me  I  was  doing  things  the  wrong  way.  They  used  to  pester  me  to  such  an  extent  that 
occasionally  I  would  down  tools  and  march  straight  out  of  the  garden.  So  that  eventually,  what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  I  decided  I’d  had  enough  of  the  place  and  came  away  altogether.  Just  as  I  was  leaving,  their  steward  asked  me 
whether  I  knew  of  anyone  who  could  take  the  job  on,  and  I  promised  to  send  somebody  along,  provided  I  could  find  the 
right  man,  but  you  won’t  catch  me  sending  him  anybody,  not  unless  God  has  provided  the  fellow  with  the  strength  and 
patience  of  an  ox.’ 

As  he  listened,  Masetto  experienced  such  a  longing  to  go  and  stay  with  these  nuns  that  his  whole  body  tingled  with 
excitement,  for  it  was  clear  from  what  he  had  heard  that  he  should  be  able  to  achieve  what  he  had  in  mind.  Realizing, 
however,  that  he  would  get  nowhere  by  revealing  his  intentions  to  Nuto,  he  replied: 

‘How  right  you  were  to  come  away  from  the  place!  What  sort  of  a  life  can  any  man  lead  when  he’s  surrounded  by  a  lot 
of  women?  He  might  as  well  be  living  with  a  pack  of  devils.  Why,  six  times  out  of  seven  they  don’t  even  know  their  own 
minds.’ 

But  when  they  had  finished  talking,  Masetto  began  to  consider  what  steps  he  ought  to  take  so  that  he  could  go  and 
stay  with  them.  Knowing  himself  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  carrying  out  the  duties  mentioned  by  Nuto,  he  had  no  worries 
about  losing  the  job  on  that  particular  score,  but  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  be  turned  down  because  of  his  youth  and 
his  unusually  attractive  appearance.  And  so,  having  rejected  a  number  of  other  possible  expedients,  he  eventually  thought 
to  himself:  ‘The  convent  is  a  long  way  off,  and  there’s  nobody  there  who  knows  me.  If  I  can  pretend  to  be  dumb,  they’ll 
take  me  on  for  sure.’  Clinging  firmly  to  this  conjecture,  he  therefore  dressed  himself  in  pauper’s  rags  and  slung  an  axe 
over  his  shoulder,1  and  without  telling  anyone  where  he  was  going,  he  set  out  for  the  convent.  On  his  arrival,  he 
wandered  into  the  courtyard,  where  as  luck  would  have  it  he  came  across  the  steward,  and  with  the  aid  of  gestures  such 
as  dumb  people  use,  he  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  begging  for  something  to  eat,  in  return  for  which  he  would 
attend  to  any  wood-chopping  that  needed  to  be  done. 

The  steward  gladly  provided  him  with  something  to  eat,  after  which  he  presented  him  with  a  pile  of  logs  that  Nuto 
had  been  unable  to  chop.  Being  very  powerful,  Masetto  made  short  work  of  the  whole  consignment,  and  then  the 
steward,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  wood,  took  Masetto  with  him  and  got  him  to  fell  some  timber.  He  then  provided 
Masetto  with  an  ass,  and  gave  him  to  understand  by  the  use  of  sign-language  that  he  was  to  take  the  timber  back  to  the 
convent. 

The  fellow  carried  out  his  instructions  so  efficiently  that  the  steward  retained  his  services  for  a  few  more  days,  getting 
him  to  tackle  various  jobs  that  needed  to  be  done  about  the  place.  One  day,  the  Abbess  herself  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
him,  and  she  asked  the  steward  who  he  was. 

‘The  man  is  a  poor  deaf-mute,  ma’am,  who  came  here  one  day  begging  for  alms,’  said  the  steward.  ‘I  saw  to  it  that  he 
was  well  fed,  and  set  him  to  work  on  various  tasks  that  needed  to  be  done.  If  he  turns  out  to  be  good  at  gardening,  and 
wants  to  stay,  I  reckon  we  would  do  well  out  of  it,  because  we  certainly  need  a  gardener,  and  this  is  a  strong  fellow  who 


will  always  do  as  he’s  told.  Besides,  you  wouldn’t  need  to  worry  about  his  giving  any  cheek  to  these  young  ladies  of 
yours.’ 

‘I  do  believe  you’re  right,’  said  the  Abbess.  ‘Find  out  whether  he  knows  what  to  do,  and  make  every  effort  to  hold  on 
to  him.  Provide  him  with  a  pair  of  shoes  and  an  old  hood,  wheedle  him,  pay  him  a  few  compliments,  and  give  him  plenty 
to  eat.’ 

The  steward  agreed  to  carry  out  her  instructions,  but  Masetto  was  not  far  away,  pretending  to  sweep  the  courtyard, 
and  he  had  overheard  their  whole  conversation.  ‘Once  you  put  me  inside  that  garden  of  yours,’  he  said  to  himself, 
gleefully,  ‘I’ll  tend  it  better  than  it’s  ever  been  tended  before.’ 

Now,  when  the  steward  had  discovered  what  an  excellent  gardener  he  was,  he  gestured  to  Masetto,  asking  him 
whether  he  would  like  to  stay  there,  and  the  latter  made  signs  to  indicate  that  he  was  willing  to  do  whatever  the  steward 
wanted.  The  steward  therefore  took  him  on  to  the  staff,  ordered  him  to  look  after  the  garden,  and  showed  him  what  he 
was  to  do,  after  which  he  went  away  in  order  to  attend  to  the  other  affairs  of  the  convent,  leaving  him  there  by  himself. 
Gradually,  as  the  days  passed  and  Masetto  worked  steadily  away,  the  nuns  started  teasing  and  annoying  him,  which  is  the 
way  people  frequently  behave  with  deaf-mutes,  and  they  came  out  with  the  foulest  language  imaginable,  thinking  that  he 
was  unable  to  hear  them.  Moreover,  the  Abbess,  who  was  possibly  under  the  impression  that  he  had  lost  his  tail  as  well  as 
his  tongue,  took  little  or  no  notice  of  all  this. 

Now  one  day,  when  Masetto  happened  to  be  taking  a  rest  after  a  spell  of  strenuous  work,  he  was  approached  by  two 
very  young  nuns  who  were  out  walking  in  the  garden.  Since  he  gave  them  the  impression  that  he  was  asleep,  they  began 
to  stare  at  him,  and  the  bolder  of  the  two  said  to  her  companion: 

‘If  I  could  be  sure  that  you  would  keep  it  a  secret,  I  would  tell  you  about  an  idea  that  has  often  crossed  my  mind,  and 
one  that  might  well  work  out  to  our  mutual  benefit.’ 

‘Do  tell  me,’  replied  the  other.  ‘You  can  be  quite  certain  that  I  shan’t  talk  about  it  to  anyone.’ 

The  bold  one  began  to  speak  more  plainly. 

‘I  wonder,’  she  said,  ‘whether  you  have  ever  considered  what  a  strict  life  we  have  to  lead,  and  how  the  only  men  who 
ever  dare  set  foot  in  this  place  are  the  steward,  who  is  elderly,  and  this  dumb  gardener  of  ours.  Yet  I  have  often  heard  it 
said,  by  several  of  the  ladies  who  have  come  to  visit  us,  that  all  other  pleasures  in  the  world  are  mere  trifles  by 
comparison  with  the  one  experienced  by  a  woman  when  she  goes  with  a  man.  I  have  thus  been  thinking,  since  I  have 
nobody  else  to  hand,  that  I  would  like  to  discover  with  the  aid  of  this  dumb  fellow  whether  they  are  telling  the  truth.  As 
it  happens,  there  couldn’t  be  a  better  man  for  the  purpose,  because  even  if  he  wanted  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to.  He  wouldn’t  even  know  how  to  explain,  for  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  mentally  retarded,  dim- 
witted  hulk  of  a  youth  the  fellow  is.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  idea.’ 

‘Dear  me!’  said  the  other.  ‘Don’t  you  realize  that  we  have  promised  God  to  preserve  our  virginity?’ 

‘Pah!’  she  said.  ‘We  are  constantly  making  Him  promises  that  we  never  keep!  What  does  it  matter  if  we  fail  to  keep 
this  one?  He  can  always  find  other  girls  to  preserve  their  virginity  for  Him.’ 

‘But  what  if  we  become  pregnant?’  said  her  companion.  ‘What’s  going  to  happen  then?’ 

‘You’re  beginning  to  worry  about  things  before  they’ve  even  happened.  We  can  cross  that  bridge  if  and  when  we  come 
to  it.  There’ll  be  scores  of  different  ways  to  keep  it  a  secret,  provided  we  control  our  own  tongues.’ 

‘Very  well,  then,’  said  the  other,  who  was  already  more  eager  than  the  first  to  discover  what  sort  of  stuff  a  man  was 
made  of.  ‘How  do  we  set  about  it?’ 

‘As  you  see,’  she  replied,  ‘it  is  getting  on  for  nones,  and  I  expect  all  our  companions  are  asleep.  Let’s  make  sure  there’s 
nobody  else  in  the  garden.  And  then,  if  the  coast  is  clear,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  steer  him 
across  to  that  hut  over  there,  where  he  shelters  from  the  rain.  Then  one  of  us  can  go  inside  with  him  while  the  other 
keeps  watch.  He’s  such  a  born  idiot  that  he’ll  do  whatever  we  suggest.’ 


Masetto  heard  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  and  since  he  was  quite  willing  to  obey,  the  only  thing  he  was  waiting 
for  now  was  for  one  of  them  to  come  and  fetch  him.  The  two  nuns  had  a  good  look  round,  and  having  made  certain  that 
they  could  not  be  observed,  the  one  who  had  done  all  the  talking  went  over  to  Masetto  and  woke  him  up,  whereupon  he 
sprang  instantly  to  his  feet.  She  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  making  alluring  gestures  to  which  he  responded  with  big 
broad,  imbecilic  grins,  and  led  him  into  the  hut,  where  Masetto  needed  very  little  coaxing  to  do  her  bidding.  Having  got 
what  she  wanted,  she  loyally  made  way  for  her  companion,  and  Masetto,  continuing  to  act  the  simpleton,  did  as  he  was 
asked.  Before  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave,  they  had  each  made  repeated  trials  of  the  dumb  fellow’s  riding  ability,  and 
later  on,  when  they  were  busily  swapping  tales  about  it  all,  they  agreed  that  it  was  every  bit  as  pleasant  an  experience  as 
they  had  been  led  to  believe,  indeed  more  so.  And  from  then  on,  whenever  the  opportunity  arose,  they  whiled  away 
many  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  dumb  fellow’s  arms. 

One  day,  however,  a  companion  of  theirs  happened  to  look  out  from  the  window  of  her  cell,  saw  the  goings-on,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  two  others  to  what  was  afoot.  Having  talked  the  matter  over  between  themselves,  they  at  first 
decided  to  report  the  pair  to  the  Abbess.  But  then  they  changed  their  minds,  and  by  common  agreement  with  the  other 
two,  they  took  up  shares  in  Masetto ’s  holding.  And  because  of  various  indiscretions,  these  five  were  subsequently  joined 
by  the  remaining  three,  one  after  the  other. 

Finally,  the  Abbess,  who  was  still  unaware  of  all  this,  was  taking  a  stroll  one  very  hot  day  in  the  garden,  all  by  herself, 
when  she  came  across  Masetto  stretched  out  fast  asleep  in  the  shade  of  an  almond-tree.  Too  much  riding  by  night  had  left 
him  with  very  little  strength  for  the  day’s  labours,  and  so  there  he  lay,  with  his  clothes  ruffled  up  in  front  by  the  wind, 
leaving  him  all  exposed.  Finding  herself  alone,  the  lady  stood  with  her  eyes  riveted  to  this  spectacle,  and  she  was  seized 
by  the  same  craving  to  which  her  young  charges  had  already  succumbed.  So,  having  roused  Masetto,  she  led  him  away  to 
her  room,  where  she  kept  him  for  several  days,  thus  provoking  bitter  complaints  from  the  nuns  over  the  fact  that  the 
handyman  had  suspended  work  in  the  garden.  Before  sending  him  back  to  his  own  quarters,  she  repeatedly  savoured  the 
one  pleasure  for  which  she  had  always  reserved  her  most  fierce  disapproval,  and  from  then  on  she  demanded  regular 
supplementary  allocations,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  her  fair  share. 

Eventually,  Masetto,  being  unable  to  cope  with  all  their  demands,  decided  that  by  continuing  to  be  dumb  any  longer 
he  might  do  himself  some  serious  injury.  And  so  one  night,  when  he  was  with  the  Abbess,  he  untied  his  tongue  and  began 
to  talk. 

‘I  have  always  been  given  to  understand,  ma’am,’  he  said,  ‘that  whereas  a  single  cock  is  quite  sufficient  for  ten  hens, 
ten  men  are  hard  put  to  satisfy  one  woman,  and  yet  here  am  I  with  nine  of  them  on  my  plate.  I  can’t  endure  it  any  longer, 
not  at  any  price,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I’ve  been  on  the  go  so  much  that  I’m  no  longer  capable  of  delivering  the  goods. 

So  you’ll  either  have  to  bid  me  farewell  or  come  to  some  sort  of  an  arrangement.’ 

When  she  heard  him  speak,  the  lady  was  utterly  amazed,  for  she  had  always  believed  him  to  be  dumb. 

‘What  is  all  this?’  she  said.  ‘I  thought  you  were  supposed  to  be  dumb.’ 

‘That’s  right,  ma’am,  I  was,’  said  Masetto,  ‘but  I  wasn’t  born  dumb.  It  was  owing  to  an  illness  that  I  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  and,  praise  be  to  God,  I’ve  recovered  it  this  very  night.’ 

The  lady  believed  him  implicitly,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  meant  when  he  had  talked  about  having  nine  on  his 
plate.  Masetto  explained  how  things  stood,  and  when  the  Abbess  heard,  she  realized  that  every  single  one  of  the  nuns 
possessed  sharper  wits  than  her  own.  Being  of  a  tactful  disposition,  she  decided  there  and  then  that  rather  than  allow 
Masetto  to  go  away  and  spread  tales  concerning  the  convent,  she  would  come  to  some  arrangement  with  her  nuns  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

Their  old  steward  had  died  a  few  days  previously.  And  so,  with  Masetto’s  consent,  they  unanimously  decided,  now 
that  they  all  knew  what  the  others  had  been  doing,  to  persuade  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  that  after  a 
prolonged  period  of  speechlessness,  his  ability  to  talk  had  been  miraculously  restored  by  the  nuns’  prayers  and  the  virtues 


of  the  saint  after  whom  the  convent  was  named,  and  they  appointed  him  their  new  steward.  They  divided  up  his  various 
functions  among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  able  to  do  them  all  justice.  And  although  he  fathered  quite  a 
number  of  nunlets  and  monklets,  it  was  all  arranged  so  discreetly  that  nothing  leaked  out  until  after  the  death  of  the 
Abbess,  by  which  time  Masetto  was  getting  on  in  years  and  simply  wanted  to  retire  to  his  village  on  a  fat  pension.  Once 
his  wishes  became  known,  they  were  readily  granted. 

Thus  it  was  that  Masetto,  now  an  elderly  and  prosperous  father  who  was  spared  the  bother  of  feeding  his  children  and 
the  expense  of  their  upbringing,  returned  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  set  out  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  having  had 
the  sense  to  employ  his  youth  to  good  advantage.  And  this,  he  maintained,  was  the  way  that  Christ  treated  anyone  who 
set  a  pair  of  horns  on  His  crown. 


SECOND  STORY 


A  groom  makes  love  to  King  Agilulfs  wife.  Agilulf  finds  out,  keeps  quiet  about  it,  tracks  down  the  culprit,  and  shears  his  hair.  The 
shorn  man  shears  all  the  others,  thus  avoiding  an  unpleasant  fate. 

There  were  some  parts  of  Filostrato’s  tale  that  caused  the  ladies  to  blush,  others  that  provoked  their  laughter,  and  as  soon 
as  it  had  come  to  an  end,  the  queen  requested  Pampinea  to  take  up  the  storytelling.  She  accordingly  began  as  follows, 
laughing  all  over  her  face: 

Some  people,  having  discovered  or  heard  a  thing  of  which  they  were  better  left  in  ignorance,  are  so  foolishly  anxious 
to  publish  the  fact  that  sometimes,  in  censuring  the  inadvertent  failings  of  others  with  the  object  of  lessening  their  own 
dishonour,  they  increase  it  out  of  all  proportion.  And  I  now  propose,  fair  ladies,  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by 
describing  a  contrary  state  of  affairs,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  a  mighty  monarch  was  matched  by  the  guile1  of  a  man 
whose  social  standing  was  possibly  inferior  to  that  of  Masetto. 

When  Agilulf2  became  King  of  the  Lombards,  he  followed  the  example  set  by  his  predecessors  and  chose  the  city  of  Pavia, 
in  Lombardy,  as  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  meanwhile  married  Theodelinda,  who  was  the  beautiful  widow  of  the 
former  Lombard  king,  Authari,  and  although  she  was  a  very  intelligent  and  virtuous  woman,  she  once  had  a  most 
unfortunate  experience  with  a  suitor  of  hers.  For  during  a  period  when  the  affairs  of  Lombardy,  owing  to  the  wise  and 
resolute  rule  of  this  King  Agilulf,  were  relatively  calm  and  prosperous,  one  of  the  Queen’s  grooms,  a  man  of  exceedingly 
low  birth,  gifted  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  very  humble  calling,  who  was  as  tall  and  handsome  as  the  King  himself, 
happened  to  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  his  royal  mistress. 

Since  his  low  station  in  life  had  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  this  passion  of  his  was  thoroughly  improper,  he  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  anyone,  nor  did  he  even  dare  to  cast  tell-tale  glances  in  the  lady’s 
direction.  But  although  he  was  quite  resigned  to  the  fact  that  he  would  never  win  her  favour,  he  could  at  least  claim  that 
his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  a  lofty  goal.  And  being  scorched  all  over  by  the  flames  of  love,  he  outshone  every  one 
of  his  companions  by  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  performed  any  trifling  service  that  might  conceivably  bring 
pleasure  to  the  Queen.  Thus  it  came  about  that  whenever  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  go  out  on  horseback,  she  preferred  to 
ride  the  palfrey  that  was  under  his  care,  rather  than  any  of  the  others.  On  these  occasions,  the  fellow  considered  himself 
to  be  in  his  seventh  heaven,  and  he  would  remain  close  beside  her  stirrup,  almost  swooning  with  joy  whenever  he  was 
able  simply  to  brush  against  the  lady’s  clothes. 

However,  one  frequently  finds  in  affairs  of  this  sort  that  the  weakening  of  expectation  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
strengthening  of  the  initial  passion,  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  case  of  this  poor  groom.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  having  no  glimmer  of  hope  to  sustain  him,  he  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  his  secret  yearnings  under 
control,  and  since  he  was  unable  to  rid  himself  of  his  passion,  he  kept  telling  himself  that  he  would  have  to  die.  In 
reflecting  on  the  ways  and  the  means,  he  was  determined  to  die  in  such  a  manner  that  his  motive,  in  other  words  his  love 
for  the  Queen,  would  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  his  death.  And  at  the  same  time,  he  resolved  that 
these  circumstances  should  offer  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  luck  and  seeing  whether  he  could  bring  his  desires 
either  wholly  or  partially  to  fruition.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  quite  futile  to  start  either  confiding  in  the  Queen  or 
writing  letters  to  acquaint  her  with  his  love,  he  thought  he  would  explore  the  possibility  of  entering  her  bed  by  means  of 
a  stratagem.  He  had  already  discovered  that  the  King  was  not  in  the  habit  of  invariably  sleeping  with  her,  and  hence  the 
one  and  only  stratagem  that  might  conceivably  succeed  was  for  him  to  find  some  way  of  impersonating  the  King  so  that 
he  could  approach  her  quarters  and  gain  admittance  to  her  bedchamber. 

Accordingly,  with  the  aim  of  discovering  how  the  King  was  dressed  and  what  procedure  he  followed  when  paying  the 
Queen  a  visit,  the  groom  concealed  himself  for  several  nights  running  in  the  King’s  palace,  in  a  spacious  hall  situated 
between  the  respective  royal  bedchambers.  And  during  one  of  these  nocturnal  vigils,  he  saw  the  King  emerge  from  his 
room  in  an  enormous  cloak,  with  a  flaming  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other.3  Walking  over  to  the  Queen’s 


room,  the  King  knocked  once  or  twice  on  the  door  with  his  stick,  whereupon  he  was  instantly  admitted  and  the  torch  was 
removed  from  his  hand.  Some  time  later,  the  King  retired  in  like  fashion  to  his  own  quarters,  and  the  groom,  who  had 
been  keeping  a  careful  watch,  decided  that  he  too  would  have  to  adopt  this  same  ritual.  He  therefore  procured  a  torch 
and  a  stick,  and  a  cloak  similar  to  the  one  he  had  seen  the  King  wearing,  and  having  soaked  himself  thoroughly  in  a  hot 
bath  so  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  his  giving  offence  to  the  Queen  or  arousing  her  suspicions  by  smelling  of  the 
stable,  he  transported  these  articles  to  the  great  hall  and  concealed  himself  in  his  usual  place. 

When  he  sensed  that  everyone  was  asleep,  and  that  the  time  had  finally  come  for  him  to  gratify  his  longing  or  perish 
nobly  in  the  attempt,  he  kindled  a  small  flame  with  the  aid  of  a  flint  and  steel  that  he  had  brought  along  for  the  purpose, 
lit  his  torch,  and,  wrapping  himself  carefully  up  in  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  walked  over  to  the  door  of  the  bedchamber  and 
knocked  twice  with  his  stick.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  chambermaid,  still  half  asleep,  who  took  the  light  and  put  it 
aside,  whereupon  without  uttering  a  sound  he  stepped  inside  the  curtain,  divested  himself  of  his  cloak,  and  clambered 
into  the  bed  where  the  Queen  was  sleeping.  Knowing  that  the  King,  whenever  he  was  angry  about  anything,  was  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  all  discourse,  he  drew  the  Queen  lustfully  into  his  arms  with  a  show  of  gruff  impatience,  and  without  a 
single  word  passing  between  them,  he  repeatedly  made  her  carnal  acquaintance.  He  was  most  reluctant  to  depart,  but 
nevertheless  he  eventually  arose,  fearing  lest  by  over-staying  his  welcome  the  delight  he  had  experienced  should  be 
turned  into  sorrow,  and  having  donned  his  cloak  and  retrieved  his  torch,  he  stole  wordlessly  away  and  returned  as  swiftly 
as  possible  to  his  own  bed. 

He  could  hardly  have  reached  his  destination  when,  to  the  Queen’s  utter  amazement,  the  King  himself  turned  up  in 
her  room,  climbed  into  bed,  and  offered  her  a  cheerful  greeting. 

‘Heavens!’  she  said,  emboldened  to  speak  by  his  affable  manner.  ‘Whatever  has  come  over  you  tonight,  my  lord?  You 
no  sooner  leave  me,  after  enjoying  me  more  passionately  than  usual,  than  you  come  back  and  start  all  over  again!  Do 
take  care  of  your  health!’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  King  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Queen  had  been  taken  in  by  an 
outward  resemblance  to  his  own  physique  and  manner.  But  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  since  neither  the  Queen  nor  anybody 
else  appeared  to  have  noticed  the  deception,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  Many  a  stupid 
man  would  have  reacted  differently,  and  exclaimed:  ‘It  was  not  I.  Who  was  the  man  who  was  here?  What  happened?  Who 
was  it  who  came?’  But  this  would  only  have  led  to  complications,  upsetting  the  lady  when  she  was  blameless  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  desire,  on  her  part,  to  repeat  the  experience.  And  besides,  by  holding  his  tongue  his  honour  remained 
unimpaired,  whereas  if  he  were  to  talk  he  would  make  himself  look  ridiculous. 

And  so,  showing  little  sign  of  his  turbulent  inner  feelings  either  in  his  speech  or  in  his  facial  expression,  the  King 
answered  her  as  follows: 

‘Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  I  am  incapable  of  returning  to  you  a  second  time  after  being  here  once  already?’ 

‘Oh  no,  my  lord,’  the  lady  replied.  ‘But  all  the  same,  I  beg  you  not  to  overdo  it.’ 

‘Your  advice  is  sound,  and  I  intend  to  follow  it,’  said  the  King.  ‘I  shall  go  away  again,  and  bother  you  no  further 
tonight.’ 

And  so,  boiling  with  anger  and  indignation  because  of  the  trick  that  had  clearly  been  played  upon  him,  he  put  on  his 
cloak  again  and  departed,  bent  upon  tracking  the  culprit  quietly  down,  for  the  King  supposed  that  he  must  be  a  member 
of  the  household,  in  which  case,  no  matter  who  the  fellow  was,  he  would  still  be  within  the  palace  walls. 

Accordingly,  having  equipped  himself  with  a  small  lantern  shedding  very  little  light,  he  made  his  way  to  a  dormitory 
above  the  palace-stables  containing  a  long  row  of  beds,  where  nearly  all  of  his  servants  slept.  And  since  he  calculated  that 
the  author  of  the  deed  to  which  the  lady  had  referred  would  not  yet  have  had  time  to  recover  a  normal  pulse  and 
heartbeat  after  his  exertions,  the  King  began  at  one  end  of  the  dormitory  and  went  silently  along  the  row,  placing  his 
hand  on  each  man’s  chest  in  order  to  discover  whether  his  heart  was  still  pounding. 


Although  all  the  others  were  sleeping  soundly,  the  one  who  had  been  with  the  Queen  was  still  awake.  And  when  he 
saw  the  King  approaching,  he  realized  what  he  was  looking  for  and  grew  very  frightened,  with  the  result  that  the 
pounding  of  his  heart,  already  considerable  because  of  his  recent  labours,  was  magnified  by  his  fear.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  King  would  have  him  instantly  put  to  death  if  he  were  to  notice  the  way  his  heart  was  racing,  and  reflected  on 
various  possible  courses  of  action.  Eventually,  however,  on  observing  that  the  King  was  unarmed,  he  decided  he  would 
pretend  to  be  asleep  and  wait  for  the  King  to  make  the  first  move. 

Having  examined  a  large  number  of  the  sleepers  without  finding  the  man  he  was  looking  for,  the  King  came 
eventually  to  the  groom,  and  on  discovering  that  his  heart  was  beating  strongly,  he  said  to  himself:  ‘This  is  the  one.’ 

Since,  however,  he  had  no  wish  to  broadcast  his  intentions,  all  he  did  was  to  shear  away  a  portion  of  the  hair  on  one  side 
of  the  man’s  head,  using  a  pair  of  scissors  that  he  had  brought  along  for  the  purpose.  In  those  days,  men  wore  their  hair 
very  long,  and  the  King  left  this  mark  so  that  he  could  identify  him  by  it  next  morning.  He  then  departed  from  the  scene, 
and  returned  to  his  own  room. 

The  groom  had  witnessed  the  whole  episode,  and  being  of  a  sharp  disposition,  he  realized  all  too  clearly  why  he  had 
been  marked  in  this  particular  fashion.  He  therefore  leapt  out  of  bed  without  a  moment’s  delay,  and  having  laid  his  hands 
on  one  of  several  pairs  of  shears  that  happened  to  be  kept  in  the  stable  for  grooming  the  horses,  he  silently  made  the 
rounds  of  all  the  sleeping  forms  in  the  dormitory  and  cut  everybody’s  hair  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  his  own,  just 
above  the  ear.  Having  completed  his  mission  without  being  detected,  he  crept  back  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  arose  the  next  morning,  the  King  gave  orders  for  the  palace  gates  to  remain  closed  until  his  whole  household 
had  appeared  before  him,  and  they  duly  assembled  in  his  presence,  all  of  them  bare-headed.  The  King  then  began  to 
inspect  them  with  the  intention  of  picking  out  the  man  whose  hair  he  had  shorn,  only  to  discover,  to  his  amazement,  that 
the  hair  on  most  of  their  heads  had  been  cut  in  exactly  similar  fashion. 

‘This  fellow  I’m  looking  for  may  be  low-born,’  he  said  to  himself,  ‘but  he  clearly  has  all  his  wits  about  him.’ 

Then,  realizing  that  he  could  not  achieve  his  aim  without  raising  a  clamour,  and  not  wishing  to  bring  enormous  shame 
upon  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  act  of  revenge,  he  decided  to  deal  with  the  culprit  by  issuing  a  stern  word  of 
warning  and  showing  him  that  his  deed  had  not  passed  undetected. 

‘Whoever  it  was  who  did  it,’  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  whole  assembly,  ‘he’d  better  not  do  it  again.  And  now, 
be  off  with  you.’ 

Many  another  man  would  have  wanted  to  have  all  of  them  strung  up,  tortured,  examined  and  interrogated.  But  in  so 
doing,  he  would  have  brought  into  the  open  a  thing  that  people  should  always  try  their  utmost  to  conceal.  And  even  if, 
by  displaying  his  hand,  he  had  secured  the  fullest  possible  revenge,  he  would  not  have  lessened  his  shame  but  greatly 
increased  it,  as  well  as  besmirching  the  fame  of  his  lady. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  King’s  little  speech  caused  quite  a  stir  amongst  his  listeners,  and  a  long  time  subsequently  elapsed 
before  they  grew  tired  of  discussing  between  themselves  what  it  could  have  meant.  But  nobody  divined  its  import  except 
the  one  man  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  he  was  far  too  shrewd  ever  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  while  the  King 
was  still  alive,  nor  did  he  ever  risk  his  life  again  in  performing  any  deed  of  a  similar  nature. 


THIRD  STORY 


Under  the  pretext  of  going  to  confession  and  being  very  pure-minded,  a  lady  who  is  enamoured  of  a  young  man  induces  a  solemn 
friar  to  pave  the  way  unwittingly  for  the  total  fulfilment  of  her  desires. 

Pampinea  was  now  silent,  and  the  bravery  and  prudence  of  the  groom  were  praised  by  most  of  her  listeners,  who  likewise 
applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  King.  Then  the  queen  turned  to  Filomena,  enjoining  her  to  continue,  whereupon  Filomena 
began  to  speak,  gracefully,  as  follows: 

The  story  I  propose  to  relate,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  a  sanctimonious  friar  was  well  and  truly  hoodwinked 
by  a  pretty  woman,  should  prove  all  the  more  agreeable  to  a  lay  audience  inasmuch  as  the  priesthood  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  extremely  stupid  men,  inscrutable  in  their  ways,  who  consider  themselves  in  all  respects  more  worthy  and 
knowledgeable  than  other  people,  whereas  they  are  decidedly  inferior.  They  resemble  pigs,  in  fact,  for  they  are  too 
feeble-minded  to  earn  an  honest  living  like  everybody  else,  and  so  they  install  themselves  wherever  they  can  fill  their 
stomachs. 

It  is  not  only  in  obedience  to  the  command  I  have  received,  dear  ladies,  that  I  shall  tell  you  this  story.  I  also  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  that  even  the  clergy,  to  whom  we  women  pay  far  too  much  heed  on  account  of  our  excessive  credulity, 
are  capable  of  being  smartly  deceived,  as  indeed  they  sometimes  are,  both  by  men  and  by  one  or  two  of  ourselves. 

A  few  short  years  ago,  in  our  native  city,  where  fraud  and  cunning  prosper  more  than  love  or  loyalty,  there  was  a 
noblewoman  of  striking  beauty  and  impeccable  breeding,  who  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  as  lofty  a  temperament  and 
shrewd  an  intellect  as  could  be  found  in  any  other  woman  of  her  time.  Although  I  could  disclose  her  name,  along  with 
those  of  the  other  persons  involved  in  this  story,  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  for  if  I  did,  certain  people  still  living 
would  be  made  to  look  utterly  contemptible,  whereas  the  whole  matter  should  really  be  passed  off  as  a  huge  joke. 

This  lady,  being  of  gentle  birth  and  finding  herself  married  off  to  a  master  woollen-draper  because  he  happened  to  be 
very  rich,  was  unable  to  stifle  her  heartfelt  contempt,  for  she  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  man  of  low  condition, 
however  wealthy,  was  deserving  of  a  noble  wife.  And  on  discovering  that  all  he  was  capable  of,  despite  his  massive 
wealth,  was  distinguishing  wool  from  cotton,  supervising  the  setting  up  of  a  loom,  or  debating  the  virtues  of  a  particular 
yarn  with  a  spinner-woman,  she  resolved  that  as  far  as  it  lay  within  her  power  she  would  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  his  beastly  caresses.  Moreover  she  was  determined  to  seek  her  pleasure  elsewhere,  in  the  company  of  one  who 
seemed  more  worthy  of  her  affection,  and  so  it  was  that  she  fell  deeply  in  love  with  an  extremely  eligible  man  in  his 
middle  thirties.  And  whenever  a  day  passed  without  her  having  set  eyes  upon  him,  she  was  restless  for  the  whole  of  the 
following  night. 

However,  the  gentleman  suspected  nothing  of  all  this,  and  took  no  notice  of  her;  and  for  her  part,  being  very  cautious, 
she  would  not  venture  to  declare  her  love  by  dispatching  a  maidservant  or  writing  him  a  letter,  for  fear  of  the  dangers 
that  this  might  entail.  But  having  perceived  that  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  a  certain  priest,  a  rotund,  uncouth 
individual  who  was  nevertheless  regarded  as  an  outstandingly  able  friar  on  account  of  his  very  saintly  way  of  life,  she 
calculated  that  this  fellow  would  serve  as  an  ideal  go-between  for  her  and  the  man  she  loved.  And  so,  after  reflecting  on 
the  strategy  she  would  adopt,  she  paid  a  visit,  at  an  appropriate  hour  of  the  day,  to  the  church  where  he  was  to  be  found, 
and  having  sought  him  out,  she  asked  him  whether  he  would  agree  to  confess  her. 

Since  he  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  she  was  a  lady  of  quality,  the  friar  gladly  heard  her  confession,  and  when  she  had 
got  to  the  end  of  it,  she  continued  as  follows: 

‘Father,  as  I  shall  explain  to  you  presently,  there  is  a  certain  matter  about  which  I  am  compelled  to  seek  your  advice 
and  assistance.  Having  already  told  you  my  name,  I  feel  sure  you  will  know  my  family  and  my  husband.  He  loves  me 
more  dearly  than  life  itself,  and  since  he  is  enormously  rich,  he  never  has  the  slightest  difficulty  or  hesitation  in  supplying 
me  with  every  single  object  for  which  I  display  a  yearning.  Consequently,  my  love  for  him  is  quite  unbounded,  and  if  my 
mere  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of  my  actual  behaviour,  were  to  run  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  his  honour,  I  would  be 


more  deserving  of  hellfire  than  the  wickedest  woman  who  ever  lived. 

‘Now,  there  is  a  certain  person,  of  respectable  outward  appearance,  who  unless  I  am  mistaken  is  a  close  acquaintance 
of  yours.  I  really  couldn’t  say  what  his  name  is,  but  he  is  tall  and  handsome,  his  clothes  are  brown  and  elegantly  cut,  and, 
possibly  because  he  is  unaware  of  my  resolute  nature,  he  appears  to  have  laid  siege  to  me.  He  turns  up  infallibly 
whenever  I  either  look  out  of  a  window  or  stand  at  the  front  door  or  leave  the  house,  and  I  am  surprised,  in  fact,  that  he 
is  not  here  now.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  upset  about  all  this,  because  his  sort  of  conduct  frequently  gives  an  honest 
woman  a  bad  name,  even  though  she  is  quite  innocent. 

‘I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  several  occasions  to  inform  my  brothers  about  him.  But  then  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
men  are  apt  to  be  tactless  in  their  handling  of  these  matters,  and  when  they  receive  a  dusty  answer  they  start  bandying 
words  with  one  another  and  eventually  somebody  gets  hurt.  So  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasantness  and  scandal,  I  have 
always  held  my  tongue.  Since,  however,  you  appear  to  be  a  friend  of  his,  I  decided  I  would  break  my  silence,  for  after  all 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  to  censure  people  for  this  kind  of  behaviour,  no  matter  whether  they  are  your  friends  or  total 
strangers.  For  the  love  of  God,  therefore,  I  implore  you  to  speak  to  him  severely  and  persuade  him  to  refrain  from  his 
importunities.  There  are  plenty  of  other  women  who  doubtless  find  this  sort  of  thing  amusing,  and  who  will  enjoy  being 
ogled  and  spied  upon  by  him,  but  I  personally  have  no  inclination  for  it  whatsoever,  and  I  find  his  behaviour  exceedingly 
disagreeable.’ 

And  having  reached  the  end  of  her  speech,  the  lady  bowed  her  head  as  though  she  were  going  to  burst  into  tears. 

The  reverend  friar  realized  immediately  who  it  was  to  whom  she  was  referring,  and  having  warmly  commended  her 
purity  of  mind  (for  he  firmly  believed  she  was  telling  the  truth),  he  promised  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
fellow  ceased  to  annoy  her.  Moreover,  knowing  her  to  be  very  rich,  he  expounded  the  advantages  of  charitable  deeds  and 
almsgiving,  and  told  her  all  about  his  needy  condition,  whereupon  the  lady  said: 

‘Please  do  restrain  him,  for  the  love  of  God;  and  if  he  should  deny  it,  by  all  means  tell  him  who  it  was  who  informed 
you  and  complained  to  you  about  it.’ 

Then,  having  completed  her  confession  and  received  her  penance,  suddenly  remembering  the  friar’s  injunctions  to  her 
on  the  subject  of  almsgiving,  she  casually  stuffed  his  palm  with  money  and  requested  him  to  say  a  few  masses  for  the 
souls  of  her  departed  ones,  after  which  she  got  up  from  where  she  was  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  made  her  way  home. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  gentleman  in  question  paid  one  of  his  regular  visits  to  the  reverend  friar,  and  after  they  had 
conversed  together  for  a  while  on  general  topics,  the  friar  drew  him  to  one  side  and  reproached  him  in  a  very  kindly  sort 
of  way  for  the  amorous  glances  which,  as  the  lady  had  given  him  to  understand,  he  believed  him  to  be  casting  in  her 
direction. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  gentleman  was  amazed,  for  he  had  never  so  much  as  looked  at  the  lady  and  it  was  very  seldom 
that  he  passed  by  her  house.  But  when  he  started  to  protest  his  innocence,  the  friar  interrupted  him. 

‘Now  it’s  no  use  pretending  to  be  shocked,’  he  said,  ‘or  wasting  your  breath  denying  it,  because  you  simply  haven’t  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  This  is  no  piece  of  idle  gossip  that  I  picked  up  from  her  neighbours.  I  had  it  from  the  lady’s  own  lips, 
when  she  came  here  complaining  bitterly  about  your  behaviour.  And  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  man  of  your  age  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  engage  in  such  frivolous  activities,  I  might  inform  you  that  I  have  never  come  across  any  woman 
possessing  a  more  violent  distaste  for  irresponsible  conduct  of  that  sort.  So,  out  of  regard  for  your  own  reputation  and  the 
lady’s  peace  of  mind,  be  so  good  as  to  desist  and  leave  her  in  peace.’ 

The  gentleman,  being  rather  more  perceptive  than  the  reverend  friar,  was  not  exactly  slow  to  appreciate  the  lady’s 
cleverness,  and  putting  on  a  somewhat  sheepish  expression,  he  promised  not  to  bother  her  any  more.  But  after  leaving 
the  friar,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  house  of  the  lady,  who  was  keeping  continuous  vigil  at  a  tiny  little  window  so  that 
she  would  see  him  if  he  happened  to  pass  by.  When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  smiled  at  him  so  prettily  that  he  was  able  to 
conclude  beyond  all  doubt  that  his  interpretation  of  the  friar’s  words  was  correct.  And  from  that  day  forward,  proceeding 


with  the  maximum  of  prudence  and  conveying  the  impression  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  other  business  entirely,  he 
became  a  regular  visitor  to  the  neighbourhood,  thereby  deriving  much  pleasure  and  affording  the  lady  considerable 
delight  and  satisfaction.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  lady,  having  by  now  ascertained  that  her  fondness  for  him 
was  reciprocated,  became  eager  to  stimulate  his  passion  and  demonstrate  how  deeply  she  loved  him.  At  the  first  available 
opportunity,  therefore,  she  returned  to  the  reverend  friar,  and,  kneeling  in  the  church  at  his  feet,  she  burst  into  tears. 

On  seeing  this,  the  friar  asked  her  in  soothing  tones  what  new  affliction  was  troubling  her. 

‘Father,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘my  new  affliction  is  none  other  than  that  accursed  friend  of  yours,  of  whom  I  complained  to 
you  the  other  day.  I  honestly  believe  he  was  born  to  tempt  me  into  doing  something  that  I  shall  regret  for  the  rest  of  my 
days.  And,  in  that  case,  I  shall  never  have  the  courage  to  kneel  before  you  again.’ 

‘What!’  said  the  friar.  ‘Do  you  mean  to  say  he  is  still  annoying  you?’ 

‘He  certainly  is,’  said  the  lady.  ‘Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  taken  exception  to  my  complaining  to  you  about  him,  and 
ever  since,  as  though  out  of  pure  malice,  he  has  been  turning  up  seven  times  more  often  than  he  did  before.  Would  to 
God  that  he  was  satisfied  with  parading  up  and  down  and  staring  at  me,  but  yesterday  he  had  the  bare-faced 
impertinence  to  send  a  maidservant  to  me,  in  my  own  house,  with  his  nonsensical  prattle,  and  he  sent  me  a  belt  and  a 
purse,  as  though  I  didn’t  have  enough  belts  and  purses  already.  It  made  me  absolutely  furious,  indeed  it  still  does,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  afraid  of  committing  a  sin  and  hence  incurring  your  displeasure,  I  would  have  stirred  up  a  scandal  there  and 
then.  So  far,  however,  I  have  managed  to  restrain  myself,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  do  or  say  anything  without  informing 
you  first. 

‘As  for  the  belt  and  the  purse,  I  immediately  handed  them  back  to  the  woman  who  brought  them,  telling  her  to  return 
them  to  her  employer,  and  sent  her  off  with  a  flea  in  her  ear.  But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  keep  them  for 
herself  and  tell  him  I  had  accepted  them,  and  so  I  called  her  back  and  snatched  them  out  of  her  hands  in  a  blazing 
temper.  I  decided  to  bring  them  along  to  you  instead,  so  that  you  could  hand  them  back  and  tell  him  I  have  no  need  of 
his  goods,  because  thanks  both  to  God  and  to  my  husband,  I  possess  so  many  belts  and  purses  that  I  could  bury  myself 
under  them.  And  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  father,  but  if  he  doesn’t  stop  pestering  me  after  this,  I  shall  tell  my  husband 
and  brothers,  come  what  may.  For  if  needs  be,  I  would  much  rather  have  him  take  a  severe  hiding  than  allow  him  to 
besmirch  my  good  name.  And  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,  father.’ 

She  was  still  sobbing  uncontrollably  when,  having  come  to  the  end  of  her  speech,  she  extracted  a  very  splendid, 
expensive-looking  purse  from  beneath  her  cloak  together  with  a  gorgeous  little  belt,  and  hurled  them  into  the  lap  of  the 
friar,  who,  being  fully  taken  in  by  her  story,  was  feeling  exceedingly  distressed  and  accepted  them  without  any  question. 

‘Daughter,’  he  said,  ‘I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  so  upset  by  what  has  happened,  and  I  certainly  cannot  blame  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  full  of  admiration  for  the  way  you  have  followed  my  advice  in  this  affair.  He  has  obviously  failed  to 
keep  the  promise  he  gave  me  the  other  day,  when  I  first  took  him  to  task.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  latest  outrage 
of  his,  following  in  the  wake  of  his  earlier  misdemeanours,  will  enable  me  to  give  him  such  a  severe  scolding  that  he  will 
not  trouble  you  any  further.  In  the  meantime,  you  must  with  God’s  blessing  contain  your  anger  and  refrain  from 
informing  any  of  your  relatives,  because  that  could  bring  him  altogether  too  heavy  a  punishment.  Never  fear  that  this  will 
harm  your  good  name,  for  I  shall  always  be  here  to  bear  unwavering  witness,  whether  before  God  or  before  men,  to  your 
virtuous  nature.’ 

The  lady  gave  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  mollified,  and  then,  knowing  how  covetous  he  and  his  fellow  friars 
were,  she  moved  on  to  another  subject. 

‘Father,’  she  said,  ‘for  the  past  few  nights  I  have  been  dreaming  about  various  departed  relatives  of  mine,  and  they  all 
appear  to  be  suffering  dreadful  torments  and  continually  asking  for  alms,  especially  my  mother,  who  seems  to  be  in  such 
a  state  of  affliction  and  misery  that  it  would  break  your  heart  to  see  her.  I  think  she  is  suffering  abominably  at  seeing  me 
persecuted  like  this  by  that  enemy  of  God,  and  hence  I  should  like  you  to  pray  for  their  souls  and  say  the  forty  masses  of 


Saint  Gregory,1  so  that  God  may  release  them  from  this  scourging  fire.’  And  so  saying,  she  slipped  a  florin  into  his  hand. 

The  reverend  friar  gleefully  pocketed  the  money,  and  having  poured  out  a  torrent  of  fine  words  and  pious  tales  to 
reinforce  her  godliness,  he  gave  her  his  blessing  and  let  her  go. 

Unaware  that  he  had  been  hoodwinked,  the  friar  watched  her  depart  and  then  summoned  his  friend,  who  realized  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  from  the  friar’s  agitated  appearance,  that  he  was  about  to  receive  some  news  from  the  lady,  and 
waited  to  hear  what  the  friar  had  to  say.  The  latter  repeated  all  that  he  had  said  to  him  previously,  and  for  the  second 
time,  angrily  and  without  mincing  his  words,  gave  him  a  severe  scolding  for  what  the  lady  alleged  he  had  done. 

Being  as  yet  unsure  of  which  way  the  friar  was  going  to  jump,  the  gentleman  denied  having  sent  the  purse  and  the 
belt,  speaking  without  much  conviction  so  as  not  to  undermine  the  friar’s  belief  in  the  story,  just  in  case  he  had  heard  it 
from  the  lady  herself. 

The  friar  practically  exploded  with  rage. 

‘What!’  he  said.  ‘Can  you  really  have  the  effrontery  to  deny  it,  you  scoundrel?  Here,  take  a  look  at  them  -  she  brought 
them  to  me  herself,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  -  and  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  recognize  them!’ 

The  gentleman  put  on  a  display  of  acute  embarrassment. 

‘Yes,  indeed  I  do,’  he  said.  ‘I  admit  that  it  was  wrong  of  me,  and  now  that  I  fully  appreciate  her  inclinations,  I 
guarantee  that  you  won’t  be  troubled  again.’ 

The  words  now  started  to  flow  in  good  earnest,  and  eventually  the  blockhead  of  a  friar  handed  over  the  purse  and  the 
belt  to  his  friend.  Finally,  after  preaching  him  a  lengthy  sermon  and  getting  him  to  promise  that  he  would  call  a  halt  to 
his  importunities,  he  sent  him  about  his  business. 

The  gentleman  was  feeling  absolutely  delighted,  for  not  only  did  it  appear  quite  certain  that  the  lady  loved  him,  but 
he  had  also  received  a  handsome  present.  On  leaving  the  friar,  he  went  and  stood  in  a  sheltered  place  from  which  he 
showed  his  lady  that  both  of  the  items  were  now  in  his  possession,  all  of  which  made  her  very  happy,  the  more  so 
because  her  scheme  appeared  to  be  working  better  and  better.  All  that  she  was  waiting  for  now,  in  order  to  bring  her 
work  to  a  successful  conclusion,  was  for  her  husband  to  go  away  somewhere,  and  not  long  afterwards  it  so  happened  that 
he  was  indeed  called  away  on  business  to  Genoa. 

The  next  morning,  after  he  had  ridden  off  on  horseback,  the  lady  paid  yet  another  visit  to  the  reverend  friar,  filling  his 
ears  with  sobs  and  lamentations. 

‘Father,’  she  said.  ‘I  simply  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  However,  since  I  did  promise  you  the  other  day  that  I  wouldn’t 
do  anything  without  telling  you  first,  I  have  come  now  to  offer  you  my  apologies  in  advance.  And  lest  you  should  imagine 
that  my  tears  and  complaints  are  unjustified,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  that  friend  of  yours,  or  rather,  that  devil  incarnate, 
did  to  me  early  this  morning,  a  little  before  matins. 

’I  don’t  know  what  unfortunate  accident  led  him  to  discover  that  my  husband  went  away  to  Genoa  yesterday  morning, 
but  during  the  night,  at  the  hour  I  mentioned,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  grounds  and  climbed  up  a  tree  to  my  bedroom- 
window,  which  overlooks  the  garden.  He  had  already  opened  the  window  and  was  about  to  enter  the  room,  when  I 
awoke  with  a  start,  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  scream.  And  I  would  have  continued  to  scream  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
announced  who  he  was  and  implored  me  to  stop  for  your  sake  and  for  the  love  of  God.  Not  wishing  to  cause  you  any 
distress,  I  stopped  screaming,  and  since  he  was  not  yet  inside,  I  rushed  to  the  window,  naked  as  on  the  day  I  was  born, 
and  slammed  it  in  his  face,  after  which  I  think  the  rogue  must  have  taken  himself  off,  because  I  heard  no  more  of  him. 
Now,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  this  sort  of  thing  is  either  pleasant  or  permissible,  but  I  personally  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  him  to  get  away  with  it  any  longer.  In  fact,  I’ve  already  put  up  with  more  than  enough  of  his  antics  for  your 
sake.’ 

The  lady’s  story  threw  the  friar  into  such  a  state  of  turmoil  that  all  he  could  do  by  way  of  reply  was  to  ask  her,  over 
and  over  again,  whether  she  was  quite  sure  that  it  had  not  been  some  other  man. 


‘Merciful  God!’  she  replied.  ‘I  ought  to  know  the  man  by  now!  It  was  he,  I  tell  you,  and  if  he  denies  it,  don’t  you 
believe  him.’ 

‘Daughter,’  replied  the  friar,  ‘all  I  can  say  is  that  he  has  taken  an  unpardonable  liberty  and  carried  things  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds,  and  you  took  the  proper  course  in  sending  him  off  as  you  did.  But  I  would  implore  you,  since  God  has 
protected  you  from  dishonour,  that  just  as  you  have  followed  my  advice  on  the  two  previous  occasions,  you  should  do  so 
again  this  time.  Do  not,  in  other  words,  complain  to  any  of  your  kinsfolk,  but  leave  things  to  me,  and  I  shall  see  whether  I 
can  restrain  this  headstrong  devil,  whom  I  had  always  thought  of  as  such  a  saintly  person.  If  I  can  succeed  in  taming  the 
beast  that  possesses  him,  all  well  and  good.  If  I  can’t,  then  you  have  my  blessing  and  my  permission  to  follow  your 
instinct  and  take  whatever  measures  you  consider  most  appropriate.’ 

‘Very  well,  then,’  said  the  lady.  ‘I  have  no  wish  to  upset  you,  and  therefore  I  shall  follow  your  instructions  just  once 
more.  But  you’d  better  see  that  he  takes  care  not  to  pester  me  again,  because  I  promise  you  that  if  there’s  any  more  of  it,  I 
shan’t  be  coming  back  to  you.’  And  without  saying  another  word,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  friar  and  strode  away. 

She  had  hardly  left  the  church  when  the  gentleman  arrived  and  was  summoned  by  the  friar,  who  drew  him  aside  and 
gave  him  the  fiercest  scolding  anyone  ever  had,  calling  him  a  disloyal  traitor  and  a  perjurer. 

Having  twice  previously  had  occasion  to  observe  the  eventual  drift  of  these  reprimands,  the  man  was  careful  not  to 
commit  himself,  but  simply  tried  to  wheedle  an  explanation  out  of  the  friar  by  interpolating  ambiguous  comments,  his 
first  words  being: 

‘Why  are  you  creating  such  a  fuss?  Anyone  would  think  I  had  crucified  Christ.’ 

‘For  shame,  you  villain!’  exclaimed  the  friar.  ‘Just  listen  to  the  man!  He  talks  for  all  the  world  as  if  a  year  or  two  had 
passed,  blotting  out  the  memory  of  his  wickedness  and  depravity.  Can  you  have  forgotten  the  offence  you  perpetrated  in 
the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  matins?  Where  were  you  this  morning,  a  little  before  dawn?’ 

‘I  don’t  recall  where  I  was,’  replied  the  gentleman.  ‘But  it  didn’t  take  you  long  to  find  out.’ 

‘It  certainly  did  not,’  said  the  friar.  ‘I  presume  you  were  under  the  impression,  since  the  husband  was  away,  that  the 
good  lady  would  promptly  welcome  you  into  her  arms.  By  heavens,  sir,  you’re  a  fine  gentleman!  No  mistake  about  it.  A 
nocturnal  prowler,  a  garden  invader,  and  a  tree  climber,  all  rolled  into  one!  Do  you  think  you’re  going  to  conquer  this 
lady’s  integrity  through  sheer  impudence,  clambering  up  trees  to  windows  in  the  small  hours?  There’s  nothing  in  the 
world  that  she  loathes  more  profoundly  than  these  importunities  of  yours,  and  yet  you  still  persist  with  them.  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  she  had  not  made  her  attitude  perfectly  plain,  you  appear  to  have  taken  a  fat  lot  of  notice  of  my 
admonitions.  Now,  just  listen  to  me.  It  isn’t  because  she  loves  you  that  she  has  refrained,  so  far,  from  telling  anyone  about 
your  importunities,  but  merely  because  I  pleaded  with  her  not  to  speak  out.  But  she  will  not  hold  her  peace  any  longer.  I 
have  given  her  my  permission,  if  you  annoy  her  just  once  more,  to  take  whatever  action  she  thinks  best.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  if  she  informs  her  brothers?’ 

Having  gathered  all  the  information  he  needed,  the  gentleman  pacified  the  friar  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  a  string 
of  specious  promises,  and  went  about  his  business.  Next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  matins,  having  broken  into  the  garden, 
scaled  the  tree,  and  found  the  window  open,  he  entered  the  bedroom,  and  before  you  could  say  knife  he  was  lying  in  the 
arms  of  his  fair  mistress.  And  as  she  had  been  awaiting  his  arrival  with  intense  longing,  she  gave  him  a  rapturous 
welcome. 

‘A  thousand  thanks  to  our  friend  the  friar,’  she  said,  ‘for  instructing  you  so  impeccably  how  to  get  here.’ 

Then,  each  enjoying  the  other  to  the  accompaniment  of  many  a  hilarious  comment  about  the  stupid  friar’s  naivete, 
and  random  jibes  about  such  draperly  concerns  as  slubbing  and  combing  and  carding,  they  gambolled  and  frolicked  until 
they  very  nearly  died  of  bliss.  After  this  first  encounter,  having  devoted  some  little  thought  to  the  subject,  they  arranged 
matters  in  such  a  way  that,  without  having  further  recourse  to  their  friend  the  friar,  they  slept  together  no  less 
pleasurably  on  many  later  occasions.  And  I  pray  to  God  that  in  the  bountifulness  of  His  mercy  He  may  very  soon  conduct 


me,  along  with  all  other  like-minded  Christian  souls,  to  a  similar  fate. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Dom  Felice  teaches  Friar  Puccio  how  to  attain  blessedness  by  carrying  out  a  certain  penance,  and  whilst  Friar  Puccio  is  following 
his  instructions,  Dom  Felice  has  a  high  old  time  with  the  penitent’s  wife. 

When,  having  reached  the  end  of  her  story,  Filomena  lapsed  into  silence,  Dioneo  added  a  few  well-turned  phrases  of  his 
own,  warmly  commending  both  the  anonymous  lady  and  the  prayer  with  which  Filomena  had  rounded  off  her  narrative. 
Then  the  queen,  laughing,  looked  towards  Panfilo  and  said: 

‘Now,  Panfilo,  let  us  have  some  agreeable  trifle  to  add  to  our  enjoyment.’ 

Having  promptly  expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  her  command,  Panfilo  began  as  follows: 

Madam,  many  are  those  who,  whilst  they  are  busy  making  strenuous  efforts  to  get  to  Paradise,  unwittingly  send  some 
other  person  there  in  their  stead;  and  not  very  long  ago,  as  you  are  now  about  to  hear,  this  happy  fate  befell  a  lady  living 
in  our  city. 

Close  beside  the  Church  of  San  Pancrazio,  or  so  I  have  been  told,  there  once  lived  a  prosperous,  law-abiding  citizen  called 
Puccio  di  Rinieri,  who  was  totally  absorbed  in  affairs  of  the  spirit,  and  on  reaching  a  certain  age,  became  a  tertiary  in  the 
Franciscan  Order,1  assuming  the  name  of  Friar  Puccio.  In  pursuit  of  these  spiritual  interests  of  his,  since  the  other 
members  of  his  household  consisted  solely  of  a  wife  and  maidservant,  which  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  practising  a 
profession,  he  attended  church  with  unfailing  regularity.  Being  a  simple,  well-intentioned  soul,  he  recited  his 
paternosters,  attended  sermons,  went  to  mass,  and  turned  up  infallibly  whenever  lauds  were  being  sung  by  the  lay- 
members.  Moreover,  he  practised  fasting  and  other  forms  of  self-discipline,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  flagellants. 

His  wife,  who  was  called  Monna  Isabetta,  was  still  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-eight  to  thirty,  and  she  was  as 
shapely,  fair  and  fresh-complexioned  as  a  round,  rosy  apple,  but  because  of  her  husband’s  godliness  and  possibly  on 
account  of  his  age,  she  was  continually  having  to  diet,  so  to  speak,  for  much  longer  periods  than  she  would  have  wished. 
Thus  it  frequently  happened,  that  when  she  was  in  the  mood  for  going  to  bed,  or,  in  other  words,  playing  games  with 
him,  he  would  treat  her  to  an  account  of  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  following  this  up  with  the  sermons  of  Brother  Anastasius  or 
the  Plaint  of  the  Magdalen2  or  other  pieces  in  a  similar  vein. 

And  that  was  how  matters  stood  when  a  certain  Dom  Felice,  a  handsomely  built  young  man  who  was  one  of  the 
conventual  monks  at  San  Pancrazio,  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Paris.  This  Dom  Felice  was  a  man  of  acute  intelligence 
and  profound  learning,  and  Friar  Puccio  assiduously  cultivated  his  friendship.  And  because,  in  addition  to  being  very 
good  at  resolving  all  of  Friar  Puccio ’s  spiritual  problems,  Dom  Felice  went  out  of  his  way,  knowing  the  sort  of  person  he 
was,  to  give  him  the  impression  that  he  was  exceedingly  saintly,  Friar  Puccio  formed  the  habit  of  taking  him  home  and 
offering  him  lunch,  or  supper,  according  to  the  time  of  day.  And  in  order  to  please  her  husband,  Monna  Isabetta  became 
equally  friendly  with  him  and  did  all  she  possibly  could  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 

In  the  course  of  his  regular  visits  to  Friar  Puccio’s  house,  the  monk  therefore  had  every  opportunity  to  observe  this 
shapely  little  wife,  blooming  with  vitality,  and  being  quick  to  realize  what  it  was  that  she  lacked  most,  he  decided,  in 
order  to  spare  Friar  Puccio  the  trouble,  that  he  would  do  his  level  best  to  supply  it.  And  so,  taking  good  care  not  to  arouse 
the  Friar’s  suspicions,  he  began  to  cast  meaningful  glances  in  her  direction,  with  the  result  that  he  kindled  in  her  breast  a 
yearning  that  corresponded  to  his  own.  On  perceiving  her  response  to  his  advances,  the  monk  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  acquaint  her  verbally  with  his  intentions.  But  although  he  found  her  very  willing  to  give  effect  to  his 
proposals,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  because  she  would  not  risk  an  assignation  with  the  monk  in  any  other  place  except 
her  own  house,  and  her  own  house  was  ruled  out  because  Friar  Puccio  never  went  away  from  the  town,  all  of  which 
made  the  monk  very  disconsolate. 

However,  after  devoting  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject,  he  lighted  upon  a  foolproof  method  for  keeping 


company  with  the  lady  in  her  own  house,  even  though  Friar  Puccio  happened  to  be  under  the  same  roof.  And  one  day, 
when  Friar  Puccio  called  round  to  see  him,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows: 

‘It  has  been  obvious  to  me  for  some  time,  Friar  Puccio,  that  your  one  overriding  ambition  in  life  is  to  achieve 
saintliness,  but  you  appear  to  be  approaching  it  in  a  roundabout  way,  whereas  there  is  a  much  more  direct  route  which  is 
known  to  the  Pope  and  his  chief  prelates,  who,  although  they  use  it  themselves,  have  no  desire  to  publicize  its  existence. 
For  if  the  secret  were  to  leak  out,  the  clergy,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  the  proceeds  of  charity,  would  immediately 
disintegrate,  because  the  lay  public  would  no  longer  give  them  their  support,  whether  by  way  of  almsgiving  or  in  any 
other  form.  However,  you  are  a  friend  of  mine  and  you  have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  if  I  could  be  certain  that  you 
would  not  reveal  it  to  another  living  soul,  and  that  you  wanted  to  give  it  a  trial,  I  would  tell  you  how  it  is  done.’ 

Being  anxious  to  learn  all  about  it,  Friar  Puccio  began  by  earnestly  begging  Dom  Felice  to  teach  him  the  secret,  then 
he  swore  that  he  would  never,  without  Dom  Felice’s  express  permission,  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  anyone,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  provided  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  he  could  manage,  he  would  apply  himself  to  it  with  a  will. 

‘Since  you  have  given  me  your  promise,’  said  the  monk,  ‘I  will  let  you  in  on  the  secret.  There  is  one  thing,  though,  that 
I  must  emphasize.  True,  the  doctors  of  the  Church  maintain  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  attain  blessedness  should 
perform  the  penance  I  am  about  to  describe.  But  listen  carefully.  I  do  not  say  that  after  doing  the  penance  you  will 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  sinner.  What  will  happen  is  this,  that  all  the  sins  you  have  committed  up  to  the  moment  of 
doing  the  penance  will  be  purged  and  remitted  as  a  result.  And  as  for  those  you  commit  afterwards,  they  will  never  be 
counted  as  deadly  sins,  but  on  the  contrary  they  will  be  erased  by  holy  water,  as  happens  already  in  the  case  of  the  venial 
ones. 

‘Now,  let  us  proceed.  It  is  necessary,  first  and  foremost,  for  the  penitent  to  confess  his  sins  with  very  great 
thoroughness  immediately  before  beginning  the  penance;  and  next,  he  must  start  to  fast  and  practise  a  most  rigorous 
form  of  abstinence,  this  to  continue  for  forty  days,  during  which  you  must  abstain,  not  only  from  the  company  of  other 
women,  but  even  from  touching  your  own  wife.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  place  in  your  own  house  from 
which  you  can  look  up  at  the  heavens  after  night  has  fallen,  and  to  which  you  will  proceed  at  compline,3  having  first 
positioned  a  very  broad  plank  there  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  stand  with  your  back  resting  against  it,  and,  keeping  your 
feet  on  the  floor,  extend  your  arms  outwards  in  an  attitude  of  crucifixion;  and  by  the  way,  if  you  want  to  support  them  on 
a  couple  of  wall-pegs,  that’ll  be  perfectly  all  right.  With  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens,  you  must  maintain  this  same 
posture,  without  moving  a  muscle,  until  matins.  If  you  happened  to  be  a  scholar,  you  would,  during  the  course  of  the 
night,  be  obliged  to  recite  certain  special  prayers  which  I  would  give  you  to  learn;  but  since  you  are  not,  you  will  have  to 
say  three  hundred  paternosters  and  three  hundred  Hail  Marys  in  honour  of  the  Trinity.  As  you  gaze  towards  Heaven,  you 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  God  created  Heaven  and  earth.  And  at  the  same  time,  you  must  concentrate  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  for  you  will  be  re-enacting  His  own  condition  on  the  cross. 

‘As  soon  as  you  hear  the  bell  ringing  for  matins,  you  may,  if  you  wish,  proceed  to  your  bed  and  lie  down,  fully 
dressed,  for  a  short  sleep.  Later  in  the  morning  you  must  go  to  church,  listen  to  at  least  three  masses,  and  say  fifty 
paternosters  followed  by  the  same  number  of  Hail  Marys.  Then  you  must  attend  unobtrusively  to  your  business,  if  you 
have  any,  after  which  you  will  take  lunch,  and  report  at  the  church  just  before  vespers  in  order  to  recite  certain  prayers, 
of  which  I  shall  provide  you  with  written  copies.  (These  are  absolutely  vital,  if  you  want  the  thing  to  work.)  Finally,  at 
compline,  you  return  to  the  beginning,  and  follow  the  same  procedure  all  over  again.  I  once  did  all  this  myself,  and  I 
assure  you  that  there  is  every  prospect,  if  you  follow  these  instructions  and  put  plenty  of  devotion  into  it,  that  before  your 
penance  comes  to  an  end  you  will  be  experiencing  a  wonderful  sensation  of  eternal  blessedness.’ 

‘This  is  not  too  heavy  a  task,’  said  Friar  Puccio,  ‘nor  does  it  last  very  long.  It  should  be  quite  possible  to  get  the  thing 
done,  and  I  therefore  propose,  God  willing,  to  make  a  start  this  coming  Sunday.’ 

After  leaving  Dom  Felice  he  went  straight  home,  where,  having  obtained  the  monk’s  permission  beforehand,  he 
explained  everything  to  his  wife  in  minute  detail. 


The  lady  grasped  the  monk’s  intentions  all  too  clearly,  particularly  when  she  heard  about  the  business  of  standing  still 
without  moving  a  muscle  until  matins.  Thinking  it  an  excellent  arrangement,  she  told  her  husband  that  she  heartily 
approved  of  the  idea,  and  also  of  any  other  measures  he  took  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  adding  that  in  order  to  persuade 
God  to  make  his  penance  profitable  she  would  join  him  in  fasting,  but  there  she  would  draw  the  line. 

Thus  the  whole  thing  was  settled,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Friar  Puccio  began  his  long  penance,  during  which 
Master  Monk,  by  prior  arrangement  with  the  lady,  came  to  supper  with  her  nearly  every  evening  at  an  hour  when  he 
could  enter  the  house  unobserved,  always  bringing  with  him  large  quantities  of  food  and  drink.  Then,  after  supper,  he 
would  sleep  with  her  all  night  until  matins,  when  he  would  get  up  and  leave,  and  Friar  Puccio  would  return  to  bed. 

The  place  where  Friar  Puccio  had  elected  to  do  his  penance  was  adjacent  to  the  room  where  the  lady  slept,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  a  very  thin  wall.  And  one  night,  when  Master  Monk  was  cutting  too  merry  a  caper  with 
the  lady  and  she  with  him,  Friar  Puccio  thought  he  could  detect  a  certain  amount  of  vibration  in  the  floorboards.  When, 
therefore,  he  had  recited  a  hundred  of  his  paternosters,  he  came  to  a  stop,  and  without  leaving  his  post,  he  called  out  to 
his  wife  and  demanded  to  know  what  she  was  doing. 

His  wife,  who  had  a  talent  for  repartee,  and  who  at  that  moment  was  possibly  riding  bareback  astride  the  nag  of  Saint 
Benedict  or  Saint  John  Gualbert,4  replied: 

‘Heaven  help  me,  dear  husband,  I  am  shaking  like  mad.’ 

‘Shaking?’  said  Friar  Puccio.  ‘What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  shaking?’ 

His  wife  shrieked  with  laughter,  for  she  was  a  lively,  energetic  sort  of  woman,  and  besides,  she  was  probably  laughing 
for  a  good  reason. 

‘What?’  she  replied.  ‘You  don’t  know  its  meaning?  Haven’t  I  heard  you  saying,  hundreds  of  times:  “He  that  supper 
doth  not  take,  in  his  bed  all  night  will  shake”?’ 

Since  she  had  already  given  him  the  impression  that  she  was  fasting,  Friar  Puccio  readily  assumed  this  to  be  the  cause 
of  her  sleeplessness,  which  in  turn  accounted  for  the  way  she  was  tossing  and  turning  in  bed. 

‘Wife,’  he  replied,  in  all  innocence,  ‘I  told  you  not  to  fast,  but  you  would  insist.  Try  not  to  think  about  it.  Try  and  go  to 
sleep.  You’re  tossing  about  so  violently  in  the  bed  that  you’re  shaking  the  whole  building.’ 

‘Don’t  worry  about  me,’  said  his  wife.  ‘I  know  what  I’m  doing.  Just  you  keep  up  the  good  work,  and  I’ll  try  and  do  the 
same.’ 

So  Friar  Puccio  said  no  more,  but  turned  his  attention  once  again  to  his  paternosters.  From  that  night  onward,  Master 
Monk  and  the  lady  made  up  a  bed  in  another  part  of  the  house,  in  which  they  cavorted  to  their  hearts’  content  until  the 
time  came  for  the  monk  to  leave,  when  the  lady  would  return  to  her  usual  bed,  being  joined  there  shortly  afterwards  by 
Friar  Puccio  as  he  staggered  in  from  his  penance. 

Thus,  while  the  Friar  carried  on  with  his  penance,  his  wife  carried  on  with  the  monk,  pausing  now  and  then  to  deliver 
the  same  merry  quip: 

‘You  make  Friar  Puccio  do  penance,  but  we  are  the  ones  who  go  to  Paradise.’ 

The  lady  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  never  felt  better  in  her  life,  and  having  been  compelled  to  diet  by  her 
husband  for  so  long,  she  acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  monk’s  victuals  that  when  Friar  Puccio  reached  the  end  of  his  long 
penance,  she  found  a  way  of  banqueting  with  the  monk  elsewhere.  And  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  she  continued 
discreetly  to  enjoy  such  repasts. 

To  return  to  my  opening  remarks  then,  this  was  how  it  came  about  that  Friar  Puccio  did  penance  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Paradise,  to  which  on  the  contrary  he  sent  both  the  monk,  who  had  shown  him  how  to  get  there  quickly,  and  his 
wife,  who  shared  his  house  but  lived  in  dire  need  of  something  which  Master  Monk,  being  a  charitable  soul,  supplied  her 
with  in  great  abundance. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Zima  presents  a  palfrey  to  Messer  Francesco  Vergellesi,  who  responds  by  granting  him  permission  to  converse  with  his  wife.  She  is 
unable  to  speak,  but  Zima  answers  on  her  behalf,  and  in  due  course  his  reply  comes  true. 

The  ladies  shook  with  laughter  over  Panfilo’s  story  of  Friar  Puccio,  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  queen,  with  womanly 
grace,  called  upon  Elissa  to  continue.  Whereupon,  speaking  rather  haughtily,  not  from  affectation  but  from  habit  long 
established,  Elissa  began  to  address  them  as  follows: 

Many  people  imagine,  because  they  know  a  great  deal,  that  other  people  know  nothing;  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
when  they  think  they  are  hoodwinking  others,  they  later  discover  that  they  have  themselves  been  outwitted  by  their 
intended  victims.  Consequently  I  consider  it  is  quite  insane  for  anyone  to  put  another  person’s  powers  of  intelligence  to 
the  test  when  he  has  no  need  to  do  so.  But  since,  possibly,  there  are  those  who  would  not  share  my  opinion,  I  should  like, 
without  straying  from  the  topic  of  our  discussion,  to  tell  you  what  happened  once  to  a  certain  nobleman  of  Pistoia. 

The  nobleman  in  question  was  called  Messer  Francesco,  and  belonged  to  the  Vergellesi  family  of  Pistoia.1  He  was  a  very 
wealthy  and  judicious  man,  and  he  was  also  shrewd,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  exceedingly  mean.  On  being  appointed 
Governor  of  Milan,  he  laid  in  all  the  paraphernalia  appropriate  to  his  new  rank  before  setting  out  for  that  city,  but  was 
unable  however  to  find  a  palfrey  handsome  enough  to  suit  his  requirements,  and  this  caused  him  no  small  concern. 

Now,  in  Pistoia  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  rich  young  man  of  humble  birth  called  Ricciardo,  who  because  of  his 
well-groomed,  elegant  appearance  was  generally  referred  to  by  all  the  townspeople  as  Zima,  or  in  other  words,  the 
Dandy.  For  a  long  time  he  had  loved  and  wooed,  without  success,  the  exceedingly  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife  of  Messer 
Francesco,  and  it  so  happened  that  this  man  owned  one  of  the  finest  palfreys  in  Tuscany,  to  which  he  was  deeply 
attached  because  of  its  beauty.  And  since  it  was  common  knowledge  that  he  was  madly  fond  of  Messer  Francesco’s  wife, 
someone  told  Messer  Francesco  that  if  he  asked  for  the  palfrey  he  was  bound  to  get  it  on  account  of  Zima’s  devotion  to 
his  lady. 

Spurred  on  by  his  greed,  Messer  Francesco  sent  for  Zima  and  asked  him  to  sell  him  the  palfrey,  in  the  expectation  that 
Zima  would  hand  it  over  for  nothing. 

‘Sir,’  replied  Zima,  liking  the  sound  of  the  nobleman’s  request,  ‘if  you  were  to  offer  me  everything  you  possess  in  the 
world  you  could  not  buy  my  palfrey:  but  you  could  certainly  have  it  as  a  gift,  whenever  you  liked,  on  this  one  condition, 
that  before  you  take  possession  of  it,  you  allow  me,  in  your  presence,  to  address  a  few  words  to  your  good  lady  in 
sufficient  privacy  for  my  words  to  be  heard  by  her  and  by  nobody  else.’ 

Prompted  by  his  avarice,  and  hoping  to  make  a  fool  of  the  other  fellow,  the  nobleman  agreed  to  Zima’s  proposal, 
adding  that  he  could  talk  to  her  for  as  long  as  he  liked.  And  having  left  him  to  wait  in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace,  he 
went  to  his  wife’s  room,  explained  to  her  how  easy  it  would  be  to  win  the  palfrey,  and  obliged  her  to  come  and  listen  to 
Zima;  but  she  was  to  be  very  careful  not  to  utter  so  much  as  a  single  word  in  reply  to  anything  he  said. 

Although  she  strongly  resented  being  involved  in  this  arrangement,  nevertheless,  since  she  was  obliged  to  do  her 
husband’s  bidding,  the  lady  agreed  and  followed  him  into  the  great  hall  in  order  to  hear  what  Zima;  had  to  say.  Zima 
took  the  nobleman  aside  to  confirm  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  then  went  to  sit  with  the  lady  in  a  corner  of  the  hall 
that  was  well  beyond  everyone  else’s  hearing. 

‘Illustrious  lady,’  he  began,  ‘since  you  are  not  imperceptive,  you  will  undoubtedly  have  become  well  aware,  long 
before  now,  that  I  am  deeply  in  love  with  you,  not  only  because  of  your  beauty,  which  without  any  question  surpasses 
that  of  every  other  woman  I  ever  saw,  but  also  on  account  of  your  laudable  manners  and  singular  virtues,  any  one  of 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  capture  the  heart  of  the  noblest  man  alive.  It  is  thus  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  you  a  long- 
winded  account  of  my  love  for  you.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  man  ever  loved  any  woman  more  deeply  or  more  ardently, 
and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  unfailingly  for  as  long  as  life  sustains  this  poor,  suffering  body  of  mine,  and  longer  still; 


for  if,  in  the  life  hereafter,  people  love  as  they  do  on  earth,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.  Consequently,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  nothing  you  possess,  be  it  precious  or  trifling,  that  you  can  regard  as  so  peculiarly  your  own  or  count  upon 
so  infallibly  under  all  circumstances  as  my  humble  self,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  my  worldly  goods.  But  so  that  you 
may  be  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  so,  I  assure  you  that  I  would  deem  it  a  greater  privilege  to  be  commissioned  by  you  to 
perform  some  service  that  was  pleasing  to  you,  than  to  have  the  whole  world  under  my  own  command  and  ready  to  obey 
me. 

‘Since,  as  you  perceive,  I  belong  to  you  unreservedly,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  will  venture  to  address  my  pleas  to 
your  noble  heart,  which  is  the  one  true  source  of  all  my  peace,  all  my  contentment,  and  all  my  well-being.  Dearest 
beloved,  since  I  am  yours  and  you  alone  have  the  power  to  fortify  my  soul  with  some  vestige  of  hope  as  I  languish  in  the 
fiery  flames  of  love,  I  beseech  you,  as  your  most  humble  servant,  to  show  me  some  mercy  and  mitigate  the  harshness  you 
have  been  wont  to  display  towards  me  in  the  past.  Your  compassion  will  console  me,  enabling  me  to  claim  that  it  is  to 
your  beauty  that  I  owe,  not  only  my  love,  but  also  my  very  life,  which  will  assuredly  fail  unless  your  proud  spirit  yields  to 
my  entreaties,  and  then  indeed  people  will  be  able  to  say  that  you  have  killed  me.  Now,  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  my 
death  would  not  enhance  your  reputation,  I  believe,  also,  that  your  conscience  would  occasionally  trouble  you  and  you 
would  be  sorry  for  having  been  the  cause  of  it,  and  sometimes,  when  you  were  even  more  favourably  disposed,  you 
would  say  to  yourself:  “Alas,  how  wrong  it  was  of  me  not  to  take  pity  on  my  poor  Zima!”  But  this  repentance  of  yours, 
coming  too  late,  would  only  serve  to  heighten  your  distress. 

‘Therefore,  in  order  to  forestall  so  regrettable  an  outcome,  instead  of  allowing  me  to  die,  take  pity  on  me  whilst  there 
is  still  time,  for  in  you  alone  lies  the  power  of  making  me  the  happiest  or  the  most  wretched  man  alive.  It  is  my  hope  and 
my  belief  that  you  will  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  allow  death  to  be  my  reward  for  such  passionate  devotion,  and  that  you 
will  gladly  consent  to  my  humble  entreaty,  thus  restoring  my  failing  spirits,  which  have  turned  quite  faint  with  awe  in 
your  gracious  presence.’ 

At  this  point,  his  words  trailed  off  into  silence  and  he  began  to  heave  enormous  sighs,  after  which  his  eyes  shed  a 
certain  number  of  tears  and  he  settled  back  into  his  chair  to  await  the  noble  lady’s  answer. 

Though  she  had  previously  remained  unmoved  by  Zima’s  protracted  courtship,  his  tilting  at  the  jousts,  his  aubades, 
and  all  the  other  ways  in  which  he  had  demonstrated  his  devotion,  the  lady  was  certainly  stirred  now  by  the  tender 
words  of  affection  addressed  to  her  by  this  passionate  suitor,  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  began  to  understand 
what  it  meant  to  be  in  love.  And  despite  the  fact  that,  in  obedience  to  her  husband’s  instructions,  she  said  nothing,  she 
was  unable  to  restrain  herself  from  uttering  one  or  two  barely  perceptible  sighs,  thus  betraying  what  she  would  willingly 
have  made  clear  to  Zima,  had  she  been  able  to  reply. 

Having  waited  for  some  time,  only  to  discover  that  no  answer  was  forthcoming,  Zima  was  at  first  perplexed,  but 
gradually  began  to  realize  how  cleverly  the  nobleman  had  played  his  hand.  Even  so,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  her 
face,  he  noticed  that  every  so  often  her  eyes  would  dart  a  gleam  in  his  direction,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  obviously  having  some  difficulty  in  restraining  her  sighs,  filled  him  with  hope  and  inspired  him  to  improvise  a 
second  line  of  approach.  And  thus,  mimicking  the  lady’s  voice  whilst  she  sat  and  listened,  he  began  to  answer  his  own 
plea,  speaking  as  follows: 

‘My  poor,  dear  Zima,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the  depth  and  completeness  of 
your  devotion,  and  what  you  have  just  said  has  made  it  all  the  more  obvious  to  me.  I  am  glad  of  your  love,  as  is  only 
natural,  and  I  would  not  wish  you  to  suppose,  because  I  have  seemed  harsh  and  cruel,  that  my  outward  appearance 
reflected  my  true  feelings  towards  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  loved  you  and  held  you  higher  than  any  other  man 
in  my  affection,  but  I  was  obliged  to  behave  as  I  did  for  fear  both  of  my  husband  and  of  damaging  my  good  name. 
However,  the  time  is  now  approaching  when  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  clearly  how  much  I  love  you,  at  the  same  time 
offering  you  some  reward  for  your  past  and  present  devotion  towards  me.  Take  heart,  then,  and  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
Messer  Francesco  will  leave  within  the  next  few  days  to  become  Governor  of  Milan,  a  fact  of  which  you,  who  have  given 


him  your  handsome  palfrey  for  my  sake,  are  already  aware.  And  in  the  name  of  the  true  love  I  bear  you,  I  give  you  my 
solemn  promise  that  within  a  few  days  of  his  departure  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  me,  and  we  shall  bring  our  love  to  its 
total  and  pleasurable  consummation. 

‘However,  since  there  will  be  no  further  opportunity  for  us  to  discuss  the  matter,  I  must  explain  without  further  ado 
that  one  day  in  the  near  future  you  will  see  two  towels  hanging  in  the  window  of  my  room,  which  overlooks  the  garden. 
On  that  same  evening,  after  darkness  has  fallen,  you  are  to  come  to  me,  entering  by  way  of  the  garden-gate  and  taking 
good  care  not  to  let  anyone  see  you.  There  you  will  find  me  waiting  for  you,  and  we  shall  spend  the  whole  night  having 
all  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  one  another  that  we  desire.’ 

Having  impersonated  the  lady  whilst  he  said  all  this,  Zima  now  began  to  speak  on  his  own  behalf. 

‘My  dearest,’  he  answered,  ‘your  kind  reply  has  filled  all  of  my  faculties  with  such  a  surfeit  of  happiness  that  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  express  my  gratitude.  But  even  if  I  could  go  on  talking  for  as  long  as  I  wished,  it  would  still  be  impossible 
for  me  to  thank  you  as  fully  as  my  feelings  dictate  and  your  kindness  deserves.  I  will  therefore  leave  it  to  your  own 
excellent  judgement  to  imagine  what  I  vainly  long  to  put  into  words,  merely  pausing  to  assure  you  that  I  will  carry  out 
your  instructions  to  the  letter.  I  will  then  perhaps  be  better  placed  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  your  generosity  towards 
me,  and  I  will  spare  no  effort  to  show  you  all  the  gratitude  of  which  I  am  capable.  For  the  present,  then,  there  is  nothing 
further  that  remains  to  be  said;  and  hence  I  will  bid  you  farewell,  my  dearest,  and  may  God  grant  you  all  those  joys  and 
blessings  that  you  most  eagerly  desire.’ 

The  lady  never  uttered  a  single  word  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  interview,  and  when  it  was  over,  Zima  got  up  and 
began  to  return  in  the  direction  of  the  nobleman,  who,  seeing  Zima  on  his  feet,  walked  towards  him  laughing. 

‘Well?’  he  said.  ‘Don’t  you  agree  that  I  kept  my  promise?’ 

‘I  do  not,  sir,’  Zima  replied,  ‘for  you  promised  that  you  would  allow  me  to  talk  to  your  good  lady  and  you  have  had 
me  talking  to  a  marble  statue.’ 

This  reply  greatly  pleased  the  nobleman,  who,  whilst  he  had  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  lady,  now  thought  even 
better  of  her. 

‘From  now  on,’  he  said,  ‘that  palfrey  you  owned  belongs  to  me.’ 

‘Quite  so,’  Zima  replied.  ‘And  for  all  the  good  it  did  me  to  insist  on  this  favour  of  yours,  I  might  as  well  have  presented 
it.  to  you  without  conditions  in  the  first  place.  Indeed,  I  wish  to  God  I  had,  because  now  you  have  bought  the  palfrey  and 
I  have  got  nothing  to  show  for  it.’ 

The  nobleman  was  highly  amused  by  all  this,  and  now  that  he  was  supplied  with  a  palfrey,  he  set  out  a  few  days  later 
on  the  road  to  Milan  and  his  governorship. 

Left  at  home  to  her  own  devices,  the  lady  recalled  Zima’s  words,  reflecting  how  deeply  he  loved  her  and  how,  for  her 
sake,  he  had  given  away  his  palfrey;  and  on  observing  him  from  the  house  as  he  passed  regularly  up  and  down,  she  said 
to  herself:  ‘What  am  I  doing?  Why  am  I  throwing  away  my  youth?  This  husband  of  mine  has  gone  off  to  Milan  and  won’t 
be  returning  for  six  whole  months.  When  is  he  ever  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time?  When  I’m  an  old  woman?  Besides, 
when  will  I  ever  find  such  a  lover  as  Zima?  I’m  all  by  myself,  and  there’s  nobody  to  be  afraid  of.  I  don’t  see  why  I 
shouldn’t  enjoy  myself  whilst  I  have  the  chance.  I  won’t  always  have  such  a  good  opportunity  as  I  have  at  present. 

Nobody  will  ever  know  about  it,  and  even  if  he  were  to  find  out,  it’s  better  to  do  a  thing  and  repent  of  it  than  do  nothing 
and  regret  it.’ 

The  outcome  of  all  this  soul-searching  was  that  one  day  she  hung  two  towels  in  the  window  overlooking  the  garden, 
in  the  way  Zima  had  indicated.  Zima  was  overjoyed  to  see  them,  and  after  nightfall  he  cautiously  made  his  way, 
unaccompanied,  to  the  lady’s  garden-gate,  which  he  found  unlocked.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  a  second  door,  leading  into 
the  house  itself,  where  he  found  the  gentlewoman  waiting  for  him. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  rose  to  meet  him,  and  welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  Embracing  her  and  kissing  her  a 


hundred  thousand  times,  he  followed  her  up  the  stairs  and  they  went  directly  to  bed,  where  they  tasted  love’s  ultimate 
joys.  And  although  this  was  the  first  time,  it  was  by  no  means  the  last,  for  not  only  during  the  nobleman’s  absence  in 
Milan  but  also  after  his  return  Zima  visited  the  house  again  on  numerous  other  occasions,  to  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
both  parties. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Ricciardo  Minutolo  loves  the  wife  of  Filippello  Sighinolfo ,  and  on  hearing  of  her  jealous  disposition  he  tricks  her  into  believing  that 
Filippello  has  arranged  to  meet  his  own  wife  on  the  following  day  at  a  bagnio  and  persuades  her  to  go  there  and  see  for  herself. 
Later  she  learns  that  she  has  been  with  Ricciardo,  when  all  the  time  she  thought  she  was  with  her  husband. 

Elissa  had  nothing  further  to  add,  and  after  they  had  praised  the  skill  of  Zima,  the  queen  called  upon  Fiammetta  to 
proceed  with  the  next  story. 

‘Willingly,  my  lady,’  replied  Fiammetta,  laughing  gaily;  and  so  she  began: 

I  should  like  to  move  away  a  little  from  our  own  city  (which  is  no  less  fertile  in  stories  for  all  occasions  than  in 
everything  else),  and  tell  you  something,  as  Elissa  has  done  already,  of  events  in  the  world  outside.  Let  us  therefore 
proceed  to  Naples,  and  I  shall  describe  how  one  of  those  prudes,1  who  profess  such  a  loathing  for  love,  was  led  by  her 
lover’s  ingenuity  to  taste  the  fruits  of  love  before  she  even  noticed  they  had  blossomed.  You  will  thus,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  be  forearmed  against  things  that  could  happen,  and  entertained  by  those  that  actually  did. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Naples,  which  is  perhaps  as  delectable  a  city  as  any  to  be  found  in  Italy,  there  once  lived  a  young 
patrician,  immensely  rich  and  blue-blooded,  whose  name  was  Ricciardo  Minutolo.2  Although  he  was  married  to  a 
charming  and  very  lovely  young  wife,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  by  common  consent  was  far  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  woman  in  Naples.  A  paragon  of  virtue,  she  was  called  Catella,  and  was  married  to  a  young  nobleman  called 
Filippello  Sighinolfo,  whom  she  loved  and  cherished  more  dearly  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

So  although  Ricciardo  Minutolo  was  in  love  with  this  Catella  and  did  all  the  right  things  for  winning  a  lady’s  favour 
and  affection,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  her,  and  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  his  tether. 
Even  if  he  had  known  how  to  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  love,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  doing  so,  and  yet  he  could 
neither  die  nor  see  any  point  in  living.  And  one  day,  as  he  languished  away  in  this  manner,  it  happened  that  certain 
kinswomen  of  his  urged  him  very  strongly  to  call  a  halt  to  his  philandering,  pointing  out  that  he  was  wasting  his  energies 
because  Catella  loved  no  man  except  Filippello,  towards  whom  she  was  so  jealously  devoted  that  she  suspected  the  very 
birds  flying  through  the  air,  lest  they  should  whisk  him  away  from  her. 

On  learning  of  Catella’s  jealousy,  Ricciardo  suddenly  thought  of  a  possible  way  to  gratify  his  longings.  He  began  to 
pretend  that,  having  abandoned  all  hope  of  winning  Catella’s  affection,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  another  lady,  and  that 
it  was  now  for  her  sake  that  he  tilted  and  jousted  and  did  all  the  things  he  had  formerly  done  for  Catella.  Nor  did  it  take 
him  very  long  before  he  convinced  nearly  everyone  in  Naples,  including  Catella,  that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  this  other 
lady.  And  so  successful  was  he  in  sustaining  this  pretence,  that  Catella  herself,  not  to  mention  various  other  people  who 
had  previously  snubbed  him  on  account  of  the  attentions  he  was  paying  her,  began  to  offer  him  the  same  civil, 
neighbourly  greeting,  whenever  she  met  him,  that  she  accorded  to  others. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  one  day,  during  a  spell  of  hot  weather,  several  parties  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  in 
accordance  with  local  custom,  set  off  for  an  outing  along  the  sea-coast,  where  they  would  lunch  and  sup  before  returning 
home.  And  on  discovering  that  Catella  had  gone  there  with  a  party  of  ladies,  Ricciardo  got  together  a  little  group  of  his 
own  and  made  for  the  same  place,  which  he  no  sooner  reached  than  he  received  an  invitation  to  join  Catella’s  party.  This 
he  accepted  after  a  certain  show  of  reluctance,  as  though  he  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  press  himself  on  their  company. 

The  ladies  then  began,  with  Catella  joining  in  the  fun,  to  pull  Ricciardo ’s  leg  on  the  subject  of  his  latest  lady-love, 
whereupon  he  pretended  to  take  violent  offence,  thus  supplying  them  with  further  food  for  gossip.  Eventually,  as  is  the 
custom  on  such  occasions,  several  of  the  ladies  wandered  off  one  by  one  in  different  directions,  until  only  a  handful  of 
them,  including  Catella,  were  left  behind  with  Ricciardo,  who  at  a  certain  point  threw  off  a  casual  reference  to  some 
affair  that  her  husband  was  supposed  to  be  having.  Catella  was  promptly  seized  by  an  attack  of  jealousy,  and  her  whole 
body  began  to  throb  with  a  burning  desire  to  know  what  Ricciardo  was  talking  about.  She  sat  and  brooded  for  a  while, 
but  in  the  end,  unable  to  contain  her  feelings  any  longer,  she  implored  Ricciardo,  in  the  name  of  the  lady  he  loved  above 


all  others,  to  be  so  good  as  to  explain  his  remark  about  Filippello. 

‘Since  you  have  implored  me  for  her  sake,’  he  told  her,  ‘I  dare  not  refuse  you  anything,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  I  am 
therefore  prepared  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  you  must  promise  me  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  either  to  your  husband  or 
to  anyone  else  until  you  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  my  story.  This  you  can  do  quite  easily,  and  if  you  like,  I  will  show 
you  how.’ 

The  lady  took  him  up  on  this  offer,  which  convinced  her  all  the  more  that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  and  swore  to  him 
that  her  lips  would  remain  sealed.  They  then  drew  aside  from  the  others  so  that  they  would  not  be  overheard. 

‘Madam,’  Ricciardo  began,  ‘if  I  were  still  in  love  with  you,  as  I  once  was,  I  would  not  have  the  heart  to  tell  you 
anything  that  might  possibly  bring  you  distress;  but  since  my  love  for  you  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  I  shall  have  fewer 
misgivings  in  disclosing  exactly  what  is  afoot.  I  do  not  know  whether  Filippello  ever  took  offence  at  my  being  in  love 
with  you,  or  whether  he  mistakenly  thought  that  you  reciprocated  my  love;  at  all  events,  he  never  gave  me  any  such 
impression.  But  now,  having  waited  perhaps  until  such  time  as  he  thought  me  least  likely  to  suspect,  he  appears  to  be 
intent  on  doing  me  the  same  service  as  he  doubtless  fears  I  have  done  to  him:  in  other  words,  he  is  having  an  affair  with 
my  wife.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  he  has  been  courting  her  for  some  time  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
sending  her  a  number  of  messages,  all  of  which  she  has  referred  to  me;  and  she  has  been  replying  in  accordance  with  my 
instructions. 

‘But  this  very  morning,  before  setting  out  from  home  to  come  here,  I  found  my  wife  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  some  woman  whom  I  instantly  recognized  for  what  she  was,  and  so  I  called  my  wife  and  asked  her  what  this  person 
wanted,  “It’s  that  brute  of  a  Filippello,”  she  said.  “By  sending  him  replies  and  raising  his  hopes,  you  have  encouraged  him 
to  pester  me,  and  now  he  says  he  must  know  at  all  costs  what  I  am  proposing  to  do.  He  tells  me  that  he  could  make 
arrangements  for  us  to  meet  in  secret  at  a  bagnio3  in  the  city,  and  he  refuses  to  take  no  for  an  answer.  If  it  weren’t  for  the 
fact  that  you  have  forced  me  to  lead  him  on  in  this  way,  for  reasons  best  known  to  yourself,  I  would  have  taught  him  so 
painful  a  lesson  that  he  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  look  in  my  direction  again”  When  I  heard  this,  I  felt  that  the 
fellow  was  going  too  far  and  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  inform  you  about  it,  so  that 
you  might  know  how  he  rewards  that  unswerving  fidelity  of  yours  which  once  was  almost  the  death  of  me. 

‘Lest  you  were  to  imagine,  however,  that  this  was  all  a  fairy  story,  and  so  as  to  let  you  see  the  whole  thing  for  yourself 
if  you  so  desired,  I  prevailed  upon  my  wife  to  tell  the  woman,  who  was  still  waiting  for  her  answer,  that  she  would 
present  herself  at  the  bagnio  tomorrow  afternoon  around  nones,  when  everyone  is  asleep.  And  the  woman  went  away, 
looking  very  pleased  with  herself. 

‘Now,  I  don’t  suppose  you  imagine  I  was  going  to  send  her  to  the  bagnio.  But  if  I  were  you,  I  would  see  to  it  that  he 
found  you  there  instead  of  the  lady  he  was  expecting;  and  after  playing  him  on  the  hook  for  a  while,  I  would  let  him 
perceive  who  it  was  he  had  been  consorting  with,  and  regale  him  with  all  the  abuse  he  deserved.  If  you  do  as  I  suggest,  it 
is  my  belief  that  he  will  be  put  to  so  much  shame  that  we  shall  both  be  avenged  for  his  evil  designs  at  a  single  blow.’ 

As  is  usually  the  way  with  people  who  suffer  from  jealousy,  Catella  immediately  swallowed  the  whole  story  without 
bothering  to  consider  the  kind  of  person  who  was  telling  it  or  whether  he  could  be  deceiving  her,  and  began  to  connect 
this  tale  of  Ricciardo’s  with  certain  things  that  had  happened  in  the  past.  Flying  into  a  sudden  rage,  she  said  that  she 
would  certainly  do  as  he  suggested,  because  after  all,  it  would  cost  so  little  effort  on  her  part.  And  if  Filippello  really  were 
to  turn  up,  she  was  determined  to  make  him  feel  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  would  never  look  at  another  woman 
again  without  being  stricken  with  guilt. 

Ricciardo  was  pleased  with  her  reaction,  and,  feeling  that  he  was  making  good  progress  with  his  scheme,  he  added  a 
number  of  other  details  to  reinforce  her  belief  in  his  story,  at  the  same  time  extracting  a  faithful  promise  that  she  would 
never  reveal  the  source  of  her  information. 

Next  morning,  Ricciardo  presented  his  compliments  to  the  good  woman  who  supervised  the  bagnio  that  he  had 


mentioned  to  Catella,  explained  his  intentions,  and  asked  her  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  she  could.  And  since  she  was 
greatly  beholden  to  him,  she  willingly  agreed  to  cooperate,  and  arranged  with  Ricciardo  what  she  was  to  do  and  say. 

In  the  building  where  the  bagnio  was  situated,  the  woman  had  one  room  that  was  extremely  dark,  there  being  no 
window  to  let  in  the  light.  And  following  Ricciardo’s  instructions,  she  prepared  this  room  for  him  and  caused  it  to  be 
furnished  with  her  most  comfortable  bed,  upon  which,  after  he  had  lunched,  Ricciardo  lay  down  and  began  to  wait  for 
Catella  to  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  previous  evening,  the  lady  in  question  had  returned  home  in  high  dudgeon  after  hearing 
Ricciardo’s  tale,  by  which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  much  too  easily  convinced.  Shortly  afterwards,  Filippello  also 
returned  home,  and  being  preoccupied  with  other  matters,  he  treated  her  with  rather  less  than  his  customary  affection. 
This  made  her  considerably  more  suspicious,  and  she  began  saying  to  herself:  ‘He’s  obviously  thinking  of  the  woman  he  is 
planning  to  have  fun  and  games  with  tomorrow,  but  he’s  in  for  a  big  disappointment.’  And  this  reflection,  together  with 
the  thought  of  what  she  would  say  to  him  after  their  assignation,  kept  her  awake  for  most  of  the  night. 

But  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  when  it  was  nones  Catella  collected  her  personal  maid  and  proceeded,  without  a  second 
thought,  to  the  bagnio  which  Ricciardo  had  told  her  about. 

On  her  arrival,  she  chanced  upon  the  good  woman  in  charge  of  the  establishment,  and  asked  her  whether  Filippello 
had  been  there  during  the  course  of  the  day,  to  which  the  woman  replied,  as  instructed  by  Ricciardo: 

‘Are  you  the  lady  who  was  to  come  and  speak  with  him?’ 

‘I  am,’  Catella  replied. 

‘Then  go  straight  in,’  said  the  woman.  ‘He’s  waiting  for  you.’ 

Catella,  heavily  veiled,  and  hotly  in  pursuit  of  something  she  would  not  have  wished  to  find,  got  the  woman  to  take 
her  to  the  room  where  Ricciardo  was  waiting,  and  locked  the  door  from  the  inside.  On  seeing  her  coming,  Ricciardo  rose 
joyfully  to  his  feet,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  whispered: 

‘Welcome,  my  dearest.’ 

In  her  anxiety.to  prove  that  she  really  was  the  person  he  was  expecting,  Catella  kissed  and  hugged  and  made  a  great 
fuss  of  him,  at  the  same  time  refraining  from  speaking  in  case  he  should  recognize  her  voice. 

The  room  was  exceedingly  dark,  a  circumstance  which  suited  both  parties,  and  it  was  impossible,  even  after  staying 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  to  make  things  out  with  any  degree  of  clarity.  Ricciardo  quickly  guided  her  to  the  bed, 
however,  and  there  they  remained  for  a  very  long  time  to  their  immense  and  mutual  pleasure  and  delight,  though  neither 
ventured  to  utter  a  word  for  fear  of  being  recognized. 

But  eventually,  Catella  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  release  her  pent  up  indignation,  and  blazing  with  passionate 
anger  she  exclaimed: 

‘Ah!  how  wretched  is  the  lot  of  women,  and  how  misplaced  the  love  that  many  of  them  bear  their  husbands!  Alas,  woe 
is  me!  For  eight  years  I  have  loved  you  more  than  my  very  life,  and  now  I  find  that  you  are  totally  absorbed  in  a 
passionate  attachment  to  some  other  woman.  Oh,  you  unspeakable  villain!  Who  do  you  think  you  have  just  been 
cavorting  with?  You  have  been  with  the  woman  who  has  been  lying  beside  you  for  the  past  eight  years,  the  woman  you 
have  been  deceiving  for  God  knows  how  long  with  your  false  endearments,  pretending  to  love  her  when  all  the  time  you 
were  in  love  with  another. 

‘You  faithless  scoundrel,  I  am  not  Ricciardo’s  wife,  but  Catella;  listen  to  my  voice,  and  you’ll  soon  realize  who  I  really 
am.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  back  again  in  the  light  of  day,  so  that  I  can  put  you  to  the  shame  you  so  richly  deserve,  you 
filthy,  loathsome  beast.  Alas!  who  have  I  been  loving  devotedly  for  all  these  years?  A  faithless  cur,  who  thinks  he  has  a 
strange  woman  in  his  arms,  and  lavishes  more  caresses  and  amorous  attention  upon  me  in  the  brief  time  I  have  spent 
with  him  here  than  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  our  married  life. 

‘You  unprincipled  lout,  I  must  say  you  have  given  a  splendid  display  of  manly  vigour  here  today,  in  contrast  with  the 


feeble,  worn-out,  lack-lustre  manner  that  you  always  adopt  in  your  own  house.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  it  was  your  own 
land  you  were  tilling  and  not  some  other  man’s,  as  you  fondly  imagined.  It  is  no  wonder  that  you  kept  me  at  a  distance 
last  night:  you  were  planning  to  disburden  yourself  elsewhere,  and  you  wanted  to  arrive  fresh  and  strong  at  the  jousting. 
But  with  God’s  help,  I  saw  to  it  that  the  stream  took  its  natural  course. 

‘Why  do  you  not  answer  me,  you  villain?  Why  don’t  you  say  something?  Have  my  words  deprived  you  of  the  power  of 
speech?  In  God’s  name,  I  don’t  know  how  I  manage  to  refrain  from  plucking  your  eyes  out.  You  thought  you  were  going 
to  conceal  your  infidelity  very  cunningly,  didn’t  you?  But  you  didn’t  succeed,  by  God,  because  I’m  just  as  clever  as  you 
are,  and  I’ve  had  better  hounds  on  your  tail  than  you  bargained  for.’ 

Ricciardo  was  inwardly  relishing  this  sermon,  and  without  offering  any  reply  he  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and 
caressed  her  more  passionately  than  ever,  whereupon  she  began  to  harangue  him  afresh. 

‘Oh,  yes!  Now  you  think  you  are  going  to  get  round  me  with  your  false  caresses,  you  disgusting  beast.  But  if  you  think 
you  can  pacify  and  console  me,  you’re  very  much  mistaken.  I  shall  never  be  consoled  for  this  outrage  until  I  have 
denounced  you  to  every  single  one  of  our  friends,  neighbours  and  relatives. 

‘Well  now,  villain,  am  I  not  as  beautiful  as  Ricciardo  Minutolo’s  wife?  Am  I  not  as  nobly  bred  as  she?  Why  don’t  you 
answer  me,  you  foul  beast?  What  has  she  got  that  I  haven’t?  Stay  away  from  me,  keep  your  filthy  hands  to  yourself;  you 
have  done  quite  enough  tilting  for  one  day.  Oh,  I  am  well  aware  that  you  could  impose  your  will  on  me  by  brute  force, 
now  that  you  know  who  I  am;  but  with  God’s  grace  I  shall  see  that  you  go  hungry.  Indeed,  I  cannot  understand  what 
prevents  me  from  sending  for  Ricciardo,  who  loved  me  more  dearly  than  his  very  life,  and  yet  was  never  able  to  claim 
that  I  so  much  as  looked  at  him  once.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t,  because  after  all,  you  thought  you  had  his  wife 
here,  and  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  you  if  you  really  had.  So  if  I  were  to  have  him,  you  could  hardly  hold  it 
against  me.’ 

Now,  the  words  flowed  thick  and  fast,  and  the  lady’s  sense  of  grievance  was  very  great.  But  in  the  end,  Ricciardo,  on 
reflecting  how  much  trouble  might  ensue  if  he  let  her  go  away  without  undeceiving  her,  decided  to  disclose  who  he  was. 
He  therefore  took  her  in  his  arms,  holding  her  tightly  so  that  she  could  not  escape,  and  said: 

‘Sweet  my  soul,  do  not  upset  yourself  so.  What  I  was  unable  to  achieve  by  mere  wooing,  Love  has  taught  me  to  obtain 
by  deception.  I  am  your  Ricciardo.’ 

No  sooner  did  Catella  hear  these  words  and  recognize  his  voice  than  she  tried  to  leap  out  of  bed,  only  to  find  that  she 
was  unable  to  move.  She  then  prepared  to  scream,  but  Ricciardo  placed  a  hand  over  her  mouth,  saying: 

‘My  lady,  it  is  impossible  now  to  undo  what  has  happened,  even  if  you  were  to  scream  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Besides,  if  you  scream,  or  if  you  ever  make  this  known  to  anyone,  two  things  will  ensue.  The  first  (which  ought  to  cause 
you  no  small  concern)  is  that  your  honour  and  good  name  will  be  laid  in  ruins,  because  no  matter  how  much  you  insist 
that  I  tricked  you  into  coming  here,  I  shall  say  that  you  are  lying.  Indeed,  I  shall  maintain  that  I  induced  you  to  come  by 
promising  you  money  and  presents,  and  that  the  reason  you  are  making  such  a  song  and  dance  about  it  is  simply  that  you 
were  annoyed  because  your  gains  fell  short  of  your  expectations.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  people  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  in  bad  intentions  than  in  good  ones,  and  hence  my  account  will  carry  no  less  conviction  than  yours.  In  the 
second  place,  your  husband  and  I  will  become  mortal  enemies,  and  it  could  just  as  easily  happen  that  he  is  killed  by  me 
as  I  by  him,  in  which  case  you  would  inevitably  spend  the  rest  of  your  days  in  grief  and  mourning. 

‘Light  of  my  life,  do  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  bring  dishonour  upon  yourself  and  jeopardize  the  lives  of  your 
husband  and  me  by  setting  us  at  each  other’s  throats.  You  are  not  the  first  woman  to  have  been  deceived,  nor  will  you  be 
the  last,  and  in  any  case  I  had  no  intention  of  depriving  you  of  anything.  I  was  impelled  to  do  it  by  excess  of  love,  and 
indeed  I  am  prepared  to  love  you  and  serve  you  in  all  humility  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  For  a  long  time  past,  I  and 
everything  I  possess  have  been  yours,  and  all  my  power  and  influence  have  been  at  your  disposal;  but  henceforth  I  intend 
to  place  them  more  completely  than  ever  at  your  command.  You  are  a  wise  woman,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  will  act 


now  with  that  same  good  sense  that  you  are  wont  to  display  in  other  matters.’ 

Catella  wept  bitterly  while  Ricciardo  was  speaking,  and  though  she  was  exceedingly  annoyed  and  upset,  she  was  none 
the  less  able  to  see  that  he  was  right,  and  realized  that  events  could  easily  follow  the  course  he  predicted. 

‘Ricciardo,’  she  said.  ‘I  do  not  know  how  God  can  ever  provide  me  with  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  wicked 
deception  you  have  practised  upon  me.  I  have  no  wish  to  raise  a  clamour  in  this  place,  to  which  I  was  led  by  my  own 
simplicity  and  excessive  jealousy.  But  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  be  happy  until  I  see  myself  avenged  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  me.  Now  let  me  go,  and  get  out  of  here!  You  have  had  what  you  wanted,  you 
have  tortured  me  to  your  heart’s  content,  and  now  you  can  go.  For  heaven’s  sake,  go!’ 

On  seeing  that  she  was  still  far  from  mollified,  Ricciardo,  who  was  determined  not  to  leave  her  until  she  had 
recovered  her  equanimity,  set  about  the  task  of  appeasing  her  with  a  stream  of  honeyed  endearments.  And  he  exhorted 
and  cajoled  and  beseeched  her  to  such  good  effect  that  she  eventually  succumbed  and  forgave  him,  after  which,  by 
mutual  consent,  they  tarried  together  at  some  length  to  their  inordinate  delight. 

And  so  it  was  that  from  that  day  forward,  the  lady  abandoned  the  stony  attitude  she  had  previously  displayed  to 
Ricciardo,  and  began  to  love  him  with  all  the  tenderness  in  the  world.  And  by  proceeding  with  the  greatest  of  discretion, 
they  enjoyed  their  love  together  on  many  a  later  occasion.  May  God  grant  that  we  enjoy  ours  likewise. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Tedaldo,  exasperated  with  his  mistress,  goes  away  from  Florence.  Returning  after  a  long  absence  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  he  talks  to 
the  lady,  induces  her  to  acknowledge  her  error,  and  liberates  her  husband,  who  has  been  convicted  of  murdering  Tedaldo  and  is 
about  to  be  executed.  He  then  effects  a  reconciliation  between  the  husband  and  his  own  brothers;  and  thereafter  he  discreetly 
enjoys  the  company  of  his  mistress. 

On  lapsing  into  silence,  Fiammetta  was  congratulated  by  all  present,  and  the  queen,  being  anxious  not  to  lose  any  time, 
promptly  called  upon  Emilia  to  tell  her  story.  So  Emilia  began: 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  return  to  our  own  city,  from  which  the  last  two  speakers  chose  to  depart,  and  show  you 
how  a  citizen  of  ours  regained  his  lost  mistress. 

In  Florence,  then,  there  once  lived  a  noble  youth  named  Tedaldo  degli  Elisei,  who,  having  fallen  passionately  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  a  certain  Aldobrandino  Palermini,1  a  lady  of  impeccable  breeding  called  Monna  Ermellina,  duly  earned  the 
reward  of  his  persistent  devotion.  But  Fortune,  the  enemy  of  those  who  prosper,  undermined  his  happiness,  inasmuch  as 
the  lady,  having  already  begun  to  grant  her  favours  to  Tedaldo,  suddenly  decided  for  no  apparent  reason  to  withhold 
them  from  him  entirely.  Not  only  would  she  not  listen  to  any  of  the  messages  he  caused  her  to  receive,  but  she  absolutely 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  existence,  thus  casting  him  into  a  state  of  profound  and  excruciating  melancholy.  Since, 
however,  he  had  carefully  concealed  this  love-affair  of  his,  no  one  guessed  the  reason  for  his  sorrow. 

Feeling  that  he  had  lost  the  lady’s  favours  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  retrieve  them, 
only  to  discover  that  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  And  because  he  had  no  wish  to  allow  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  suffer  on  her  account,  he  resolved  to  vanish  from  the  scene.  Having  scraped  together  all  the  money  he  could  obtain, 
he  departed  in  secret  without  informing  any  of  his  friends  or  relatives  except  for  one  companion  of  his  who  knew  all 
about  the  affair,  and  went  to  Ancona,  assuming  the  name  of  Filippo  di  Sanlodeccio.  In  Ancona,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  with  whom  he  obtained  employment,  travelling  with  him  to  Cyprus  on  one  of  his  ships,  and  the 
merchant  was  so  impressed  by  his  character  and  abilities  that  he  not  only  paid  him  a  handsome  salary  but  gave  him  a 
share  in  the  business  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  a  sizeable  portion  of  his  affairs.  To  these,  he  devoted  so  much  skill  and 
diligence  that  within  a  few  years  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  as  an  able  and  prosperous  merchant.  And  whilst  his 
thoughts  frequently  returned  to  his  cruel  mistress  and  he  still  experienced  sharp  pangs  of  love  and  longed  to  see  her 
again,  he  was  so  strong-willed  that  for  seven  years  he  succeeded  in  conquering  his  feelings. 

But  one  day,  in  Cyprus,  he  happened  to  hear  someone  singing  a  song  that  he  himself  had  composed,  recounting  the 
love  that  he  bore  to  his  mistress,  her  love  for  him,  and  the  pleasure  he  had  of  her.  And  thinking  it  impossible  that  she 
should  have  forgotten  him,  he  was  stricken  with  such  a  burning  desire  to  see  her  again  that  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
and  decided  to  return  to  Florence.  Having  wound  up  his  affairs,  he  travelled  with  a  servant  as  far  as  Ancona,  where  he 
waited  for  all  his  belongings  to  arrive  and  then  shipped  them  to  Florence,  to  a  friend  of  his  partner  in  Ancona,  after 
which  he  himself  followed  with  his  servant,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim  returning  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  when  they 
arrived  in  Florence,  they  put  up  at  a  small  inn  run  by  two  brothers,  which  was  not  far  away  from  the  lady’s  house.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  hurry  over  to  her  house  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  but  he  found  that  all  the  windows  and  doors 
were  barred  and  bolted,  which  led  him  to  fear  that  she  might  be  dead,  or  that  she  had  moved  elsewhere. 

Deeply  perturbed,  he  walked  on  until  he  reached  the  house  of  his  kinsfolk,  in  front  of  which  he  saw  four  of  his 
brothers,  all  of  whom,  to  his  great  astonishment,  were  dressed  in  black.  And  knowing  that  he  would  not  easily  be 
recognized,  on  account  of  the  marked  changes  in  his  clothing  and  physical  appearance,  he  walked  boldly  up  to  the  local 
shoemaker  and  asked  him  why  these  men  were  wearing  black. 

‘They  are  wearing  black,’  replied  the  shoemaker,  ‘because  within  the  past  fortnight  a  brother  of  theirs  called  Tedaldo, 
who  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  many  years  ago,  was  found  murdered.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  they  have  proved 
in  court  that  his  murderer  was  a  certain  Aldobrandino  Palermini,  who  has  now  been  arrested.  It  seems  that  the  murdered 


man  was  in  love  with  Paler-mini’s  wife,  and  had  returned  here  in  disguise  to  be  with  her.’ 

Tedaldo  was  greatly  astonished  that  anyone  could  resemble  him  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  his  own  person, 
whilst  the  news  of  Aldobrandino’s  plight  distressed  him  deeply.  On  making  further  inquiries  he  discovered  that  the  lady 
was  alive  and  well,  and  since  it  was  now  dark,  he  returned  to  the  inn,  his  mind  in  a  positive  whirl.  After  dining  in  the 
company  of  his  servant,  he  was  shown  up  to  his  sleeping  quarters,  which  were  situated  almost  at  the  very  top  of  the 
building.  But  because  his  mind  was  so  active  and  his  bed  so  uncomfortable,  and  also  perhaps  because  of  the  meagreness 
of  his  supper,  Tedaldo  was  unable  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  He  was  still  wide  awake  when,  halfway  through  the  night,  he 
thought  he  could  hear  people  entering  the  building  by  way  of  the  roof;  and  shortly  afterwards,  through  the  cracks  in  the 
bedroom  door,  a  glimmer  of  light  could  be  seen. 

He  therefore  crept  silently  across  to  the  door  and  began  to  peep  through  the  crack  in  order  to  discover  what  was 
happening,  and  caught  sight  of  a  very  pretty  girl  carrying  the  light  and  being  met  by  three  men  who  had  descended  from 
the  roof.  They  all  exchanged  certain  greetings,  then  one  of  the  men  addressed  the  girl  as  follows: 

‘We’ve  nothing  more  to  fear,  thank  God,  because  we’ve  learnt  for  certain  that  Tedaldo  Elisei’s  brothers  have  proved  he 
was  killed  by  Aldobrandino  Palermini,  who  has  made  a  confession.  The  sentence  has  already  been  signed,  but  all  the 
same  we’ll  have  to  keep  this  thing  quiet,  because  if  it  ever  leaks  out  that  we  did  it,  we’ll  be  in  the  same  sorry  plight  as 
Aldobrandino.’ 

This  announcement  was  greeted  by  the  woman  with  evident  relief,  and  they  all  retired  to  bed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house. 

Having  overheard  the  whole  of  this,  Tedaldo  began  to  reflect  how  fatally  easy  it  was  for  people  to  cram  their  heads 
with  totally  erroneous  notions.  His  thoughts  turned  first  of  all  to  his  brothers,  who  had  gone  into  mourning  and  buried 
some  stranger  in  his  own  stead,  after  which  they  had  been  impelled  by  their  false  suspicions  to  accuse  this  innocent  man 
and  fabricate  evidence  so  as  to  have  him  brought  under  sentence  of  death.  This  in  turn  led  him  to  reflect  upon  the  blind 
severity  of  the  law  and  its  administrators,  who  in  order  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  zealously  seeking  the 
truth,  often  have  recourse  to  cruelty  and  cause  falsehood  to  be  accepted  as  proven  fact,  hence  demonstrating,  for  all  their 
proud  claim  to  be  the  ministers  of  God’s  justice,  that  their  true  allegiance  is  to  the  devil  and  his  iniquities.  Finally, 
Tedaldo  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  question  of  how  he  could  save  Aldobrandino,  and  decided  upon  the  course  of  action 
he  would  have  to  adopt. 

When  he  got  up  next  morning,  he  left  his  servant  behind  and  made  his  way,  at  what  seemed  a  suitable  hour,  to  the 
house  of  his  former  mistress.  Since  the  door  happened  to  be  open,  he  went  in,  and  there,  sitting  on  the  floor  in  a  little 
room  downstairs,  he  found  his  lady-love,  all  tearful  and  forlorn.  Scarcely  able  to  restrain  himself  from  crying  at  this 
piteous  spectacle,  he  walked  over  to  where  she  was  sitting. 

‘Madam,’  he  said,  ‘do  not  torment  yourself:  your  troubles  will  soon  be  over.’ 

On  hearing  his  voice,  the  lady  looked  up  at  him  and  sobbed,  saying: 

‘Good  sir,  you  appear  to  be  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger;  how  can  you  know  anything  of  my  troubles  and  torments?’ 

‘Madam,’  replied  the  pilgrim,  ‘I  come  from  Constantinople  and  I  have  just  arrived  in  this  city,  to  which  I  was  sent  by 
God  to  convert  your  tears  into  joy  and  deliver  your  husband  from  death.’ 

‘But  if  you  come  from  Constantinople,’  said  the  woman,  ‘and  if  you  have  only  just  arrived,  how  can  you  know 
anything  of  me  or  my  husband?’ 

Starting  from  the  beginning,  the  pilgrim  provided  a  full  account  of  Aldobrandino’s  predicament  and  told  her  exactly 
who  she  was,  how  long  she  had  been  married,  and  many  other  things  that  he  knew  concerning  her  private  affairs.  This 
recital  greatly  astonished  the  lady,  who  took  him  to  be  some  kind  of  prophet  and  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  beseeching  him 
in  God’s  name,  if  he  really  had  come  to  save  Aldobrandino,  to  do  so  quickly  before  it  was  too  late. 

‘Stand  up,  my  lady,’  said  the  pilgrim,  assuming  a  very  saintly  air,  ‘and  cry  no  more.  Listen  closely  to  what  I  am  about 


to  say,  and  take  good  care  never  to  repeat  it  to  anyone.  God  has  revealed  to  me  that  your  tribulation  arises  from  a  certain 
sin  you  once  committed,  which  He  intends  that  you  should  purge,  partially  at  any  rate,  by  means  of  this  present 
affliction.  He  is  very  anxious  that  you  should  make  amends  for  it,  because  otherwise  you  would  assuredly  be  plunged  into 
much  greater  suffering.’ 

‘I  have  committed  many  sins,  sir,’  said  the  lady,  ‘and  I  do  not  know  which  particular  one  it  is  that  the  Lord  God  desires 
me  to  atone  for  out  of  all  the  rest.  So  if  you  know  which  one  it  is,  please  tell  me,  and  I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  make 
amends  for  it.’ 

‘I  know  very  well  what  it  is,  madam,’  said  the  pilgrim.  ‘And  I  shall  now  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  it,  not  for  my 
own  benefit,  but  merely  to  enable  you  to  acknowledge  the  sin  of  your  own  free  will,  and  repent  more  fully.  But  let  us 
come  to  the  point.  Tell  me,  do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  had  a  lover?’ 

On  hearing  this  question,  the  lady  fetched  a  deep  sigh  and  was  greatly  amazed,  for  she  was  under  the  impression  that 
nobody  had  ever  discovered  her  secret,  albeit  there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  gossip  since  the  murder  of  the  man  who 
had  been  buried  for  Tedaldo,  because  of  certain  things  which  had  been  said,  rather  unwisely,  by  the  friend  in  whom 
Tedaldo  had  confided. 

‘It  is  obvious,’  she  replied,  ‘that  God  reveals  all  of  men’s  secrets  to  you,  and  I  therefore  see  no  reason  for  attempting  to 
conceal  my  own.  In  my  younger  days,  I  was  indeed  deeply  in  love  with  the  unfortunate  young  man  whose  death  has  been 
imputed  to  my  husband.  I  was  enormously  grieved  to  hear  that  he  was  dead,  and  I  have  wept  countless  tears  over  him, 
for  although  I  assumed  an  air  of  haughty  indifference  towards  him  before  he  went  away,  neither  his  departure  nor  his 
long  absence  nor  even  his  unfortunate  death  has  been  able  to  dislodge  him  from  my  heart.’ 

‘You  were  never  in  love  with  this  hapless  youth  who  has  died,’  said  the  pilgrim,  ‘but  with  Tedaldo  Elisei.  However,  tell 
me:  what  reason  did  you  have  for  snubbing  him?  Did  he  ever  offend  you?’ 

‘Oh,  no!’  replied  the  lady.  ‘He  certainly  never  offended  me.  My  aloofness  was  prompted  by  the  words  of  an  accursed 
friar,  to  whom  I  once  went  for  confession.  When  I  told  him  how  much  I  loved  this  man  and  described  the  intimacy  of  our 
relationship,  he  gave  me  such  a  severe  scolding  that  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  shock  to  this  day,  for  he  told  me 
that  unless  I  mended  my  ways  I  would  be  consigned  to  the  devil’s  mouth  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss2  and  exposed  to  the 
torments  of  hellfire.  I  was  so  frightened  by  all  this  that  I  firmly  made  up  my  mind  never  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him.  So  as  to  remove  all  temptation,  I  refused  from  then  on  to  accept  any  of  his  letters  or  messages.  I  suppose  he 
eventually  gave  up  and  went  away  in  despair.  But  if  he  had  persevered  a  little  longer,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  relented, 
for  I  could  see  that  he  was  wasting  away  like  snow  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  I  was  longing  to  break  my  resolve.’ 

‘Madam,’  said  the  pilgrim,  ‘it  is  this  sin  alone  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  your  suffering.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  Tedaldo 
never  coerced  you  in  the  slightest.  When  you  fell  in  love  with  him,  you  did  so  of  your  own  accord  because  you  found  him 
attractive.  It  was  with  your  full  consent  that  he  began  to  visit  you  and  enjoy  your  intimate  favours,  and  your  delight  in 
him  was  so  obvious  from  your  words  and  deeds  that,  though  he  already  loved  you  before,  you  intensified  his  love  a 
thousandfold.  And  if  this  was  so  (as  I  know  it  was),  what  possible  reason  could  prompt  you  to  withdraw  yourself  so 
inflexibly  from  him?  You  should  have  thought  about  all  these  things  beforehand,  and  if  you  felt  it  was  wrong,  if  you  felt 
you  were  going  to  have  to  repent,  you  should  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  him  in  the  first  place.  The  point  is  this, 
that  when  he  became  yours,  so  you  became  his.  Inasmuch  as  he  belonged  to  you,  you  were  perfectly  free  to  discard  him 
whenever  you  wished.  But  since,  at  the  same  time,  you  belonged  to  him,  it  was  quite  improper  of  you,  indeed  it  was 
robbery  on  your  part,  to  remove  yourself  from  him  against  his  will. 

‘Now,  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  myself  am  a  friar.  I  am  therefore  familiar  with  all  their  ways,  and  it  is  not 
unfitting  for  me,  as  it  would  be  for  a  layman,  to  express  myself  somewhat  freely  about  them  for  your  benefit.  I  do  this, 
and  I  do  it  willingly,  so  that  you  will  know  them  better  in  the  future  than  you  appear  to  have  done  in  the  past. 

‘There  was  once  a  time3  when  friars  were  very  saintly  and  worthy  men,  but  those  who  lay  claim  nowadays  to  the  title 


and  reputation  of  friar  have  nothing  of  the  friar  about  them  except  the  habits  they  wear.  Even  these  are  not  genuine 
friars’  habits,  because  whereas  the  people  who  invented  friars  decreed  that  the  habit  should  be  close-fitting,  coarse,  and 
shabby,  and  that,  by  clothing  the  body  in  humble  apparel,  it  should  symbolize  the  mind’s  disdain  for  all  the  things  of  this 
world,  your  present-day  friars  prefer  ample  habits,  generously  cut  and  smooth  of  texture,  and  made  from  the  finest  of 
fabrics.  Indeed,  they  now  have  elegant  and  pontifical  habits,  in  which  they  strut  like  peacocks  through  the  churches  and 
the  city  squares  without  compunction,  just  as  though  they  were  members  of  the  laity  showing  off  their  robes.  And  like  the 
fisherman  who  tries  to  take  a  number  of  fish  from  the  river  with  a  single  throw  of  his  casting-net,  so  these  fellows,  as  they 
wrap  themselves  in  the  capacious  folds  of  their  habits,  endeavour  to  take  in  many  an  over-pious  lady,  many  a  widow,  and 
many  another  simpleton  of  either  sex,  this  being  their  one  overriding  concern.  It  would  therefore  be  more  exact  for  me  to 
say  that  these  fellows  do  not  wear  friars’  habits,  but  merely  the  colours  of  their  habits. 

‘Moreover,  whereas  their  predecessors  desired  the  salvation  of  men,  the  friars  of  today  desire  riches  and  women.  They 
have  taken  great  pains,  and  still  do,  to  strike  terror  into  simple  people’s  hearts  with  their  loud  harangues  and  specious 
parables,  and  to  show  that  sins  may  be  purged  through  almsgiving  and  mass-offerings.  In  this  way,  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  priesthood  more  out  of  cowardice  than  piety  and  in  order  to  escape  hard  work,  they  are  supplied  with  bread  by  one 
man  and  wine  by  another,  whilst  a  third  is  persuaded  to  part  with  donations  for  the  souls  of  his  departed  ones. 

‘It  is  of  course  true  that  prayers  and  almsgiving  purge  sins.  But  if  only  the  donors  were  familiar  with  the  sort  of  people 
to  whom  they  were  handing  over  their  money,  they  would  either  keep  it  for  themselves  or  cast  it  before  a  herd  of  swine. 
These  so-called  friars  are  well  aware  that  the  fewer  the  people  who  share  a  great  treasure,  the  better  off  they  are,  and  so 
each  of  them  strives  by  blustering  and  intimidation  to  exclude  others  from  whatever  he  is  anxious  to  retain  for  his  own 
exclusive  use.  They  denounce  men’s  lust,  so  that  when  the  denounced  are  out  of  the  way,  their  women  will  be  left  to  the 
denouncers.  They  condemn  usury  and  ill-gotten  gains,  so  that  people  will  entrust  them  with  their  restitution,  and  this 
enables  them  to  make  their  habits  more  capacious  and  procure  bishoprics  and  the  other  major  offices  of  the  Church, 
using  the  very  money  which,  according  to  them,  would  have  led  its  owners  to  perdition. 

‘Whenever  anyone  reproaches  them  with  these  and  countless  other  wicked  ways  of  theirs,  they  consider  themselves 
acquitted  from  every  charge,  however  serious,  simply  by  replying:  “Do  as  we  say,  not  as  we  do”  To  hear  them  talk,  one 
would  think  it  was  easier  for  the  sheep  to  be  strong-willed  and  law-abiding  than  it  is  for  the  shepherds.  But  this  specious 
answer  of  theirs  does  not  fool  everyone  by  any  means,  and  a  great  many  of  them  know  it. 

‘The  friars  of  today  want  you  to  do  as  they  say,  or  in  other  words  fill  their  purses  with  money,  confide  your  secrets  to 
them,  remain  chaste,  practise  patience,  forgive  all  wrongs,  and  take  care  to  speak  no  evil,  all  of  which  are  good,  seemly 
and  edifying  goals  to  pursue.  But  why?  Simply  so  that  they  can  do  the  things  they  will  be  prevented  from  doing  if  they 
are  done  by  the  laity.  Who  will  deny  that  laziness  cannot  survive  without  money  to  support  it?  If  we  were  to  spend  our 
money  on  our  own  pleasures,  the  friar  would  no  longer  be  able  to  idle  away  his  time  in  the  cloisters;  if  we  were  to  go 
pursuing  the  ladies,  the  friars  would  be  put  out  of  business;  if  we  failed  to  practise  patience  and  forgive  all  wrongs,  the 
friar  would  no  longer  have  the  effrontery  to  call  upon  us  in  our  own  homes  and  corrupt  our  families.  But  why  should  I 
elaborate  every  point  in  detail?  Every  time  they  come  out  with  that  hoary  old  excuse  of  theirs,  they  condemn  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  men  and  women.  Why  do  they  not  choose  to  remain  within  their  own  walls,  if  they  feel 
themselves  unable  to  behave  in  a  chaste  and  godly  manner?  Or  if  they  really  must  rub  shoulders  with  the  laity,  why  do 
they  not  follow  that  other  holy  text  from  the  Gospel:  “Then  Christ  began  to  act  and  to  teach”?  Let  them  set  an  example, 
before  they  start  preaching  to  the  rest  of  us.  In  my  time  I’ve  seen  a  thousand  of  them  laying  siege,  paying  visits  and 
making  love,  not  only  to  ordinary  women  but  to  nuns  in  convents;  and  some  of  them  were  the  ones  who  ranted  loudest 
from  the  pulpit.  Are  these,  then,  the  people  whose  advice  we  should  follow?  Anyone  is  free  to  do  so  if  he  likes,  but  God 
knows  whether  he  will  be  acting  wisely. 

‘However,  even  supposing  we  granted  that  the  friar  who  censured  you  was  right  in  this  instance,  and  that  to  break 
one’s  marriage  vows  is  a  very  grave  offence,  is  it  not  far  worse  to  steal?  Is  it  not  far  worse  to  murder  a  man  or  send  him 


wandering  through  the  world  in  exile?  Everyone  will  agree  that  it  is,  because  after  all,  for  a  woman  to  have  intimate 
relations  with  a  man  is  a  natural  sin,  but  to  rob  him  or  to  kill  him  or  expel  him  is  to  act  from  evil  intention. 

‘That  you  did  indeed  rob  Tedaldo  I  have  already  proved  to  you  just  now,  for  you  removed  yourself  from  him  when 
you  belonged  to  him  of  your  own  free  will.  Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  you  did  your  utmost  to  murder  him,  for  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising,  in  view  of  the  cruel  way  you  treated  him,  if  he  had  taken  his  own  life;  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  the  accessory  to  a  crime  is  as  guilty  as  the  person  who  actually  commits  it.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  you 
were  responsible  for  condemning  him  to  wander  through  the  world  for  seven  whole  years  in  exile.  So  that  on  any  one  of 
the  three  articles  to  which  I  have  referred,  you  committed  a  far  greater  sin  than  by  your  intimacy  with  him.  But  let  us 
consider  the  matter  more  closely.  Could  it  be  that  Tedaldo  deserved  all  he  received?  He  certainly  did  not,  as  you  yourself 
have  already  conceded;  and  besides,  I  know  that  he  loves  you  more  dearly  than  his  very  life. 

‘Nothing  was  ever  so  warmly  revered,  so  greatly  extolled,  or  so  highly  exalted  as  you  were  by  him  above  all  other 
women,  whenever  he  could  speak  of  you  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion.  To  you  alone  he  entrusted  the  whole  of  his 
well-being,  the  whole  of  his  honour,  the  whole  of  his  freedom.  Was  he  not  a  noble  youth?  Was  he  not  as  handsome  as  any 
of  his  fellow  citizens?  Was  he  not  outstanding  in  those  activities  and  accomplishments  that  pertain  to  the  young?  Was  he 
not  loved,  esteemed,  and  given  a  ready  welcome  by  all  who  met  him?  This,  too,  you  will  be  willing  to  concede. 

‘What  possible  reason  could  you  have  had,  then,  for  heeding  the  insane  ravings  of  a  stupid,  envious  little  friar  and 
deciding  to  treat  him  so  cruelly?  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  certain  women  make  the  mistake  of  holding  themselves  aloof 
from  men  and  looking  down  upon  them?  If  they  would  only  consider  their  own  natures,  and  stop  to  think  of  how  much 
more  nobility  God  has  conceded  to  man  than  to  any  of  the  other  animals,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  proud  of  a  man’s 
love  and  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  please  him,  so  that  he  would  never  grow 
tired  of  loving  them.  Did  you  do  all  this?  No,  because  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  swayed  by  the  words  of  a  friar  who  must 
without  a  doubt  have  been  some  soup-guzzling  pie-muncher,  and  who  in  all  probability  intended  to  install  himself  in  the 
place  from  which  he  was  intent  on  dislodging  another. 

‘This,  then,  was  the  sin  which  divine  justice,  all  of  whose  dealings  are  perfectly  balanced,  would  not  allow  to  remain 
unpunished.  You  tried  without  good  reason  to  remove  yourself  from  Tedaldo;  and  likewise  your  husband’s  life,  without 
good  reason,  has  been  placed  in  jeopardy  and  remains  in  jeopardy  on  Tedaldo ’s  account,  whilst  you  yourself  have  been 
cast  into  sorrow.  If  you  want  to  release  yourself  from  this  affliction,  here  is  what  you  must  promise,  or  rather,  what  you 
must  do:  if  it  were  ever  to  happen  that  Tedaldo  returned  here  from  his  lengthy  exile,  you  must  restore  to  him  your 
favour,  your  love,  your  goodwill  and  intimate  friendship,  and  reinstate  him  in  the  position  he  occupied  before  you  so 
foolishly  heeded  that  lunatic  friar.’ 

Here  the  pilgrim  finished  speaking,  and  meanwhile  the  lady  had  listened  in  rapt  attention  to  every  word  he  had 
uttered,  for  she  felt  his  arguments  to  be  very  sound  and  was  convinced,  having  heard  him  say  so,  that  her  affliction  really 
stemmed  from  that  one  sin  of  hers. 

‘Friend  of  God,’  she  said,  ‘I  know  full  well  that  what  you  say  is  true,  and  you  have  taught  me  a  great  deal  about  friars, 
all  of  whom  I  have  hitherto  regarded  as  saints.  I  can  see  that  I  undoubtedly  committed  a  serious  error  in  behaving  as  I  did 
towards  Tedaldo,  and  if  it  lay  within  my  power  I  would  willingly  make  amends  in  the  way  you  suggest.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done?  Tedaldo  cannot  ever  return  here  again;  he  is  dead.  So  what  is  the  point  of  my  giving  you  a  pledge  that  I  cannot 
keep?’ 

‘Madam,’  said  the  pilgrim,  ‘God  has  revealed  to  me  that  Tedaldo  is  not  dead  at  all,  but  alive  and  well,  and  if  only  he 
enjoyed  your  favour  he  would  also  be  happy.’ 

‘But  you  must  surely  be  mistaken,’  said  the  lady.  ‘I  saw  him  lying  dead  from  a  number  of  stab-wounds  on  my  own 
doorstep,  and  held  him  in  these  arms  and  shed  countless  tears  on  his  poor  dead  face,  which  possibly  accounts  for  the 
malicious  gossip  that  has  been  put  about.’ 


‘No  matter  what  you  may  say,  madam,’  said  the  pilgrim,  ‘I  assure  you  that  Tedaldo  is  alive.  And  provided  that  you 
give  me  the  pledge  and  intend  to  keep  it,  there  is  every  hope  of  your  seeing  him  soon.’ 

‘I  will  do  it,  and  willingly,’  said  the  lady.  ‘Nothing  would  bring  me  greater  joy  than  to  see  my  husband  released 
unharmed  and  Tedaldo  alive.’ 

Tedaldo  now  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  himself  known  to  the  lady  and  reassure  her  about  her  husband. 

‘Madam,’  he  said,  ‘in  order  to  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  your  husband,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  an  important  secret, 
which  you  must  take  care  never  to  reveal  for  as  long  as  you  live.’ 

Since  they  were  alone  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  house  (the  lady  being  quite  disarmed  by  the  pilgrim’s  appearance 
of  saintliness),  Tedaldo  drew  forth  a  ring  which  he  had  religiously  preserved  and  which  the  lady  had  given  him  on  their 
last  night  together,  and  held  it  out  for  her  to  see,  saying: 

‘Do  you  know  this  ring,  madam?’ 

The  lady  recognized  it  at  once. 

‘I  do  indeed,  sir,’  she  replied.  ‘I  gave  it  long  ago  to  Tedaldo.’ 

The  pilgrim  thereupon  stood  up  straight,  and  having  thrown  off  his  cloak  and  removed  his  hood,  he  addressed  her  in  a 
Florentine  accent,  saying: 

‘And  do  you  know  me,  too?’ 

When  the  lady  saw  that  it  was  Tedaldo,  she  was  utterly  astonished,  and  began  to  tremble  with  fright,  as  though  she 
were  seeing  a  ghost.  Far  from  rushing  forward  to  welcome  a  Tedaldo  who  had  returned  from  Cyprus,  she  shrank  back  in 
terror  from  a  Tedaldo  who  had  seemingly  risen  from  the  grave. 

‘Do  not  be  afraid,  my  lady,’  he  said.  ‘I  really  am  your  Tedaldo.  I  am  alive  and  well,  and  whatever  you  and  my  brothers 
may  believe,  I  never  died  and  was  never  murdered.’ 

Somewhat  reassured  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  lady  looked  at  him  more  closely,  and  having  convinced  herself  that 
he  really  was  Tedaldo,  she  burst  into  tears,  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  saying: 

‘Tedaldo,  my  sweet  Tedaldo,  you  are  welcome!’ 

‘My  lady,’  said  Tedaldo,  after  embracing  and  kissing  her,  ‘there  is  no  time  now  to  exchange  more  intimate  greetings.  I 
must  go  and  arrange  for  Aldobrandino  to  be  restored  to  you  safe  and  sound,  and  trust  that  you  will  hear  good  news  of  my 
endeavours  before  tomorrow  evening.  Indeed,  I  fully  expect  by  tonight  to  hear  that  he  is  safe,  in  which  case  I  should  like 
to  come  and  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  more  leisurely  way  than  I  have  time  for  at  present.’ 

Donning  once  again  his  pilgrim’s  cloak  and  hood,  he  kissed  the  lady  a  second  time,  assured  her  that  everything  would 
be  all  right,  and  left  her.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Aldobrandino,  more  preoccupied  with  the  dread  of  his 
impending  doom  than  with  the  hope  of  his  future  release,  was  being  held  prisoner.  And  having  been  admitted  to 
Aldobrandino’s  cell  by  the  prison-warders,  who  assumed  that  he  had  come  to  minister  to  the  condemned  man,  he  sat 
down  beside  him,  saying: 

‘Aldobrandino,  I  am  a  friend,  sent  here  to  save  you  by  God,  who  has  been  moved  to  pity  by  your  innocence.  If, 
therefore,  out  of  reverence  to  Him  you  will  grant  me  the  trifling  favour  that  I  am  about  to  ask  of  you,  it  is  certain  that  by 
tomorrow  evening,  instead  of  languishing  here  under  sentence  of  death,  you  will  hear  the  news  of  your  acquittal.’ 

‘Good  sir,’  Aldobrandino  replied,  ‘I  neither  know  you  nor  recall  ever  having  seen  you  before,  but  since  you  show 
concern  for  my  safety,  you  must  indeed  be  a  friend.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  did  not  commit  the  crime  for  which  it  is  said 
that  I  must  be  condemned  to  death,  even  though  I  have  sinned  in  many  other  ways,  which  possibly  explains  my  present 
predicament.  In  all  reverence  to  God,  however,  I  can  tell  you  this:  that  if  He  were  to  have  mercy  on  me  now,  there  is 
nothing,  whether  great  or  small,  that  I  would  not  do,  and  do  willingly,  let  alone  promise.  Ask  of  me  what  you  please, 
then,  for  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  if  I  should  happen  to  be  released  I  shall  honour  my  word  to  the  letter.’ 


‘All  I  want  you  to  do,’  replied  the  pilgrim,  ‘is  to  pardon  Tedaldo’s  four  brothers  for  landing  you  in  this  plight  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  you  murdered  their  brother,  and,  provided  that  they  ask  you  to  forgive  them,  to  treat  them  as  your 
own  kith  and  kin.’ 

‘Only  the  person  who  has  been  wronged,’  replied  Aldobrandino,  ‘knows  how  sweet  and  how  intense  is  the  desire  for 
revenge.  But  in  order  that  God  may  take  thought  for  my  salvation,  I  shall  willingly  forgive  them;  indeed,  I  do  forgive 
them,  here  and  now.  And  if  I  ever  emerge  from  this  place  with  my  life  and  liberty,  I  shall  act  in  a  way  that  will  certainly 
meet  with  your  approval.’ 

This  reply  satisfied  the  pilgrim,  and  without  enlightening  him  any  further  he  departed,  strongly  urging  him  to  be  of 
good  cheer  and  assuring  him  that  before  the  next  day  was  over  he  would  hear  the  news  of  his  deliverance. 

After  leaving  Aldobrandino,  he  made  his  way  to  the  law-courts  and  obtained  a  private  interview  with  the  most  senior 
official. 

‘Sir,’  he  began,  ‘no  man,  especially  in  your  position,  should  ever  shrink  from  the  task  of  uncovering  the  truth,  so  that, 
when  a  crime  is  committed,  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  and  not  on  the  innocent.  So  as  to  ensure  that  this 
is  done,  thus  bringing  credit  to  yourself  and  retribution  to  those  who  have  earned  it,  I  have  been  prompted  to  call  upon 
you.  As  you  know,  you  have  brought  Aldobrandino  Palermini  to  trial,  you  think  you  have  discovered  convincing  proof 
that  he  is  the  man  who  murdered  Tedaldo  Elisei,  and  you  are  about  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him.  But  the  evidence  is 
false  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  to  you  between  now  and  midnight  by  handing  over  the 
young  man’s  real  murderers.’ 

The  worthy  official  was  already  feeling  sorry  for  Aldobrandino,  and  gladly  gave  ear  to  the  words  of  the  pilgrim,  who 
furnished  him  with  such  a  wealth  of  corroborative  detail  that  he  had  the  two  inn  keeping  brothers  and  their  servant 
arrested,  without  a  struggle,  shortly  after  they  had  retired  to  bed.  Being  determined  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  have  put  them  to  the  torture,  but  they  broke  down  and  made  a  full  confession,  individually  at  first  and  then  all 
together,  saying  that  they  were  the  people  who  had  murdered  Tedaldo  Elisei,  who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  them.  On 
being  asked  the  reason,  they  said  it  was  because  he  had  been  pestering  one  of  their  wives  whilst  they  were  away  from  the 
inn,  and  that  he  had  tried  to  ravish  her. 

Having  heard  about  their  confession,  the  pilgrim  took  his  leave  of  the  official  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  house  of 
Monna  Ermellina,  which  he  entered  unobserved.  All  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed,  and  he  found  her  waiting  up  alone  for 
him,  equally  desirous  of  hearing  good  news  about  her  husband  and  of  being  fully  reunited  with  Tedaldo.  He  went  up  to 
her,  smiling  happily,  and  said: 

‘My  darling  mistress,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  it  is  certain  that  Aldobrandino  will  be  restored  to  you  here  tomorrow,  safe 
and  sound.’  And  in  order  to  prove  to  her  that  it  was  so,  he  told  her  of  all  he  had  done. 

Monna  Ermellina  was  the  happiest  woman  who  ever  lived,  for  twice  in  quick  succession  the  impossible  had  happened: 
in  the  first  place  she  had  got  Tedaldo  back  again,  alive  and  well,  after  genuinely  thinking  she  had  mourned  him  as  dead, 
and  in  the  second  she  had  seen  Aldobrandino  delivered  from  danger  when  she  thought  that  within  a  few  days  she  would 
be  having  to  mourn  his  death  also.  And  so,  passionately  hugging  Tedaldo  and  smothering  him  with  kisses,  she  retired 
with  him  to  bed,  where,  to  their  mutual  and  delectable  joy,  they  gladly  and  graciously  made  their  peace  with  one 
another. 

A  little  before  daybreak,  Tedaldo  arose,  having  apprised  the  lady  of  his  intentions  and  repeated  his  plea  that  she 
should  keep  everything  secret,  and  putting  on  his  pilgrim’s  garb,  he  left  the  house,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  act  on  Aldobrandino’s  behalf. 

As  soon  as  dawn  arrived,  the  magistrates,  confident  that  all  the  relevant  facts  were  now  in  their  possession,  set 
Aldobrandino  at  liberty;  and  a  few  days  later  they  had  the  delinquents  beheaded  at  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

Aldobrandino  was  overjoyed  to  find  himself  at  liberty,  and  so  too  were  his  wife  and  all  his  friends  and  relatives.  Knowing 


full  well  that  the  whole  thing  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  pilgrim,  they  offered  him  their  hospitality  for  as  long  as  he 
chose  to  remain  in  the  city.  And  having  brought  him  to  their  house,  they  feted  and  feasted  him  without  being  able  to 
stop,  especially  the  lady,  since  she  alone  knew  who  it  was  she  was  honouring.  But  before  very  long,  having  learned  that 
his  brothers  were  being  held  up  to  ridicule  on  account  of  Aldobrandino’s  release  and  that  they  had  armed  themselves  in 
fear  and  trembling,  he  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  reconcile  the  two  sides,  and  reminded  Aldobrandino  of  his 
promise.  Aldobrandino  readily  agreed  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  pilgrim  persuaded  him  to  arrange  a  sumptuous  banquet  for 
the  following  day,  to  which  he  was  to  invite  not  only  his  own  relatives  and  womenfolk  but  also  the  four  brothers  and 
their  wives.  Moreover,  the  pilgrim  offered  to  call  on  the  four  brothers  in  person  and  invite  them  to  the  reunion  and 
banquet  on  Aldobrandino’s  behalf. 

Aldobrandino  gave  his  consent,  whereupon  the  pilgrim  immediately  went  to  call  upon  the  four  brothers,  and  having 
told  them  as  much  as  they  needed  to  know,  he  eventually  persuaded  them  without  difficulty,  using  impeccable 
arguments,  to  ask  Aldobrandino’s  forgiveness  and  patch  up  their  differences  with  him.  He  then  invited  them  to  take  their 
wives  along  to  Aldobrandino’s  banquet  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  brothers,  being  convinced  of  his  good  faith, 
gladly  agreed  to  do  so. 

Next  morning,  therefore,  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  Tedaldo’s  four  brothers,  still  dressed  in  black  and  accompanied  by 
some  friends  of  theirs,  presented  themselves  at  the  house  of  Aldobrandino,  who  was  waiting  to  greet  them.  And  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people  who  had  been  invited  by  Aldobrandino  to  join  them  in  the  festivities,  they  laid  their  weapons 
on  the  ground  and  threw  themselves  on  Aldobrandino’s  mercy,  asking  him  to  forgive  them  for  the  way  they  had  treated 
him.  Aldobrandino  received  them  with  affection,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  having  kissed  each  one  of  them  on  the  mouth, 
he  quickly  said  what  he  had  to  say  and  pardoned  them  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered.  They  then  made  way  for  their 
wives  and  sisters,  who  were  all  dressed  in  mourning,  and  were  given  a  gracious  welcome  by  Monna  Ermellina  and  the 
other  ladies.  Then  all  the  guests,  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike,  sat  down  to  a  splendid  meal,  excellent  in  every  respect  save 
for  the  general  air  of  reticence  engendered  by  the  recent  bereavement  which  Tedaldo’s  kinsfolk  had  suffered,  and  which 
was  made  more  apparent  by  the  sombre  clothes  they  were  wearing.  For  this  very  reason,  in  fact,  some  people  had 
condemned  the  pilgrim’s  scheme  for  holding  the  banquet,  and  Tedaldo,  who  was  well  aware  of  their  objections,  felt  that 
the  time  had  now  come  to  spring  his  surprise  and  disperse  the  mists  of  melancholy.  He  therefore  rose  to  his  feet  while  the 
others  were  still  eating  their  dessert,  and  said: 

‘All  that  this  banquet  requires  to  bring  it  to  life  is  the  presence  of  Tedaldo.  He  has  been  here  all  the  time,  as  it 
happens,  but  since  you  have  failed  to  notice  him,  I  want  to  point  him  out.’ 

Then,  throwing  off  his  cloak  and  all  his  pilgrim’s  clothing,  he  stood  before  them  wearing  a  tunic  of  green  taffeta,  to  be 
inspected  and  scrutinized  at  great  length,  and  with  no  small  display  of  astonishment,  before  anyone  ventured  to  believe 
that  he  really  was  Tedaldo.  Seeing  how  incredulous  they  looked,  Tedaldo  identified  the  families  to  which  they  belonged, 
told  them  about  various  things  that  had  happened  to  them,  and  described  his  own  adventures,  whereupon  his  brothers 
and  the  other  men  rushed  to  embrace  him,  all  weeping  with  joy,  and  the  ladies  followed  their  example,  kinsfolk  and 
others  alike,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Monna  Ermellina. 

‘Ermellina!’  exclaimed  Aldobrandino.  ‘What  is  this  that  I  see?  Why  are  you  not  greeting  Tedaldo,  like  the  other  ladies?’ 

‘I  would  greet  him  more  willingly,’  she  replied,  in  everyone’s  hearing,  ‘than  any  of  the  ladies  who  have  done  so 
already,  because  it  was  thanks  to  him  that  you  have  been  restored  to  me,  and  thus  my  debt  to  him  is  greater  than 
anyone’s.  But  I  refrain  because  of  the  mischievous  things  that  were  said  when  we  were  mourning  the  man  we  mistook  for 
Tedaldo.’ 

‘Away  with  you!’  said  Aldobrandino.  ‘Do  you  suppose  I  pay  any  attention  to  gossip-mongers?  He  has  amply  proved 
that  the  stories  were  untrue  by  securing  my  release,  and  I  never  believed  them  in  the  first  place.  Up  you  get,  quickly;  go 
and  embrace  him.’ 

The  lady  could  desire  nothing  better,  and  was  not  slow  to  obey  her  husband’s  instructions.  Rising  from  her  place,  she 


threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  as  the  other  ladies  had  done,  and  gave  him  an  ecstatic  welcome. 

Tedaldo’s  brothers  were  delighted  by  Aldobrandino’s  magnanimous  gesture,  as  were  all  the  other  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  were  present;  and  so  it  was  that  every  trace  of  the  doubts  implanted  in  certain  people’s  minds  by  the  rumours 
was  expelled. 

Now  that  everyone  had  given  Tedaldo  a  handsome  welcome,  he  himself  stripped  his  brothers  of  their  mourning,  tore 
asunder  the  sombre  dresses  that  their  wives  and  sisters  were  wearing,  and  ordered  different  clothes  to  be  brought.  And 
when  all  were  newly  attired,  they  made  merry  with  a  number  of  songs,  dances  and  other  entertainments,  so  that  in 
contrast  to  its  subdued  beginning  the  banquet  had  a  noisy  ending.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  they  immediately  made  their  way 
to  Tedaldo’s  house,  singing  and  dancing  as  they  went,  and  dined  there  that  evening.  And  without  varying  the  order  of 
their  festivities,  they  kept  the  party  going  for  several  days  in  succession. 

For  some  time,  the  Florentines  thought  of  Tedaldo  as  a  man  who  had  miraculously  risen  from  the  grave.  Many  people, 
including  his  own  brothers,  were  left  with  a  faint  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  he  was  not  really  Tedaldo  at  all.  Even 
now,  in  fact,  they  were  not  entirely  convinced,  and  they  would  possibly  have  remained  unconvinced  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  but  for  the  fact  that  some  days  later  they  accidentally  discovered  who  the  murdered  man  was. 

It  happened  like  this.  One  day,  a  group  of  soldiers  from  Lunigiana  were  passing  the  house,  and  when  they  caught  sight 
of  Tedaldo  they  rushed  towards  him,  exclaiming: 

‘Good  old  Faziuolo!’ 

Tedaldo  informed  them,  in  the  presence  of  his  brothers,  that  they  were  mistaking  him  for  another,  and  as  soon  as  they 
heard  his  voice  they  became  embarrassed  and  gave  him  their  apologies. 

‘God’s  truth!’  they  said.  ‘You  are  the  living  image  of  a  mate  of  ours  called  Faziuolo  da  Pontremoli,  who  came  here 
about  a  fortnight  or  so  ago  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  It’s  no  wonder  we  were  surprised  by  the  clothes  you’re 
wearing,  because  he  was  just  a  common  soldier  like  ourselves.’ 

On  hearing  this,  Tedaldo’s  eldest  brother  interrupted  to  ask  what  sort  of  clothes  this  Faziuolo  of  theirs  had  been 
wearing.  Their  description  fitted  the  facts  so  precisely,  that  what  with  this  and  other  indications,  it  became  quite  obvious 
that  the  murdered  man  was  not  Tedaldo,  but  Faziuolo;  and  thenceforth,  neither  Tedaldo’s  brothers  nor  anyone  else 
harboured  any  further  doubts  about  him. 

Tedaldo,  who  had  made  a  fortune  during  his  absence,  remained  constant  in  his  love,  whilst  for  her  part  his  mistress 
never  rebuffed  him  again.  And  by  proceeding  with  discretion,  they  long  enjoyed  their  love  together.  May  God  grant  that 
we  enjoy  ours  likewise. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


Ferondo,  having  consumed  a  special  powder,  is  buried  for  dead.  The  Abbot  who  is  cavorting  with  his  wife  removes  him  from  his 
tomb,  imprisons  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  in  Purgatory.  He  is  later  resurrected,  and  raises  as  his  own  a  child  begotten  on 
his  wife  by  the  Abbot. 

Emilia  had  thus  reached  the  end  of  her  story,  which  in  spite  of  its  length  was  not  unfavourably  received.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  maintained  that  it  had  been  briefly  told,  considering  the  number  and  variety  of  the  incidents  it  had  touched 
upon.  And  now  the  queen,  making  her  wishes  evident  by  a  brief  nod  in  the  direction  of  Lauretta,  induced  her  to  begin: 

Dearest  ladies,  I  find  myself  confronted  by  a  true  story,  demanding  to  be  told,  which  sounds  far  more  fictitious  than 
was  actually  the  case,  and  of  which  I  was  reminded  when  I  heard  of  the  man  who  was  buried  and  mourned  in  mistake  for 
another.  My  story,  then,  is  about  a  living  man  who  was  buried  for  dead,  and  who  later,  on  emerging  from  his  tomb,  was 
convinced  that  he  had  truly  died  and  been  resurrected  -  a  belief  that  was  shared  by  many  other  people,  who 
consequently  venerated  him  as  a  Saint  when  they  should  have  been  condemning  him  as  a  fool. 

* 

In  Tuscany,  then,  there  was  and  still  is  a  certain  abbey,  situated,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  a  little  off  the  beaten  track.  Its 
newly  appointed  abbot  was  a  former  monk  who  was  a  veritable  saint  of  a  man  in  all  his  ways  except  for  his  womanizing, 
a  hobby  that  he  pursued  so  discreetly  that  very  few  people  suspected,  let  alone  knew  about  it,  and  hence  he  was 
considered  to  be  very  saintly  and  upright  in  every  respect. 

Now,  this  abbot  happened  to  become  closely  acquainted  with  a  very  wealthy  yeoman  called  Ferondo,  an  exceedingly 
coarse  and  unimaginative  fellow  whose  company  he  suffered  only  because  Ferondo’s  simple  ways  were  sometimes  a 
source  of  amusement.  From  associating  with  Ferondo,  the  Abbot  made  the  discovery  that  he  was  married  to  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  and  he  fell  so  ardently  in  love  with  her  that  she  occupied  his  thoughts  day  and  night,  and  he  could 
concentrate  on  nothing  else.  But  when  he  further  discovered  that  Ferondo,  for  all  his  fatuousness  and  stupidity  in  every 
other  respect,  was  extremely  sensible  in  his  devotion  to  this  wife  of  his,  and  kept  a  careful  watch  upon  her,  the  Abbot  was 
driven  to  the  brink  of  despair.  Nevertheless,  being  very  shrewd,  he  managed  on  occasion  to  persuade  Ferondo  to  bring 
her  to  the  abbey,  when  they  would  all  go  for  a  pleasant  stroll  together  in  the  grounds  and  the  Abbot  would  converse  with 
them  in  a  highly  polite  and  articulate  manner  about  the  blessedness  of  the  life  eternal  and  the  saintly  deeds  of  various 
men  and  women  of  the  past.  Because  of  this,  the  lady  was  seized  with  the  desire  of  going  to  him  for  confession,  and  she 
asked  and  obtained  Ferondo’s  permission  to  do  so. 

And  thus,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Abbot,  the  lady  came  to  him  in  order  to  be  confessed.  First  of  all,  however, 
having  seated  herself  at  his  feet,1  she  addressed  him  as  follows: 

‘Sir,  if  God  had  given  me  a  real  husband,  or  no  husband  at  all,  perhaps  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  set  out  under  your 
guidance  along  the  path  you  were  telling  us  about,  which  leads  to  the  life  eternal.  Considering  the  sort  of  man  Ferondo  is, 
and  the  moronic  way  he  behaves,  I  am  no  better  off  than  a  widow.  Yet  I  am  a  married  woman,  inasmuch  as,  while  he 
lives,  I  cannot  have  any  other  husband  except  this  half-witted  oaf  who  for  no  reason  whatever  guards  me  with  such 
extraordinary  and  excessive  jealousy  that  my  life  with  him  is  one  long  torment  and  misery.  And  so,  before  going  any 
further  with  my  confession,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  with  all  my  heart,  to  advise  me  what  to  do  about  it.  For  unless  I  take 
this  as  the  starting  point  of  my  endeavours  to  lead  a  better  life,  no  amount  of  confessing  or  of  other  pious  deeds  will  do 
me  any  good.’ 

These  sentiments  were  very  much  to  the  liking  of  the  Abbot,  who  felt  that  Fortune  had  placed  his  greatest  desire 
within  sight  of  fulfilment. 

‘My  daughter,’  he  said,  ‘I  consider  it  a  great  affliction  for  a  beautiful  and  sensitive  woman  like  yourself  to  have  a  half¬ 
witted  husband,  but  I  consider  it  an  even  greater  affliction  to  have  a  husband  who  is  jealous;  and  since  you  are  saddled 


with  both,  I  can  well  believe  what  you  say  about  your  torment  and  misery.  Without  going  into  too  many  details,  there  is 
only  one  piece  of  advice,  only  one  remedy,  that  I  can  suggest:  namely,  that  Ferondo  must  be  cured  of  his  jealousy.  What 
is  more,  I  am  able  to  provide  him  with  the  very  medicine  he  needs,  if  only  you  have  the  necessary  will  to  keep  what  I  tell 
you  a  secret.’ 

‘Have  no  fear  on  that  account,  Father,’  said  the  lady,  ‘for  I  would  sooner  die  than  repeat  anything  you  had  asked  me  to 
keep  to  myself.  But  how  is  this  cure  to  be  effected?’ 

‘If  we  want  him  to  recover,’  replied  the  Abbot,  ‘then  obviously  he  will  have  to  go  to  Purgatory.’ 

‘But  how  can  he  go  there  if  he’s  still  alive?’ 

‘He  will  have  to  die,  that  is  how  he  will  go  there.  And  when  he  has  had  enough  punishment  to  purge  him  of  this 
jealousy  of  his,  we  shall  recite  certain  prayers  asking  God  to  bring  him  back  to  life,  and  God  will  attend  to  it.’ 

‘Am  I  to  be  left  a  widow,  then?’ 

‘Yes,  for  a  while.  But  you  must  take  good  care  not  to  remarry,  because  if  you  did,  God  would  take  it  amiss.  And 
besides,  you  would  have  to  go  back  to  Ferondo  when  he  returned  from  Purgatory,  and  he  would  be  more  jealous  than 
ever.’ 

‘It  sounds  all  right  to  me,  provided  it  cures  this  malady  of  his,  so  that  I  no  longer  have  to  spend  my  whole  life  under 
lock  and  key.  Do  whatever  you  think  best.’ 

‘Right  you  are,’  said  the  Abbot.  ‘But  what  reward  are  you  prepared  to  offer  me  for  rendering  you  so  useful  a  service?’ 

‘Whatever  you  ask,  Father,  provided  I  have  it  to  give,’  she  replied.  ‘But  what  possible  reward  could  a  there  woman  like 
myself  offer  to  a  man  in  your  position?’ 

‘Madam,’  said  the  Abbot,  ‘you  can  do  as  much  for  me  as  I  am  about  to  do  for  you.  Just  as  I  am  making  preparations 
for  your  welfare  and  happiness,  so  you  can  do  something  that  will  lead  to  my  freedom  and  salvation.’ 

‘In  that  case,’  said  the  lady,  ‘I  am  quite  willing  to  do  it.’ 

‘All  you  need  to  do,’  said  the  Abbot,  ‘is  to  give  me  your  love  and  let  me  enjoy  you.  I  am  burning  all  over;  I  am  pining 
for  you.’ 

‘Oh,  Father!’  exclaimed  the  lady,  who  was  hardly  able  to  believe  her  ears.  ‘Whatever  are  you  asking  me  to  do?  I 
always  took  you  for  a  saint.  Is  this  the  sort  of  request  a  saintly  man  should  be  making  to  a  lady  who  goes  to  him  for 
advice?’ 

‘Do  not  be  so  astonished,  my  treasure,’  said  the  Abbot.  ‘No  loss  of  saintliness  is  involved,2  for  saintliness  resides  in  the 
soul,  and  what  I  am  asking  of  you  is  merely  a  sin  of  the  body.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  your  beauty  is  so  overpowering  that 
love  compels  me  to  speak  out.  And  what  I  say  is  this,  that  when  you  consider  that  your  beauty  is  admired  by  a  Saint,  you 
have  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  than  other  women,  because  Saints  are  accustomed  to  seeing  the  beauties  of  Heaven. 
Furthermore,  even  though  I  am  an  Abbot,  I  am  a  man  like  the  others  and  as  you  can  see  I  am  still  quite  young.  It  should 
not  be  too  difficult  for  you  to  comply  with  my  request;  on  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  welcome  it,  because  whilst  Ferondo 
is  away  in  Purgatory,  I  will  come  and  keep  you  company  every  night  and  provide  you  with  all  the  solace  that  he  should 
be  giving  you.  Nobody  will  suspect  us,  because  my  reputation  stands  at  least  as  high  with  everyone  else  as  it  formerly  did 
with  you.  Do  not  cast  aside  this  special  favour  which  is  sent  to  you  by  God,  for  you  can  have  something  that  countless 
women  yearn  for,  and  if  you  are  sensible  enough  to  accept  my  advice,  it  will  be  yours.  Moreover,  I  possess  some  fine, 
precious  jewels,  and  I  intend  that  you  alone  should  have  them.  Do  not  therefore  refuse,  my  dearest,  to  do  me  a  service 
that  I  will  do  for  you  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.’ 

Not  knowing  how  to  refuse  him,  yet  feeling  it  was  wrong  to  grant  his  request,  the  lady  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the 
ground.  The  Abbot  knew  that  she  had  heard  him,  and  when  he  saw  her  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  he  felt  she  was  already 
half-converted.  He  therefore  followed  up  his  previous  arguments  with  a  torrent  of  new  ones,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  talking,  he  had  convinced  her  that  it  was  all  for  the  best.  And  so  in  bashful  tones  she  placed  herself  entirely  at 


his  disposal,  adding  that  she  could  do  nothing  until  Ferondo  had  gone  to  Purgatory. 

‘In  that  case,’  said  the  Abbot,  beaming  with  joy,  ‘we  shall  see  that  he  goes  there  at  once.  Send  him  along  to  see  me 
tomorrow,  or  the  following  day.’ 

Whereupon  he  furtively  slipped  a  magnificent  ring  into  her  hand,  and  sent  her  away.  The  lady  was  delight  with  her 
present,  and  looked  forward  to  receiving  others.  And  having  rejoined  her  companions,  she  regaled  them  with  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  Abbot’s  saintliness  as  they  made  their  way  home  together. 

A  few  days  later,  Ferondo  called  at  the  abbey,  and  no  sooner  did  the  Abbot  see  him  than  he  decided  to  pack  him  off  to 
Purgatory.  So  he  sought  out  a  wondrous  powder  which  had  been  given  him  in  the  East  by  a  mighty  prince,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  the  one  used  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain3  whenever  he  wanted  to  send  people  to  his  paradise 
in  their  sleep  or  bring  them  back  again.  The  prince  had  further  assured  him  that  by  varying  the  dose,  one  could  render 
people  unconscious  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  during  which  they  slept  so  profoundly  that  nobody  would  ever  guess 
that  they  were  still  alive.  Without  letting  Ferondo  see  what  he  was  doing,  the  Abbot  measured  out  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
put  him  to  sleep  for  three  days,  poured  it  into  a  glass  of  somewhat  cloudy  wine,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  drink  whilst  they 
were  still  in  his  cell.  He  then  led  him  off  to  the  cloister,  where  he  and  several  of  his  monks  began  to  amuse  themselves  at 
Ferondo’s  expense  and  make  fun  of  his  imbecilities.  Before  very  long,  however,  the  powder  began  to  take  effect,  and 
Ferondo,  being  suddenly  overcome  by  a  powerful  sensation  of  drowsiness,  fell  asleep  where  he  was  standing  and 
collapsed  to  the  ground  unconscious. 

The  Abbot,  feigning  consternation  at  this  occurrence,  got  someone  to  loosen  his  clothing,  sent  for  cold  water  and  had 
it  sprinkled  over  Ferondo’s  face,  and  ordered  various  other  remedies  to  be  applied,  as  though  he  were  intent  on  restoring 
the  life  and  feeling  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  his  stomach-wind  or  whatever  else  it  was  that  had  felled  him.  But 
on  seeing  that  he  failed  to  come  round  despite  all  their  efforts,  and  on  testing  his  pulse  and  finding  it  had  stopped,  the 
Abbot  and  his  monks  unanimously  concluded  that  he  must  be  dead.  So  somebody  was  sent  to  inform  his  wife  and 
kinsfolk,  and  they  all  came  rushing  to  the  scene.  And  when  his  wife  and  kinswomen  had  finished  weeping,  the  Abbot 
caused  him  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  a  tomb,  in  the  clothes  he  was  wearing. 

Ferondo  and  his  wife  had  a  little  boy,  and  when  she  returned  home,  she  told  the  child  that  she  intended  to  stay  there 
for  the  rest  of  her  days.  Thus  she  remained  in  Ferondo’s  house,  and  applied  herself  to  the  task  of  looking  after  the  child 
and  administering  the  fortune  left  behind  by  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  the  Abbot  quietly  rose  from  his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Bolognese 
monk  whom  he  trusted  implicitly  and  who  had  arrived  that  same  day  from  Bologna,  he  dragged  Ferondo  from  the  tomb 
and  moved  him  into  a  vault,  totally  devoid  of  any  light,  which  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  monks  who  had 
broken  their  vows.  Having  removed  the  clothes  Ferondo  was  wearing  and  dressed  him  in  a  monastic  habit,  they  left  him 
lying  on  a  bundle  of  straw  until  such  time  as  he  should  come  to  his  senses.  And  in  the  meantime,  unbeknown  to  anyone 
else,  the  Bolognese  monk  waited  for  Ferondo  to  come  round,  having  been  told  what  to  do  by  the  Abbot. 

Next  day,  the  Abbot,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  his  monks,  called  on  the  lady  to  pay  her  his  respects,  and  found 
her  dressed  in  black  and  full  of  woe.  After  offering  her  a  few  words  of  comfort,  he  quietly  reminded  her  of  her  promise, 
and  the  lady,  having  caught  sight  of  another  fine  ring  on  the  Abbot’s  finger,  and  realizing  that  she  was  now  a  free  agent, 
unhindered  by  Ferondo  or  anyone  else,  told  him  that  she  was  ready  to  honour  it  and  arranged  for  him  to  call  there  after 
dark  that  evening. 

After  dark,  therefore,  the  Abbot  decked  himself  out  in  Ferondo’s  clothes  and  set  off  for  her  house  accompanied  by  his 
monk.  Having  spent  the  whole  night  in  her  arms  with  enormous  pleasure  and  delight,  he  returned  a  little  before  matins  to 
the  abbey,  and  from  then  on  he  went  regularly-  back  and  forth  on  the  same  errand.  It  occasionally  happened  that  people 
would  chance  upon  the  Abbot  as  he  wended  his  way  to  and  fro,  and  they  concluded  that  it  must  be  Ferondo’s  ghost, 
wandering  through  the  district  doing  penance.  So  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  various  strange  legends  grew  up  among  the 
simple  countryfolk,  and  some  of  these  reached  the  ears  of  Ferondo’s  wife,  who  was  not  mystified  in  the  slightest. 


When  Ferondo  recovered  his  senses,  without  having  the  faintest  idea  where  he  was,  the  Bolognese  monk  burst  in  upon 
him  brandishing  a  bunch  of  sticks;  and  with  a  terrifying  roar,  he  seized  hold  of  him  and  gave  him  a  severe  thrashing. 
Weeping  and  howling,  Ferondo  kept  repeating  the  same  question: 

‘Where  am  I?’ 

‘You  are  in  Purgatory,’  replied  the  monk. 

‘What?’  said  Ferondo.  ‘Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  dead,  then?’ 

‘You  certainly  are,’  said  the  monk;  whereupon  Ferondo  started  bemoaning  his  fate  and  weeping  over  the  plight  of  his 
wife  and  child,  coming  out  with  the  most  extraordinary  statements  imaginable. 

The  monk  then  brought  him  some  food  and  drink,  and  Ferondo  gasped  with  astonishment,  saying: 

‘Do  dead  people  eat?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  the  monk.  ‘As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  food  I  am  giving  you  was  sent  this  morning  to  the  church  by  the  woman 
who  was  your  wife,  with  a  request  that  masses  should  be  said  for  your  soul.  And  it  is  God’s  wish  that  you  should  have  it 
here  and  now.’ 

‘God  bless  her  little  heart!’  exclaimed  Ferondo.  ‘I  did  love  her  a  lot  of  course,  before  I  died.  Why,  I  used  to  hold  her  in 
my  arms  all  night,  and  I  never  stopped  kissing  her.  And  when  the  mood  took  me,  I  did  more  besides.’ 

His  appetite  being  enormous,  he  then  began  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the  wine  was  not  entirely  to  his  liking. 

‘God  damn  the  woman!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘This  wine  she’s  given  to  the  priest  didn’t  come  from  the  cask  alongside  the 
wall.’ 

He  continued  with  his  meal,  however,  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  monk  brandished  his  bunch  of  sticks  once  again, 
seized  him  a  second  time,  and  gave  him  another  severe  hiding. 

‘Hey!’  yelled  Ferondo,  making  the  dickens  of  a  protest.  ‘What  are  you  doing  this  to  me  for?’ 

‘Because  the  Almighty  has  given  strict  orders  that  you  are  to  be  beaten  twice  every  day.’ 

‘For  what  reason?’ 

‘Because  you  were  jealous  of  your  wife,  who  was  the  finest  woman  in  the  whole  district.’ 

‘Alas,  how  right  you  are,’  said  Ferondo.  ‘She  was  also  the  sweetest;  aye,  sweeter  than  a  sugar-plum.  But  I  would  never 
have  been  jealous  if  I  had  known  I  was  giving  offence  to  the  Almighty.’ 

‘You  should  have  thought  of  that  while  you  were  still  on  the  other  side,’  said  the  monk.  ‘You  should  have  mended 
your  ways  before  it  was  too  late.  And  if  you  ever  happen  to  return,  be  very  careful  to  remember  what  I  am  doing  now, 
and  never  be  jealous  again.’ 

‘Eh?  But  surely  the  dead  don’t  ever  return,  do  they?’ 

‘Some  do,  if  God  so  wills  it.’ 

‘Well,  I’m  blessed!’  said  Ferondo.  ‘If  I  ever  go  back,  I  shall  be  the  best  husband  in  the  world.  I’ll  never  beat  her,  nor 
scold  her  either,  except  about  the  wine  she  sent  this  morning.  Which  reminds  me:  she  didn’t  send  a  single  candle,  and  I 
was  forced  to  eat  in  the  dark.’ 

‘She  did  send  some,’  said  the  monk,  ‘but  they  were  used  up  during  the  masses.’ 

‘Ah,  yes,’  said  Ferondo,  ‘that’ll  be  what  has  happened.  Anyway,  if  I  go  back,  I  shall  definitely  allow  her  to  do  as  she 
pleases.  But  tell  me,  why  should  you  be  doing  this  to  me?  Who  are  you?’ 

‘I  also  am  dead,’  replied  the  monk.  ‘I  lived  in  Sardinia,  and  because  I  lauded  my  master  to  the  skies  for  his  jealousy, 
God  has  decreed  that  I  should  be  punished  by  supplying  you  with  food  and  drink  and  these  thrashing  until  He  decides 
what  to  do  with  us  next.’ 

‘Is  there  anybody  else  here,  apart  from  ourselves?’  asked  Ferondo. 

‘Yes,  thousands,’  said  the  monk.  ‘But  you  cannot  see  or  hear  them,  any  more  than  they  can  see  or  hear  you.’ 


‘And  how  far  are  we  away  from  home?’ 

‘Oho!  Far  more  miles  than  one  of  our  turds  would  travel.’ 

‘Crikey!  that’s  a  fair  distance.  I  should  think  we  must  have  left  the  earth  behind  entirely.’ 

This  kind  of  gibberish,4  together  with  his  food  rations  and  his  regular  beatings,  kept  Ferondo  going  for  ten  whole 
months  during  which  the  Abbot  was  highly  assiduous  and  enterprising  in  his  visits  to  the  fair  lady,  with  whom  he  had  the 
jolliest  time  imaginable.  But  accidents  will  happen,  and  the  lady  eventually  became  pregnant,  promptly  told  the  Abbot 
about  it,  and  they  both  agreed  that  Ferondo  must  be  recalled  at  once  from  Purgatory  and  reunited  with  his  wife,  who 
undertook  to  convince  him  that  it  was  he  who  had  got  her  with  child. 

So  the  following  night,  the  Abbot  went  to  Ferondo’s  cell,  and  disguising  his  voice,  he  called  to  him  and  said: 

‘Ferondo,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  God  has  decreed  that  you  should  go  back  to  earth,  where,  after  your  return,  your  wife 
will  present  you  with  a  son.5  See  that  the  child  is  christened  Benedict,  for  it  is  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  your  reverend 
Abbot  and  your  wife,  and  because  of  His  love  for  Saint  Benedict,  that  God  has  done  you  this  favour.’ 

This  announcement  was  received  by  Ferondo  with  great  glee. 

‘I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,’  he  said.  ‘God  bless  Mister  Almighty  and  the  Abbot  and  Saint  Benedict  and  my  cheesy- 
weesy,  honey-bunny,  sweetie-weetie  wife.’ 

Having  put  sufficient  powder  in  Ferondo’s  wine  to  send  him  to  sleep  for  about  four  hours,  the  Abbot  dressed  him  in 
his  proper  clothes  again  and  quietly  restored  him,  with  the  aid  of  his  monk,  to  the  tomb  in  which  he  had  originally  been 
laid  to  rest. 

A  little  after  dawn  next  morning,  Ferondo  came  to  his  senses  and  noticed  a  chink  of  light  coming  through  a  crack  in 
the  side  of  the  tomb.  Not  having  seen  any  light  for  ten  whole  months,  he  concluded  that  he  must  be  alive,  and  started  to 
shout: 

‘Open  up!  Open  up!’ 

At  the  same  time,  he  began  to  press  his  head  firmly  against  the  lid  of  the  tomb,  and  not  being  very  secure,  it  yielded 
and  he  started  to  push  it  aside.  Meanwhile  the  monks,  who  had  just  finished  reciting  their  matins,  hurried  to  the  scene, 
and  when  they  recognized  Ferondo’s  voice  and  saw  him  emerging  from  the  tomb,  they  were  all  terrified  by  the  novelty  of 
the  occurrence  and  ran  off  to  inform  the  Abbot. 

The  Abbot  pretended  to  be  rising  from  prayer. 

‘My  sons,’  he  said,  ‘be  not  afraid.  Take  up  the  cross  and-the  holy  water  and  follow  me.  Let  us  go  and  see  what  God’s 
omnipotence  has  in  store  for  us.’  And  away  he  strode. 

Ferondo,  who  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  on  account  of  his  prolonged  incarceration  in  total  darkness,  had  meanwhile 
emerged  from  the  tomb,  and  on  seeing  the  Abbot  approaching,  he  hurled  himself  at  his  feet,  saying: 

‘Father,  I  have  been  rescued  from  the  torments  of  Purgatory  and  restored  to  life,  and  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  my 
release  was  brought  about  by  your  prayers,  together  with  those  of  my  wife  and  Saint  Benedict.  God  bless  you,  therefore, 
and  make  you  prosper,  now  and  forever  more!’ 

‘God  be  praised  for  His  omnipotence!’  exclaimed  the  Abbot.  ‘Now  that  He  has  sent  you  back  again,  just  you  run  along, 
my  son,  and  comfort  your  good  lady,  for  she  has  done  nothing  but  weep  since  the  day  you  departed  this  life.  And  take 
good  care,  from  now  on,  to  serve  God  and  hold  on  to  His  friendship.’ 

‘That’s  good  advice,  sir,  and  no  mistake,’  said  Ferondo.  ‘Leave  things  to  me.  I  love  her  so  much  that  I’ll  give  her  a 
great  big  kiss  the  moment  I  find  her.’ 

The  Abbot  pretended  to  marvel  greatly  over  what  had  happened,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  his  monks,  he  had 
them  all  devoutly  chanting  the  Miserere. 

When  Ferondo  returned  to  his  village,  everyone  he  met  ran  away  from  him  in  horror,  and  his  wife  was  no  less 


frightened  of  him  than  the  rest,  but  he  called  them  all  back,  assuring  them  that  he  had  been  restored  to  life.  And  once 
they  recovered  from  the  initial  shock  and  saw  that  he  really  was  alive,  they  bombarded  him  with  questions,  to  all  of 
which  he  replied  as  though  he  had  been  transformed  into  some  kind  of  soothsayer,  providing  them  with  information 
about  the  souls  of  their  kinsfolk  and  inventing  all  manner  of  marvellous  tales  about  what  went  on  in  Purgatory. 

Moreover,  he  supplied  the  assembled  populace  with  an  account  of  the  revelation  he  had  received,  before  his  return,  from 
the  Arse-angel  Bagriel’s  own  lips.6 

Having  returned  home  with  his  wife  and  retaken  possession  of  his  property,  he  got  her  with  child,  or  so  he  thought  at 
any  rate.  He  had  been  recalled  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  after  a  pregnancy  that  happened  to  be  long  enough  to  confirm 
the  vulgar  error  which  supposes  that  women  carry  their  babies  for  exactly  nine  months,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
which  was  christened  Benedetto  Ferondi. 

Since  nearly  everyone  was  convinced  that  he  really  had  been  brought  back  from  the  dead,  Ferondo’s  return  and  his 
tall  stories  immeasurably  enhanced  the  Abbot’s  reputation  for  saintliness.  And  for  his  own  part,  because  of  the  countless 
hidings  he  had  received  on  account  of  his  jealousy,  Ferondo  stopped  being  jealous  and  became  a  reformed  character,  so 
that  the  expectations  held  out  to  the  lady  by  the  Abbot  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Of  this  she  was  very  glad,  and 
thereafter  she  lived  no  less  chastely  with  her  husband  than  she  had  in  the  past,  except  that,  whenever  the  occasion  arose, 
she  gladly  renewed  her  intimacy  with  the  Abbot,  who  had  ministered  to  her  greatest  needs  with  such  unfailing  skill  and 
diligence. 


NINTH  STORY 


Gilette  of  Narbonne,1  having  cured,  the  King  of  France  of  a  fistula,2  asks  him  for  the  hand  of  Bertrand  of  Roussillon  in  marriage. 
Bertrand  marries  her  against  his  will,  then  goes  off  in  high  dudgeon  to  Florence,  where  he  pays  court  to  a  young  woman  whom 
Guette  impersonates,  sleeping  with  him  and  presenting  him  with  two  children.  In  this  way,  he  finally  comes  to  love  her  and 
acknowledge  her  as  his  wife. 

When  Lauretta’s  tale  had  ended,  the  queen,  not  wishing  to  revoke  Dioneo’s  privilege,  and  realizing  that  she  herself  was 
the  only  person  left  to  speak,  began  without  waiting  to  be  urged.  And  with  all  her  considerable  charm  she  addressed  her 
companions  as  follows: 

How  is  anyone  to  tell  a  better  story  than  the  one  we  have  just  heard  from  Lauretta?  It  was  certainly  fortunate  for  us 
that  hers  was  not  the  first,  for  otherwise  we  would  have  derived  little  pleasure  from  the  ones  that  followed,  which  is  what 
I  fear  will  happen  with  the  last  two  stories  of  today.  However,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  on  the 
topic  we  proposed. 

* 

In  the  kingdom  of  France,  there  once  lived  a  nobleman  who  was  called  Isnard,  Count  of  Roussillon,  and  who,  being 
something  of  an  invalid,  always  kept  a  doctor,  named  Master  Gerard  of  Narbonne,  at  his  beck  and  call.  The  Count  had 
only  one  child,  a  little  boy  of  exceedingly  handsome  and  pleasing  appearance  called  Bertrand,  who  was  brought  up  with 
other  children  of  his  own  age,  among  them  the  daughter  of  the  doctor  I  have  mentioned,  whose  name  was  Gilette.  Gilette 
was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  this  Bertrand,  being  more  passionately  attached  to  him  than  was  strictly  proper  in  a  girl 
of  so  tender  an  age,  so  that  when,  on  the  death  of  the  Count,  Bertrand  was  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  King  and 
had  to  go  away  to  Paris,  she  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  despair.  Shortly  afterwards,  her  own  father  died,  and  if  she  could 
have  found  a  plausible  excuse,  she  would  gladly  have  gone  to  Paris  in  order  to  visit  Bertrand.  But  she  could  see  no  way  of 
doing  it  without  causing  a  scandal,  for  she  had  inherited  the  whole  of  her  father’s  fortune,  and  was  kept  under  constant 
surveillance. 

Even  after  reaching  marriageable  age,  she  still  could  not  forget  Bertrand,  and  without  offering  any  explanation  she 
rejected  numerous  suitors  whom  her  kinsfolk  had  urged  her  to  marry. 

Now,  because  she  had  heard  that  Bertrand  had  become  an  exceedingly  handsome  young  man,  the  flames  of  her  love 
were  raging  more  fiercely  than  ever  when  she  happened  to  hear  that  the  King  of  France  had  been  suffering  from  a  chest- 
tumour,  which,  because  it  had  been  treated  maladroitly,  had  left  him  with  a  fistula  that  was  causing  him  endless  trouble 
and  discomfort.  Numerous  doctors  had  been  consulted,  but  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  single  one  who  was  able 
to  cure  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  merely  made  matters  worse,  with  the  result  that  the  King  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  recovery,  and  was  refusing  to  accept  further  advice  or  treatment  from  anyone. 

The  girl  was  filled  with  joy  to  hear  these  tidings,  for  she  realized  that  not  only  did  they  give  her  a  legitimate  reason 
for  going  to  Paris,  but,  if  the  illness  of  the  King  was  what  she  thought  it  was,  she  would  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Bertrand’s  hand  in  marriage.  Using  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  in  the  past  from  her  father,  she  proceeded  to  make 
up  a  powder  from  certain  herbs  that  were  good  for  the  ailment  she  had  diagnosed,  then  she  rode  off  to  Paris.  Before 
doing  anything  else,  she  contrived  to  see  Bertrand,  after  which  she  obtained  an  audience  of  the  King  and  asked  his 
permission  to  examine  his  malady.  Not  knowing  how  to  refuse  a  young  woman  of  such  evident  charm  and  beauty,  the 
King  allowed  her  to  do  so,  and  she  knew  at  once  that  she  could  make  him  recover. 

‘Sire,’  she  said,  ‘if  you  are  willing,  with  God’s  help  I  can  cure  you  of  this  malady  within  the  space  of  a  week,  without 
causing  you  any  bother  or  discomfort.’ 

The  King  refused  to  take  her  seriously,  saying  to  himself:  ‘How  could  a  young  woman  succeed  in  doing  something  that 
has  defeated  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  world’s  greatest  physicians?’  He  therefore  thanked  her  for  her  good 


intentions,  adding  that  he  had  resolved  to  decline  all  further  medical  advice. 

‘Sire,’  said  the  girl,  ‘you  are  sceptical  of  my  powers  because  I  am  young  and  because  I  am  a  woman;  but  I  would  have 
you  know  that  my  powers  of  healing  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  my  knowledge  as  upon  the  assistance  of  God  and  the 
expertise  of  my  late  father,  Master  Gerard  of  Narbonne,  who  in  his  day  was  a  famous  physician.’ 

‘Who  knows?’  thought  the  King  to  himself.  ‘Perhaps  this  woman  has  been  sent  to  me  by  God.  Why  not  find  out  what 
she  can  do?  After  all,  she  claims  she  can  cure  me  in  next  to  no  time  without  causing  me  any  discomfort.’  And  by 
reasoning  thus,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  put  her  claims  to  the  test. 

‘Young  woman,’  he  said.  ‘Suppose  we  were  to  break  our  resolve,  only  to  find  that  you  fail  to  effect  a  cure?  What 
penalty  would  you  consider  appropriate?’ 

‘Sire,’  replied  the  girl.  ‘Keep  me  under  guard,  and  if  I  do  not  cure  you  within  a  week,  order  me  to  be  burned.  But  what 
reward  shall  I  have  if  I  make  you  recover?’ 

‘If  you  do  that,’  replied  the  King,  ‘then  since  you  appear  to  be  unmarried,  we  shall  provide  you  with  a  fine  and  noble 
husband.’ 

‘Sire,’  said  the  girl,  ‘I  would  certainly  like  you  to  give  me  a  husband,  but  only  the  one  I  shall  ask  for,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  not  ask  you  for  one  of  your  sons  or  any  other  royal  personage.’ 

The  King  gave  her  his  promise  forthwith,  and  the  girl  began  to  apply  her  remedy,  restoring  him  to  health  with  time  to 
spare.  Whereupon  the  King,  feeling  he  had  quite  recovered,  said  to  her: 

‘Young  woman,  you  have  clearly  won  yourself  a  husband.’ 

‘In  that  case,  sire,’  she  replied,  ‘I  have  won  Bertrand  of  Roussillon,  with  whom  I  have  been  deeply  in  love  since  the 
days  of  my  childhood.’ 

It  was  no  laughing  matter  to  the  King  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  her  Bertrand.  But  not  wishing  to  break  the 
promise  he  had  given  her,  he  sent  for  him  and  said: 

‘Bertrand,  you  are  now  fully  trained  and  mature,  and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  should  return  to  govern  your  lands, 
taking  with  you  the  young  lady  whom  we  have  decided  you  should  marry.’ 

‘And  who,  my  lord,  may  this  young  lady  be?’  asked  Bertrand. 

‘She  is  the  one  who  has  restored  our  health  with  her  physic,’  replied  the  King. 

Bertrand  knew  the  girl,  and  had  thought  her  very  beautiful  on  seeing  her  again.  But  knowing  that  her  lineage  was  in 
no  way  suited  to  his  own  noble  ancestry,  he  was  highly  indignant,  and  said: 

‘But  surely,  sire,  you  would  not  want  to  marry  me  to  a  she-doctor.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  accept  a  woman  of 
that  sort  for  a  wife.’ 

‘The  young  lady  has  demanded  your  hand  in  marriage  as  her  reward  for  restoring  our  health,’  said  the  King.  ‘Surely 
you  would  not  want  us  to  break  the  promise  we  have  given  her.’ 

‘Sire,’  said  Bertrand,  ‘you  have  the  power  to  take  away  everything  I  possess,  and  hand  me  over  to  anyone  you  may 
choose,  for  I  am  merely  your  humble  vassal.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  rest  content  with  such  a  match.’ 

‘Of  course  you  will,’  said  the  King,  ‘for  she  is  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  deeply  in  love  with  you.  Hence  we  are 
confident  that  you  will  be  much  happier  with  her  than  you  would  ever  have  been  with  a  lady  of  loftier  birth.’ 

Bertrand  said  no  more,  and  the  King  gave  orders  for  a  splendid  wedding  feast  to  be  arranged.  And  so,  much  against 
his  will,  on  the  appointed  day  and  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Bertrand  married  the  girl  who  loved  him  more  dearly  than 
her  very  life.  Having  already  made  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do,  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  over  he  sought  the  King’s 
permission  to  depart,  saying  that  he  wished  to  return  to  his  own  estates  and  consummate  his  marriage  there.  So  he  duly 
set  out  on  horseback,  but  instead  of  going  to  his  estates  he  came  to  Tuscany,  where  he  learned  that  the  Florentines  were 
waging  war  against  the  Sienese,3  and  resolved  to  offer  them  his  assistance.  The  Florentines  welcomed  him  with  open 


arms  and  placed  him  in  command  of  a  sizeable  body  of  men,  paying  him  a  good  stipend,  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  he 
remained  in  their  service. 

His  bride  was  far  from  happy  with  the  turn  events  had  taken,  and  in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  return  to  his 
estates  by  her  wise  administration,  she  went  to  Roussillon,  where  all  the  people  received  her  as  their  rightful  mistress. 
Since  there  had  been  no  Count  to  govern  the  territory  for  some  little  time,  she  was  faced  on  her  arrival  with  nothing  but 
confusion  and  chaos.  But  being  a  capable  woman,  she  applied  herself  with  great  diligence  to  the  task  in  hand,  and  soon 
had  everything  restored  to  order,  thus  winning  the  profound  respect  and  devotion  of  her  subjects,  who  were  enormously 
pleased  by  her  endeavours  and  strongly  critical  of  the  Count  because  of  his  indifference  towards  her. 

Having  fully  restored  the  Count’s  domain  to  order,  the  lady  communicated  this  fact  to  her  husband  by  way  of  two 
knights,  beseeching  him  to  inform  her  whether  it  was  on  her  account  that  he  was  deserting  his  lands,  in  which  case  she 
would  go  away  in  order  to  please  him.  He  answered  them  very  brusquely,  saying: 

‘She  may  do  whatever  she  likes.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  go  back  to  live  with  her  when  she  wears  this  ring  upon  her 
finger,  and  when  she  is  carrying  a  child  of  mine  in  her  arms.’ 

The  ring  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  never  let  it  stray  from  his  finger  on  account  of  certain  magical  powers  which  he 
had  been  told  that  it  possessed. 

The  knights  realized  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  for  the  lady  to  comply  with  either  of  these  harsh  conditions,  but 
no  amount  of  reasoning  on  their  part  could  shift  him  from  his  resolve,  and  they  therefore  returned  to  their  mistress  to 
acquaint  her  with  his  answer.  Their  tidings  filled  her  with  dismay,  but  after  giving  some  thought  to  the  matter  she 
decided  to  try  and  find  out  how  and  where  these  two  things  might  be  accomplished,  thus  enabling  her  to  win  back  her 
husband.  Having  carefully  considered  what  she  must  do,  she  called  together  a  group  of  the  leading  notables  of  those 
parts,  gave  them  a  highly  succinct  and  moving  description  of  all  she  had  done  out  of  her  love  for  the  Count,  and  pointed 
out  the  results  of  her  endeavours.  Then  she  told  them  that  she  had  no  intention  of  protracting  her  stay  if  this  entailed  the 
Count’s  continued  exile;  on  the  contrary,  she  meant  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  making  pilgrimages  and  performing 
works  of  charity  for  the  good  of  her  soul.  Finally,  she  asked  them  to  take  over  the  defence  and  administration  of  the 
territory,  and  to  inform  the  Count  that  she  had  left  him  its  exclusive  and  unencumbered  title;  then  she  vanished  from  the 
scene,  having  resolved  never  to  set  foot  in  Roussillon  again. 

As  she  spoke,  her  worthy  hearers  shed  countless  tears  and  pleaded  with  her  over  and  over  again  to  change  her  mind 
and  stay  with  them,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Having  bidden  them  farewell,  she  set  out  with  one  of  her  maidservants  and  a  man 
who  was  her  cousin,  both  of  whom  were  dressed,  like  herself,  in  pilgrim’s  garb,  and  taking  with  her  a  goodly  quantity  of 
money  and  precious  jewels.  She  had  told  no  one  where  she  was  going,  but  in  fact  she  made  straight  for  Florence  without 
pausing  to  rest.  On  her  arrival,  she  chanced  upon  a  little  inn  that  was  kept  by  a  kindly  widow,  and  there  she  quietly  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  pilgrim,  eager  for  news  of  her  husband. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  next  day,  she  saw  Bertrand  go  riding  past  the  inn  on  horseback  with  his  men,  and 
although  she  recognized  him  quite  distinctly,  she  none  the  less  inquired  who  he  was  from  the  good  lady  of  the  inn. 

‘He  is  a  foreign  nobleman,’  replied  the  hostess.  ‘His  name  is  Count  Bertrand,  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Florentines  because  of  his  affable  and  gentlemanly  nature,  and  he  is  head  over  heels  in  love  with  a  young  lady  living 
nearby,  who  is  nobly  bred  but  poor.  The  fact  is  that  she  is  a  most  virtuous  girl,  who  has  not  yet  married  on  account  of  her 
poverty,  but  lives  with  her  mother,  a  lady  of  great  wisdom  and  probity.  Indeed,  but  for  this  mother  of  hers,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Count  would  already  have  had  his  way  with  the  girl.’ 

The  Countess  committed  everything  to  memory,  and  after  giving  further  thought  to  each  of  the  things  she  had  heard 
and  building  a  mental  picture  of  the  affair  as  a  whole,  she  decided  on  her  course  of  action.  And  one  day,  having 
discovered  the  name  and  address  of  the  lady  and  this  daughter  of  hers  who  was  loved  by  the  Count,  she  made  her  way 
unobtrusively  to  their  house,  wearing  her  pilgrim’s  habit.  The  poverty  of  the  two  women  was  immediately  apparent  to 


the  Countess,  who  greeted  them  and  asked  the  lady  if  she  could  talk  to  her  in  private. 

The  gentlewoman  rose  to  her  feet,  assuring  her  that  she  was  ready  to  listen,  and  led  her  into  another  room,  where 
they  sat  down. 

‘Madam,’  said  the  Countess,  ‘you  and  your  daughter  would  appear  to  have  fallen  on  hard  times,  and  I  too  am  dogged 
by  ill  luck.  But  if  you  so  desired,  you  could  perhaps  repair  your  fortunes  as  well  as  my  own  at  one  and  the  same  time.’ 

The  lady  replied  that  nothing  would  please  her  better  than  to  repair  her  fortunes  without  compromising  her  honour. 

‘It  is  essential  that  I  should  be  able  to  trust  you,’  continued  the  Countess,  ‘because  if  you  were  to  betray  my 
confidence,  you  would  ruin  everything,  for  all  three  of  us.’ 

‘You  may  confide  in  me  as  much  as  you  like,’  said  the  gentlewoman,  ‘for  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  betray 
you.’ 

The  Countess  then  disclosed  her  true  identity  and  related  the  whole  history  of  her  love  from  its  earliest  beginnings, 
telling  her  tale  so  touchingly  that  the  gentlewoman,  who  had  already  gleaned  some  knowledge  of  the  matter  from 
elsewhere,  was  convinced  that  she  was  telling  the  truth  and  began  to  take  pity  on  her.  Having  told  her  all  the  facts,  the 
Countess  continued: 

‘This,  then,  is  the  tale  of  my  misfortunes.  As  you  have  heard,  there  are  two  things  I  must  obtain  if  I  am  to  have  my 
husband.  And  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  help  me  to  obtain  them  except  yourself,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  have  been  led  to 
believe,  that  my  husband  the  Count  is  deeply  in  love  with  your  daughter.’ 

‘I  know  not,  madam,  whether  the  Count  is  in  love  with  my  daughter,’  replied  the  gentlewoman.  ‘He  claims  to  be, 
certainly,  but  how  will  this  make  it  easier  for  me  to  assist  you?’ 

‘I  will  tell  you,’  said  the  Countess,  ‘but  first  of  all  I  want  to  explain  how  I  intend  to  repay  your  assistance.  I  see  that 
your  daughter  is  beautiful  and  of  marriageable  age,  but  it  seems,  both  from  what  I  have  been  told  and  from  the  evidence 
of  my  own  eyes,  that  the  impossibility  of  making  a  good  marriage  for  her  compels  you  to  keep  her  at  home.  I  therefore 
propose  to  reward  your  services  by  promptly  supplying  her,  from  my  own  resources,  with  whatever  dowry  you  think  she 
needs  for  an  honourable  marriage.’ 

The  lady,  being  destitute,  was  attracted  by  this  offer.  But  she  was  also  proud  of  spirit,  and  she  replied: 

‘Pray  explain  to  me,  madam,  in  what  way  I  can  assist  you.  If  it  is  honourable  for  me  to  further  your  plans,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so,  and  afterwards  you  may  reward  me  in  whatever  way  you  please.’ 

Whereupon  the  Countess  said: 

‘What  I  require  you  to  do  is  to  send  some  trustworthy  person  to  inform  my  husband,  the  Count,  that  your  daughter  is 
prepared  to  place  herself  entirely  at  his  disposal,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  proves  to  her  that  his  love  is  as  deep  and 
genuine  as  he  claims;  this  she  will  never  believe  until  he  sends  her  the  ring  which  he  wears  upon  his  hand  and  to  which 
she  understands  that  he  is  deeply  attached.  If  he  sends  her  the  ring,  you  will  hand  it  over  to  me,  and  then  you  will  send 
him  a  message  to  the  effect  that  your  daughter  is  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  and  you  will  cause  him  to  come  here  in  secret 
and,  all  unsuspecting,  lie  with  me  instead  of  your  daughter.  Perhaps  by  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  become  pregnant,  and 
later  on,  with  my  husband’s  ring  on  my  finger  and  my  husband’s  child  in  my  arms,  I  will  regain  his  love  and  live  with 
him  as  a  wife  should  live  with  a  husband.  And  it  will  all  be  thanks  to  you.’ 

In  the  eyes  of  the  gentlewoman,  this  was  no  trivial  request,  for  she  was  afraid  lest  her  daughter’s  name  be  brought 
into  disrepute.  But  after  due  reflection,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  her  to  assist  the  good 
lady  to  retrieve  her  husband,  for  she  would  be  acting  in  pursuit  of  a  worthy  objective.  And  therefore,  placing  her  trust  in 
the  transparent  goodness  and  honesty  of  the  Countess,  she  not  only  promised  to  do  what  was  required,  but  within  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  proceeding  with  all  necessary  secrecy  and  caution,  she  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ring  from  the 
Count  (who  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  part  with  it),  and  achieved  the  remarkable  feat  of  putting  the  Countess  to  bed 
with  him  in  place  of  her  own  daughter. 


In  the  course  of  their  earliest  embraces,  to  which  the  Count  devoted  considerable  ardour,  God  so  willed  that  the  lady 
should  conceive  two  sons,  as  became  manifest  when  the  time  arrived  for  her  to  bring  them  forth.  This  was  not  the  only 
occasion,  however,  on  which  the  gentlewoman  arranged  for  the  Countess  to  enjoy  her  husband’s  love,  for  she  devised 
many  other  such  encounters,  proceeding  with  so  much  secrecy  that  nobody  ever  came  to  know  about  them.  The  Count 
went  on  believing  that  he  had  been  consorting,  not  with  his  wife,  but  with  the  girl  he  loved;  and  before  leaving  her  in  the 
morning,  he  would  present  her  with  beautiful  and  precious  jewels,  all  of  which  the  Countess  took  special  care  to  preserve. 

Once  she  perceived  that  she  was  pregnant,  the  Countess  no  longer  desired  to  trouble  the  gentlewoman  any  further, 
and  said  to  her: 

‘By  the  grace  of  God,  my  lady,  and  thanks  to  your  assistance,  I  now  have  what  I  wanted,  and  hence  it  is  time  for  me  to 
do  whatever  you  want  me  to  do,  so  that  I  may  take  my  leave.’ 

The  gentlewoman  insisted  that  so  long  as  the  Countess  was  contented  with  what  she  had  achieved,  then  she  too  was 
satisfied,  and  that  she  had  not  assisted  her  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  reward,  but  merely  because  she  had  felt  it  her 
duty  to  support  so  worthy  a  cause. 

‘I  fully  understand,’  said  the  Countess.  ‘And  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  intention  of  granting  you  any  reward.  I  shall 
give  you  whatever  you  ask  of  me  because  the  cause  is  worthy  and  I  feel  obliged  to  support  it.’ 

The  gentlewoman  was  sorely  embarrassed,  but  her  needs  were  great,  and  she  asked  for  a  hundred  pounds  so  that  she 
could  marry  her  daughter.  On  hearing  her  ask  for  so  modest  a  sum,  the  Countess,  sensing  her  embarrassment,  gave  her 
five  hundred  pounds,  together  with  a  quantity  of  fine  and  precious  jewels  that  probably  amounted  in  value  to  the  same 
sum  again.  The  gentlewoman,  quite  overcome,  thanked  the  Countess  as  warmly  as  she  could,  after  which  the  Countess 
took  her  leave  of  her  and  returned  to  the  inn. 

So  that  Bertrand  should  have  no  further  reason  for  sending  messages  or  paying  visits  to  her  house,  the  gentlewoman 
took  her  daughter  away  with  her  to  live  with  relatives  in  the  country.  And  shortly  afterwards,  Bertrand  was  recalled  by 
his  nobles  and  returned  home,  having  been  assured  that  the  Countess  had  gone  away. 

On  hearing  that  he  had  left  Florence  and  returned  to  his  estates,  the  Countess  was  overjoyed.  She  herself  remained  in 
Florence  until  the  time  came  for  her  confinement,  when  she  gave  birth  to  twin  sons  who  were  the  image  of  their  father. 
She  took  special  care  to  have  them  properly  nursed,  and  when  she  considered  the  time  to  be  ripe,  she  set  out  with  the 
children  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Montpelier4  without  being  recognized.  There  she  rested  for  a  few  days,  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  Count  and  his  whereabouts,  and  on  learning  that  he  would  be  holding  a  magnificent  feast  for  his 
lords  and  ladies  on  All  Saints’  Day  in  Roussillon,  she  too  made  her  way  there,  still  attired  in  the  pilgrim’s  garb  to  which 
she  had  by  now  become  accustomed. 

Arriving  at  the  Count’s  palace,  she  heard  all  the  lords  and  ladies  talking  together  prior  to  sitting  at  table,  and  so  she 
made  her  way  up  to  the  hall,  still  wearing  the  same  clothes  and  carrying  the  two  infants  in  her  arms,  and  threaded  her 
way  through  the  guests  until,  catching  sight  of  the  Count,  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and  burst  into  tears,  saying: 

‘My  lord,  behold  your  unfortunate  bride,  who  has  suffered  the  pangs  of  a  long  and  bitter  exile  so  that  you  could  return 
and  settle  in  your  ancestral  home.  I  now  beseech  you,  in  God’s  name,  to  observe  the  conditions  you  imposed  upon  me 
through  the  agency  of  those  two  knights  I  sent  to  you.  Here  in  my  arms  I  carry,  not  merely  one  of  your  children,  but  two; 
and  here  is  your  ring.  So  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  honour  your  promise  and  accept  me  as  your  wife.’ 

The  Count  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  yet  had  to  admit  that  the  ring  was  his  and  that  the  children,  since  they 
resembled  him  so  exactly,  must  also  be  his.  All  he  could  find  to  say  was: 

‘How  can  this  have  happened?’ 

To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Count  and  all  the  others  present,  the  Countess  then  related  the  whole  of  her  story 
from  beginning  to  end.  Well  knowing  that  she  was  telling  the  truth,  and  seeing  what  a  handsome  pair  of  children  her 
remarkable  persistence  and  intelligence  had  produced,  the  Count  could  no  longer  feel  hostile  towards  her,  and  he  not 


only  honoured  his  promise  but  endeared  himself  to  his  lords  and  ladies  (who  were  all  entreating  him  to  accept  and 
welcome  her  as  his  lawful  spouse)  by  helping  the  Countess  to  her  feet,  smothering  her  with  kisses  and  embraces,  and 
recognizing  her  as  his  lawful  wife,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  the  children  to  be  his.  And  having  caused  her  to 
change  into  robes  befitting  her  rank,  he  gave  up  the  rest  of  the  day  to  feasting  and  merrymaking,  to  the  no  small  pleasure 
of  those  present  and  all  of  his  vassals  who  came  to  hear  of  it.  The  festivities  continued  for  several  days,  and  from  that 
time  forth,  never  failing  to  honour  the  Countess  as  his  lawful  wedded  wife,  he  loved  her  and  held  her  in  the  greatest 
esteem. 


TENTH  STORY 


Alibech  becomes  a  recluse,  and  after  being  taught  by  the  monk,  Rustico,  to  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell,  she  is  eventually  taken  away 
to  become  the  wife  of  Neerbal. 

Dioneo  had  been  following  the  queen’s  story  closely,  and  on  perceiving  that  it  was  finished,  knowing  that  he  was  the  only 
speaker  left,  he  smiled  and  began  without  waiting  to  be  bidden: 

Gracious  ladies,  you  have  possibly  never  heard  how  the  devil  is  put  back  into  Hell,  and  hence,  without  unduly 
straying  from  the  theme  of  your  discussions  for  today,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  By  learning  how  it  is  done,  there 
may  yet  be  time  perhaps  for  you  to  save  our  souls  from  perdition,  and  you  will  also  discover  that,  even  though  Love  is 
more  inclined  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  gay  palace  and  a  dainty  bedchamber  than  in  a  wretched  hovel,  there  is  no 
denying  that  he  sometimes  makes  his  powers  felt  among  pathless  woods,  on  rugged  mountains,  and  in  desert  caves;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  since  all  living  things  are  subject  to  his  sway. 

* 

Now,  to  come  to  the  point,  there  once  lived  in  the  town  of  Gafsa,1  in  Barbary,  a  very  rich  man  who  had  numerous 
children,  among  them  a  lovely  and  graceful  young  daughter  called  Alibech.  She  was  not  herself  a  Christian,  but  there 
were  many  Christians  in  the  town,  and  one  day,  having  on  occasion  heard  them  extol  the  Christian  faith  and  the  service 
of  God,  she  asked  one  of  them  for  his  opinion  on  the  best  and  easiest  way  for  a  person  to  ‘serve  God’,  as  they  put  it.  He 
answered  her  by  saying  that  the  ones  who  served  God  best  were  those  who  put  the  greatest  distance  between  themselves 
and  earthly  goods,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  people  who  had  gone  to  live  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Sahara.2 

She  said  no  more  about  it  to  anyone,  but  next  morning,  being  a  very  simple-natured  creature  of  fourteen  or 
thereabouts,  Alibech  set  out  all  alone,  in  secret,  and  made  her  way  towards  the  desert,  prompted  by  nothing  more  logical 
than  a  strong  adolescent  impulse.  A  few  days  later,  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  she  arrived  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  where,  catching  sight  of  a  small  hut  in  the  distance,  she  stumbled  towards  it,  and  in  the  doorway  she  found  a 
holy  man,  who  was  astonished  to  see  her  in  those  parts  and  asked  her  what  she  was  doing  there.  She  told  him  that  she 
had  been  inspired  by  God,  and  that  she  was  trying,  not  only  to  serve  Him,  but  also  to  find  someone  who  could  teach  her 
how  she  should  go  about  it. 

On  observing  how  young  and  exceedingly  pretty  she  was,  the  good  man  was  afraid  to  take  her  under  his  wing  lest  the 
devil  should  catch  him  unawares.  So  he  praised  her  for  her  good  intentions,  and  having  given  her  a  quantity  of  herb- 
roots,  wild  apples  and  dates  to  eat,  and  some  water  to  drink,  he  said  to  her: 

‘My  daughter,  not  very  far  from  here  there  is  a  holy  man  who  is  much  more  capable  than  I  of  teaching  you  what  you 
want  to  know.  Go  along  to  him.’  And  he  sent  her  upon  her  way. 

When  she  came  to  this  second  man,  she  was  told  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  so  she  went  on  until  she  arrived  at  the 
cell  of  a  young  hermit,  a  very  devout  and  kindly  fellow  called  Rustico,  to  whom  she  put  the  same  inquiry  as  she  had 
addressed  to  the  others.  Being  anxious  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  possessed  a  will  of  iron,  he  did  not,  like  the  others, 
send  her  away  or  direct  her  elsewhere,  but  kept  her  with  him  in  his  cell,  in  a  corner  of  which,  when  night  descended,  he 
prepared  a  makeshift  bed  out  of  palm-leaves,  upon  which  he  invited  her  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

Once  he  had  taken  this  step,  very  little  time  elapsed  before  temptation  went  to  war  against  his  willpower,  and  after 
the  first  few  assaults,  finding  himself  outmanoeuvred  on  all  fronts,  he  laid  down  his  arms  and  surrendered.  Casting  aside 
pious  thoughts,  prayers,  and  penitential  exercises,  he  began  to  concentrate  his  mental  faculties  upon  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  girl,  and  to  devise  suitable  ways  and  means  for  approaching  her  in  such  a  fashion  that  she  should  not  think 
it  lewd  of  him  to  make  the  sort  of  proposal  he  had  in  mind.  By  putting  certain  questions  to  her,  he  soon  discovered  that 
she  had  never  been  intimate  with  the  opposite  sex  and  was  every  bit  as  innocent  as  she  seemed;  and  he  therefore  thought 
of  a  possible  way  to  persuade  her,  with  the  pretext  of  serving  God,  to  grant  his  desires.  He  began  by  delivering  a  long 


speech  in  which  he  showed  her  how  powerful  an  enemy  the  devil  was  to  the  Lord  God,  and  followed  this  up  by 
impressing  upon  her  that  of  all  the  ways  of  serving  God,  the  one  that  He  most  appreciated  consisted  in  putting  the  devil 
back  in  Hell,  to  which  the  Almighty  had  consigned  him  in  the  first  place. 

The  girl  asked  him  how  this  was  done,  and  Rustico  replied: 

‘You  will  soon  find  out,  but  just  do  whatever  you  see  me  doing  for  the  present.’  And  so  saying,  he  began  to  divest 
himself  of  the  few  clothes  he  was  wearing,  leaving  himself  completely  naked.  The  girl  followed  his  example,  and  he  sank 
to  his  knees  as  though  he  were  about  to  pray,  getting  her  to  kneel  directly  opposite. 

In  this  posture,  the  girl’s  beauty  was  displayed  to  Rustico  in  all  its  glory,  and  his  longings  blazed  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  bringing  about  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.3  Alibech  stared  at  this  in  amazement,  and  said: 

‘Rustico,  what  is  that  thing  I  see  sticking  out  in  front  of  you,  which  I  do  not  possess?’ 

‘Oh,  my  daughter,’  said  Rustico,  ‘this  is  the  devil  I  was  telling  you  about.  Do  you  see  what  he’s  doing?  He’s  hurting  me 
so  much  that  I  can  hardly  endure  it.’ 

‘Oh,  praise  be  to  God,’  said  the  girl,  ‘I  can  see  that  I  am  better  off  than  you  are,  for  I  have  no  such  devil  to  contend 
with.’ 

‘You’re  right  there,’  said  Rustico.  ‘But  you  have  something  else  instead,  that  I  haven’t.’ 

‘Oh?’  said  Alibech.  ‘And  what’s  that?’ 

‘You  have  Hell,’  said  Rustico.  ‘And  I  honestly  believe  that  God  has  sent  you  here  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  because 
if  this  devil  continues  to  plague  the  life  out  of  me,  and  if  you  are  prepared  to  take  sufficient  pity  upon  me  to  let  me  put 
him  back  into  Hell,  you  will  be  giving  me  marvellous  relief,  as  well  as  rendering  incalculable  service  and  pleasure  to  God, 
which  is  what  you  say  you  came  here  for  in  the  first  place.’ 

‘Oh,  Father,’  replied  the  girl  in  all  innocence,  ‘if  I  really  do  have  a  Hell,  let’s  do  as  you  suggest  just  as  soon  as  you  are 
ready.’ 

‘God  bless  you,  my  daughter,’  said  Rustico.  ‘Let  us  go  and  put  him  back,  and  then  perhaps  he’ll  leave  me  alone.’ 

At  which  point  he  conveyed  the  girl  to  one  of  their  beds,  where  he  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  incarcerating  that 
accursed  fiend. 

Never  having  put  a  single  devil  into  Hell  before,  the  girl  found  the  first  experience  a  little  painful,  and  she  said  to 
Rustico: 

‘This  devil  must  certainly  be  a  bad  lot,  Father,  and  a  true  enemy  of  God,  for  as  well  as  plaguing  mankind,  he  even 
hurts  Hell  when  he’s  driven  back  inside  it.’ 

‘Daughter,’  said  Rustico,  ‘it  will  not  always  be  like  that.’  And  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  wouldn’t,  before  moving  from 
the  bed  they  put  him  back  half  a  dozen  times,  curbing  his  arrogance  to  such  good  effect  that  he  was  positively  glad  to 
keep  still  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

During  the  next  few  days,  however,  the  devil’s  pride  frequently  reared  its  head  again,  and  the  girl,  ever  ready  to  obey 
the  call  to  duty  and  bring  him  under  control,  happened  to  develop  a  taste  for  the  sport,  and  began  saying  to  Rustico: 

‘I  can  certainly  see  what  those  worthy  men  in  Gafsa  meant  when  they  said  that  serving  God  was  so  agreeable.  I  don’t 
honestly  recall  ever  having  done  anything  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  I  get  from  putting  the  devil 
back  in  Hell.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  anyone  who  devotes  his  energies  to  anything  but  the  service  of  God  is  a  complete 
blockhead.’ 

She  thus  developed  the  habit  of  going  to  Rustico  at  frequent  intervals,  and  saying  to  him: 

‘Father,  I  came  here  to  serve  God,  not  to  idle  away  my  time.  Let’s  go  and  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell.’ 

And  sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  their  labours,  she  would  say: 

‘What  puzzles  me,  Rustico,  is  that  the  devil  should  ever  want  to  escape  from  Hell.  Because  if  he  liked  being  there  as 


much  as  Hell  enjoys  receiving  him  and  keeping  him  inside,  he  would  never  go  away  at  all.’ 

By  inviting  Rustico  to  play  the  game  too  often,  continually  urging  him  on  in  the  service  of  God,  the  girl  took  so  much 
stuffing  out  of  him  that  he  eventually  began  to  turn  cold  where  another  man  would  have  been  bathed  in  sweat.  So  he  told 
her  that  the  devil  should  only  be  punished  and  put  back  in  Hell  when  he  reared  his  head  with  pride,  adding  that  by  the 
grace  of  Heaven,  they  had  tamed  him  so  effectively  that  he  was  pleading  with  God  to  be  left  in  peace.  In  this  way,  he 
managed  to  keep  the  girl  quiet  for  a  while,  but  one  day,  having  begun  to  notice  that  Rustico  was  no  longer  asking  for  the 
devil  to  be  put  back  in  Hell,  she  said: 

‘Look  here,  Rustico.  Even  though  your  devil  has  been  punished  and  pesters  you  no  longer,  my  Hell  simply  refuses  to 
leave  me  alone.  Now  that  I  have  helped  you  with  my  Hell  to  subdue  the  pride  of  your  devil,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  get 
your  devil  to  help  me  tame  the  fury  of  my  Hell.’ 

Rustico,  who  was  living  on  a  diet  of  herb-roots  and  water,  was  quite  incapable  of  supplying  her  requirements,  and  told 
her  that  the  taming  of  her  Hell  would  require  an  awful  lot  of  devils,  but  promised  to  do  what  he  could.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  he  responded  to  the  call,  but  this  happened  so  infrequently  that  it  was  rather  like  chucking  a  bean  into  the 
mouth  of  a  lion,  with  the  result  that  the  girl,  who  felt  that  she  was  not  serving  God  as  diligently  as  she  would  have  liked, 
was  found  complaining  more  often  than  not. 

But  at  the  height  of  this  dispute  between  Alibech’s  Hell  and  Rustico’s  devil,  brought  about  by  a  surplus  of  desire  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  shortage  of  power  on  the  other,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Gafsa,  and  Alibech’s  father  was  burnt  to  death  in 
his  own  house  along  with  all  his  children  and  every  other  member  of  his  household,  so  that  Alibech  inherited  the  whole 
of  his  property.  Because  of  this  a  young  man  called  Neerbal  who  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  substance  in  sumptuous 
living,  having  heard  that  she  was  still  alive,  set  out  to  look  for  her,  and  before  the  authorities  were  able  to  appropriate 
her  late  father’s  fortune  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no  heir,  he  succeeded  in  tracing  her  whereabouts.  To  the  great 
relief  of  Rustico,  but  against  her  own  wishes,  he  took  her  back  to  Gafsa  and  married  her,  thus  inheriting  a  half-share  in 
her  father’s  enormous  fortune. 

Before  Neerbal  had  actually  slept  with  her,  she  was  questioned  by  the  women  of  Gafsa  about  how  she  had  served  God 
in  the  desert,  and  she  replied  that  she  had  served  Him  by  putting  the  devil  back  in  Hell,  and  that  Neerbal  had  committed 
a  terrible  sin  by  stopping  her  from  performing  so  worthy  a  service. 

‘How  do  you  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell?’  asked  the  women. 

Partly  in  words  and  partly  through  gestures,  the  girl  showed  them  how  it  was  done,  whereupon  the  women  laughed  so 
much  that  they  are  laughing  yet;  and  they  said: 

‘Don’t  let  it  worry  you,  my  dear.  People  do  the  job  every  bit  as  well  here  in  Gafsa,  and  Neerbal  will  give  you  plenty  of 
help  in  serving  the  Lord.’ 

The  story  was  repeated  throughout  the  town,  being  passed  from  one  woman  to  the  next,  and  they  coined  a  proverbial 
saying  there  to  the  effect  that  the  most  agreeable  way  of  serving  God  was  to  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell.  The  dictum  later 
crossed  the  sea  to  Italy,  where  it  survives  to  this  day. 

And  so,  young  ladies,  if  you  stand  in  need  of  God’s  grace,  see  that  you  learn  to  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell,  for  it  is 
greatly  to  His  liking  and  pleasurable  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  can  arise  and  flow  in  the  process. 

*  *  * 

So  aptly  and  cleverly  worded  did  Dioneo’s  tale  appear  to  the  virtuous  ladies,  that  they  shook  with  mirth  a  thousand  times 
or  more.  And  when  he  had  brought  it  to  a  close,  the  queen,  acknowledging  the  end  of  her  sovereignty,  removed  the  laurel 
from  her  head  and  placed  it  very  gracefully  on  Filostrato’s,  saying: 

‘Now  we  shall  discover  whether  the  wolf  can  fare  any  better  at  leading  the  sheep  than  the  sheep  have  fared  in  leading 
the  wolves.’ 


On  hearing  this,  Filostrato  laughed  and  said:  ‘Had  you  listened  to  me,  the  wolves  would  have  taught  the  sheep  by  now 
to  put  the  devil  back  in  Hell,  no  less  skilfully  than  Rustico  taught  Alibech.  But  you  have  not  exactly  been  behaving  like 
sheep,  and  therefore  you  must  not  describe  us  as  wolves.  However,  you  have  placed  the  kingdom  in  my  hands,  and  I  shall 
govern  it  as  well  as  I  am  able.’ 

‘Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Filostrato,’  replied  Neifile,  ‘that  if  you  men  had  tried  to  teach  us  anything  of  the  sort,  you  might 
have  learned  some  sense  from  us,  as  Masetto  did  from  the  nuns,  and  retrieved  the  use  of  your  tongues  when  your  bones 
were  rattling  from  exhaustion.’ 

On  perceiving  that  the  ladies  had  as  many  scythes  as  he  had  arrows,  Filostrato  abandoned  his  jesting  and  turned  to  the 
business  of  ruling  his  kingdom.  Summoning  the  steward,  he  asked  him  to  explain  how  matters  stood,  after  which  he 
discreetly  gave  him  his  instructions,  consisting  of  what  he  thought  would  be  appropriate  and  agreeable  to  the  company  as 
a  whole.  He  then  turned  to  the  ladies,  saying: 

‘Charming  ladies,  ever  since  I  was  able  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  it  has  been  my  unhappy  lot,  owing  to  the  beauty 
of  one  of  your  number,  to  find  myself  perpetually  enslaved  to  Love.  I  have  humbly  and  obediently  followed  all  of  his 
rules  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  only  to  find  that  I  have  invariably  been  forsaken  to  make  way  for  another.  Things 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  for  me,  and  I  do  not  suppose  they  will  improve  to  my  dying  day.  I  therefore  decree  that  the 
subject  of  our  discussions  for  the  morrow  should  be  none  other  than  the  one  which  applies  most  closely  to  myself, 
namely,  those  whose  love  ended  unhappily.  For  my  part,  I  expect  my  own  love  to  have  a  thoroughly  unhappy  ending,  nor 
was  it  for  any  other  reason  that  I  was  given  (by  one  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about)  the  name  by  which  you 
address  me.’1  And  having  uttered  these  words,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  dismissed  them  all  till  suppertime. 

The  garden  was  so  lovely  and  delectable,  that  none  of  them  chose  to  stray  beyond  its  confines  in  search  of  greater 
pleasure  in  other  parts.  On  the  contrary,  once  the  sun  was  now  much  cooler  and  no  longer  made  hunting  a  chore,  some  of 
the  ladies  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  hares  and  roebucks  and  other  animals  in  the  garden,  that  had  been  startling  them  by 
leaping  a  hundred  times  or  more  into  their  midst  as  they  sat  and  talked.  Dioneo  and  Fiammetta  began  to  sing  a  song 
about  Messer  Guiglielmo  and  the  Lady  of  Vergiu,2  whilst  Filomena  and  Panfilo  settled  down  to  a  game  of  chess.  So 
intently  were  they  all  engaged  upon  their  several  activities,  that  the  time  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  when  the  hour  of 
supper  came,  it  caught  them  unawares.  The  tables  were  then  placed  round  the  edge  of  the  beautiful  fountain,  and  there, 
to  their  immense  delight,  they  supped  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

No  sooner  had  the  tables  been  removed  than  Filostrato,  wishing  to  follow  the  same  path  that  the  ladies  crowned 
before  him  had  taken,  called  upon  Lauretta  to  dance  and  sing  them  a  song. 

‘My  lord,’  she  said,  ‘the  only  songs  I  know  are  the  ones  I  have  composed  myself,  and  of  those  I  remember,  none  is 
especially  apt  for  so  merry  a  gathering  as  this.  But  if  you  would  like  me  to  sing  you  one,  I  will  gladly  oblige.’ 

‘Nothing  of  yours  could  be  other  than  pleasing  and  beautiful,’  replied  the  king.  ‘Sing  it,  therefore,  exactly  as  you  wrote 
it.’ 

And  so,  in  mellifluous  but  somewhat  plaintive  tones,  Lauretta  began  as  follows,  and  the  other  ladies  repeated  the 
refrain  after  each  verse: 

‘None  has  need  for  lamentation 
More  than  have  I 
Who,  alas,  all  sick  for  love 
In  vain  do  sigh. 

‘He  who  moves  the  stars  and  heavens^ 

Decreed  me  at  my  birth 
Light,  lovely,  graceful,  fair  to  see, 

To  show  men  here  on  earth 
Some  sign  of  that  eternal  grace 
That  shines  for  ever  in  His  face. 


But  I  went  all  unprized 
Because  of  men’s  unknowing 
And  mortal  imperfection 
Spumed  and  despised! 

‘One  man  once  loved  me  dearly. 

In  his  embrace 

He  held  me,  and  in  all  his  thoughts 
I  held  high  place. 

My  eyes  with  love  inflamed  him 
And  all  my  time  I  spent, 

Which  flew  by  all  so  lightly. 

In  tender  blandishment. 

But  now  I  am  forsaken; 

From  me,  alas,  he’s  taken. 

‘And  now  there  came  before  me 
A  youth  all  proud  and  vain 
Though  noble  reputation 
Gave  him  a  valiant  name. 

He  took  me,  and  false  fancies, 

Alas  for  me! 

Made  him  a  jealous  gaoler: 

Gone  liberty! 

And  I,  who  came  to  earth 
To  bring  mankind  delight 
Learned  to  despair,  almost, 

Gone  all  my  mirth! 

‘I  curse  my  wretched  fate 
When  I  agreed 

To  change  to  wedding  clothes 
From  widow’s  weeds. 

Though  they  were  dark,  perhaps, 
My  life  was  fair;  but  now 
I  live  a  weary  life. 

With  far  less  honour,  too. 

Oh  cursed  wedding-tie! 

Before  I  took  those  vows 
That  brought  me  to  this  pass 
Would  God  had  let  me  die! 


‘Oh,  sweetest  love,  with  whom 
I  once  was  so  content! 

From  where  you  stand,  with  Him 
To  whom  our  souls  are  sent, 

Ah,  spare  some  pity  for  me 
For  I  cannot  remove 
Your  memory  which  bums  me 
With  all  the  pain  of  love! 

Ah,  pray  that  I  may  soon  return 
To  those  sweet  climes  for  which  I  yearn!’ 

Here  Lauretta  ended  her  song,  to  which  all  had  listened  raptly  and  construed  in  different  ways.  There  were  those  who 
took  it,  in  the  Milanese  fashion,4  to  imply  that  a  good  fat  pig  was  better  than  a  comely  wench.  But  others  gave  it  a  loftier, 
more  subtle  and  truer  meaning,  which  this  is  not  the  moment  to  expound. 

The  king  then  called  for  lighted  torches  to  be  set  at  regular  intervals  amongst  the  lawns  and  flowerbeds,  and  at  his 


behest,  Lauretta’s  song  was  followed  by  many  others  until  every  star  that  had  risen  was  beginning  its  descent,  when, 
thinking  it  time  for  them  all  to  retire,  he  bade  them  goodnight  and  sent  them  away  to  their  various  rooms. 

Here  ends  the  Third  Day  of  the  Decameron 


FOURTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Fourth  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Filo-strato,  the  discussion  turns  upon  those  whose  love  ended  unhappily. 
Dearest  ladies,  both  from  what  I  have  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  wise,  and  from  what  I  have  frequently  read  and  observed 
for  myself,  I  always  assumed  that  only  lofty  towers  and  the  highest  summits  of  trees  could  be  assailed  by  Envy’s  fiery  and 
impetuous  blast;1  but  I  find  that  I  was  mistaken.  In  the  course  of  my  lifelong  efforts  to  escape  the  fierce  onslaught  of  those 
turbulent  winds,  I  have  always  made  a  point  of  going  quietly  and  unseen  about  my  affairs,  not  only  keeping  to  the 
lowlands  but  occasionally  directing  my  steps  through  the  deepest  of  deep  valleys.  This  can  very  easily  be  confirmed  by 
anyone  casting  an  eye  over  these  little  stories  of  mine,  which  bear  no  title2  and  which  I  have  written,  not  only  in  the 
Florentine  vernacular  and  in  prose,  but  in  the  most  homely  and  unassuming  style3  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  being  violently  shaken  and  almost  uprooted  by  those  very  winds,  and  was  nearly  torn 
to  pieces  by  envy.  And  thus  I  can  most  readily  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  wise  men’s  saying,  that  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  poverty  alone  is  without  envy.4 

Judicious  ladies,  there  are  those  who  have  said,  after  reading  these  tales,  that  I  am  altogether  too  fond  of  you,  that  it 
is  unseemly  for  me  to  take  so  much  delight  in  entertaining  and  consoling  you,  and,  what  is  apparently  worse,  in  singing 
your  praises  as  I  do.  Others,  laying  claim  to  greater  profundity,  have  said  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  of  my  age  to 
engage  in  such  pursuits  as  discussing  the  ways  of  women  and  providing  for  their  pleasure.  And  others,  showing  deep 
concern  for  my  renown,  say  that  I  would  be  better  advised  to  remain  with  the  Muses  in  Parnassus,  than  to  fritter  away 
my  time  in  your  company. 

Moreover,  there  are  those  who,  prompted  more  by  spitefulness  than  common  sense,  have  said  that  I  would  be  better 
employed  in  earning  myself  a  good  meal  than  in  going  hungry  for  the  sake  of  producing  nonsense  of  this  sort.  And  finally 
there  are  those  who,  in  order  to  belittle  my  efforts,  endeavour  to  prove  that  my  versions  of  the  stories  I  have  told  are  not 
consistent  with  the  facts. 

By  gusts  of  such  a  kind  as  these,  then,  by  teeth  thus  sharp  and  cruel,  distinguished  ladies,  am  I  buffeted,  battered,  and 
pierced  to  the  very  quick  whilst  I  soldier  on  in  your  service.  As  God  is  my  witness,  I  take  it  all  calmly  and  coolly;  and 
though  I  need  no  one  but  you  to  defend  me,  I  do  not  intend,  all  the  same,  to  spare  my  own  energies.  On  the  contrary, 
without  replying  as  fully  as  I  ought,  I  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  offer  a  simple  answer  to  these  allegations.  For  I  have  not 
yet  completed  a  third  of  my  task,  and  since  my  critics  are  already  so  numerous  and  presumptuous,  I  can  only  suppose 
that  unless  they  are  discredited  now,  they  could  multiply  so  alarmingly  before  I  reached  the  end  that  the  tiniest  effort  on 
their  part  would  be  sufficient  to  demolish  me.  And  your  own  influence,  considerable  though  it  may  be,  would  be 
powerless  to  prevent  them. 

But  before  replying  to  any  of  my  critics,  I  should  like  to  strengthen  my  case  by  recounting,  not  a  complete  story5  (for 
otherwise  it  might  appear  that  I  was  attempting  to  equate  my  own  tales  with  those  of  that  select  company  I  have  been 
telling  you  about),  but  a  part  of  one,  so  that  its  very  incompleteness  will  set  it  apart  from  the  others.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
assailants,  then,  I  say  that  some  time  ago,  there  lived  in  our  city  a  man  called  Filippo  Balducci,6  who  despite  his  lowly 
condition  was  as  prosperous,  knowledgeable,  and  capable  a  fellow  as  you  could  ever  wish  to  meet.  He  was  deeply  in  love 
with  the  lady  who  was  his  wife,  and  since  she  fully  reciprocated  his  love,  their  marriage  was  peaceful,  and  they  went  out 
of  their  way  to  make  each  other’s  lives  completely  happy. 

Now  it  so  happened,  as  it  happens  to  us  all  eventually,  that  the  good  lady  departed  this  life,  leaving  nothing  of  herself 
to  Filippo  but  their  only  son,  who  was  then  about  two  years  old. 

No  man  was  ever  more  sorely  distressed  by  the  loss  of  the  thing  he  loved  than  Filippo  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  On 
finding  himself  bereft  of  the  companion  he  adored,  he  firmly  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world  and  devote  his  life  to 


the  service  of  God,  taking  his  little  son  with  him.  He  therefore  gave  all  he  possessed  to  charity,  and  made  his  way 
forthwith  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Asinaio,7  where  he  installed  himself  in  a  tiny  little  cave  with  his  son,  fasting  and  praying 
and  living  on  alms.  At  all  times,  he  took  very  great  care  not  to  let  him  see  any  worldly  things,  or  even  to  mention  their 
existence,  lest  they  should  distract  him  from  his  devotions.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  forever  telling  him  about  the  glory  of 
the  life  eternal,  of  God,  and  of  the  Saints,  and  all  he  taught  him  was  to  pray  devoutly.  He  kept  this  up  for  a  number  of 
years,  never  permitting  the  boy  to  leave  the  cave  or  to  see  any  living  thing  except  for  his  father. 

Every  so  often,  the  good  man  came  to  Florence,  where  various  kindly  people  supplied  him  with  things  he  needed,  and 
then  he  returned  to  his  cave.  But  one  day,  his  son,  who  by  this  time  was  eighteen  years  old,  happened  to  ask  Filippo,  who 
had  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  where  he  was  going.  Filippo  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  Florence,  whereupon  the  youth 
said: 

‘Father,  you  are  an  old  man  now,  and  not  as  strong  as  you  used  to  be.  Why  not  take  me  with  you  on  one  of  your 
excursions  to  Florence,  introduce  me  to  those  charitable  and  devout  people,  and  let  me  meet  your  friends?  I  am  young, 
and  stronger  than  you  are,  and  if  you  do  as  I  suggest,  in  future  you’ll  be  able  to  send  me  to  Florence  whenever  we  need 
anything,  and  you  can  stay  here.’ 

On  reflecting  that  this  son  of  his  was  now  grown  up  and  no  longer  likely  to  be  attracted  to  worldly  things  because  he 
was  so  inured  to  the  service  of  God,  the  worthy  man  said  to  himself:  ‘The  fellow’s  talking  sense.’  And  since  he  had  to  go 
to  Florence  anyway,  he  took  him  with  him. 

When  the  young  man  saw  the  palaces,  the  houses,  the  churches  and  all  the  other  things  that  meet  the  eye  in  such 
profusion  throughout  the  city,  he  could  not  recall  ever  having  seen  such  objects  before  and  was  filled  with  amazement. 

He  questioned  his  father  about  many  of  them  and  asked  him  what  they  were  called. 

Once  his  father  had  answered  one  of  his  questions,  his  curiosity  was  satisfied  and  he  went  on  to  ask  about  something 
else.  And  so  they  went  along,  with  the  son  asking  questions  and  the  father  replying,  until  they  chanced  upon  a  party  of 
elegantly  dressed  and  beautiful  young  ladies,  who  were  coming  away  from  a  wedding;  and  no  sooner  did  the  young  man 
see  them,  than  he  asked  his  father  what  they  were. 

‘My  son,’  replied  his  father,  ‘keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  and  don’t  look  at  them,  for  they  are  evil.’ 

‘But  what  are  they  called,  father?’  inquired  his  son. 

Not  wishing  to  arouse  any  idle  longings  in  the  young  man’s  breast,  his  father  avoided  calling  them  by  their  real  name, 
and  instead  of  telling  him  that  they  were  women,  he  said: 

‘They  are  called  goslings.’8 

Now,  the  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was  that  the  young  man,  who  had  never  set  eyes  on  one  of  these  objects  before, 
took  no  further  interest  in  the  palaces,  the  oxen,  the  horses,  the  asses,  the  money,  or  any  of  the  other  things  he  had 
encountered,  and  promptly  replied: 

‘Oh,  father,  do  please  get  me  one  of  those  goslings.’ 

‘Alas,  my  son,  hold  your  tongue,’  said  his  father.  ‘I  tell  you  they  are  evil.’ 

‘Do  you  mean  to  say  evil  looks  like  this?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You  can  say  what  you  like,  father,  but  I  don’t  see  anything  evil  about  them.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don’t  think  I 
have  ever  in  my  whole  life  seen  anything  so  pretty  or  attractive.  They  are  more  beautiful  than  the  painted  angels  that  you 
have  taken  me  to  see  so  often.  O  alas!  if  you  have  any  concern  for  my  welfare,  do  make  it  possible  for  us  to  take  one  of 
these  goslings  back  with  us,  and  I  will  pop  things  into  its  bill.’ 

‘Certainly  not,’  said  his  father.  ‘Their  bills  are  not  where  you  think,  and  require  a  special  sort  of  diet.’  But  no  sooner 
had  he  spoken  than  he  realized  that  his  wits  were  no  match  for  Nature,  and  regretted  having  brought  the  boy  to  Florence 
in  the  first  place. 


But  I  have  no  desire  to  carry  this  tale  any  further,  and  I  shall  now  direct  my  attention  to  the  people  for  whose  ears  it 
was  intended. 

As  you  will  recall,  young  ladies,  some  of  my  critics  claim  that  it  is  wrong  of  me  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  please  you, 
and  that  I  am  altogether  too  fond  of  you.  To  these  charges  I  openly  plead  guilty:  it  is  quite  true  that  I  am  fond  of  you  and 
that  I  strive  to  please  you.  But  what,  may  I  ask,  do  they  find  so  surprising  about  it,  when  you  consider  that  a  young  man 
who  had  been  nurtured  and  reared  within  the  confines  of  a  tiny  cave  on  a  bleak  and  lonely  mountainside,  with  no  other 
companion  except  his  father,  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  you  than  all  his  desires,  all  his  curiosity,  all  the  leanings  of  his 
affection  were  centred  upon  you,  and  you  alone?  Nor,  delectable  ladies,  was  he  yet  aware  of  the  amorous  kisses,  the 
sweet  caresses,  and  the  blissful  embraces  that  you  so  often  bestow  upon  us,  for  a  man  has  merely  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  you 
to  be  captivated  by  your  graceful  elegance,  your  endearing  charm,  and  your  enchanting  beauty,  to  say  nothing  of  your 
womanly  decorum. 

Am  I  to  be  abused  by  these  people,  then,  am  I  to  be  mauled  and  mangled  for  liking  you  and  striving  to  please  you, 
when  Heaven  has  given  me  a  body  with  which  to  love  you  and  when  my  soul  has  been  pledged  to  you  since  childhood 
because  of  the  light  that  gleams  in  your  eyes,  the  honeyed  sounds  that  issue  from  your  lips,  and  the  flames  that  are 
kindled  by  your  sighs  of  tender  compassion?  When  you  consider  that  even  an  apprentice  hermit,  a  witless  youth  who  was 
more  of  a  wild  animal  than  a  human  being,  liked  you  better  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
those  who  criticize  me  on  these  grounds  are  people  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  pleasure  of  natural  affection, 
neither  love  you  nor  desire  your  love,  and  they  are  not  worth  bothering  about. 

As  for  those  who  keep  harping  on  about  my  age,  they  are  clearly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  although  the  leek’s  head9  is 
white,  it  has  a  green  tail.  But  joking  apart,  all  I  would  say  to  them  is  that  even  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall  never  feel 
any  compunction  in  striving  to  please  the  ones  who  were  so  greatly  honoured,  and  whose  beauty  was  so  much  admired, 
by  Guido  Cavalcanti  and  Dante  Alighieri  in  their  old  age,  and  by  Cino  da  Pistoia10  in  his  dotage.  And  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  would  be  transgressing  the  normal  bounds  of  polite  debate,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  history -books  and  show  they  are 
filled  with  examples  from  antiquity  of  outstanding  men,  who,  in  their  declining  years,  strove  with  might  and  main  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  ladies.  If  my  critics  are  ignorant  of  this,  let  them  go  and  repair  the  gaps  in  their  knowledge. 

As  for  my  staying  with  the  Muses  in  Parnassus,  I  fully  concede  the  soundness  of  this  advice,  but  all  the  same  one 
cannot  actually  live  with  the  Muses,  any  more  than  they  can  live  with  us.  And  if,  when  he  strays  from  their  company,  a 
man  takes  pleasure  in  seeing  that  which  resembles  them,  this  is  no  reason  for  reproaching  him.  The  Muses  are  ladies,  and 
although  ladies  do  not  rank  as  highly  as  Muses,  nevertheless  they  resemble  them  at  first  sight,  and  hence  it  is  natural,  if 
only  for  this  reason,  that  I  should  be  fond  of  them.  Moreover,  ladies  have  caused  me  to  compose  a  thousand  lines  of 
poetry  in  the  course  of  my  life,  whereas  the  Muses  never  caused  me  to  write  any  at  all.  It  is  true  that  they  have  helped 
me,  and  shown  me  how  to  write;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  have  been  looking  over  my  shoulder  several  times  in  the 
writing  of  these  tales,  however  unassuming  they  may  be,  perhaps  because  they  acknowledge  and  respect  the  affinity 
between  the  ladies  and  themselves.  And  so,  in  composing  these  stories,  I  am  not  straying  as  far  from  Mount  Parnassus  or 
from  the  Muses  as  many  people  might  be  led  to  believe. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  who  are  moved  so  deeply  by  my  hunger  that  they  advise  me  to  procure  myself  a  good 
meal?  All  I  know  is  this,  that  whenever  I  ask  myself  what  their  answer  would  be  if  I  had  to  beg  a  meal  from  them,  I 
conclude  that  they  would  tell  me  to  go  and  sing  for  it.  And  indeed,  the  poets  have  always  found  more  to  sustain  them  in 
their  songs,  than  many  a  rich  man  has  found  in  his  treasures.  The  pursuit  of  poetry  has  helped  many  a  man  to  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  whereas  countless  others  have  died  young  by  seeking  more  to  cat  than  they  really  needed.  All  that  remains 
to  be  said,  then,  is  that  these  people  are  perfectly  free  to  turn  me  away  if  I  should  ever  come  asking  them  for  anything. 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  yet  starving  in  any  case;  and  even  if  I  were,  I  know,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  both  how  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.11  Let  them  attend  to  their  own  business,  then,  and  I  shall  attend  to  mine. 

Finally,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  people  who  claim  that  these  accounts  are  inaccurate  if  they  would  produce 


the  original  versions,  and  if  these  turn  out  to  be  different  from  my  own,  I  will  grant  their  reproach  to  be  just,  and 
endeavour  to  mend  my  ways.  But  so  long  as  they  have  nothing  but  words  to  offer,  I  shall  leave  them  to  their  opinions, 
stick  to  my  own,  and  say  the  same  things  about  them  as  they  are  saying  about  me. 

And  there,  gentle  ladies,  I  will  rest  my  case  for  the  moment.  Being  confident  that  God  and  you  yourselves  will  assist 
me,  I  shall  proceed  patiently  on  my  way,  turning  my  back  on  these  winds  and  letting  them  blow  as  hard  as  they  like.  For 
whatever  happens,  my  fate  can  be  no  worse  than  that  of  the  fine-grained  dust,  which,  when  a  gale  blows,  either  stays  on 
the  ground  or  is  carried  aloft,  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  deposited  upon  the  heads  of  men,  upon  the  crowns  of  kings 
and  emperors,  and  even  upon  high  palaces  and  lofty  towers,  whence,  if  it  should  fall,  it  cannot  sink  lower  than  the  place 
from  which  it  was  raised. 

Moreover,  whilst  I  have  always  striven  to  please  you  with  all  my  might,  henceforth  I  shall  redouble  my  efforts  towards 
that  end,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no  reasonable  person  will  deny  that  I  and  other  men  who  love  you  are  simply 
doing  what  is  natural.  And  in  order  to  oppose  the  laws  of  Nature,  one  has  to  possess  exceptional  powers,  which  often  turn 
out  to  have  been  used,  not  only  in  vain,  but  to  the  serious  harm  of  those  who  employ  them. 

I  for  one  confess  that  I  do  not  have  such  powers  at  my  disposal,  nor  do  I  desire  them;  and  even  if  I  were  to  possess 
them,  I  would  sooner  transfer  them  to  others  than  use  them  myself.  So  let  the  critics  hold  their  tongues,  and  if  they  are 
unable  to  radiate  any  warmth,  let  them  freeze,  let  them  pursue  the  pleasures  that  appeal  to  their  jaded  palates,  and  leave 
me  to  enjoy  my  own  in  the  brief  life  that  we  are  given. 

But  we  have  digressed  considerably,  fair  ladies,  and  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  whence  we  departed,  and  proceed 
on  our  established  course. 

Already  the  sun  had  extinguished  every  star  in  the  heavens  and  expelled  night’s  humid  shadows  from  the  earth,  when 
Filostrato  got  up  and  caused  his  companions  to  be  roused.  Betaking  themselves  to  the  garden,  they  resumed  their  various 
pastimes,  and  in  due  course  they  breakfasted  in  the  place  where  they  had  supped  the  night  before.  Whilst  the  sun  was  at 
its  zenith  they  took  their  siesta,  and,  after  they  had  risen,  they  seated  themselves  beside  the  beautiful  fountain  as  usual. 
Filostrato  then  instructed  Fiammetta  to  tell  the  first  story  of  the  day;  and  without  waiting  to  be  bidden  twice,  she  began, 
in  tones  of  womanly  grace,  to  speak  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

Tancredi,  Prince  of  Salerno,1  kills  his  daughter’s  lover  and  sends  her  his  heart  in  a  golden  chalice;  she  besprinkles  the  heart  with  a 
poisonous  liquid,  which  she  then  drinks,  and  so  dies. 

Cruel  indeed  is  the  topic  for  discussion  assigned  to  us  today  by  our  king,  especially  when  you  consider  that,  having  come 
here  to  fortify  our  spirits,  we  are  obliged  to  recount  people’s  woes,  the  telling  of  which  cannot  fail  to  arouse  compassion 
in  speaker  and  listener  alike.  Perhaps  he  has  done  it  in  order  to  temper  in  some  degree  the  gaiety  of  the  previous  days; 
but  whatever  his  motive,  it  is  not  for  me  to  alter  his  decree,  and  I  shall  therefore  relate  an  occurrence  that  was  not  only 
pitiful,  but  calamitous,  and  fully  worthy  of  our  tears. 

Tancredi,  Prince  of  Salerno,  was  a  most  benevolent  ruler,  and  kindly  of  disposition,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  his  old  age 
he  sullied  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  passion.  In  all  his  life  he  had  but  a  single  child,  a  daughter,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  never  had  any  at  all. 

He  was  as  passionately  fond  of  this  daughter  as  any  father  who  has  ever  lived,  and  being  unable  to  bring  himself  to 
part  with  her,  he  refused  to  marry  her  off,  even  when  she  was  several  years  older  than  the  usual  age  for  taking  a 
husband.2  Eventually,  he  gave  her  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Capua,  but  shortly  after  her  marriage  she  was  left  a  widow  and 
returned  to  her  father.  In  physique  and  facial  appearance,  she  was  as  beautiful  a  creature  as  there  ever  was;  she  was 
youthful  and  vivacious,  and  she  possessed  rather  more  intelligence  than  a  woman  needs.  In  the  house  of  her  doting  father 
she  led  the  life  of  a  great  lady,  surrounded  by  comforts  of  every  description.  But  realizing  that  her  father  was  so  devoted 
to  her  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  her  a  second  marriage,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  shameless  to  approach  him  on 


the  subject,  she  decided  to  see  whether  she  could  find  herself  a  secret  lover  who  was  worthy  of  her  affections. 

In  her  father’s  court,  she  encountered  many  people  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  princely  household,  of  whom  some 
were  nobly  bred  and  others  not.  Having  studied  the  conduct  and  manners  of  several  of  these,  she  was  attracted  to  one 
above  all  the  rest  -  a  young  valet  of  her  father’s  called  Guiscardo,  who  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  humble  birth,  but  noble 
in  character  and  bearing.  By  dint  of  seeing  him  often,  before  very  long  she  fell  madly  and  secretly  in  love  with  him,  and 
her  admiration  of  his  ways  grew  steadily  more  profound.  As  for  the  young  man  himself,  not  being  slow  to  take  a  hint, 
from  the  moment  he  perceived  her  interest  in  him  he  lost  his  heart  to  her  so  completely  that  he  could  think  of  virtually 
nothing  else. 

And  so  they  were  secretly  in  love  with  each  other.  The  young  woman  was  longing  to  be  with  him,  and  being  unwilling 
to  confide  in  anyone  on  the  subject  of  her  love,  she  thought  of  a  novel  idea  for  informing  him  how  they  could  meet. 
Having  written  him  a  letter,  explaining  what  he  was  to  do  in  order  to  be  with  her  on  the  following  day,  she  inserted  it 
into  a  length  of  reed,  which  later  on  she  handed  to  Guiscardo,  saying  as  though  for  the  fun  of  it: 

‘Turn  it  into  a  bellows-pipe  for  your  serving-wench,  so  that  she  can  use  it  to  kindle  the  fire  this  evening.’ 

Guiscardo  took  it  and  went  about  his  business,  reflecting  that  she  could  hardly  have  given  it  to  him  or  spoken  as  she 
had  without  some  special  motive.  As  soon  as  he  returned  home,  he  examined  the  reed,  saw  that  it  was  split,  opened  it, 
and  found  her  letter  inside.  And  when  he  had  read  it  and  taken  careful  note  of  what  he  was  to  do,  he  was  the  happiest 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  set  about  making  his  preparations  for  going  to  see  her  in  the  way  she  had  suggested. 

Inside  the  mountain  on  which  the  Prince’s  palace  stood,  there  was  a  cavern,  formed  at  some  remote  period  of  the  past, 
which  was  partially  lit  from  above  through  a  shaft  driven  into  the  hillside.  But  since  the  cavern  was  no  longer  used,  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  was  almost  entirely  covered  over  by  weeds  and  brambles.  There  was  a  secret  staircase  leading  to  the 
cavern  from  a  room  occupied  by  the  lady,  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace,  but  the  way  was  barred  by  a  massive  door. 

So  many  years  had  passed  since  the  staircase  had  last  been  used,  that  hardly  anybody  remembered  it  was  still  there;  but 
Love,  to  whose  eyes  nothing  remains  concealed,  had  reminded  the  enamoured  lady  of  its  existence. 

For  several  days,  she  had  been  struggling  to  open  this  door  by  herself,  using  certain  implements  of  her  own  as 
picklocks  so  that  no  one  should  perceive  what  was  afoot.  Having  finally  got  it  open,  she  had  descended  alone  into  the 
cavern,  seen  the  shaft,  and  written  to  Guiscardo,  giving  him  a  rough  idea  of  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  shaft  and 
the  floor  of  the  cavern,  and  telling  him  to  try  and  use  the  shaft  as  his  means  of  access.  With  this  object  in  view,  Guiscardo 
promptly  got  hold  of  a  suitable  length  of  rope,  tied  various  knots  and  loops  in  it  to  allow  him  to  climb  up  and  down,  and 
the  following  night,  without  breathing  a  word  to  anyone,  he  made  his  way  to  the  shaft,  wearing  a  suit  of  leather  to 
protect  himself  from  the  brambles.  Firmly  tying  one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  stout  bush  that  had  taken  root  at  the  mouth  of 
the  opening,  he  lowered  himself  into  the  cavern  and  waited  for  the  lady  to  come. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  the  princess  dismissed  her  ladies -in- waiting  on  the  pretext  of  wanting  to  sleep,  and 
having  locked  herself  in  her  chamber,  she  opened  the  door  and  descended  into  the  cavern,  where  she  found  Guiscardo 
waiting.  After  giving  each  other  a  rapturous  greeting,  they  made  their  way  into  her  chamber,  where  they  spent  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  day  in  transports  of  bliss.  Before  parting,  they  agreed  on  the  wisest  way  of  pursuing  their  lovemaking  in 
future  so  that  it  should  remain  a  secret,  and  then  Guiscardo  returned  to  the  cavern,  whilst  the  princess,  having  bolted  the 
door  behind  him,  came  forth  to  rejoin  her  ladies-in-waiting. 

During  the  night,  Guiscardo  climbed  back  up  the  rope,  made  his  way  out  through  the  aperture  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  returned  home.  And  now  that  he  was  conversant  with  the  route,  he  began  to  make  regular  use  of  it. 

But  their  pleasure,  being  so  immense  and  so  continuous,  attracted  the  envy  of  Fortune,  who  brought  about  a  calamity, 
turning  the  joy  of  the  two  lovers  into  tears  and  sorrow. 

From  time  to  time,  Prince  Tancredi  was  in  the  habit  of  going  alone  to  visit  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  would  stay 
and  converse  for  a  while  in  her  chamber  and  then  go  away.  And  one  day,  after  breakfast,  he  came  down  to  see  her, 


entering  her  room  without  anyone  hearing  or  noticing,  only  to  discover  that  the  princess  (whose  name  was  Ghismonda) 
had  gone  into  her  garden  with  all  her  ladies-in-waiting.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  her  whilst  she  was  enjoying  her  walk  in 
the  garden,  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  her  on  a  low  stool  at  a  corner  of  her  bed.  The  windows  of  the  room  were  closed,  and 
the  bed-curtains  had  been  drawn  aside,  and  Tancredi  rested  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  bed,  drew  the  curtain  round 
his  body  as  though  to  conceal  himself  there  on  purpose,  and  fell  asleep. 

Whilst  he  was  asleep,  Ghismonda,  who  unfortunately  had  made  an  appointment  with  Guiscardo  for  that  very  day,  left 
her  attendants  in  the  garden  and  stole  quietly  into  the  room,  locking  herself  in  without  perceiving  that  anyone  was  there. 
Having  opened  the  door  for  Guiscardo,  who  was  waiting  for  her,  they  then  went  to  bed  in  the  usual  way;  but  whilst  they 
were  playing  and  cavorting  together,  Tancredi  chanced  to  wake  up,  and  heard  and  saw  what  Guiscardo  and  his  daughter 
were  doing.  The  sight  filled  him  with  dismay,  and  at  first  he  wanted  to  cry  out  to  them,  but  then  he  decided  to  hold  his 
peace  and,  if  possible,  remain  hidden,  so  that  he  could  carry  out,  with  greater  prudence  and  less  detriment  to  his  honour, 
the  plan  of  action  that  had  already  taken  shape  in  his  mind. 

The  two  lovers  remained  together  for  a  considerable  time,  as  was  their  custom,  without  noticing  Tancredi;  and  when 
they  felt  it  was  time  for  them  to  part,  they  got  up  from  the  bed  and  Guiscardo  returned  to  the  cavern.  Ghismonda  too  left 
the  room,  and  Tancredi,  though  he  was  getting  on  in  years,  clambered  through  a  window  and  lowered  himself  into  the 
garden  without  being  seen,  returning  thence  in  deep  distress  to  his  own  apartment. 

On  Tancredi’s  orders,  Guiscardo  was  taken  prisoner  by  two  guards  soon  after  dark  that  very  night,  just  as  he  was 
emerging,  hindered  by  the  suit  of  leather  he  was  wearing,  from  the  hole  in  the  ground.  He  was  then  conducted  in  secret 
to  Tancredi,  who  almost  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  him,  and  said: 

‘Guiscardo,  my  benevolence  towards  you  deserved  a  better  reward  than  the  shameful  deed  I  saw  you  committing 
today,  with  my  own  eyes,  against  that  which  belongs  to  me.’ 

By  way  of  reply,  all  that  Guiscardo  said  was: 

‘Neither  you  nor  I  can  resist  the  power  of  Love.’3 

Tancredi  then  ordered  him  to  be  placed  under  secret  guard  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  and  this  was  done. 

Ghismonda  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  after  breakfast  on  the  next  day,  Tancredi,  who  had  been  thinking  all  manner  of 
strange  and  terrible  thoughts,  paid  his  usual  call  upon  his  daughter  in  her  chamber.  And  having  locked  the  door  behind 
him,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  her: 

‘Never  having  doubted  your  virtue  and  honesty,  Ghismonda,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me,  whatever  people 
might  have  said,  that  you  would  ever  so  much  as  think  of  yielding  to  a  man  who  was  not  your  husband.  But  now  I  have 
actually  seen  you  doing  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  always  torment  me  during  what  little  remains  of 
my  old  age. 

‘Moreover,  since  you  felt  bound  to  bring  so  much  dishonour  upon  yourself,  in  God’s  name  you  might  at  least  have 
chosen  someone  whose  rank  was  suited  to  your  own.  But  of  all  the  people  who  frequent  my  court,  you  have  to  choose 
Guiscardo,  a  youth  of  exceedingly  base  condition,  whom  we  took  into  our  court  and  raised  from  early  childhood  mainly 
out  of  charity.  Your  conduct  has  faced  me  with  an  appalling  dilemma,  inasmuch  as  I  have  no  idea  how  I  am  to  deal  with 
you.  I  have  already  come  to  a  decision  about  Guiscardo,  who  is  under  lock  and  key,  having  been  arrested  last  night  on  my 
orders  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  cavern;  but  God  knows  what  I  am  to  do  with  you.  I  am  drawn  in  one  direction  by  the 
love  I  have  always  borne  you,  deeper  by  far  than  that  of  any  other  father  for  a  daughter;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  seethe 
with  all  the  indignation  that  the  folly  of  your  actions  demands.  My  love  prompts  me  to  forgive  you;  my  indignation 
demands  that  I  should  punish  you  without  mercy,  though  it  would  be  against  my  nature  to  do  so.  But  before  I  reach  any 
decision,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself  on  the  subject.’  And  so  saying,  he  lowered  his  gaze  and 
began  to  wail  as  though  he  were  a  child  who  had  been  soundly  beaten. 

Realizing,  from  what  her  father  had  said,  that  not  only  had  her  secret  been  discovered  but  Guiscardo  was  captured, 


Ghismonda  was  utterly  overcome  with  sorrow,  and  needed  all  the  self-control  she  possessed  to  prevent  herself  from 
screaming  and  sobbing  as  most  other  women  would  have  done.  But  her  proudness  of  heart  more  than  made  up  for  her 
shattered  spirits,  and  by  a  miraculous  effort  of  will,  she  remained  impassive,  and  rather  than  make  excuses  for  herself, 
she  resolved  to  live  no  longer,  being  convinced  that  her  Guiscardo  was  already  dead. 

She  therefore  allowed  no  trace  of  contrition  or  womanly  distress  to  cloud  her  features,  but  addressed  her  father  in  a 
firm,  unworried  voice,  staring  him  straight  in  the  face  without  a  single  tear  in  her  eyes. 

‘Tancredi,’  she  said,  ‘I  am  resolved  neither  to  contradict  you  nor  to  implore  your  forgiveness,  because  denial  would  be 
pointless  and  I  want  none  of  your  clemency.  Nor  do  I  have  the  slightest  intention  of  appealing  either  to  your  better  nature 
or  to  your  affection.  On  the  contrary,  I  propose  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  setting  forth  convincing  arguments  in  defence 
of  my  good  name,  and  afterwards  I  shall  act  unflinchingly  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of  my  noble  heart.  It  is  true 
that  I  loved  Guiscardo,  and  that  I  love  him  still.  I  shall  continue  to  love  him  until  I  die,  which  I  expect  to  do  very  soon. 
And  if  people  love  each  other  beyond  the  grave,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  him.  I  was  prompted  to  act  as  I  did,  not  so 
much  by  my  womanly  frailty  as  by  your  lack  of  concern  to  marry  me,  together  with  his  own  outstanding  worth.  You  are 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  Tancredi,  and  it  should  have  been  obvious  to  you  that  the  daughter  you  fathered  was  also  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of  stone  or  iron.  Although  you  are  now  an  old  man,  you  should  have  remembered,  indeed  you 
should  still  remember,  the  nature  and  power  of  the  laws  of  youth.  And  although  much  of  your  own  youth  was  spent  in 
pursuit  of  military  glory,  you  should  none  the  less  have  realized  how  the  old  and  the  young  are  alike  affected  by  living  in 
comfort  and  idleness. 

‘As  I  have  said,  since  you  were  the  person  who  fathered  me,  I  am  made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  yourself.  Moreover,  I 
am  still  a  young  woman.  And  for  both  of  these  reasons,  I  am  full  of  amorous  longings,  intensified  beyond  belief  by  my 
marriage,  which  enabled  me  to  discover  the  marvellous  joy  that  comes  from  their  fulfilment.  As  I  was  incapable  of 
resisting  these  forces,  I  made  up  my  mind,  being  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  follow  the  path  along  which  they  were 
leading,  and  I  fell  in  love.  But  though  I  was  prepared  to  commit  a  natural  sin,  I  was  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to 
ensure  that  neither  your  good  name  nor  mine  should  suffer  any  harm.  To  this  end,  I  was  assisted  by  compassionate  Love 
and  benign  Fortune,  who  taught  me  the  means  whereby  I  could  secretly  achieve  the  fulfilment  of  my  desires.  No  matter 
who  told  you  about  my  secret,  no  matter  how  you  came  to  discover  it,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  thing  has  happened. 

‘I  did  not  take  a  lover  at  random,  as  many  women  do,  but  deliberately  chose  Guiscardo  in  preference  to  any  other, 
only  conceding  my  love  to  him  after  careful  reflection;  and  through  the  patience  and  good  judgement  of  us  both,  I  have 
long  been  enjoying  the  gratification  of  my  desires.  It  seems,  however,  that  you  prefer  to  accept  a  common  fallacy  rather 
than  the  truth,  for  you  reproach  me  more  bitterly,  not  for  committing  the  crime  of  loving  a  man,  but  for  consorting  with 
a  person  of  lowly  rank,  thus  implying  that  if  I  had  selected  a  nobleman  for  the  purpose,  you  would  not  have  had  anything 
to  worry  about.  You  clearly  fail  to  realize  that  in  this  respect,  your  strictures  should  be  aimed,  not  at  me,  but  at  Fortune, 
who  frequently  raises  the  unworthy  to  positions  of  eminence  and  leaves  the  worthiest  in  low  estate. 

‘But  leaving  this  aside,  consider  for  a  moment  the  principles  of  things,  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  all  of  one  flesh  and 
that  our  souls  were  created  by  a  single  Maker,  who  gave  the  same  capacities  and  powers  and  faculties  to  each.  We  were 
all  born  equal,  and  still  are,  but  merit  first  set  us  apart,  and  those  who  had  more  of  it,  and  used  it  the  most,  acquired  the 
name  of  nobles  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest.  Since  then,  this  law  has  been  obscured  by  a  contrary  practice,  but 
nature  and  good  manners  ensure  that  its  force  still  remains  unimpaired;  hence  any  man  whose  conduct  is  virtuous 
proclaims  himself  a  noble,  and  those  who  call  him  by  any  other  name  are  in  error. 

‘Consider  each  of  your  nobles  in  turn,  compare  their  lives,  their  customs  and  their  manners  with  those  of  Guiscardo, 
and  if  you  judge  the  matter  impartially,  you  will  conclude  that  he  alone  is  a  patrician  whilst  all  these  nobles  of  yours  are 
plebeians.  Besides,  it  was  not  through  hearsay  that  Guiscardo’s  merit  and  virtues  came  to  my  notice,  but  through  your 
good  opinion  of  him,  together  with  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  For  was  it  not  you  yourself  who  sang  his  praises  more 
loudly  than  any,  claiming  for  him  all  the  qualities  by  which  one  measures  a  man’s  excellence?  Nor  were  you  mistaken  by 


any  means,  for  unless  my  eyes  have  played  me  false,  I  have  seen  him  practise  the  very  virtues  for  which  you  commended 
him,  in  a  manner  more  wonderful  than  your  words  could  express.  So  that  if  I  was  deceived  in  my  estimate  of  Guiscardo, 
it  was  you  alone  who  deceived  me. 

‘If,  then,  you  maintain  that  I  gave  myself  to  a  man  of  base  condition,  you  are  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were 
to  describe  him  as  poor,  then  perhaps  you  would  be  right,  and  you  should  hang  your  head  in  shame  for  the  paltry 
rewards  you  bestowed  on  so  excellent  a  servant.  But  in  any  case,  a  man’s  nobility  is  not  affected  by  poverty,  as  it  is  by 
riches.  Many  kings,  many  great  princes,  were  once  poor;  many  a  ploughman  or  shepherd,  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  the 
present,  was  once  exceedingly  wealthy. 

‘As  for  the  last  of  your  dilemmas,  concerning  how  you  are  to  deal  with  me,  you  can  dismiss  it  from  your  thoughts 
entirely.  If  you  are  intent,  in  your  extreme  old  age,  upon  behaving  as  you  never  behaved  in  your  youth,  and  resorting  to 
cruelty,  then  let  your  cruelty  be  aimed  at  me,  for  it  was  I  who  caused  this  so-called  sin  to  be  committed.  I  am  resolved  not 
to  plead  for  clemency,  and  I  swear  that  unless  you  do  the  same  to  me  as  you  have  already  done,  or  intend  to  do,  to 
Guiscardo,  these  hands  of  mine  will  do  it  for  you. 

‘Now  get  you  hence  to  shed  your  tears  among  the  women,  and  if  you  think  we  have  earned  your  cruelty,  see  that  you 
slaughter  us  both  at  one  and  the  same  time.’ 

Although  Tancredi  knew  that  his  daughter  had  a  will  of  iron,  he  doubted  her  resolve  to  translate  her  words  into 
action.  So  he  went  away  and  decided  that  whilst  he  would  dismiss  all  thought  of  venting  his  rage  on  Ghismonda,  he 
would  cool  her  ardent  passion  by  taking  revenge  on  her  lover.  He  therefore  ordered  the  two  men  who  were  guarding 
Guiscardo  to  strangle  him  noiselessly  that  same  night,  after  which  they  were  to  take  out  his  heart  and  bring  it  to  him;  and 
they  carried  out  his  orders  to  the  letter. 

Early  next  day,  the  Prince  called  for  a  fine,  big  chalice  made  of  gold,  and  having  placed  Guiscardo’s  heart  inside  it,  he 
ordered  one  of  his  most  trusted  servants  to  take  it  to  his  daughter,  bidding  him  utter  these  words  as  he  handed  it  over: 
‘Your  father  sends  you  this  to  comfort  you  in  the  loss  of  your  dearest  possession,  just  as  you  have  comforted  him  in  the 
loss  of  his.’ 

After  her  father  had  left,  Ghismonda,  unflinching  in  her  harsh  resolve,  had  called  for  poisonous  herbs  and  roots,  which 
she  then  distilled  and  converted  into  a  potion,  so  that,  if  things  turned  out  as  she  feared,  she  would  have  it  ready  to  hand. 
And  when  the  servant  came  to  her  with  her  father’s  gift  and  recited  the  message,  she  accepted  it  with  great  composure 
and  removed  the  lid,  no  sooner  seeing  the  heart  and  hearing  the  servant’s  words  than  she  knew  for  certain  that  this  was 
the  heart  of  Guiscardo. 

So  she  looked  up  at  the  servant,  and  said  to  him: 

‘Nothing  less  splendid  than  a  golden  sepulchre  would  have  suited  so  noble  a  heart;  in  this  respect,  my  father  has  acted 
wisely.’ 

Having  spoken  these  words,  she  raised  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it,  then  continued: 

‘Throughout  my  life,  which  is  now  approaching  its  end,  I  have  had  constant  reminders  of  my  father’s  devoted  love,  but 
never  so  patent  a  token  as  this.  And  in  thanking  him  for  the  last  time,  I  bid  you  tell  him  how  grateful  I  was  for  so 
priceless  a  gift.’ 

Then  she  turned  to  the  chalice,  which  she  was  holding  firmly  in  her  two  hands,  and  gazing  down  upon  Guiscardo’s 
heart,  she  said: 

‘Ah!  dear,  sweet  vessel  of  all  my  joys,  cursed  be  the  cruelty  of  him  who  has  compelled  me  to  see  you  with  the  eyes  of 
my  body,  when  it  was  enough  that  I  should  keep  you  constantly  in  the  eyes  of  my  mind!  Your  life  has  run  the  brief  course 
allotted  to  it  by  Fortune,  you  have  reached  the  end  to  which  all  men  hasten,  and  in  leaving  behind  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  our  mortal  life,  you  have  received  at  the  hands  of  your  enemy  a  burial  worthy  of  your  excellence.  Your 
funeral  rites  lacked  nothing  but  the  tears  of  the  woman  you  loved  so  dearly;  but  so  that  you  should  not  be  without  them, 


God  impelled  my  pitiless  father  to  send  you  to  me,  and  I  shall  cry  for  you  even  though  I  had  resolved  to  die  with  tearless 
eyes  and  features  unclouded  by  fear.  And  the  instant  my  tears  are  finished  I  shall  see  that  my  soul  is  united  with  that 
other  soul  which  you  kept  in  your  loving  care.  How  could  I  wish  for  a  better  or  surer  companion  as  I  set  forth  towards  the 
unknown?  I  feel  certain  that  his  soul  still  lingers  here  within  you,  waiting  for  mine  and  surveying  the  scenes  of  our 
mutual  happiness,  and  that  our  love  for  one  another  is  as  deep  and  enduring  as  ever.’ 

She  said  no  more,  but  leaned  over  the  chalice,  suppressing  all  sound  of  womanly  grief,  and  began  to  cry  in  a  fashion 
wondrous  to  behold,  her  tears  gushing  forth  like  water  from  a  fountain;  and  she  implanted  countless  kisses  upon  the 
lifeless  heart. 

Her  ladies-in-waiting,  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  heart  this  was,  nor  were  they  able  to 
make  any  sense  of  her  words,  but  they  too  began  to  cry  in  unison,  being  filled  with  compassion  for  their  mistress.  They 
pleaded  with  her  to  explain  why  she  was  weeping,  but  to  no  avail;  and  for  all  their  strenuous  efforts,  they  were  unable  to 
console  her. 

But  when  she  had  cried  as  much  as  she  deemed  sufficient,  she  raised  her  head  from  the  chalice,  and  after  drying  her 
eyes,  she  said: 

‘Oh,  heart  that  I  love  so  dearly,  now  that  I  have  fully  discharged  my  duties  towards  you,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
to  bring  my  soul  and  unite  it  with  yours.’ 

Having  pronounced  these  words,  she  called  for  the  phial  containing  the  potion  she  had  prepared  on  the  previous  day, 
and,  pouring  it  into  the  chalice,  where  the  heart  lay  bathed  in  her  own  abundant  tears,  she  raised  the  mixture  to  her  lips 
without  any  show  of  fear  and  drank  it.  After  which,  still  holding  on  to  the  chalice,  she  climbed  on  to  her  bed,  arranged 
herself  as  decorously  as  she  could,  and  placing  the  heart  of  her  dead  lover  close  to  her  own,  she  silently  waited  for  death. 

Her  ladies-in-waiting  had  no  idea  what  potion  it  was  that  she  had  drunk,  but  her  speech  and  actions  were  so  strange 
that  they  had  sent  to  inform  Tancredi  of  all  that  was  happening,  and  he,  fearing  the  worst,  had  hurried  down  at  once  to 
his  daughter’s  chamber,  arriving  there  just  as  she  had  settled  herself  upon  the  bed.  On  seeing  the  state  she  was  in,  he 
tried  to  console  her  with  honeyed  words,  and  burst  into  floods  of  tears,  but  the  time  for  pity  was  past,  and  Ghismonda 
said  to  him: 

‘Save  those  tears  of  yours  for  a  less  coveted  fate  than  this  of  mine,  Tancredi,  and  shed  them  not  for  me,  for  I  do  not 
want  them.  Who  ever  heard  of  anyone,  other  than  yourself,  who  wept  on  achieving  his  wishes?  But  if  you  still  retain 
some  tiny  spark  of  your  former  love  for  me,  grant  me  one  final  gift,  and  since  it  displeased  you  that  I  should  live  quietly 
with  Guiscardo  in  secret,  see  that  my  body  is  publicly  laid  to  rest  beside  his  in  whatever  spot  you  chose  to  cast  his 
remains.’ 

The  vehemence  of  his  sobbing  prevented  the  Prince  from  offering  any  reply,  and  the  young  woman,  sensing  that  she 
was  about  to  breathe  her  last,  clasped  the  dead  heart  tightly  to  her  bosom,  saying: 

‘God  be  with  you  all,  for  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you.’ 

Then  her  vision  grew  blurred,  she  lost  the  use  of  her  senses,  and  she  left  this  life  of  sorrow  behind  her. 

Thus  the  love  of  Guiscardo  and  Ghismonda  came  to  its  sad  conclusion,  as  you  have  now  heard.  And  as  for  Tancredi, 
after  shedding  countless  tears  and  making  tardy  repentance  for  his  cruelty,  he  saw  that  they  were  honourably  interred 
together  in  a  single  grave,  amid  the  general  mourning  of  all  the  people  of  Salerno. 


SECOND  STORY 


Friar  Alberto,  having  given  a  lady  to  understand  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  in  love  with  her,  assumes  the  Angel’s  form  and  goes 
regularly  to  bed  with  her,  until,  in  terror  of  her  kinsfolk,  he  leaps  out  of  the  window  and  takes  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  pauper; 
the  latter  disguises  him  as  a  savage  and  takes  him  on  the  following  day  to  the  city  square,  where  he  is  recognized  and  seized  by 
his  fellow  friars,  and  placed  under  permanent  lock  and  key. 

Fiammetta’s  story  had  more  than  once  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  other  ladies  present,  but  the  king  seemed  quite 
unmoved  by  it,  for  when  it  came  to  an  end  he  looked  at  them  sternly  and  said: 

‘I  would  think  it  a  small  price  to  pay  if  I  were  to  give  my  life  in  exchange  for  one  half  of  the  bliss  Ghismonda  had  with 
Guiscardo.  Nor  should  any  of  you  consider  this  surprising,  because  I  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  course  of  every  hour 
that  I  live,  without  being  granted  the  tiniest  portion  of  bliss  in  return.  But  leaving  my  affairs  to  take  care  of  themselves 
for  the  moment,  I  will  ask  Pampinea  to  continue  the  proceedings  by  relating  some  gruesome  tale  that  has  a  bearing  on 
my  own  sorry  state.  And  if  she  follows  Fiammetta’s  example,  I  shall  doubtless  begin  to  feel  one  or  two  dewdrops  descend 
on  the  fire  that  rages  within  me.’ 

On  hearing  herself  singled  out  as  the  next  speaker,  Pampinea,  knowing  that  her  own  feelings  were  a  better  guide  than 
the  king’s  words  to  the  mood  of  her  companions,  was  more  inclined  to  amuse  them  than  to  satisfy  the  king  in  aught  but 
his  actual  command;  and  so  she  decided  that  without  straying  from  the  agreed  theme,  she  would  narrate  a  story  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  began  thus: 

There  is  a  popular  proverb  which  runs  as  follows:  ‘He  who  is  wicked  and  held  to  be  good,  can  cheat  because  no  one 
imagines  he  would.’  This  saying  offers  me  ample  scope  to  tell  you  a  story  on  the  topic  that  has  been  prescribed,  and  it 
also  enables  me  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  and  perverse  hypocrisy  of  the  members  of  religious  orders.  They  go  about 
in  those  long,  flowing  robes  of  theirs,  and  when  they  are  asking  for  alms,  they  deliberately  put  on  a  forlorn  expression 
and  are  all  humility  and  sweetness;  but  when  they  are  reproaching  you  with  their  own  vices,  or  showing  how  the  laity 
achieve  salvation  by  almsgiving  and  the  clerics  by  almsgrabbing,  they  positively  deafen  you  with  their  loud  and  arrogant 
voices.  To  hear  them  talk,  one  would  think  they  were  excused,  unlike  the  rest  of  us,  from  working  their  way  to  Heaven  on 
their  merits,  for  they  behave  as  though  they  actually  own  and  govern  the  place,  assigning  to  every  man  who  dies  a 
position  of  greater  or  lesser  magnificence  there  according  to  the  quantity  of  money  he  has  bequeathed  to  them  in  his  will. 
Hence  they  are  pulling  a  massive  confidence  trick,  of  which  they  themselves,  if  they  really  believe  what  they  say,  are  the 
earliest  victims;  but  the  chief  sufferers  are  the  people  who  take  these  claims  of  theirs  at  their  face  value. 

If  only  I  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  necessary  details,  I  would  soon  open  many  a  simpleton’s  eyes  to  the  sort  of  thing 
these  fellows  conceal  beneath  the  ample  folds  of  their  habits.  However,  for  the  time  being  we  must  hope  that  God  will 
punish  their  lies  by  granting  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  befell  a  certain  Franciscan,  by  no 
means  young  in  years,  who  was  reputed  in  Venice  to  be  one  of  the  finest  that  Assisi  had  ever  attracted  to  its  cause.  His 
story  is  one  that  I  am  especially  pleased  to  relate,  because  you  are  all  feeling  saddened  by  hearing  of  Ghismonda’s  death, 
and  perhaps  I  can  restore  your  spirits  a  little  by  persuading  you  to  laugh  and  be  merry. 

In  the  town  of  Imola,  excellent  ladies,  there  once  lived  a  depraved  and  wicked  fellow  by  the  name  of  Berto  della  Massa. 
The  townspeople  learned  from  experience  that  his  dealings  were  crooked,  and  he  brought  himself  into  so  much  disrepute 
that  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  whole  of  Imola  who  was  prepared  to  beleive  a  word  he  uttered,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  speaking  the  truth  or  telling  a  lie.  He  therefore  perceived  that  Imola  no  longer  afforded  him  any  outlet 
for  his  roguery,  and  as  a  last  resort  he  moved  to  Venice,1  where  the  scum  of  the  earth  can  always  find  a  welcome.  There 
he  decided  to  go  in  for  some  different  kind  of  fraud  from  those  he  had  practised  elsewhere,  and  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  as  though  conscience-stricken  by  the  crimes  he  had  committed  in  the  past,  he  gave  people  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  man  of  quite  extraordinary  humility.  What  was  more,  having  transformed  himself  into  the  most  Catholic  man  who 
ever  lived,  he  went  and  became  a  Franciscan,  and  styled  himself  Friar  Alberto  of  Imola.  Having  donned  the  habit  of  his 


Order,  he  gave  every  appearance  of  leading  a  harsh,  frugal  existence,  began  to  preach  the  virtues  of  repentance  and 
abstinence,  and  never  allowed  a  morsel  of  meat  or  a  drop  of  wine  to  pass  his  lips  unless  they  came  up  to  his  exacting 
standards. 

Nobody  suspected  for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  a  thief,  pander,  swindler  and  murderer  before  suddenly  blossoming 
into  a  great  preacher;  nor  had  he  abandoned  any  of  these  vices,  for  he  was  simply  biding  his  time  until  an  opportunity 
arose  for  him  to  practise  them  in  secret.  His  crowning  achievement  was  to  get  himself  ordained  as  a  priest,  and  whenever 
he  was  celebrating  mass  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation,  he  would  shed  copious  tears  for  the  Passion  of  the 
Saviour,  being  the  sort  of  man  who  could  weep  as  much  as  he  pleased  at  little  cost  to  himself. 

In  short,  what  with  his  sermons  and  shedding  of  tears,  he  managed  to  hoodwink  the  Venetians  so  successfully  that 
hardly  anyone  there  made  a  will  without  depositing  it  with  him  and  making  him  the  trustee.  Many  people  handed  over 
their  money  to  him  for  safe  keeping,  and  he  became  the  father-confessor  and  confidential  adviser  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  city.  Having  thus  been  transformed  from  a  wolf  into  a  shepherd,  he  acquired  a  reputation  for 
saintliness  far  greater  than  any  Saint  Francis  had  ever  enjoyed  in  Assisi. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  frivolous  and  scatterbrained  young  woman,  whose  name  was  Monna  Lisetta  da  Ca’  Quirino, 
the  wife  of  a  great  merchant  who  had  sailed  away  to  Flanders  aboard  one  of  his  galleys,  came  to  be  confessed  by  this  holy 
friar  of  ours  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  ladies.  Being  a  Venetian,  and  therefore  capable  of  talking  the  hind  leg  off 
a  donkey,  she  had  only  got  through  a  fraction  of  her  business,  kneeling  all  the  time  at  his  feet,  when  Friar  Alberto 
demanded  to  know  whether  she  had  a  lover. 

‘What,  Master  Friar?’  she  exclaimed,  giving  him  a  withering  look.  ‘Have  you  no  eyes  in  your  head?  Does  it  seem  to 
you  that  my  charms  are  to  be  compared  to  those  of  these  other  women?  I  could  have  lovers  to  spare  if  I  wanted  them,  but 
my  charms  are  not  at  the  service  of  every  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  who  happens  to  fall  in  love  with  them.  How  often  do  you 
come  across  anyone  as  beautiful  as  I?  Why,  even  if  I  were  in  Heaven  itself,  my  charms  would  be  thought  exceptional.’ 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning,  and  she  droned  on  interminably,  going  into  such  raptures  about  this  beauty  of  hers 
that  it  was  painful  to  listen  to  her. 

Friar  Alberto  had  sensed  immediately  that  she  was  something  of  a  half-wit,  and  realizing  that  she  was  ripe  for  the 
picking,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  there  and  then.  This  was  hardly  the  moment,  however,  for  whispering  sweet 
nothings  in  her  ear,  and  in  order  to  show  her  how  godly  he  was,  he  got  up  on  to  his  high  horse,  reproached  her  for  being 
vainglorious  and  made  her  listen  to  a  great  deal  more  of  his  balderdash.  The  lady  retorted  by  calling  him  an  ignoramus, 
and  asserting  that  he  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  one  woman’s  beauty  from  another’s.  And  since  he  did  not  want  to 
irritate  her  unduly,  Friar  Alberto,  having  heard  the  rest  of  her  confession,  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  way  with  the 
others. 

After  biding  his  time  for  a  few  days,  he  went  with  a  trusted  companion  to  call  upon  Monna  Lisetta  at  her  own  house, 
and,  having  got  her  to  take  him  into  a  room  where  nobody  could  see  what  he  was  doing,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her,  saying: 

‘Madam,  in  God’s  name  I  beseech  you  to  forgive  me  for  talking  to  you  as  I  did  on  Sunday  last,  when  you  were  telling 
me  about  your  beauty.  That  same  night,  I  was  punished  so  severely  for  my  insolence  that  I  have  been  laid  up  in  bed  ever 
since,  and  was  only  able  to  rise  again  today  for  the  first  time.’ 

‘Who  was  it  who  punished  you,  then?’  asked  Lady  Numskull. 

‘I  will  tell  you  about  it,’  said  Friar  Alberto.  ‘When  I  was  praying  in  my  cell  that  night,  as  I  invariably  do,  I  suddenly 
saw  a  great  pool  of  radiant  light,  and  before  I  was  able  to  turn  round  and  discover  its  source,  I  caught  sight  of  an 
incredibly  handsome  young  man,  standing  over  me  with  a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand.  He  grabbed  me  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  dragged  me  to  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  beat  me  so  severely  that  my  body  was  an  aching  mass  of  weals  and  bruises. 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  had  done  it,  he  replied:  “Because,  earlier  today,  you  had  the  infernal  cheek  to  speak  ill  of 


Monna  Lisetta’s  celestial  charms,  and  apart  from  God  himself  there  is  no  one  I  love  so  dearly.”  I  then  asked  him  who  he 
was,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  the  Angel  Gabriel.  “Oh,  sir,”  said  I,  “I  beg  you  to  forgive  me.”  “Very  well,”  said  he,  “I 
shall  forgive  you,  but  on  this  sole  condition,  that  you  pay  a  personal  call  on  the  lady  at  your  earliest  opportunity  and 
offer  her  your  apologies.  And  should  she  refuse  to  accept  them,  I  shall  come  back  here  again  and  give  you  such  a  hiding 
that  you  will  never  recover  from  it.”  He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  something  else,  but  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  was  unless 
you  forgive  me  first.’ 

Being  somewhat  feeble  in  the  upper  storey,  Lady  Bighead  believed  every  word  and  felt  positively  giddy  with  joy.  She 
paused  a  little,  then  said: 

‘You  see,  Friar  Alberto?  I  told  you  my  charms  were  celestial.  However,  so  help  me  God,  I  do  feel  sorry  for  you,  and  in 
order  to  spare  you  any  further  injury  I  shall  pardon  you  forthwith,  but  only  on  condition  that  you  tell  me  what  it  was  that 
the  Angel  said  next.’ 

‘Since  I  am  forgiven,  madam,  I  will  gladly  tell  you,’  he  replied.  ‘However,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  great  care  never  to 
repeat  it  to  another  living  soul,  because  by  so  doing  you  will  ruin  everything  and  you  will  no  longer  be  the  luckiest 
woman  alive,  as  you  assuredly  are  at  present. 

‘The  Angel  Gabriel  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  taken  such  a  liking  to  you  that  he  would  have  come  to  spend  the 
night  with  you  on  several  occasions  except  for  the  fact  that  you  might  have  been  frightened.  He  now  charges  me  to 
inform  you  that  he  would  like  to  come  to  you  on  some  night  in  the  near  future  and  spend  a  little  time  in  your  company. 
But  since  he  is  an  angel  and  would  not  be  able  to  touch  you  if  he  were  to  come  in  his  own  angelic  form,  he  says  that  for 
your  own  pleasure  he  would  prefer  to  come  in  the  form  of  a  man.  He  therefore  desires  that  you  should  let  him  know 
when,  and  in  whose  form,  you  would  like  him  to  come,  and  he  will  carry  out  your  instructions  to  the  letter.  Hence  you 
have  every  reason  to  regard  yourself  as  the  most  blessed  woman  on  earth.’2 

Lady  Noodle  said  she  was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  in  love  with  her,  for  she  herself  was  greatly 
devoted  to  him  and  never  failed  to  light  a  fourpenny  candle  in  his  honour  whenever  she  came  across  a  painting  in  which 
he  was  depicted.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  he  would  be  welcome  to  visit  her  whenever  he  pleased,  but  only  if  he 
promised  not  to  desert  her  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  great  admirer,  as  seemed  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  paintings  she  had  seen  of  him,  he  was  invariably  shown  kneeling  in  front  of  the  Virgin.  As 
for  the  form  in  which  he  should  visit  her,  she  would  leave  the  choice  entirely  to  him  so  long  as  he  was  careful  not  to  give 
her  a  fright. 

‘You  speak  wisely,  madam,’  said  Friar  Alberto,  ‘and  I  shall  certainly  arrange  for  him  to  do  as  you  suggest.  But  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  great  favour  and  one  that  will  cost  you  nothing,  namely,  that  you  should  instruct  him  to  use  this  body  of 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  The  reason  is  this,  that  when  he  enters  my  body,  he  will  remove  my  soul  and  set  it  down 
in  Heaven,  where  it  will  stay  for  the  whole  of  the  time  he  remains  in  your  company.’ 

‘What  a  good  idea!’  said  Lady  Birdbrain.  ‘It  will  make  up  for  the  blows  he  gave  you  on  my  account.’ 

‘Very  well,  then,’  said  Friar  Alberto.  ‘Now  remember  to  leave  your  door  unlocked  for  him  tonight,  because  otherwise, 
since  he  will  be  arriving  inside  a  human  body,  he  will  be  unable  to  get  in.’ 

The  woman  assured  him  that  it  would  be  done,  and  Friar  Alberto  took  his  leave  of  her.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  she 
strutted  up  and  down  sticking  her  head  so  high  in  the  air  that  her  smock  rose  clear  of  her  bottom,  and  thinking  that  the 
hour  for  the  Angel  Gabriel’s  visit  would  never  come,  so  slowly  did  the  time  seem  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  Friar  Alberto,  working  on  the  assumption  that  his  role  would  be  that  of  a  paladin  rather  than  an  angel 
during  the  night  ahead,  began  to  gorge  himself  on  sweetmeats  and  various  other  delicacies  so  as  to  ensure  that  he  would 
not  be  easily  thrown  from  his  mount.  And  as  soon  as  darkness  had  fallen,  having  received  permission  to  be  absent,  he 
departed  with  a  companion  and  went  to  the  house  of  a  lady-friend  which  he  had  used  as  his  base  before  when  setting  out 
to  sow  his  wild  oats.  At  what  he  judged  a  suitable  hour,  he  made  his  way  thence,  suitably  disguised,  to  Monna  Lisetta’s 


house;  and  having  let  himself  in,  he  transfigured  himself  into  an  angel  with  the  aid  of  certain  gewgaws  that  he  had 
brought  along  for  the  purpose.  Then  he  climbed  the  stairs  and  strode  into  her  bedroom. 

When  she  saw  this  pure  white  object  advancing  towards  her,  the  woman  fell  upon  her  knees  before  it.  The  Angel  gave 
her  his  blessing,  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and  motioned  her  to  get  into  bed.  This  she  promptly  did,  being  only  too  ready  to 
obey,  and  the  Angel  lay  down  at  his  votary’s  side. 

Friar  Alberto  was  a  powerful,  handsomely  proportioned  fellow  at  the  peak  of  physical  fitness,  and  his  approach  to  the 
bedding  of  Monna  Lisetta,  who  was  all  soft  and  fresh,  was  altogether  different  from  the  one  employed  by  her  husband; 
hence  he  flew  without  wings  several  times  before  the  night  was  over,  causing  the  lady  to  shriek  with  delight  at  his 
achievements,  which  he  supplemented  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  glories  of  Heaven.  Then,  shortly  before  dawn, 
having  made  arrangements  to  visit  her  again,  he  collected  his  trappings  -  and  returned  to  his  companion,  with  whom  the 
mistress  of  the  house  had  generously  bedded  down  for  the  night  so  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  dark. 

After  breakfast,  the  lady  went  with  her  maidservant  to  call  upon  Friar  Alberto  and  brought  him  tidings  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  describing  what  he  was  like,  repeating  all  the  things  he  had  told  her  about  the  glories  of  the  Life  Eternal,  and 
filling  out  her  account  with  wondrous  inventions  of  her  own. 

‘Madam,’  said  Friar  Alberto,  ‘I  know  not  how  you  fared  with  him.  But  I  do  know  that  when  he  came  to  see  me  last 
night  and  I  gave  him  your  message,  he  immediately  took  my  soul  and  set  it  down  amid  a  multitude  of  flowers  and  roses, 
more  wonderful  to  behold  than  anything  that  was  ever  seen  on  earth.  And  there  I  remained  until  matins  this  morning,  in 
one  of  the  most  delectable  places  ever  created  by  God.  As  for  my  actual  body,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  what  became  of 
it.’ 

‘But  that’s  exactly  what  I  am  telling  you,’  said  the  lady.  ‘Your  body  spent  the  whole  night  in  my  arms  with  the  Angel 
Gabriel  inside  it.  And  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  take  a  look  under  your  left  breast,  where  I  gave  the  Angel  such  an 
enormous  kiss  that  it  will  leave  its  mark  there  for  the  best  part  of  a  week.’ 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Friar  Alberto,  ‘I  shall  undress  myself  later  today  -  which  is  a  thing  I  have  not  done  for  a  very  long 
time  -  in  order  to  see  whether  you  are  telling  the  truth.’ 

The  woman  chattered  away  for  a  good  while  longer  before  returning  once  more  to  her  own  house,  which  from  then  on 
Friar  Alberto  visited  regularly  without  encountering  let  or  hindrance. 

One  day,  however,  Monna  Lisetta  was  chatting  with  a  neighbour  of  hers,  and  their  conversation  happened  to  touch 
upon  the  subject  of  physical  beauty.  She  was  determined  to  prove  that  no  other  woman  was  as  beautiful  as  herself,  and, 
being  a  prize  blockhead,  she  remarked: 

‘You  would  soon  cease  to  prattle  about  the  beauty  of  other  women  if  I  were  to  tell  you  who  has  fallen  for  mine.’ 

At  this,  her  neighbour’s  curiosity  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and,  well  knowing  the  sort  of  woman  with  whom  she  was 
dealing,  she  replied: 

‘You  may  well  be  right,  my  dear,  but  you  can  hardly  expect  to  convince  me  unless  I  know  who  it  is  that  you  are 
talking  about.’ 

‘My  good  woman,’  retorted  Monna  Lisetta,  who  was  quick  to  take  offence,  ‘I  should  not  be  telling  you  this,  but  my 
admirer  is  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  loves  me  more  than  his  very  self.  And  he  informs  me  that  it  is  all  because  I  am  the 
most  beautiful  woman  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  face  of  the  water  too.’ 

Her  neighbour  wanted  to  burst  out  laughing  there  and  then,  but  being  eager  to  draw  Monna  Lisetta  out  a  little  further 
on  the  subject,  she  continued  to  keep  a  straight  face. 

‘God  bless  my  soul!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘If  your  admirer  is  the  Angel  Gabriel,  my  dear,  and  if  he  tells  you  this,  then  it  must 
be  perfectly  true.  But  I  never  imagined  the  angels  did  this  sort  of  thing.’ 

‘That  is  where  you  are  mistaken,’  said  the  lady.  ‘I  swear  to  you  by  God’s  wounds  that  he  does  it  better  than  my 
husband,  and  he  informs  me  that  they  do  it  up  there  as  well.  But  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  me  because  he  thinks  me  more 


beautiful  than  any  of  the  women  in  Heaven,  and  he  is  forever  coming  down  to  keep  me  company.  So  there!’ 

On  leaving  Monna  Lisetta,  her  friend  could  scarcely  contain  her  eagerness  to  repeat  what  she  had  heard,  and  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  whilst  attending  a  party  with  a  number  of  other  ladies,  she  recounted  the  whole  of  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  These  ladies  passed  the  tale  on  to  their  husbands  and  to  various  of  their  female  acquaintances,  and  thus 
within  forty-eight  hours  the  news  was  all  over  Venice.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  brothers  of  Monna  Lisetta’s  husband 
were  among  those  to  whose  ears  the  story  came,  and  they  firmly  made  up  their  minds,  without  breathing  a  word  to  the 
lady  herself,  to  run  this  angel  to  earth  and  discover  whether  he  could  fly.  And  for  several  nights  running  they  lay  in  wait 
for  his  coming. 

Some  tiny  hint  of  what  had  occurred  chanced  to  reach  the  ears  of  Friar  Alberto,  who,  having  called  upon  the  lady  one 
night  with  the  intention  of  giving  her  a  scolding,  had  scarcely  stripped  off  his  clothes  before  her  brothers-in-law,  who  had 
seen  him  arrive  at  the  house,  were  hammering  at  the  door  and  trying  to  force  it  open.  Hearing  the  noise  and  guessing 
what  it  signified,  Friar  Alberto  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  seeing  that  there  was  nowhere  to  hide,  he  threw  open  a  window 
overlooking  the  Grand  Canal  and  took  a  flying  leap  into  the  water. 

Friar  Alberto  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  because  the  water  was  deep  he  came  to  no  harm.  Having  swum  across  the 
canal,  he  dashed  through  the  open  door  of  a  house  on  the  other  bank,  and  pleaded  with  its  tenant,  an  honest-looking 
fellow,  to  save  his  life  for  the  love  of  God,  spinning  him  some  yarn  to  account  for  his  arrival  there  at  such  a  late  hour  in  a 
state  of  nudity. 

The  honest  man  took  pity  on  him,  and  since  he  was  in  any  case  obliged  to  go  and  attend  to  certain  affairs  of  his,  he 
tucked  the  Friar  up  in  his  own  bed  and  told  him  to  stay  there  until  he  returned.  And  having  locked  him  in,  he  went  about 
his  business. 

On  forcing  their  way  into  her  room,  the  lady’s  in-laws  discovered  that  the  Angel  Gabriel  had  flown,  leaving  his  wings 
behind.  They  were  feeling  discountenanced,  to  say  the  least,  and  bombarded  the  woman  with  a  torrent  of  violent  abuse, 
after  which  they  left  her  there,  alone  and  disconsolate,  and  returned  home  with  the  Angel’s  bits  and  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  clear  light  of  morning,  the  honest  man  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  Rialto  district3  when  he 
heard  people  talking  about  how  the  Angel  Gabriel,  having  gone  to  spend  the  night  with  Monna  Lisetta,  had  been 
discovered  there  by  her  in-laws,  whereupon  he  had  hurled  himself  into  the  canal  in  a  fit  of  terror,  thereafter  vanishing 
without  trace.  The  man  immediately  realized  that  the  person  in  question  was  none  other  than  the  one  he  was  sheltering 
under  his  roof,  and  having  returned  to  the  house,  he  persuaded  the  Friar,  after  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  a  string  of  tall  stories, 
to  admit  that  this  was  indeed  the  case.  The  man  then  insisted  on  being  paid  fifty  ducats  in  exchange  for  keeping  the 
Friar’s  where-abouts  secret  from  the  lady’s  in-laws,  and  the  two  of  them  devised  a  way  for  the  payment  to  be  made. 

Once  the  money  had  been  handed  over,  Friar  Alberto  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  place,  and  the  honest  man 
said  to  him: 

‘There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it,  but  it  won’t  work  unless  you  are  willing  to  cooperate.  Today  we  are  holding  a 
carnival,  to  which  everyone  has  to  bring  a  partner  wearing  some  form  of  disguise,  so  that  one  man  will  be  dressed  up  as  a 
bear,  another  as  a  savage,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  To  round  off  the  festivities,  there  is  to  be  a  sort  of  fancy-dress  hunt,  or 
caccia,  in  Saint  Mark’s  Square,  after  which  all  the  people  disperse,  going  off  wherever  they  choose  and  taking  their 
partners  with  them.  Now  if,  instead  of  lying  low  here  until  someone  gets  wind  of  your  whereabouts,  you  were  to  let  me 
take  you  along  in  one  of  these  disguises,  after  the  ceremony  I  could  leave  you  off  wherever  you  wished.  Apart  from  this,  I 
can  think  of  no  other  way  for  you  to  escape  from  here  without  being  recognized,  because  the  lady’s  in-laws  have  realized 
that  you  must  have  gone  to  ground  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  city,  and  their  men  are  keeping  watch  over  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  ready  to  seize  hold  of  you  the  moment  you  appear.’ 

Although  he  baulked  at  the  notion  of  going  about  the  streets  in  a  disguise  of  this  sort,  Friar  Alberto  was  so  terrified  of 
the  lady’s  in-laws  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  he  told  the  fellow  where  he  wanted  to  be  taken,  leaving 


him  to  work  out  the  actual  details. 

The  man  applied  a  thick  layer  of  honey  to  the  Friar’s  body,  after  which  he  covered  him  with  downy  feathers  from 
head  to  foot.  He  then  tied  a  chain  round  his  neck,  put  a  mask  over  his  face,  and  placed  a  club  in  one  of  his  hands,  whilst 
to  the  Friar’s  other  hand  he  tethered  two  enormous  dogs  which  he  had  collected  earlier  from  the  slaughterhouse. 
Meanwhile,  he  sent  an  accomplice  to  the  Rialto  to  announce  that  anyone  wishing  to  see  the  Angel  Gabriel  should  hurry 
along  to  Saint  Mark’s  Square  -  which  goes  to  show  how  far  you  can  trust  a  Venetian. 

Once  these  preparations  were  complete,  the  man  waited  a  little  longer  and  brought  the  Friar  forth,  getting  him  to  lead 
the  way  whilst  he  held  on  to  him  from  behind  by  means  of  the  chain.  Eventually,  having  stirred  up  a  great  commotion 
along  the  route  and  provoked  the  question  ‘Whoever  is  it?’  from  all  the  people  he  met,  he  drove  his  captive  into  the 
square.  And  what  with  all  the  crowds  following  in  his  wake,  and  those  who  had  flocked  from  the  Rialto  after  hearing  the 
announcement,  there  were  so  many  people  in  the  square  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  man 
had  tied  his  savage  to  a  pillar  in  an  elevated  and  conspicuous  position,  and  was  now  pretending  to  wait  for  the  mock- 
hunt,  or  caccia,  to  begin,  whilst  the  Friar,  since  he  was  smeared  with  honey,  was  being  pestered  by  hordes  of  gnats  and 
gadflies. 

When  he  saw  that  the  square  was  more  or  less  filled  to  capacity,  the  man  stepped  towards  his  savage  as  though  to 
release  him.  But  instead  of  setting  him  free,  he  tore  the  mask  from  Friar  Alberto’s  face,  proclaiming: 

‘Ladies  and  gentlemen,  since  the  boar  refuses  to  put  in  an  appearance,  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  caccia.  But  so  that 
you  will  not  feel  that  your  coming  here  was  a  waste  of  time,  I  want  you  to  see  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  descends  by  night 
from  Heaven  to  earth  to  amuse  the  women  of  Venice.’ 

As  soon  as  his  mask  was  removed,  Friar  Alberto  was  immediately  recognized  by  all  the  onlookers,  who  jeered  at  him 
in  unison,  calling  him  by  the  foulest  names  and  shouting  the  filthiest  abuse  ever  to  have  been  hurled  at  any  scoundrel  in 
history,  at  the  same  time  pelting  his  face  with  all  the  nastiest  things  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  They  kept  this  up 
without  stopping,  and  would  have  gone  on  all  night  but  for  the  fact  that  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  his  fellow  friars,  having 
heard  what  was  going  on,  made  their  way  to  the  scene.  The  first  thing  they  did  on  arriving  was  to  throw  a  cape  over  his 
shoulders,  after  which  they  set  him  free  and  escorted  him  back,  leaving  a  tremendous  commotion  in  their  wake,  to  their 
own  quarters,  where  they  placed  him  under  lock  and  key.  And  there  he  is  believed  to  have  eked  out  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
wretchedness  and  misery. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  arch-villain,  whose  wicked  deeds  went  unnoticed  because  he  was  held  to  be  good,  had  the 
audacity  to  transform  himself  into  the  Angel  Gabriel.  In  the  end,  however,  having  been  turned  from  an  angel  into  a 
savage,  he  got  the  punishment  he  deserved,  and  repented  in  vain  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed.  May  it  please  God 
that  a  similar  fate  should  befall  each  and  every  one  of  his  fellows. 


THIRD  STORY 


Three  young  men  fall  in  love  with  three  sisters  and  elope  with  them  to  Crete.  The  eldest  sister  kills  her  lover  in  a  fit  of  jealousy;  the 
second,  by  giving  herself  to  the  Duke  of  Crete,  saves  her  sister’s  life  but  is  in  turn  killed  by  her  own  lover,  who  flees  with  the  eldest 
sister.  The  murder  is  imputed  to  the  third  lover  and  the  third  sister,  who  are  arrested  and  forced  to  make  a  confession.  Fearing 
execution,  they  bribe  their  gaolers  and  flee,  impoverished,  to  Rhodes,  where  they  die  in  penury. 

On  finding  that  Pampinea  had  reached  the  end  of  her  story,  Filostrato  brooded  for  a  while,  then  turned  to  her  and  said: 

‘The  ending  of  your  story  was  not  without  a  modicum  of  merit,  from  which  I  drew  a  certain  satisfaction.  But  there  was 
far  too  much  matter  of  a  humorous  kind  in  the  part  that  preceded  it,  and  this  I  would  have  preferred  to  do  without.’ 

He  then  turned  to  Lauretta,  and  said: 

‘Madam,  pray  proceed  with  a  better  tale  if  possible.’ 

‘You  are  being  much  too  unkind  toward  lovers,’  she  replied,  laughing,  ‘if  all  you  demand  is  an  unhappy  ending  to  their 
adventures.  However,  for  the  sake  of  obedience  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  about  three  lovers,  all  of  whom  met  an  unpleasant 
fate  before  they  were  able  to  enjoy  their  separate  loves  to  the  full.’ 

Then  she  began: 

Young  ladies,  as  you  are  perfectly  well  aware,  all  vices  can  bring  enormous  sorrow  to  those  who  practise  them,  and  in 
many  cases  they  also  bring  affliction  to  others.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  that  leads  us  into  danger  more  swiftly  than 
any  other  is  the  vice  of  anger.  For  anger  is  nothing  more  than  a  sudden,  thoughtless  impulse,  which,  set  in  motion  by  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  expels  all  reason,  plunges  the  mind’s  eye  into  darkness,  and  sets  our  hearts  ablaze  with  raging  fury. 
And  although  men  are  not  immune  from  this  particular  vice,  and  some  men  are  more  prone  to  it  than  others,  nevertheless 
it  has  been  observed  to  produce  its  most  catastrophic  effects  among  the  ladies,  for  they  catch  fire  more  easily,  their  anger 
burns  more  fiercely,  and  they  are  carried  away  by  it  without  offering  more  than  a  token  resistance. 

Nor  is  this  fact  surprising,  for  if  we  examine  the  matter  closely,  we  shall  see  that  fire,  by  its  very  nature,  is  more  likely 
to  be  kindled  in  those  things  which  are  light  in  weight  and  soft  in  texture  than  in  harder  and  heavier  objects.  And  if  the 
gentlemen  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  we  are  invariably  more  delicate  than  they  are,  as  well  as  being  much  more 
capricious. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  we  have  a  natural  propensity  to  fly  into  a  temper,  that  our  cheerfulness  and  mildness  of 
manner  have  a  pleasing  and  very  soothing  effect  upon  our  menfolk,  and  that  anger  and  fury  can  bring  about  so  much 
peril  and  anguish,  I  intend  to  strengthen  our  will  to  resist  this  vice  by  telling  this  story  of  mine,  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  concerns  the  love  of  three  young  men  and  three  young  women,  and  which  shows  how,  through  the  anger  of  one  of 
these  latter,  their  happiness  was  transformed  into  complete  and  utter  misery. 

Marseilles,  as  you  know,  is  an  ancient  and  illustrious  city  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  it  used  to  boast  a  larger  number 
of  wealthy  citizens  and  great  merchants  than  appears  to  be  the  case  nowadays.  One  of  these  was  a  certain  N’Arnald 
Civada,  who,  despite  his  exceedingly  humble  origins,  had  built  himself  a  firm  reputation  as  an  honest  merchant  and 
amassed  a  huge  fortune,  both  in  money  and  capital  goods.  His  wife  presented  him  with  a  number  of  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  three  were  girls,  whilst  all  the  rest  were  boys.  Two  of  the  girls  were  fifteen-year-old  twins,  the  third  was 
fourteen,  and  marriages  had  been  arranged  for  all  three  by  their  kinsfolk,  who  were  simply  waiting  for  the  return  of 
N’Arnald  from  Spain,  whither  he  had  gone  with  a  consignment  of  merchandise.  The  names  of  the  first  two  girls  were 
Ninetta  and  Maddalena;  the  third  was  called  Bertella. 

Ninetta  was  loved,  with  the  devotion  of  his  entire  being,  by  a  young  man  called  Restagnone,  who  was  poor  but  of 
noble  birth.  The  girl  reciprocated  his  love,  and  they  had  managed  to  devise  a  way  of  consummating  it  without  revealing 
the  fact  to  a  living  soul.  They  had  already  been  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  love  for  quite  some  time  when  two  young  men 
called  Folco  and  Ughetto,  who  were  mutual  friends  and  whose  fathers  had  died,  leaving  them  very  wealthy,  happened  to 


fall  in  love  with  Maddalena  and  Bertella  respectively. 

It  was  Ninetta  who  first  drew  Restagnone’s  attention  to  this,  and  having  confirmed  that  it  was  so,  he  cudgelled  his 
brains  for  a  way  of  using  the  young  men’s  loves  to  repair  his  own  fortunes.  Having  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  them, 
he  made  a  practice  of  taking  them,  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  together,  to  visit  the  three  young  ladies.  And 
one  day,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  on  sufficiently  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with  the  two  young  men,  he  invited  them 
round  to  his  house,  and  said  to  them: 

‘My  dear  young  friends,  we  have  now  become  well  enough  acquainted  for  you  to  perceive  the  strength  of  my  affection 
towards  you,  and  to  realize  that  I  would  work  no  less  zealously  in  the  pursuit  of  your  interests  than  I  would  in  pursuing 
my  own.  Because  of  my  deep  affection  for  you,  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you  a  certain  proposal  of  mine,  which  you  will  be 
free  to  reject  or  act  upon  as  you  think  proper.  If  you  have  been  speaking  the  truth,  and  if  I  rightly  interpret  what  I  have 
observed  of  your  conduct  over  a  great  many  days  and  nights,  you  burn  with  passionate  love  for  the  two  young  ladies 
whose  sister  is  the  object  of  my  own  no  less  ardent  devotion.  Being  firmly  resolved  to  assuage  these  fiery  torments  of 
ours,  I  have  concocted  a  very  sweet  and  pleasant  remedy,  which,  provided  you  give  your  consent,  will  assuredly  do  the 
trick.  Allow  me  to  explain.  You  young  men  are  very  rich  and  I  am  not.  If  you  will  give  me  a  third  share  in  your  combined 
wealth,  and  decide  whereabouts  in  the  world  you  would  like  us  to  go  and  live  happily  with  our  ladies,  I  will  undertake 
without  fail  to  persuade  the  three  sisters  to  come  with  us  to  the  place  we  have  chosen,  bringing  with  them  a  substantial 
part  of  their  father’s  fortune.  Each  of  us  will  have  his  own  lady,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  live  as  three  brothers,  more 
contented  than  any  other  men  on  earth.  That  is  my  proposal,  and  now  it  is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  are  going  to 
act  upon  it  or  turn  it  down.’ 

The  two  youths  were  exceedingly  lovesick,  and  once  they  had  heard  that  they  were  to  have  their  ladies,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds,  telling  Restagnone  that  if  things  turned  out  in  the  manner  he  had  described,  they 
were  ready  to  do  as  he  asked. 

A  few  days  after  receiving  this  answer  from  the  two  young  men,  Restagnone  found  himself  alone  with  Ninetta,  with 
whom  every  so  often  he  was  able  to  consort,  but  only  at  great  inconvenience.  Having  dallied  with  her  for  a  while,  he  told 
her  about  the  discussion  he  had  had  with  the  young  men,  and  plied  her  with  numerous  arguments  in  an  effort  to  win  her 
over  to  his  scheme.  This,  however,  was  a  relatively  easy  matter,  for  she  was  even  more  anxious  than  he  was  that  they 
should  be  able  to  meet  freely,  without  the  constant  fear  of  being  discovered.  And  after  pledging  him  her  full  support  and 
assuring  him  that  her  sisters  would  follow  her  advice,  especially  in  this  particular  matter,  she  asked  him  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  as  quickly  as  possible.  Restagnone  returned  to  the  two  youths,  who  pressed  him  a  great  deal  on 
the  subject  of  their  earlier  discussion,  and  he  told  them  that  as  far  as  their  ladies  were  concerned  the  whole  thing  was 
settled.  Having  chosen  Crete  as  the  place  to  which  they  should  go,  they  sold  certain  properties  of  theirs  under  the  pretext 
of  using  the  proceeds  for  a  trading  expedition,  converted  everything  else  they  possessed  into  hard  cash,  purchased  a 
brigantine,  which  they  provisioned  in  secret  on  a  lavish  scale,  and  waited  for  the  appointed  day  to  come.  For  her  part, 
Ninetta,  who  had  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  wishes  of  her  two  sisters,  described  the  scheme  to  them  in  such  glowing 
colours  and  fired  them  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  thought  they  would  never  live  long  enough  to  see  it  carried 
out.  When  the  night  finally  arrived  for  them  to  go  aboard  the  brigantine,  the  three  sisters  opened  up  a  huge  chest 
belonging  to  their  father  and  took  a  large  amount  of  money  and  jewellery  from  it,  which  they  carried  quietly  away  from 
the  house  according  to  plan.  Their  three  lovers  were  waiting  for  them,  and  all  six  hurried  aboard  the  brigantine,  which 
immediately  weighed  anchor  and  put  out  to  sea.  After  an  unbroken  voyage,  they  arrived  next  evening  in  Genoa,  where 
the  new  lovers  enjoyed  the  first  delectable  fruits  of  their  love. 

Having  taken  on  all  the  fresh  provisions  they  needed,  they  put  to  sea  again,  making  their  way  unimpeded  from  one 
port  to  the  next  until,  a  week  later,  they  arrived  in  Crete.  There,  not  far  from  Candia,1  they  purchased  vast  and 
magnificent  estates,  upon  which  they  built  houses  of  great  beauty  and  splendour.  And  what  with  their  large  retinue  of 
servants,  their  dogs,  their  birds,  and  their  horses,  they  began  to  live  like  lords,  banqueting  and  merrymaking  and 


rejoicing  in  the  company  of  their  ladies,  the  most  contented  men  on  God’s  earth. 

This,  then,  was  their  way  of  life.  But  as  we  all  know  from  experience,  a  surfeit  of  good  things  often  leads  to  sorrow, 
and  now  that  Restagnone,  who  had  once  been  very  much  in  love  with  Ninetta,  was  able  to  possess  her  whenever  he  liked 
without  fear  of  discovery,  he  began  to  have  second  thoughts  about  her,  with  the  result  that  his  love  began  to  wane. 
Furthermore,  he  was  powerfully  attracted  to  a  beautiful  and  gently  bred  young  woman  of  the  neighbourhood  whom  he 
had  glimpsed  at  a  banquet,  and  he  began  to  court  her  with  the  maximum  of  zeal,  paying  her  extravagant  compliments 
and  putting  on  entertainments  for  her  benefit.  When  Ninetta  perceived  what  was  happening,  she  was  so  distraught  with 
jealousy  that  he  was  unable  to  make  a  move  without  her  getting  wind  of  it  and  pelting  him  with  so  much  abuse  and 
hostility  that  she  made  Restagnone’s  life  a  misery  as  well  as  her  own. 

In  the  same  way,  however,  that  a  surfeit  of  good  things  generates  distaste,  so  the  withholding  of  a  desired  object 
sharpens  the  appetite,  and  Ninetta’s  resentment  merely  served  to  fan  the  flames  of  Restagnone’s  new-born  love.  Whether 
or  not  he  eventually  succeeded  in  possessing  his  beloved,  we  shall  never  know.  But  at  all  events  somebody  or  other 
convinced  Ninetta  that  he  had,  and  she  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  which  rapidly  gave  way  to  anger  and  finally 
to  blazing  fury.  All  her  former  love  for  Restagnone  was  transformed  into  bitter  hatred,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  she 
resolved  to  murder  him  and  thus  avenge  the  affront  she  believed  him  to  have  offered  her.  Having  called  in  an  old  Greek 
woman  who  was  expert  in  the  preparation  of  poisons,  she  persuaded  her  by  means  of  gifts  and  promises  to  concoct  a 
lethal  potion.  And  one  evening,  without  giving  the  matter  a  second  thought,  she  served  this  up  to  Restagnone,  who  was 
feeling  thirsty  because  of  the  heat  and  was  totally  off  his  guard.  The  drink  was  so  potent  that  it  finished  him  off  before 
matins,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was  sent  to  Folco,  Ughetto,  and  their  ladies.  Without  knowing  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,  they  joined  their  own  bitter  tears  to  those  of  Ninetta,  and  saw  that  he  was  given  an  honourable  burial. 

But  a  few  days  later,  it  happened  that  because  of  some  other  piece  of  villainy,  the  old  woman  who  had  concocted  the 
poisonous  potion  for  Ninetta  was  arrested.  Under  torture,  she  confessed  to  this  particular  crime  along  with  the  others  she 
had  committed,  and  supplied  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened.  The  Duke  of  Crete  said  nothing  about  it  to  anyone, 
but  one  night  he  threw  a  cordon  round  Folco’s  palace,  quietly  arrested  Ninetta,  and  took  her  away  without  a  struggle. 
There  was  no  need  to  resort  to  torture,  for  he  very  quickly  learned  from  Ninetta  everything  he  wanted  to  know  about 
Restagnone’s  death. 

Folco  and  Ughetto  had  been  secretly  informed  by  the  Duke  of  the  reason  for  Ninetta’s  arrest,  and  they  in  turn 
informed  their  ladies.  All  four  were  greatly  distressed,  and  spared  no  effort  to  save  Ninetta  from  being  burnt  at  the  stake, 
which  was  the  punishment  to  which  they  realized  she  would  be  condemned,  as  she  richly  deserved.  But  the  Duke  was 
determined  that  justice  should  take  its  course,  and  it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to  make  him  change 
his  mind. 

Maddalena  was  a  strikingly  beautiful  young  woman,  and  for  some  little  time  she  had  been  the  object  of  the  Duke’s 
affection.  She  had  never  given  him  the  slightest  encouragement,  but  she  now  thought  that  by  placating  his  desires  she 
would  be  able  to  rescue  her  sister  from  the  fire,  and  she  informed  him  through  a  trusted  messenger  that  she  was  ready  to 
do  his  bidding  on  two  conditions:  first,  that  her  sister  should  be  returned  to  her  unharmed;  and  secondly,  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  kept  secret.  On  receipt  of  the  message,  the  sound  of  which  was  much  to  his  liking,  the  Duke  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  it  and  in  the  end  agreed  to  its  terms,  sending  back  word  to  that  effect.  And  one  evening,  with  the 
young  woman’s  prior  consent,  he  had  Folco  and  Ughetto  arrested  on  the  pretext  of  hearing  their  version  of  the  affair,  and 
secretly  went  to  spend  the  night  with  Maddalena.  First,  however,  he  had  tied  Ninetta  up  in  a  sack  and  made  it  appear 
that  he  intended  to  dump  her  in  the  sea,  instead  of  which  he  took  her  with  him  and  presented  her  to  her  sister  by  way  of 
payment  for  his  night  of  pleasure.  Next  morning,  before  leaving,  he  begged  Maddalena  not  to  look  upon  this  first  night  of 
their  love  as  the  last  they  would  spend  together,  and  implored  her  to  send  her  guilty  sister  away  so  that  he  should  not  be 
taken  to  task  and  compelled  to  put  her  on  trial  all  over  again. 

That  same  morning,  Folco  and  Ughetto  were  released,  having  been  told  that  Ninetta  had  been  executed  by  drowning 


in  the  course  of  the  night.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  they  returned  home  to  comfort  their  ladies  in  the  death  of  their  sister, 
and  although  Maddalena  made  every  effort  to  conceal  her  from  Folco,  he  nevertheless  discovered,  much  to  his 
astonishment,  that  she  was  there.  His  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused,  for  he  had  already  heard  it  said  that  the 
Duke  was  in  love  with  Maddalena,  and  he  demanded  to  know  how  it  came  about  that  Ninetta  was  in  the  house. 

Maddalena  spun  him  a  long-winded  tale  in  an  effort  to  explain,  but  he  was  too  shrewd  to  be  taken  in  by  much  of  what 
she  was  saying,  and  kept  pressing  her  to  tell  him  the  truth.  She  talked  and  talked,  but  in  the  end  she  had  to  tell  him. 

Folco  was  overcome  with  dismay,  and  in  a  fit  of  blazing  fury  he  drew  out  his  sword  and  killed  her,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  pleas  for  mercy.  Fearing  the  Duke’s  wrath  and  retribution,  he  left  her  dead  body  where  it  lay  and  went  off  in  search 
of  Ninetta,  whom  he  greeted  with  a  false  show  of  gaiety,  saying: 

‘Let  us  go  at  once  to  the  place  where  your  sister  has  decided  that  I  should  take  you,  so  that  you  won’t  fall  into  the 
Duke’s  hands  a  second  time.’ 

Ninetta,  who  trusted  him  implicitly,  was  a  frightened  woman,  and  was  only  too  anxious  to  make  good  her  escape.  By 
now  it  was  already  dark,  and  without  stopping  to  bid  her  sister  farewell,  she  and  Folco  set  out,  taking  with  them  all  the 
money  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  which  did  not  amount  to  very  much.  On  reaching  the  sea-coast  they  took  to  a  boat, 
and  that  was  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  them. 

Next  morning,  when  Maddalena’s  body  was  discovered,  the  Duke  was  immediately  informed  of  the  murder  by  certain 
people  who  had  long  regarded  Ughetto  with  hatred  and  envy.  The  Duke,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  Maddalena,  rushed 
to  the  house  breathing  fire  and  slaughter,  arrested  Ughetto  and  his  lady,  and  forced  them  (though  they  were  as  yet 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened)  to  confess  that  they  were  jointly  responsible  with  Folco  for  Maddalena’s  death. 

In  view  of  this  confession,  they  were  afraid,  not  without  reason,  that  they  would  be  put  to  death,  and  so  they  very 
cleverly  bribed  the  men  appointed  to  guard  them  by  handing  over  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  they  always  kept  hidden 
in  the  house  for  whenever  it  might  be  needed.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  leaving  behind  all  their  possessions,  they 
boarded  a  ship  with  their  gaolers  and  fled  under  cover  of  darkness  to  Rhodes,  where  shortly  thereafter  they  ended  their 
days  in  poverty  and  distress. 

And  so  it  was  that  Restagnone’s  reckless  love  and  Ninetta’s  anger  brought  ruin,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to 
others. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Gerbino,  violating  a  pledge  given  by  his  grandfather  King  William,  attacks  a  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Tunis  with  the  object  of 
abducting  the  latter’s  daughter.  She  is  killed  by  those  aboard  the  ship,  he  kills  them,  and  afterwards  he  is  beheaded. 

Her  story  having  come  to  an  end,  Lauretta  was  now  silent  whilst  various  members  of  the  company  turned  to  their 
neighbours,  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  lovers.  Some  of  them  blamed  it  all  on  Ninetta’s  anger,  but  opinion  was  divided  on 
this  point,  and  they  were  still  debating  the  pros  and  cons  among  themselves  when  the  king,  who  all  this  time  had  seemed 
rapt  in  meditation,  looked  up  and  gave  Elissa  a  signal  to  proceed.  And  in  tones  of  humility  she  began,  as  follows: 

Winsome  ladies,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  Love  looses  his  arrows  only  when  kindled  by  the  eyes,  and  who 
regard  with  contempt  anyone  who  maintains  that  a  person  may  fall  in  love  on  the  strength  of  verbal  report.1  In  this  belief 
they  are  mistaken,  as  will  be  seen  very  clearly  in  a  story  I  propose  to  relate,  from  which  you  will  observe  that  hearsay  not 
only  caused  two  people  to  fall  in  love  without  ever  having  seen  one  another,  but  also  swept  each  of  the  lovers  to  a  tragic 
death. 

According  to  the  Sicilians,  William  the  Second,2  King  of  Sicily,  had  two  children:  a  son  who  was  called  Ruggieri,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  was  Gostanza.  Ruggieri  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  named  Gerbino,  who,  having  been 
carefully  reared  by  his  grandfather,  grew  up  to  be  a  strikingly  handsome  young  man  and  won  great  renown  for  his  daring 
and  courtesy.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  Sicily  itself,  but  echoed  round  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  flourishing 
above  all  in  Barbary,3  which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  a  tributary  to  the  King  of  Sicily.  The  marvellous  tales  that  were 
told  of  Gerbino’s  courtesy  and  valour  reached  the  ears  of  a  great  many  people,  including  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Tunis  - 
a  lady  who,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  had  seen  her,  was  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  ever  fashioned  by  Nature,  as  well  as 
being  the  most  gracious,  and  endowed  with  a  truly  noble  heart.  Being  very  receptive  to  tales  of  gallant  men,  she  lovingly 
treasured  the  various  accounts  that  filtered  through  to  her  on  the  subject  of  Gerbino’s  valorous  exploits,  and  was 
fascinated  by  them  to  such  a  degree  that  she  formed  a  mental  picture  of  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  falling  passionately  in 
love  with  him;  and  nothing  gave  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  talk  about  Gerbino  and  to  listen  whenever  his  name  was 
mentioned  by  others. 

Conversely,  astounding  reports  of  her  own  beauty  and  excellence  had  spread  amongst  other  places  to  Sicily,  where 
they  came  to  the  notice  of  Gerbino,  who,  far  from  remaining  indifferent,  derived  no  small  pleasure  from  them  and  began 
to  burn  with  a  love  the  equal  of  her  own. 

Though  he  longed  to  see  her,  he  lacked  a  plausible  reason  for  seeking  his  grandfather’s  leave  to  visit  Tunis,  and  he 
therefore  charged  every  friend  of  his  who  went  there  to  do  all  he  possibly  could  in  the  way  of  drawing  attention  to  his 
secret  and  devoted  love,  and  return  with  tidings  of  the  lady.  One  of  these  friends  discharged  his  mission  very  skilfully,  for 
by  posing  as  a  merchant  and  taking  her  a  quantity  of  jewels  for  her  to  look  at,  he  succeeded  in  apprising  her  fully  of 
Gerbino’s  passionate  devotion  and  in  placing  him,  together  with  everything  he  possessed,  entirely  at  her  service.  The 
lady’s  eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as  she  received  the  envoy  and  listened  to  his  message,  and  having  assured  him  that  her 
own  regard  for  Gerbino  was  no  less  passionate  than  his  for  her,  she  sent  him  one  of  her  most  valuable  jewels  as  a  token  of 
her  burning  affection.  No  precious  object  ever  brought  greater  delight  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent  than  this  jewel 
she  gave  to  Gerbino,  who,  using  the  same  messenger,  wrote  her  many  letters  and  sent  her  the  most  marvellous  presents. 
And  it  was  understood  between  them  that  whenever  Fortune  offered  them  a  suitable  occasion,  they  would  meet  and 
become  properly  acquainted. 

The  affair  had  been  dragging  on  in  this  fashion  for  somewhat  longer  than  either  of  them  would  have  wished,  with  the 
young  lady  pining  away  in  Tunis  and  Gerbino  doing  the  same  in  Sicily,  when  the  King  of  Tunis  suddenly  announced  his 
intention  of  marrying  her  to  the  King  of  Granada.  This  news  distressed  her  enormously,  for  it  meant  that  not  only  would  a 
vast  distance  separate  her  from  her  lover  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  she  would  be  kept  entirely  out  of  his  reach;  and 
if  she  had  been  able  to  devise  any  way  of  doing  so,  she  would  willingly  have  run  away  from  her  father  to  forestall  such  a 


calamity,  and  sailed  across  to  Gerbino. 

When  Gerbino  heard  of  the  marriage,  he  too  suffered  the  agonies  of  the  damned,  and  vowed  repeatedly  to  himself  that 
if  she  were  to  travel  to  her  husband  by  sea  and  a  suitable  opportunity  arose,  he  would  carry  her  off  by  main  force. 

Rumours  of  their  love  and  of  Gerbino’s  resolution  came  to  the  ears  of  the  King  of  Tunis,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the 
young  man’s  determination  and  courage,  and  when  the  time  for  his  daughter’s  departure  approached  he  sent  word  of  his 
intentions  to  King  William,  informing  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  his  assurance  that  neither  Gerbino  nor  any  of  his 
associates  would  interfere  with  his  plans,  he  would  carry  them  into  effect.  King  William,  who  was  getting  on  in  years,  had 
no  inkling  of  Gerbino’s  love  for  the  lady,  and  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he  was  being 
asked  for  such  an  assurance.  So  he  freely  granted  the  King  of  Tunis’s  request,  and  sent  him  his  glove4  as  a  token  of  his 
royal  word.  Once  he  had  received  this  pledge,  the  King  of  Tunis  had  a  fine,  big  ship  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Carthage,  saw 
that  it  was  provisioned  with  everything  that  the  people  who  were  to  sail  in  her  would  need,  and  made  sure  it  was 
embellished  and  equipped  in  a  suitable  style  for  conveying  his  daughter  to  Granada,  after  which  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  but  sit  back  and  wait  for  favourable  weather. 

On  observing  all  this  activity  and  knowing  its  purpose,  the  young  lady  had  secretly  dispatched  one  of  her  servants  to 
Palermo  and  commissioned  him  to  deliver  her  greetings  to  the  gallant  Gerbino,  informing  him  that  she  was  to  leave 
within  a  few  days  for  Granada.  Thus  it  would  now  be  seen  whether  he  was  as  daring  a  man  as  people  reported,  and 
whether  he  loved  her  as  deeply  as  he  had  so  often  claimed. 

The  man  whom  she  entrusted  with  the  embassy  carried  out  her  instructions  to  the  letter  and  returned  to  Tunis. 
Gerbino,  who  had  heard  all  about  his  grandfather’s  pledge  to  the  King  of  Tunis,  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  should 
react  to  the  lady’s  message;  but  under  the  promptings  of  his  love,  not  wishing  to  appear  a  coward,  he  hurried  off  to 
Messina,  where  he  took  over  a  pair  of  light  galleys  and  rapidly  put  them  into  fighting  trim.  He  then  signed  on  a  crew  of 
stout-hearted  men  for  each  of  the  vessels,  and  sailed  to  Sardinian  waters,  through  which  he  calculated  that  the  lady’s  ship 
would  have  to  pass. 

Nor  were  his  calculations  very  wide  of  the  mark,  for  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  in  those  waters,  the  lady’s  ship 
came  sailing  up  on  a  light  breeze,  not  far  distant  from  the  place  where  he  was  waiting  to  intercept  her.  On  catching  sight 
of  the  ship,  Gerbino  turned  to  address  his  companions. 

‘Gentlemen,’  he  said.  ‘If  you  are  as  gallant  as  I  conceive  you  to  be,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  one  of  you  who 
has  never  been  in  love.  It  is  my  conviction  that  no  mortal  being  who  is  without  experience  of  love  can  ever  lay  claim  to 
true  excellence.  And  if  you  are  in  love,  or  have  ever  been  in  love,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  understand  what  it  is 
that  I  desire.  For  I  am  in  love,  gentlemen,  and  it  was  love  that  impelled  me  to  engage  you  for  the  task  that  lies  before  us. 
The  object  of  my  love  dwells  out  there  upon  that  ship,  which  not  only  holds  that  which  I  desire  above  all  else,  but  is 
crammed  to  the  gunwales  with  treasure.  If  you  are  brave,  and  fight  manfully,  it  will  not  be  too  difficult  for  us  to  take 
possession  of  these  riches.  My  only  claim  upon  the  spoils  of  our  victory  is  the  lady  for  whose  love  I  have  taken  up  arms. 
Everything  else  I  freely  concede  to  you  here  and  now.  Let  us  set  forth,  then,  and  assail  the  ship  whilst  Fortune  smiles 
upon  us.  God  favours  our  enterprise,  for  He  has  stilled  all  breezes,  and  the  ship  is  lying  out  there  at  our  mercy.’ 

The  dashing  youth  need  not  have  wasted  so  many  words,  for  the  Messinese  who  were  with  him,  being  avid  for 
plunder,  already  had  visions  of  themselves  performing  the  deed  to  which  Gerbino  was  inciting  them  with  his  oratory.  So 
that  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  speech,  they  filled  the  air  with  a  thunderous  roar  of  approval,  trumpets  were 
sounded,  and  they  all  took  up  their  weapons.  Then  they  steered  for  the  ship,  plying  their  oars  with  gusto. 

The  ship  was  totally  becalmed,  and  when  the  people  aboard  her  saw  the  galleys  approaching  in  the  distance,  they 
prepared  to  repel  all  boarders. 

On  reaching  the  ship,  Gerbino  called  upon  her  officers  to  come  aboard  the  galleys,  unless  they  wanted  a  battle  on 
their  hands. 


Having  proclaimed  who  they  were  and  discovered  what  it  was  that  their  attackers  were  demanding,  the  Saracens 
asserted  that  what  they  were  doing  was  in  breach  of  the  royal  pledge,  the  granting  of  which  they  confirmed  by  displaying 
King  William’s  glove.  At  the  same  time,  they  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  would  neither  surrender  nor  give  anything 
away  without  a  fight.  Gerbino,  who  had  caught  sight  of  the  lady  as  she  stood  on  the  ship’s  poop,  looking  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  he  had  pictured  her,  grew  more  inflamed  with  passion  than  ever  before,  and  when  the  glove  was  produced 
he  retorted  that  since  there  were  no  falcons  around  at  that  particular  moment,  the  glove  was  superfluous,  adding  that  if 
they  refused  to  hand  over  the  lady,  they  had  better  look  to  their  weapons.  Hostilities  commenced  without  further  ado, 
each  side  raining  arrows  and  stones  upon  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  they  fought  for  a  long  time,  doing  one  another  a 
fair  amount  of  damage.  In  the  end,  finding  that  he  was  making  little  headway,  Gerbino  lowered  a  small  boat  that  they 
had  picked  up  in  Sardinia,  set  it  on  fire,  and  manoeuvred  it  into  a  position  alongside  the  ship  with  the  aid  of  both  of  his 
galleys.  Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  they  were  faced  with  the  alternative  of  being  roasted  alive  or  surrendering,  the 
Saracens  brought  the  King’s  daughter  up  on  deck  from  her  cabin,  where  she  had  been  giving  vent  to  copious  tears,  and 
led  her  to  the  ship’s  prow.  And  having  called  upon  Gerbino  to  witness  the  deed,  they  slaughtered  her  before  his  very  eyes, 
whilst  all  the  time  she  was  screaming  for  help  and  pleading  for  mercy.  They  then  cast  her  body  into  the  sea  with  the 
words: 

‘Take  her  thus,  for  we  are  left  with  no  choice  but  to  let  you  have  her  in  the  form  your  treachery  deserves.’ 

Upon  seeing  this  act  of  cruelty,  Gerbino  seemed  to  abandon  every  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  edged  right 
alongside  the  ship,  oblivious  to  stones  or  arrows.  Clambering  aboard  in  defiance  of  impossible  odds,  he  started  laying 
about  him  with  his  sword,  cutting  down  Saracens  without  mercy  on  all  sides,  as  though  he  were  a  starving  lion  falling 
upon  a  herd  of  young  bullocks  and  tearing  and  ripping  them  apart  one  after  another,  intent  on  appeasing  its  anger  rather 
than  its  hunger.  By  now  the  fire  was  spreading  rapidly  through  the  ship,  and  having  dispatched  a  large  number  of  his 
opponents,  Gerbino  got  his  seamen  to  salvage  all  they  could  in  return  for  their  services  and  then  abandoned  ship,  having 
gained  a  victory  that  was  anything  but  rewarding. 

He  then  saw  to  the  recovery  from  the  sea  of  the  fair  lady’s  body,  which  he  mourned  over  at  length,  shedding  a  great 
many  tears.  And  on  returning  to  Sicily  he  had  it  honourably  buried  on  the  tiny  island  of  Ustica,  which  is  almost  opposite 
Trapani,  whence  he  returned  home  sadder  than  any  other  man  on  earth. 

When  the  King  of  Tunis  learned  what  had  happened,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  King  William,  dressed  in  black  robes,  to 
protest  against  his  failure  to  observe  his  pledge.  They  explained  precisely  how  it  had  been  broken,  to  the  no  small 
consternation  of  the  King,  who,  seeing  no  way  of  denying  them  the  justice  they  were  demanding,  ordered  Gerbino  to  be 
arrested.  And  with  his  own  lips,  whilst  every  one  of  his  barons  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  he  sentenced  Gerbino  to 
death  and  had  him  beheaded  in  his  presence,  preferring  to  lose  his  only  grandson  rather  than  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
a  monarch  whose  word  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  the  tragic  manner  I  have  described  and  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  two  young  lovers  met  a 
violent  end  without  ever  having  tasted  the  fruits  of  their  love. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Lisabetta’s  brothers  murder  her  lover.  He  appears  to  her  in  a  dream  and  shows  her  where  he  is  buried.  She  secretly  disinters  the 
head  and  places  it  in  a  pot  of  basil, 1  over  which  she  weeps  for  a  long  time  every  day.  In  the  end  her  brothers  take  it  away  from 
her,  and  shortly  thereafter  she  dies  of  grief. 

When  Elissa’s  story  came  to  an  end,  the  king  bestowed  a  few  words  of  praise  upon  it  and  then  called  upon  Filomena  to 
speak  next.  Being  quite  overcome  with  compassion  for  the  hapless  Gerbino  and  his  lady-love,  she  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
then  began  as  follows: 

This  story  of  mine,  fair  ladies,  will  not  be  about  people  of  so  lofty  a  rank  as  those  of  whom  Elissa  has  been  speaking, 
but  possibly  it  will  prove  to  be  no  less  touching,  and  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  the  mention  that  has  just  been  made  of 
Messina,  which  was  where  it  all  happened. 

In  Messina,  there  once  lived  three  brothers,  all  of  them  merchants  who  had  been  left  very  rich  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  whose  native  town  was  San  Gimignano.2  They  had  a  sister  called  Lisabetta,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  they  had 
failed  to  bestow  her  in  marriage,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  uncommonly  gracious  and  beautiful. 

In  one  of  their  trading  establishments,  the  three  brothers  employed  a  young  Pisan  named  Lorenzo,  who  planned  and 
directed  all  their  operations,  and  who,  being  rather  dashing  and  handsomely  proportioned,  had  often  attracted  the  gaze 
of  Lisabetta.  Having  noticed  more  than  once  that  she  had  grown  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  Lorenzo  abandoned  all  his 
other  amours  and  began  in  like  fashion  to  set  his  own  heart  on  winning  Lisabetta.  And  since  they  were  equally  in  love 
with  each  other,  before  very  long  they  gratified  their  dearest  wishes,  taking  care  not  to  be  discovered. 

In  this  way,  their  love  continued  to  prosper,  much  to  their  common  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  They  did  everything  they 
could  to  keep  the  affair  a  secret,  but  one  night,  as  Lisabetta  was  making  her  way  to  Lorenzo’s  sleeping-quarters,  she  was 
observed,  without  knowing  it,  by  her  eldest  brother.  The  discovery  greatly  distressed  him,  but  being  a  young  man  of  some 
intelligence,  and  not  wishing  to  do  anything  that  would  bring  discredit  upon  his  family,  he  neither  spoke  nor  made  a 
move,  but  spent  the  whole  of  the  night  applying  his  mind  to  various  sides  of  the  matter. 

Next  morning  he  described  to  his  brothers  what  he  had  seen  of  Lisabetta  and  Lorenzo  the  night  before,  and  the  three 
of  them  talked  the  thing  over  at  considerable  length.  Being  determined  that  the  affair  should  leave  no  stain  upon  the 
reputation  either  of  themselves  or  of  their  sister,  he  decided  that  they  must  pass  it  over  in  silence  and  pretend  to  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  until  such  time  as  it  was  safe  and  convenient  for  them  to  rid  themselves  of  this  ignominy 
before  it  got  out  of  hand. 

Abiding  by  this  decision,  the  three  brothers  jested  and  chatted  with  Lorenzo  in  their  usual  manner,  until  one  day  they 
pretended  they  were  all  going  off  on  a  pleasure-trip  to  the  country,  and  took  Lorenzo  with  them.  They  bided  their  time, 
and  on  reaching  a  very  remote  and  lonely  spot,  they  took  Lorenzo  off  his  guard,  murdered  him,  and  buried  his  corpse.  No 
one  had  witnessed  the  deed,  and  on  their  return  to  Messina  they  put  it  about  that  they  had  sent  Lorenzo  away  on  a 
trading  assignment,  being  all  the  more  readily  believed  as  they  had  done  this  so  often  before. 

Lorenzo’s  continued  absence  weighed  heavily  upon  Lisabetta,  who  kept  asking  her  brothers,  in  anxious  tones,  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  eventually  her  questioning  became  so  persistent  that  one  of  her  brothers  rounded  on  her,  and 
said: 

‘What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  What  business  do  you  have  with  Lorenzo,  that  you  should  be  asking  so  many  questions 
about  him?  If  you  go  on  pestering  us,  we  shall  give  you  the  answer  you  deserve.’ 

From  then  on,  the  young  woman,  who  was  sad  and  miserable  and  full  of  strange  forebodings,  refrained  from  asking 
questions.  But  at  night  she  would  repeatedly  utter  his  name  in  a  heart-rending  voice  and  beseech  him  to  come  to  her,  and 
from  time  to  time  she  would  burst  into  tears  because  of  his  failure  to  return.  Nothing  would  restore  her  spirits,  and 
meanwhile  she  simply  went  on  waiting. 


One  night,  however,  after  crying  so  much  over  Lorenzo’s  absence  that  she  eventually  cried  herself  off  to  sleep,  he 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  pallid-looking  and  all  dishevelled,  his  clothes  tattered  and  decaying,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  he  said: 

‘Ah,  Lisabetta,  you  do  nothing  but  call  to  me  and  bemoan  my  long  absence,  and  you  cruelly  reprove  me  with  your 
tears.  Hence  I  must  tell  you  that  I  can  never  return,  because  on  the  day  that  you  saw  me  for  the  last  time,  I  was  murdered 
by  your  brothers.’ 

He  then  described  the  place  where  they  had  buried  him,  told  her  not  to  call  to  him  or  wait  for  him  any  longer,  and 
disappeared. 

Having  woken  up,  believing  that  what  she  had  seen  was  true,  the  young  woman  wept  bitterly.  And  when  she  arose 
next  morning,  she  resolved  to  go  to  the  place  and  seek  confirmation  of  what  she  had  seen  in  her  sleep.  She  dared  not 
mention  the  apparition  to  her  brothers,  but  obtained  their  permission  to  make  a  brief  trip  to  the  country  for  pleasure, 
taking  with  her  a  maidservant  who  had  once  acted  as  her  go-between  and  was  privy  to  all  her  affairs.  She  immediately 
set  out,  and  on  reaching  the  spot,  swept  aside  some  dead  leaves  and  started  to  excavate  a  section  of  the  ground  that 
appeared  to  have  been  disturbed.  Nor  did  she  have  to  dig  very  deep  before  she  uncovered  her  poor  lover’s  body,  which, 
showing  no  sign  as  yet  of  decomposition  or  decay,  proved  all  too  clearly  that  her  vision  had  been  true.  She  was  the 
saddest  woman  alive,  but  knowing  that  this  was  no  time  for  weeping,  and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  take 
away  his  whole  body  (as  she  would  dearly  have  wished),  she  laid  it  to  rest  in  a  more  appropriate  spot,  then  severed  the 
head  from  the  shoulders  as  best  she  could  and  enveloped  it  in  a  towel.  This  she  handed  into  her  maidservant’s  keeping 
whilst  she  covered  over  the  remainder  of  the  corpse  with  soil,  and  then  they  returned  home,  having  completed  the  whole 
of  their  task  unobserved. 

Taking  the  head  to  her  room,  she  locked  herself  in  and  cried  bitterly,  weeping  so  profusely  that  she  saturated  it  with 
her  tears,  at  the  same  time  implanting  a  thousand  kisses  upon  it.  Then  she  wrapped  the  head  in  a  piece  of  rich  cloth,  and 
laid  it  in  a  large  and  elegant  pot,  of  the  sort  in  which  basil  or  marjoram  is  grown.  She  next  covered  it  with  soil,  in  which 
she  planted  several  sprigs  of  the  finest  Salernitan  basil,3  and  never  watered  them  except  with  essence  of  roses  or  orange- 
blossom,  or  with  her  own  teardrops.  She  took  to  sitting  permanently  beside  this  pot  and  gazing  lovingly  at  it, 
concentrating  the  whole  of  her  desire  upon  it  because  it  was  where  her  beloved  Lorenzo  lay  concealed.  And  after  gazing 
raptly  for  a  long  while  upon  it,  she  would  bend  over  it  and  begin  to  cry,  and  her  weeping  never  ceased  until  the  whole  of 
the  basil  was  wet  with  her  tears. 

Because  of  the  long  and  unceasing  care  that  was  lavished  upon  it,  and  also  because  the  soil  was  enriched  by  the 
decomposing  head  inside  the  pot,  the  basil  grew  very  thick  and  exceedingly  fragrant.  The  young  woman  constantly 
followed  this  same  routine,  and  from  time  to  time  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her  neighbours.  And  as  they  had  heard 
her  brothers  expressing  their  concern  at  the  decline  in  her  good  looks  and  the  way  in  which  her  eyes  appeared  to  have 
sunk  into  their  sockets,  they  told  them  what  they  had  seen,  adding: 

‘We  have  noticed  that  she  follows  the  same  routine  every  day.’ 

The  brothers  discovered  for  themselves  that  this  was  so,  and  having  reproached  her  once  or  twice  without  the  slightest 
effect,  they  caused  the  pot  to  be  secretly  removed  from  her  room.  When  she  found  that  it  was  missing,  she  kept  asking  for 
it  over  and  over  again,  and  because  they  would  not  restore  it  to  her  she  sobbed  and  cried  without  a  pause  until  eventually 
she  fell  seriously  ill.  And  from  her  bed  of  sickness  she  would  call  for  nothing  else  except  her  pot  of  basil. 

The  young  men  were  astonished  by  the  persistence  of  her  entreaties,  and  decided  to  examine  its  contents.  Having 
shaken  out  the  soil,  they  saw  the  cloth  and  found  the  decomposing  head  inside  it,  still  sufficiently  intact  for  them  to 
recognize  it  as  Lorenzo’s  from  the  curls  of  his  hair.  This  discovery  greatly  amazed  them,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  people 
should  come  to  know  what  had  happened.  So  they  buried  the  head,  and  without  breathing  a  word  to  anyone,  having 
wound  up  their  affairs  in  Messina,  they  left  the  city  and  went  to  live  in  Naples. 


The  girl  went  on  weeping  and  demanding  her  pot  of  basil,  until  eventually  she  cried  herself  to  death,  thus  bringing 
her  ill-fated  love  to  an  end.  But  after  due  process  of  time,  many  people  came  to  know  of  the  affair,  and  one  of  them 
composed  the  song  which  can  still  be  heard  to  this  day: 

Whoever  it  was. 

Whoever  the  villain 

That  stole  my  pot  of  herbs,  etc. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Andreuola  loves  Gabriotto.  She  tells  him  of  a  dream  she  has  had,  and  he  tells  her  of  another.  He  dies  suddenly  in  her  arms,  and 
whilst  she  and  a  maidservant  of  hers  are  carrying  him  back  to  his  own  house,  they  are  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  watch.  She 
explains  how  matters  stand,  and  the  chief  magistrate  attempts  to  ravish  her,  but  she  wards  him  off.  Her  father  is  informed,  her 
innocence  is  established,  and  he  secures  her  release.  Being  determined  not  to  go  on  living  in  the  world,  she  enters  a  nunnery. 

The  story  related  by  Filomena  was  much  appreciated  by  the  ladies,  for  they  had  heard  this  song  on  a  number  of  occasions 
without  ever  succeeding,  for  all  their  inquiries,  in  discovering  why  it  had  been  written.  It  was  now  Panfilo’s  turn,  and  as 
soon  as  the  king  had  heard  the  concluding  words  of  the  previous  tale,  he  instructed  him  to  proceed.  Panfilo  therefore 
began: 

The  dream  referred  to  in  the  last  story  offers  me  a  pretext  for  narrating  a  tale  in  which  two  dreams  are  mentioned, 
both  of  them  relating  to  a  future  event  as  distinct  from  something,  as  in  Lisabetta’s  case,  that  had  already  taken  place. 
Moreover,  no  sooner  were  they  described  by  the  people  who  had  experienced  them  than  both  dreams  came  true.  For  the 
fact  is,  dear  ladies,  that  every  living  being  suffers  from  the  common  affliction  of  seeing  various  things  in  his  sleep.  And 
although  whilst  he  is  asleep  they  all  seem  absolutely  real,  and  after  waking  up  he  judges  some  to  be  real,  others  possible, 
and  a  portion  of  them  totally  incredible,  nevertheless  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  come  true  in  the  end. 

This  explains  why  a  lot  of  people  have  just  as  much  faith  in  their  dreams  as  they  would  have  in  the  things  they  see 
when  they  are  wide  awake,  and  why  their  dreams  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  make  them  cheerful  if  they  have  seen 
something  encouraging,  or  sorrowful  if  they  have  been  frightened.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  in  dreams  until  they  discover  that  they  have  fallen  into  the  very  predicament  of  which  they  were  forewarned.  In 
my  opinion,  neither  of  these  attitudes  is  commendable,  because  dreams  are  neither  true  every  time  nor  always  false.  That 
they  are  not  all  true,  each  of  us  has  frequently  had  occasion  to  discover;  that  they  are  not  all  false  has  been  demonstrated 
a  little  while  ago  in  Filomena’s  story,  and,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  intend  to  show  it  in  my  own.  For  I  maintain  that  if  one 
conducts  one’s  life  virtuously,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any  dream  that  encourages  one  to  behave  differently  or  to 
abandon  one’s  good  intentions  because  of  it:  and  if  one  harbours  perverse  and  wicked  intentions,  however  much  one’s 
dreams  appear  favourable  to  these  and  encourage  one  to  pursue  them  by  presenting  auspicious  omens,  none  of  them 
should  be  believed,  whilst  full  credence  should  be  given  to  those  which  predict  the  opposite.  But  let  us  turn  now  to  the 
story. 

In  the  city  of  Brescia  there  once  lived  a  nobleman  called  Messer  Negro  da  Pontecarraro.  He  had  several  children, 
including  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Andreuola,  and  although  she  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  young  woman,  she  was 
as  yet  unmarried.  Andreuola  chanced  to  fall  in  love  with  a  neighbour  of  hers  called  Gabriotto,  a  man  of  low  estate  but 
full  of  admirable  qualities,  as  well  as  being  handsome  and  pleasing  in  appearance.  Aided  and  abetted  by  her  maidservant, 
the  girl  not  only  succeeded  in  apprising  Gabriotto  of  her  love  but  had  him  conveyed  regularly  into  a  beautiful  garden  in 
the  grounds  of  her  father’s  house,  to  the  mutual  joy  of  the  two  parties  concerned.  And  so  that  this  delectable  love  of 
theirs  should  never  be  torn  asunder  save  by  the  hand  of  death,  they  secretly  became  husband  and  wife. 

They  continued  to  make  love  by  this  furtive  means  until  one  night,  as  she  lay  asleep,  the  girl  had  a  dream  in  which 
she  seemed  to  see  herself  in  the  garden  with  Gabriotto,  giving  and  getting  intense  pleasure  as  she  held  him  in  her  arms: 
and  whilst  they  were  thus  occupied,  she  seemed  to  see  a  dark  and  terrible  thing  issuing  from  his  body,  the  form  of  which 
she  could  not  make  out.  The  thing  appeared  to  take  hold  of  Gabriotto,  and,  by  exerting  some  miraculous  force,  to  tear 
him  away  from  her  despite  all  she  could  do  to  prevent  it.  It  then  vanished  below  ground,  taking  him  with  it,  and  they 
never  set  eyes  upon  one  another  again.  Her  sorrow  was  so  intense  that  it  woke  her  up,  and  although,  now  that  she  was 
awake,  she  felt  relieved  that  she  had  merely  been  imagining  all  this,  she  was  nevertheless  filled  with  terror  because  of  the 
dreadful  things  she  had  dreamt  about.  And  for  this  reason,  knowing  that  Gabriotto  was  anxious  to  visit  her  that  evening, 
she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  ensure  that  he  stayed  away.  The  following  night,  however,  seeing  that  he  was 


determined  to  come,  she  received  him  in  the  garden  as  usual.  The  roses  were  in  flower,  and  she  plucked  a  large  number, 
some  red  and  others  white,1  before  going  to  join  him  at  the  edge  of  a  magnificent,  crystal-clear  fountain  situated  in  the 
garden.  There  they  disported  themselves  merrily  together  for  a  long  while,  and  afterwards  Gabriotto  asked  her  why  she 
had  forbidden  him  to  come  on  the  previous  evening,  whereupon  the  girl  explained  to  him  about  the  dream  she  had 
experienced  during  the  night  before,  and  told  him  about  the  forebodings  it  had  aroused  in  her. 

On  hearing  her  explanation,  Gabriotto  burst  out  laughing  and  told  her  that  it  was  very  silly  to  take  any  notice  of 
dreams,  since  they  were  caused  either  by  overeating  or  undereating,  and  they  invariably  turned  out  to  be  meaningless. 
Then  he  said: 

‘If  I  were  the  sort  of  person  who  takes  dreams  seriously,  I  would  not  have  come  to  see  you,  not  so  much  because  of 
your  own  dream  but  because  of  one  that  I  too  experienced  on  the  night  before  last.  In  it,  I  seemed  to  be  out  hunting  in  a 
fine  and  pleasant  wood,  and  I  captured  the  most  beautiful  and  fetching  little  doe  you  ever  saw.  It  was  whiter  than  the 
driven  snow,  and  it  quickly  grew  so  attached  to  me  that  it  followed  me  about  everywhere.  For  my  part,  I  was  apparently 
so  fond  of  the  animal  that  I  put  a  golden  collar  round  its  neck  and  kept  it  on  a  golden  chain  to  prevent  it  from  straying. 

‘But  then  I  dreamt  that,  whilst  the  doe  was  asleep,  resting  its  head  upon  my  chest,  a  coal-black  greyhound  appeared  as 
if  from  nowhere,  starving  with  hunger  and  quite  terrifying  to  look  upon.  It  advanced  towards  me,  and  I  seemed  powerless 
to  resist,  for  it  sank  its  teeth  into  my  left  side  and  gnawed  away  until  it  reached  my  heart,  which  it  appeared  to  tear  out 
and  carry  off  in  its  jaws.  The  pain  of  it  was  so  excruciating  that  I  came  to  my  senses,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  on  waking 
up  was  to  run  my  hand  over  my  left  side  just  to  make  sure  that  it  was  still  intact;  but  on  discovering  that  I  had  come  to 
no  harm,  I  laughed  at  myself  for  being  so  credulous.  But  in  any  case,  what  does  it  signify?  I  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
dream  before,  and  much  more  terrifying  ones,  and  they  have  never  affected  my  life  in  the  slightest  degree,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  So  let  us  forget  all  about  them  and  concentrate  on  enjoying  ourselves.’ 

If  the  girl  was  already  feeling  frightened  on  account  of  her  own  dream,  her  fears  were  magnified  on  learning  about 
Gabriotto’s.  She  did  her  best  to  conceal  them,  however,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  upset  him.  Although  she  took  some  solace 
in  returning  his  kisses  and  caresses,  she  was  filled  with  mysterious  forebodings  and  kept  looking  into  his  face  more  often 
than  usual.  And  every  so  often  she  cast  her  eyes  round  the  garden  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any  black  thing 
approaching. 

As  they  lingered  there  together,  Gabriotto  suddenly  heaved  a  tremendous  sigh,  enfolded  her  in  his  arms,  and  said: 

‘Alas,  my  dearest,  comfort  me,  for  I  am  dying.’  And  so  saying,  he  fell  back  to  the  ground  and  lay  motionless  upon  the 
grass. 

On  seeing  this,  the  girl  drew  her  fallen  lover  to  her  bosom,  and,  choking  back  her  tears  with  an  effort,  she  exclaimed: 

‘Oh,  my  precious  husband!  Alas!  What  is  the  matter?’ 

Gabriotto  did  not  reply,  but  simply  lay  there  gasping  for  breath  and  perspiring  all  over,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  gave 
up  the  ghost. 

You  can  all  imagine  the  girl’s  distress  and  agony,  for  she  loved  him  more  dearly  than  her  very  self.  Bursting  into  floods 
of  tears,  she  called  out  to  him  over  and  over  again,  but  all  to  no  avail;  and  eventually,  having  run  her  fingers  over  the 
whole  of  his  body  and  discovered  that  he  was  completely  cold,  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  dead.  Stricken 
with  anguish,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say,  her  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she  ran  to  fetch  her  maidservant,  who 
knew  about  her  affair  with  Gabriotto,  and  poured  out  all  the  sorrow  and  misery  she  was  feeling. 

The  two  women  wept  for  some  time,  gazing  down  together  upon  Gabriotto’s  lifeless  features,  and  then  the  girl  said  to 
her  maidservant: 

‘Now  that  God  has  taken  this  man  away  from  me,  I  shall  live  no  longer.  But  before  I  proceed  to  kill  myself,  I  want  us 
to  do  all  things  necessary  to  preserve  my  good  name,  to  keep  our  love  a  secret,  and  to  ensure  that  his  body,  from  which 
his  noble  spirit  has  departed,  will  receive  a  proper  burial.’ 


‘Do  not  talk  of  killing  yourself,  my  daughter,’  said  the  maidservant.  ‘For  though  you  may  have  lost  him  in  this  life,  if 
you  kill  yourself  you  will  lose  him  in  the  next  life  as  well,  because  you  will  end  up  in  Hell,  which  is  the  last  place  I  would 
expect  to  find  the  soul  of  so  virtuous  a  youth  as  Gabriotto.  It  is  far  better  that  you  should  be  of  good  cheer  and  give  some 
thought  to  assisting  his  soul  by  means  of  prayers  and  other  good  works,  just  in  case  he  needs  them  on  account  of  some 
peccadillo  he  may  have  committed.  As  to  burying  his  body,  the  quickest  way  would  be  to  do  it  here  and  now  in  the 
garden.  Nobody  will  ever  find  out,  because  nobody  knows  that  he  was  ever  here.  But  if  you  do  not  like  this  idea,  let  us 
carry  him  from  the  garden  and  leave  him  outside,  where  he  will  be  found  in  the  morning  and  taken  to  his  own  house  to 
be  buried  by  his  kinsfolk.’ 

Though  she  was  filled  with  despair  and  wept  the  whole  time,  the  girl  was  not  deaf  to  her  maidservant’s  advice. 
Rejecting  the  first  of  her  suggestions,  she  seized  upon  the  second,  saying: 

‘I  am  sure  that  God  would  not  wish  me  to  permit  so  precious  a  youth,  a  man  whom  I  love  so  deeply  and  to  whom  I  am 
married,  to  be  buried  like  a  dog  or  left  lying  in  the  street.  I  have  given  him  my  own  tears,  and  I  am  determined  that  he 
shall  have  the  tears  of  his  kinsfolk.  What  is  more,  I  am  beginning  to  see  how  we  can  manage  it.’ 

She  promptly  sent  the  maid  to  fetch  a  length  of  silk  cloth  which  was  kept  in  one  of  her  strongboxes,  and  when  she 
returned  with  it  they  spread  it  on  the  ground  and  placed  Gabriotto’s  body  upon  it.  Then,  weeping  continuously,  she 
rested  his  head  on  a  cushion,  closed  his  lips  and  his  eyelids,  made  him  a  wreath  out  of  roses,  and  filled  all  the  space 
around  him  with  the  other  roses  they  had  gathered.  And  turning  to  her  maidservant,  she  said: 

‘It  is  not  far  from  here  to  his  house,  and  so  you  and  I  are  going  to  carry  him  to  his  front-door  and  leave  him  there,  just 
as  we  have  arranged  him.  Soon  it  will  be  day,  and  they  will  take  him  indoors.  It  won’t  be  any  consolation  to  his  family, 
but  for  me  at  least,  in  whose  arms  he  has  died,  it  will  bring  some  small  pleasure.’ 

And  so  saying,  she  threw  herself  upon  him  once  again,  her  tears  streaming  freely  down  her  cheeks.  She  lay  there 
sobbing  for  a  long  while  until  eventually,  heeding  her  maidservant’s  repeated  and  anxious  reminders  that  the  dawn  was 
approaching,  she  dragged  herself  to  her  feet.  Then,  removing  from  her  finger  the  ring  with  which  Gabriotto  had  married 
her,  she  threaded  it  on  to  his,  saying  through  her  tears: 

‘Dear  husband,  if  your  spirit  is  witness  to  my  tears,  and  if  there  is  any  consciousness  or  feeling  left  in  the  human  body 
after  its  soul  has  departed,  receive  fondly  this  final  gift  from  the  woman  you  loved  so  greatly  when  you  were  living  on 
earth.’ 

No  sooner  had  she  said  this,  than  she  swooned  and  fell  yet  again  upon  his  body.  After  a  while  she  came  to  her  senses 
and  stood  up,  and  then  she  and  the  maidservant  took  up  the  piece  of  cloth  upon  which  his  body  was  lying,  went  form 
from  the  garden,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  his  house.  But  as  they  were  making  their  way  along  the  street  with  his 
dead  body,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  discovered  and  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the  watch,  who  happened  at  that 
precise  moment  to  be  passing  through  the  district  on  their  way  to  investigate  some  other  mishap. 

After  what  had  happened,  Andreuola  was  more  eager  to  die  than  to  go  on  living,  and,  on  recognizing  the  officers  of 
the  watch,  she  addressed  them  frankly  and  said: 

‘I  know  who  you  are,  and  realize  that  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to  try  and  escape.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  come  with 
you  and  explain  all  this  before  the  magistrates.  But  if  any  of  you  should  venture  to  lay  a  finger  on  me,  or  to  remove 
anything  from  this  man’s  body,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  denounce  you.’ 

And  so  no  hand  was  laid  upon  her,  and  she  was  led  away  with  Gabriotto’s  body  to  the  palace  of  the  podesta. 

The  podesta,  in  other  words  the  chief  magistrate,  having  been  roused  from  sleep,  ordered  her  to  be  brought  to  his 
private  quarters,  where  he  questioned  her  about  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  then  got  certain  physicians  to  carry  out 
a  post  mortem  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  good  man  had  not  been  murdered,  whether  by  poison  or  by  any  other  means, 
and  they  unanimously  confirmed  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death  from  asphyxia,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess 
located  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 


Feeling  that  the  girl  was  not  entirely  blameless,  despite  the  physicians’  report,  the  magistrate  made  a  pretence  of 
offering  her  a  favour  that  was  not  within  his  power  to  bestow,  telling  her  that  if  she  would  yield  to  his  pleasures,  he 
would  set  her  at  liberty.  On  getting  no  response  from  her,  he  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  decorum  and  attempted  to  take 
her  by  force.  But  Andreuola,  seething  with  indignation  and  summoning  every  ounce  of  her  strength,  defended  herself 
vigorously  and  hurled  him  aside  with  a  torrent  of  haughty  abuse. 

When  it  was  broad  day,  the  affair  was  reported  to  Messer  Negro,  who,  sick  with  anxiety,  set  out  with  numerous 
friends  for  the  palace  of  the  podesta,  where,  having  heard  the  whole  story  from  the  lips  of  the  chief  magistrate  himself,  he 
protested  about  the  seizure  of  his  daughter  and  demanded  her  release. 

The  chief  magistrate,  thinking  it  preferable  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  attempt  on  the  girl  rather  than  to  wait  for  her 
to  denounce  him,  began  by  praising  her  for  her  constancy,  in  proof  of  which  he  went  on  to  describe  how  he  had  behaved 
towards  her.  On  discovering  how  resolute  she  was,  he  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her.  And  if  it  was  agreeable  to 
Messer  Negro,  who  was  her  father,  and  also  to  the  young  lady  herself,  he  would  gladly  take  her  for  his  wife, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had  previously  been  married  to  a  man  of  lowly  condition. 

Whilst  they  were  talking  in  this  fashion,  Andreuola  came  into  her  father’s  presence,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

‘Father,’  she  cried,  ‘I  suppose  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  about  my  reckless  behaviour  and  about  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  me,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  already  have  been  informed  about  these  things.  My  sole  request  -  and 
it  is  one  that  I  make  in  all  humility  -  is  that  you  should  pardon  my  transgression  in  taking  as  my  husband,  and  without 
your  knowledge,  the  man  who  was  more  pleasing  to  me  than  any  other.  Nor  do  I  crave  this  forgiveness  in  order  that  my 
life  shall  be  spared,  but  so  that  I  may  die  as  your  daughter  and  not  as  your  enemy.’ 

She  thereupon  collapsed  in  tears  at  his  feet,  and  Messer  Negro  too  began  to  cry,  for  he  was  by  nature  generous  and 
affectionate,  and  he  was  getting  on  in  years.  And  so,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  helped  her  tenderly  to  her  feet,  saying: 

‘My  daughter,  it  was  always  my  dearest  wish  that  you  should  marry  a  man  whom  I  considered  worthy  of  you;  and  if 
you  did  indeed  choose  such  a  man,  and  he  was  pleasing  to  you,  then  I  could  have  wished  for  nothing  better.  All  the  same, 
I  am  saddened  to  think  that  you  did  not  trust  me  sufficiently  to  tell  me  about  him,  the  more  so  on  discovering  that  you 
have  lost  him  even  before  I  had  any  inkling  of  the  matter.  But  still,  since  this  is  the  way  of  it,  I  intend  that  he  should  be 
paid  the  same  respect,  now  that  he  is  dead,  that  I  would  willingly  have  paid  to  him  for  your  sake  if  he  were  still  alive;  in 
other  words,  I  intend  to  honour  him  as  my  son-in-law.’  And,  turning  to  his  sons  and  kinsfolk,  he  instructed  them  to  see 
that  suitably  splendid  and  honourable  arrangements  were  put  in  hand  for  Gabriotto’s  funeral. 

News  of  what  had  happened  had  meanwhile  reached  the  ears  of  the  young  man’s  kinsfolk,  who  had  now  arrived  upon 
the  scene  together  with  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  city.  The  body  was  therefore  laid  upon  Andreuola ’s  piece  of 
silk  cloth  in  the  midst  of  all  her  roses  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  where  it  publicly  received  the  tears,  not 
only  of  Andreuola  and  of  Gabriotto’s  kinswomen,  but  of  nearly  all  the  women  in  the  city  and  many  of  the  men.  And  it 
was  from  the  palace  yard,  in  the  style  not  of  a  plebeian  but  of  a  patrician,  that  his  remains  were  taken  with  very  great 
reverence  to  their  burial,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land. 

After  the  funeral,  the  chief  magistrate  repeated  his  previous  offer  and  Messer  Negro  talked  the  matter  over  with  his 
daughter,  but  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  it  being  her  father’s  will  that  her 
own  wishes  should  be  scrupulously  observed  in  this  respect,  she  and  her  maidservant  entered  a  convent  of  great  renown 
for  its  sanctity,  where  they  thenceforth  lived  long  and  virtuous  lives  as  nuns. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Simona  loves  Pasquino;  they  are  together  in  a  garden;  Pasquino  rubs  a  sage-leaf  against  his  teeth,  and  dies.  Simona  is  arrested, 
and,  with  the  intention  of  showing  the  judge  how  Pasquino  met  his  death,  she  rubs  one  of  the  same  leaves  against  her  own  teeth, 
and  dies  in  identical  fashion. 

When  Panfilo  had  dispatched  his  tale,  the  king,  showing  no  trace  of  compassion  for  Andreuola,  made  it  clear  by  looking 
towards  Emilia  that  he  wished  her  to  add  her  tale  to  the  ones  already  told;  and  without  pausing  in  the  least,  she  began: 

My  dear  companions,  having  heard  Panfilo’s  story  I  am  impelled  to  narrate  one  that  is  dissimilar  to  his  in  every 
respect,  except  that,  just  as  Andreuola  lost  her  lover  in  a  garden,  so  did  the  girl  of  whom  I  am  obliged  to  speak.  Like 
Andreuola,  she  too  was  arrested,  but  she  freed  herself  from  the  arm  of  the  law,  not  through  physical  strength  or 
unwavering  virtue,  but  by  her  untimely  and  unexpected  death.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  whilst  Love 
readily  sets  up  house  in  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  this  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  he  declines  to  govern  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  he  sometimes  chooses  such  places  for  a  display  of  strength  no  less  awe-inspiring 
than  that  used  by  a  mighty  overlord  to  intimidate  the  richest  of  his  subjects.  Though  the  proof  will  not  be  conclusive,  this 
assertion  will  in  large  measure  be  confirmed  by  my  story,  which  offers  me  the  pleasing  prospect  of  returning  to  your  fair 
city,  whence,  in  the  course  of  the  present  day,  ranging  widely  over  diverse  subjects  and  directing  our  steps  to  various 
parts  of  the  world,  we  have  strayed  so  far  afield. 

* 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  then,  there  lived  in  Florence  a  young  woman  called  Simona,  a  poor  man’s  daughter,1  who,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  her  social  condition,  was  exceedingly  gracious  and  beautiful.  Although  she  was  obliged  to  earn 
every  morsel  that  passed  her  lips  by  working  with  her  hands,  and  obtained  her  livelihood  by  spinning  wool,  she  was  not 
so  faint-hearted  as  to  close  her  mind  to  Love,  which  for  some  time  had  been  showing  every  sign  of  wishing  to  enter  her 
thoughts  via  the  agreeable  words  and  deeds  of  a  youth  no  more  highly  placed  than  herself,  who  was  employed  by  a  wool- 
merchant  to  go  round  and  distribute  wool  for  spinning.  Having  thus  admitted  Love  to  her  thoughts  in  the  pleasing  shape 
of  this  young  man,  whose  name  was  Pasquino,  she  was  filled  with  powerful  yearnings  but  was  too  timid  to  do  anything 
about  them.  And  as  she  sat  at  her  spinning  and  recalled  who  had  given  her  the  wool,  she  heaved  a  thousand  sighs  more 
torrid  than  fire  for  every  yard  of  woollen  thread  that  she  wound  round  her  spindle.  For  his  part,  Pasquino  developed  a 
special  interest  in  seeing  that  his  master’s  wool  was  properly  spun,  and,  acting  as  though  the  finished  cloth  was  to  consist 
solely  of  the  wool  that  Simona  was  spinning,  and  no  other,  he  encouraged  her  far  more  assiduously  than  any  of  the  other 
girls.  The  young  woman  responded  well  to  Pasquino ’s  encouragement.  She  cast  aside  a  good  deal  of  her  accustomed 
modesty  and  reserve,  whilst  he  acquired  greater  daring  than  was  usual  for  him,  so  that  eventually,  to  their  mutual 
pleasure  and  delight,  their  physical  union  was  achieved.  This  sport  they  found  so  much  to  their  liking  that  neither  waited 
to  be  asked  to  play  it  by  the  other,  but  it  was  rather  a  question  whenever  they  met  of  who  was  going  to  be  first  to  suggest 
it. 

With  their  pleasure  thus  continuing  from  one  day  to  the  next  and  waxing  more  impassioned  in  the  process,  Pasquino 
chanced  to  say  to  Simona  that  he  would  dearly  like  her  to  contrive  some  way  of  meeting  him  in  a  certain  garden,  whither 
he  was  anxious  for  her  to  come  so  that  they  could  feel  more  relaxed  together  and  less  apprehensive  of  discovery. 

Simona  agreed  to  do  it,  and  one  Sunday,  immediately  after  lunch,  having  given  her  father  to  understand  that  she  was 
going  to  the  pardoning  at  San  Gallo,2  she  made  her  way  with  a  companion  of  hers  called  Lagina  to  the  garden  Pasquino 
had  mentioned.  When  she  got  there,  she  found  him  with  a  friend  of  his  whose  name  was  Puccino,  but  who  was  better 
known  as  Stramba,  or  Dotty  Joe.  Stramba  hit  it  off  with  Lagina  from  the  very  beginning,  and  so  Simona  and  Pasquino  left 
them  together  in  one  part  of  the  garden  and  withdrew  to  another  to  pursue  their  own  pleasures. 

In  that  part  of  the  garden  to  which  Simona  and  Pasquino  had  retired,  there  was  a  splendid  and  very  large  clump  of 
sage,3  at  the  foot  of  which  they  settled  down  to  amuse  themselves  at  their  leisure.  Some  time  later,  having  made  frequent 


mention  of  a  picnic  they  were  intending  to  take,  there  in  the  garden,  after  they  had  rested  from  their  exertions,  Pasquino 
turned  to  the  huge  clump  of  sage  and  detached  one  of  its  leaves,  with  which  he  began  to  rub  his  teeth  and  gums,  claiming 
that  sage  prevented  food  from  sticking  to  the  teeth  after  a  meal. 

After  rubbing  them  thus  for  a  while,  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  picnic  about  which  he  had  been  talking  earlier. 
But  before  he  had  got  very  far,  a  radical  change  came  over  his  features,  and  very  soon  afterwards  he  lost  all  power  of 
sight  and  speech.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  dead,  and  Simona,  having  witnessed  the  whole  episode,  started  crying  and 
shrieking  and  calling  out  to  Stramba  and  Lagina.  They  promptly  rushed  over  to  the  spot,  and  when  Stramba  saw  that  not 
only  was  Pasquino  dead,  but  his  face  and  body  were  already  covered  with  swellings  and  dark  blotches,  he  exclaimed: 

‘Ah!  you  foul  bitch,  you’ve  poisoned  him!’ 

He  made  such  a  din  that  he  was  heard  by  several  of  the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden,  and  they 
rushed  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  On  finding  this  fellow  lying  there,  dead  and  swollen,  and  hearing  Stramba  taking  it 
out  on  Simona  and  accusing  her  of  having  tricked  Pasquino  into  taking  poison,  whilst  the  girl  herself,  grief-stricken 
because  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  lover,  was  so  obviously  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation,  they  all  concluded  that  Stramba’s 
version  of  what  had  happened  must  be  correct. 

She  was  therefore  seized  and  taken  to  the  palace  of  the  podesta,  shedding  copious  tears  all  the  way.  Stramba  had  by 
this  time  been  joined  by  two  other  friends  of  Pasquino,  who  were  known  as  Atticciato  and  Malagevole,  or  in  other  words, 
Potbelly  and  Killjoy,  and  the  three  of  them  stirred  up  so  much  fuss  that  a  judge  was  persuaded  to  interrogate  her 
forthwith  about  the  circumstances  of  Pasquino’s  death.  But  being  unable  to  conceive  how  Simona  could  have  practised 
any  deceit,  or  how  she  could  possibly  be  guilty,  he  insisted  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  the  site  of  the  occurrence, 
so  that,  by  getting  her  to  show  him  the  manner  of  it  and  seeing  the  dead  body  for  himself,  he  could  form  a  clearer 
impression  of  the  matter  than  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  her  words  alone. 

Without  creating  any  disturbance,  he  therefore  had  her  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  Pasquino’s  body  lay,  still  swollen 
up  like  a  barrel,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  went  there  himself.  Gazing  at  the  body  in  astonishment,  he  asked  her  to  show 
him  precisely  how  it  had  happened,  whereupon  Simona  walked  over  to  the  clump  of  sage,  and,  having  told  the  judge 
what  they  had  been  doing  together  so  as  to  place  him  fully  in  possession  of  the  facts,  she  did  as  Pasquino  had  done,  and 
rubbed  one  of  the  sage-leaves  against  her  teeth. 

Simona’s  actions  were  greeted  with  hoots  of  derision  by  Stramba,  Atticciato,  and  Pasquino’s  other  friends  and 
acquaintances,  who  told  the  judge  that  they  were  pointless  and  frivolous,  and  denounced  her  wickedness  with  greater 
vehemence,  at  the  same  time  demanding  that  she  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  since  no  lesser  punishment  would  be  appropriate 
for  so  terrible  a  crime.  The  poor  creature  was  petrified,  not  only  on  account  of  her  sorrow  at  losing  her  lover,  but  also 
because  of  her  fear  of  suffering  the  punishment  demanded  by  Stramba.  But  suddenly,  as  the  result  of  having  rubbed  the 
sage-leaf  against  her  teeth,  she  met  the  very  same  fate  as  the  one  that  had  befallen  Pasquino,  to  the  no  small  amazement 
of  all  those  present. 

Oh,  happy  souls,  who  within  the  space  of  a  single  day  were  granted  release  from  your  passionate  love  and  your  mortal 
existence!  And  happier  still,  if  your  destination  was  shared!  And  happy  beyond  description,  if  love  is  possible  after  death, 
and  you  love  one  another  in  the  after-life  as  deeply  as  you  did  on  earth!  But  happiest  of  all,  so  far  as  we,  who  have 
survived  her,  are  able  to  judge,  is  the  soul  of  Simona  herself,  since  Fortune  preserved  her  innocence  against  the  testimony 
of  Stramba  and  Atticciato  and  Malagevole  -  who  were  certainly  worth  no  more  than  a  trio  of  carders,  and  possibly  even 
less  -  and,  by  causing  her  to  die  in  the  same  way  as  her  lover,  found  a  more  seemly  way  of  ending  her  misery.  For  not 
only  was  she  able  to  clear  herself  from  their  slanderous  allegations,  but  she  went  to  join  the  soul  of  her  beloved  Pasquino. 

The  judge,  along  with  all  the  others  present,  was  hardly  able  to  believe  his  eyes,  and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  for 
some  little  time,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  But  eventually,  he  recovered  his  wits,  and  said: 

‘The  sage  is  evidently  poisonous,  which  is  rather  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  Before  it  should  claim  any  further  victims, 


let  it  be  hacked  down  to  its  roots  and  set  on  fire.’ 

In  the  judge’s  presence,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  garden  proceeded  to  carry  out  these  instructions,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  felled  the  giant  clump  than  the  reason  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  poor  lovers  became  apparent. 

Crouching  beneath  the  clump  of  sage,  there  was  an  incredibly  large  toad,  by  whose  venomous  breath  they  realized 
that  the  bush  must  have  been  poisoned.  Nobody  dared  to  approach  it,  and  so  they  surrounded  it  with  a  huge  pyre,  and 
cremated  it  alive  together  with  the  sage-bush.  So  ended  the  investigation  of  His  Worship  into  the  death  of  poor  Pasquino, 
whose  swollen  body,  together  with  that  of  his  beloved  Simona,  was  buried  by  Stramba  and  Atticciato  and  Guccio 
Imbratta4  and  Malagevole  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  which  happened  to  be  the  parish  to  which  the  two  dead  lovers 
belonged. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


Girolamo  loves  Salvestra;  he  is  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother  to  go  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  he  finds  Salvestra  married.  Having 
secretly  entered  her  house,  he  lies  down  and  dies  at  her  side;  his  body  is  taken  to  a  church,  where  Salvestra  lies  down  beside  him, 
and  she  too  dies. 

When  Emilia’s  tale  had  wound  to  a  close,  Neifile,  having  been  bidden  to  speak  by  the  king,  began  as  follows: 

Excellent  ladies,  to  my  way  of  thinking  there  are  those  who  imagine  that  they  know  more  than  others  when  in  fact 
they  know  less,  and  hence  they  presume  to  set  up  this  wisdom  of  theirs  against  not  only  the  counsels  of  their  fellow  men, 
but  also  the  laws  of  Nature.  No  good  has  ever  come  of  their  presumption,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Nature  that  is  less  susceptible  to  advice  or  interference  than  Love, 
whose  qualities  are  such  that  it  is  far  more  likely  to  burn  itself  out  of  its  own  free  will  than  be  quenched  by  deliberate 
pressure.  And  so  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  should  tell  you  a  story  about  a  lady  who,  in  the  belief  that  she  could  remove,  from 
an  enamoured  heart,  a  love  which  had  possibly  been  planted  there  by  the  stars,  sought  to  be  wiser  than  she  actually  was, 
and  by  flaunting  her  cleverness  in  a  matter  that  was  beyond  her  competence,  succeeded  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
driving  both  Love  and  life  from  the  body  of  her  son. 

According  to  the  tales  of  our  elders,  there  once  lived  in  our  city  a  very  powerful  and  wealthy  merchant  whose  name  was 
Leonardo  Sighieri,  who  had  a  son  from  his  wife  called  Girolamo,  and  who,  after  the  child  was  born,  carefully  put  all  his 
affairs  in  order  and  departed  this  life.  The  boy’s  interests  were  skilfully  and  scrupulously  managed  by  his  guardians, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  his  mother.  He  grew  up  with  the  children  of  other  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  became 
very  attached  to  a  little  girl  of  his  own  age,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  tailor.  As  they  grew  older,  their  friendship  ripened 
into  a  love  so  great  and  passionate  that  Girolamo  could  not  bear  to  let  her  out  of  his  sight,  and  her  own  regard  for  him 
was  certainly  no  less  extreme.  On  perceiving  this,  the  boy’s  mother  took  him  to  task  several  times,  and  even  punished 
him  for  it.  But  on  finding  that  he  could  not  be  deterred,  she  took  the  matter  up  with  the  boy’s  guardians,  being  convinced 
that  because  of  her  son’s  great  wealth  she  could,  as  it  were,  turn  a  plum  into  an  orange.1 

‘This  boy  of  ours,’  she  told  them,  ‘who  has  only  just  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  so  enamoured  of  a  local  tailor’s 
daughter,  Salvestra  by  name,  that  if  we  do  not  separate  them  we  shall  perhaps  wake  up  one  morning  to  find  that  he  has 
married  her  without  telling  anyone  about  it,  and  I  shall  never  be  happy  again.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  sees  her  marrying 
another,  he  will  pine  away.  And  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  order  to  nip  the  affair  in  the  bud,  you  ought  to  pack  him 
off  to  some  distant  part  of  the  world  in  the  service  of  the  firm.  For  if  he  is  prevented  from  seeing  the  girl  over  a  long 
period,  she  will  vanish  from  his  thoughts  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  marry  him  to  some  young  lady  of  gentle  breeding.’ 

The  guardians  agreed  with  the  lady’s  point  of  view  and  assured  her  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  out 
her  proposal.  And  having  sent  for  the  boy  at  the  firm’s  premises,  one  of  them  began  talking  to  him  in  tones  of  great 
affection,  saying: 

‘My  boy,  you  are  quite  a  big  fellow  now,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  start  attending  to  your  own  affairs. 
We  would  therefore  be  very  happy  if  you  were  to  go  and  stay  for  a  while  in  Paris,  where  you  will  not  only  see  how  a 
sizeable  part  of  your  business  is  managed,  but  you  will  also,  by  mixing  with  all  those  lords  and  barons  and  nobles  who 
abound  in  that  part  of  the  world,  become  a  much  better  man,  and  acquire  greater  experience  and  refinement,  than  by 
remaining  here.  And  then  you  can  return  to  Florence.’ 

Having  listened  carefully,  the  lad  gave  them  a  short  answer,  saying  that  he  would  have  none  of  it,  since  he  considered 
he  had  as  much  right  as  anyone  else  to  remain  in  Florence.  His  worthy  mentors  made  several  further  attempts  to 
persuade  him,  but  being  unable  to  extract  any  different  answer,  they  reported  back  to  the  mother.  She  was  livid  with 
anger,  and  gave  him  a  fierce  scolding,  not  because  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  Paris  but  on  account  of  his  love  for  Salvestra. 
But  then,  soothing  him  with  honeyed  words,  she  began  to  pay  him  compliments  and  to  coax  him  gently  into  following  the 
advice  of  his  guardians.  And  she  played  her  cards  so  cleverly  that  in  the  end  he  agreed  that  he  should  go  and  stay  there. 


but  only  for  twelve  months,  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

Still  passionately  in  love,  Girolamo  went  off  to  Paris,  where  he  was  detained  by  a  series  of  delaying  tactics  for  two 
whole  years.  On  returning  to  Florence,  more  deeply  in  love  than  before,  he  was  mortified  to  discover  that  his  beloved 
Salvestra  was  married  to  a  worthy  young  man  who  was  by  trade  a  tentmaker.  Since  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about 
it,  he  tried  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  situation;  and  having  inquired  into  where  she  was  living,  he  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  manner  of  a  lovelorn  youth  outside  her  house,  being  convinced  that  she  could  not  have  forgotten  him,  any 
more  than  he  had  forgotten  her.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  for  as  the  young  man  very  soon  perceived,  to  his  no  small 
sorrow,  she  no  more  remembered  him  than  if  she  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  if  she  did  indeed  recollect  anything  at 
all,  she  certainly  never  showed  it.  Nevertheless  the  young  man  did  everything  he  could  to  make  her  acknowledge  him 
again;  but  feeling  that  he  was  getting  nowhere,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  her  in  private,  even  if  he  were  to  die  in  the 
attempt. 

Having  inquired  of  a  person  living  nearby  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  he  secretly  let  himself  in  to  the 
house  one  evening  whilst  she  and  her  husband  were  attending  a  wake  with  some  neighbours  of  theirs,  and  concealed 
himself  behind  some  sheets  of  canvas  that  were  stretched  across  a  corner  of  her  bedroom.  There  he  waited  until  they  had 
returned  home  and  retired  to  bed,  and  when  he  was  sure  that  her  husband  was  asleep,  he  crept  over  to  that  part  of  the 
room  where  he  had  seen  Salvestra  lying  down,  placed  his  hand  on  her  bosom,  and  said: 

‘Are  you  asleep  already,  my  dearest?’ 

The  girl,  who  was  not  asleep,  was  about  to  scream  when  the  young  man  hastily  added: 

‘For  pity’s  sake,  do  not  scream,  for  it  is  only  your  Girolamo.’ 

On  hearing  this,  she  trembled  from  head  to  toe,  and  said: 

‘Oh,  merciful  heavens,  do  go  away  Girolamo.  We  are  no  longer  children,  and  the  time  has  passed  for  proclaiming  our 
love  from  the  house-tops.  As  you  can  see,  I  am  married,  and  therefore  it  is  no  longer  proper  for  me  to  care  for  any  other 
man  but  my  husband.  Hence  I  beseech  you  in  God’s  name  to  get  out  of  here.  If  my  husband  were  to  hear  you,  even 
supposing  nothing  more  serious  came  of  it,  it  would  certainly  follow  that  I  could  never  live  in  peace  with  him  again, 
whereas  up  to  now  he  has  loved  me  and  we  live  calmly  and  contentedly  together.’ 

To  hear  her  talking  like  this,  the  young  man  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  despair.  He  reminded  her  of  the  times  they  had 
spent  in  each  other’s  company  and  of  the  fact  that  his  love  for  her  had  never  diminished  despite  their  separation.  He 
poured  out  a  stream  of  entreaties  and  promised  her  the  moon.  But  he  was  unable  to  make  the  slightest  impression. 

All  he  wanted  to  do  now  was  to  die,  and  so  finally,  invoking  the  great  love  he  bore  her,  he  pleaded  with  her  to  let  him 
lie  down  at  her  side  so  that  he  could  get  warm,  pointing  out  that  his  limbs  had  turned  numb  with  cold  whilst  he  was 
waiting  for  her.  He  assured  her  that  he  would  neither  talk  to  her  nor  touch  her,  and  promised  to  go  away  as  soon  as  he 
had  warmed  himself  up  a  little. 

Feeling  rather  sorry  for  him,  Salvestra  agreed  to  let  him  do  it,  but  only  if  he  kept  his  promises.  So  the  young  man  lay 
down  at  her  side  without  attempting  to  touch  her,  and,  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  his  long  love  for  her,  on  her  present 
coldness  towards  him,  and  on  the  dashing  of  his  hopes,  he  resolved  not  to  go  on  living.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he 
clenched  his  fists  and  held  his  breath  until  finally  he  expired  at  her  side. 

After  a  while,  wondering  what  he  was  doing  and  fearing  lest  her  husband  should  wake  up,  the  girl  made  a  move. 

‘Girolamo,’  she  whispered,  ‘it’s  time  for  you  to  be  going.’ 

On  receiving  no  answer,  she  assumed  that  he  had  fallen  asleep.  So  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  wake  him  up  and 
began  to  prod  him,  but  found  to  her  great  astonishment  that  he  was  as  cold  as  ice  to  the  touch.  She  then  prodded  him 
more  vigorously  but  it  had  no  effect,  and  after  trying  once  more  she  realized  that  he  was  dead.  The  discovery  filled  her 
with  dismay  and  for  some  time  she  lay  there  without  the  slightest  notion  what  to  do. 

In  the  end  she  decided  to  put  the  case  to  her  husband  without  saying  who  was  involved,  and  ask  his  opinion  about 


what  the  people  concerned  ought  to  do  about  it;  and  having  woken  him  up,  she  described  her  own  recent  experience  as 
though  it  had  happened  to  someone  else,  then  asked  him  what  advice  he  would  give  supposing  it  had  happened  to  her. 

To  this,  the  worthy  soul  replied  that  in  his  view,  the  fellow  who  was  dead  would  have  to  be  taken  quietly  back  to  his 
own  house  and  left  there,  and  that  no  resentment  should  be  harboured  against  the  woman,  who  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
have  done  any  wrong. 

‘In  that  case,’  said  the  girl,  ‘we  shall  have  to  do  likewise.’  And  taking  his  hand,  she  brought  it  into  contact  with  the 
young  man’s  body,  whereupon  he  leapt  to  his  feet  in  utter  consternation,  lighted  a  lamp,  and,  without  entering  into 
further  discussion  with  his  wife,  dressed  the  body  in  its  own  clothes.  And  without  further  ado,  he  lifted  it  on  to  his 
shoulders  and  carried  it,  confident  in  his  own  innocence,  to  the  door  of  Girolamo’s  house,  where  he  put  it  down  and  left 
it. 

Next  morning,  when  the  young  man’s  corpse  was  discovered  lying  on  the  doorstep,  a  great  commotion  was  raised,  in 
particular  by  the  mother.  The  body  was  carefully  examined  all  over,  but  no  trace  of  a  wound  or  a  blow  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  physicians  that  he  had  died  of  grief,  as  indeed  he  had.  His  remains  were  taken  into  a 
church,  to  which  the  sorrowing  mother  came  with  numerous  kinswomen  and  neighbours,  and  they  all  began  to  weep  and 
keen  over  his  body,  as  is  customary  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

Whilst  the  tears  and  lamentations  were  at  their  height,  the  worthy  man  in  whose  house  Girolamo  had  died  turned  to 
Salvestra  and  said: 

‘Just  cover  your  head  in  a  mantle  and  go  over  to  the  church  where  Girolamo  was  taken.  Mingle  with  the  women,  and 
listen  to  what  they  are  saying  about  this  business,  and  I  will  do  the  same  among  the  men,  so  that  we  may  find  out 
whether  anything  is  being  said  against  us.’ 

The  girl  readily  assented,  for  she  was  stirred  to  pity  now  that  it  was  too  late  and  was  eager  to  gaze  upon  the  dead 
features  of  the  man  who  had  been  unable  to  persuade  her,  whilst  he  was  still  alive,  to  grant  him  so  much  as  a  single  kiss. 
And  so  off  she  went  to  the  church. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  Love  is,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  fathom  its  deep  and  powerful  currents!  The  girl’s  heart, 
which  had  remained  sealed  to  Girolamo  for  as  long  as  he  was  smiled  upon  by  Fortune,  was  unlocked  by  his  far  from 
fortunate  death.  The  flames  of  her  former  love  were  rekindled,  and  no  sooner  did  she  catch  sight  of  his  dead  face  than 
they  were  all  instantly  transformed  into  so  much  compassion  that  she  edged  her  way  forward,  wrapped  in  her  mantle, 
through  the  cluster  of  women  mourners,  coming  to  a  halt  only  when  she  was  almost  on  top  of  the  corpse  itself.  Then  with 
a  piercing  scream,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  dead  youth,  and  if  she  failed  to  drench  his  face  with  her  tears,  that  was 
because,  almost  as  soon  as  she  touched  him,  she  died,  like  the  young  man,  from  a  surfeit  of  grief. 

The  woman,  who  had  thus  far  failed  to  recognize  her,  crowded  round  to  console  her  and  urge  her  to  her  feet,  but  since 
she  did  not  respond  they  tried  to  lift  her  themselves,  only  to  discover  that  she  was  quite  still  and  rigid.  And  when  they 
finally  succeeded  in  raising  her,  they  saw  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  it  was  Salvestra  and  that  she  was  dead.  The 
women  now  had  double  cause  for  weeping,  and  they  all  began  wailing  again  much  more  loudly  than  before. 

The  news  spread  through  the  church  to  the  men  outside  and  reached  the  ears  of  her  husband,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  in  their  midst.  Having  burst  into  tears,  he  simply  went  on  crying,  oblivious  to  the  efforts  of  various  bystanders  to 
console  and  comfort  him;  but  eventually  he  told  several  of  them  about  what  had  occurred  the  night  before  between  this 
young  man  and  his  wife,  thus  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  their  deaths,  and  everyone  was  filled  with  enormous  sorrow. 

The  dead  girl  was  taken  up  and  decked  out  in  all  the  finery  with  which  we  are  wont  to  adorn  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
then  she  was  laid  on  the  selfsame  bier  upon  which  the  young  man  was  already  lying.  For  a  long  time  they  mourned  her, 
and  afterwards  the  two  bodies  were  interred  in  a  single  tomb:  and  thus  it  was  that  those  whom  Love  had  failed  to  join 
together  in  life  were  inseparably  linked  to  each  other  in  death. 


NINTH  STORY 


Guillaume  de  Roussillon  causes  his  wife  to  eat  the  heart  of  her  lover,  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh, 1  whom  he  has  secredy  murdered. 
When  she  finds  out,  she  kills  herself  by  leaping  from  a  lofty  casement  to  the  ground  below,  and  is  subsequently  buried  with  the 
man  she  loved. 

The  king  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  Dioneo’s  privilege,  and  when,  having  planted  no  small  degree  of 
compassion  in  the  hearts  of  her  companions,  Neifile’s  story  came  to  its  conclusion,  there  being  no  others  left  to  speak,  he 
began  as  follows: 

Since  you  are  so  deeply  moved,  tender  ladies,  by  the  recital  of  lovers’  woes,  the  tale  that  presents  itself  to  me  must 
inevitably  arouse  as  much  pity  among  you  as  the  previous  one,  for  the  people  whose  misfortunes  I  shall  describe  were  of 
loftier  rank,  and  their  fate  was  altogether  more  cruel. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  according  to  the  Provencals,  there  once  lived  in  Provence  two  noble  knights,  each  of  whom 
owned  several  castles  and  had  a  number  of  dependants.  The  name  of  the  first  was  Guillaume  de  Roussillon,  whilst  the 
other  was  called  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh.  Since  both  men  excelled  in  feats  of  daring,  they  were  bosom  friends  and  made 
a  point  of  accompanying  one  another  to  jousts  and  tournaments  and  other  armed  contests,  each  bearing  the  same  device. 

Although  the  castles  in  which  they  lived  were  some  ten  miles  apart,  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh  chanced  to  fall 
hopelessly  in  love  with  the  charming  and  very  beautiful  wife  of  Guillaume  de  Roussillon,  and,  notwithstanding  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  brotherhood  that  united  the  two  men,  he  managed  in  various  subtle  ways  to  bring  his  love  to  the  lady’s 
notice.  The  lady,  knowing  him  to  be  a  most  gallant  knight,  was  deeply  flattered,  and  began  to  regard  him  with  so  much 
affection  that  there  was  nothing  she  loved  or  desired  more  deeply.  All  that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  approach  her 
directly,  which  he  very  soon  did,  and  from  then  on  they  met  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  making  passionate 
love  to  one  another. 

One  day,  however,  they  were  incautious  enough  to  be  espied  by  the  lady’s  husband,  who  was  so  incensed  by  the 
spectacle  that  his  great  love  for  Cabestanh  was  transformed  into  mortal  hatred.  He  firmly  resolved  to  do  away  with  him, 
but  concealed  his  intentions  far  more  successfully  than  the  lovers  had  been  able  to  conceal  their  love. 

His  mind  being  thus  made  up,  Roussillon  happened  to  hear  of  a  great  tournament  that  was  to  be  held  in  France.  He 
promptly  sent  word  of  it  to  Cabestanh  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  care  to  call  upon  him,  so  that  they  could  talk  it 
over  together  and  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  and  how  they  were  to  get  there.  Cabestanh  was  delighted  to  hear  of  it,  and 
sent  back  word  to  say  that  he  would  come  and  sup  with  him  next  day  without  fail. 

On  receiving  Cabestanh’s  message,  Roussillon  judged  this  to  be  his  opportunity  for  killing  him.  Next  day,  he  armed 
himself,  took  horse  with  a  few  of  his  men,  and  lay  in  ambush  about  a  mile  away  from  his  castle,  in  a  wood  through  which 
Cabestanh  was  bound  to  pass.  After  a  long  wait,  he  saw  him  approaching,  unarmed,  and  followed  by  two  of  his  men,  who 
were  likewise  unarmed,  for  he  never  suspected  for  a  moment  that  he  was  running  into  danger.  Roussillon  waited  until 
Cabestanh  was  at  close  range,  then  he  rushed  out  at  him  with  murder  and  destruction  in  his  heart,  brandishing  a  lance 
above  his  head  and  shouting:  ‘Traitor,  you  are  dead!’  And  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  he  had  driven  the  lance 
through  Cabestanh’s  breast. 

Cabestanh  was  powerless  to  defend  himself,  or  even  to  utter  a  word,  and  on  being  run  through  by  the  lance  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  A  moment  later  he  was  dead,  and  his  men,  without  stopping  to  see  who  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  turned  the 
heads  of  their  horses  and  galloped  away  as  fast  as  they  could  in  the  direction  of  their  master’s  castle. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  Roussillon  cut  open  Cabestanh’s  chest  with  a  knife,  tore  out  the  heart  with  his  own 
hands,  and,  wrapping  it  up  in  a  banderole,  told  one  of  his  men  to  take  it  away.  Having  given  strict  orders  that  no  one  was 
to  breathe  a  word  about  what  had  happened,  he  then  remounted  and  rode  back  to  his  castle,  by  which  time  it  was 
already  dark. 


The  lady  had  heard  that  Cabestanh  was  to  be  there  that  evening  for  supper  and  was  eagerly  waiting  for  him  to  arrive. 
When  she  saw  her  husband  arriving  without  him  she  was  greatly  surprised,  and  said  to  him: 

‘And  how  is  it,  my  lord,  that  Cabestanh  has  not  come?’ 

To  which  her  husband  replied: 

‘Madam,  I  have  received  word  from  him  that  he  cannot  be  here  until  tomorrow.’ 

Roussillon  left  her  standing  there,  feeling  somewhat  perturbed,  and  when  he  had  dismounted,  he  summoned  the  cook 
and  said  to  him: 

‘You  are  to  take  this  boar’s  heart  and  see  to  it  that  you  prepare  the  finest  and  most  succulent  dish  you  can  devise. 
When  I  am  seated  at  table,  send  it  in  to  me  in  a  silver  tureen.’ 

The  cook  took  the  heart  away,  minced  it,  and  added  a  goodly  quantity  of  fine  spices,  employing  all  his  skill  and  loving 
care  and  turning  it  into  a  dish  that  was  too  exquisite  for  words. 

When  it  was  time  for  dinner,  Roussillon  sat  down  at  the  table  with  his  lady.  Food  was  brought  in,  but  he  was  unable 
to  do  more  than  nibble  at  it  because  his  mind  was  dwelling  upon  the  terrible  deed  he  had  committed.  Then  the  cook  sent 
in  his  special  dish,  which  Roussillon  told  them  to  set  before  his  lady,  saying  that  he  had  no  appetite  that  evening. 

He  remarked  on  how  delicious  it  looked,  and  the  lady,  whose  appetite  was  excellent,  began  to  eat  it,  finding  it  so  tasty 
a  dish  that  she  ate  every  scrap  of  it. 

On  observing  that  his  lady  had  finished  it  down  to  the  last  morsel,  the  knight  said: 

‘What  did  you  think  of  that,  madam?’ 

‘In  good  faith,  my  lord,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘I  liked  it  very  much.’ 

‘So  help  me  God,’  exclaimed  the  knight,  ‘I  do  believe  you  did.  But  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  you  liked  it  dead, 
because  when  it  was  alive  you  liked  it  better  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  world.’ 

On  hearing  this,  the  lady  was  silent  for  a  while;  then  she  said: 

‘How  say  you?  What  is  this  that  you  have  caused  me  to  eat?’ 

‘That  which  you  have  eaten,’  replied  the  knight,  ‘was  in  fact  the  heart  of  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh,  with  whom  you, 
faithless  woman  that  you  are,  were  so  infatuated.  And  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  truly  his,  because  I  tore  it  from 
his  breast  myself,  with  these  very  hands,  a  little  before  I  returned  home.’ 

You  can  all  imagine  the  anguish  suffered  by  the  lady  on  hearing  such  tidings  of  Cabestanh,  whom  she  loved  more 
dearly  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  But  after  a  while,  she  said: 

‘This  can  only  have  been  the  work  of  an  evil  and  treacherous  knight,  for  if,  of  my  own  free  will,  I  abused  you  by 
making  him  the  master  of  my  love,  it  was  not  he  but  I  that  should  have  paid  the  penalty  for  it.  But  God  forbid  that  any 
other  food  should  pass  my  lips  now  that  I  have  partaken  of  such  excellent  fare  as  the  heart  of  so  gallant  and  courteous  a 
knight  as  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh.’ 

And  rising  to  her  feet,  she  retreated  a  few  steps  to  an  open  window,  through  which  without  a  second  thought  she 
allowed  herself  to  fall. 

The  window  was  situated  high  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  lady  was  not  only  killed  by  her  fall  but  almost 
completely  disfigured. 

The  spectacle  of  his  wife’s  fall  threw  Roussillon  into  a  panic  and  made  him  repent  the  wickedness  of  his  deed.  And 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  local  people  and  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  he  had  his  horses  saddled  and  rode  away. 

By  next  morning  the  circumstances  of  the  affair  had  become  common  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district, 
and  people  were  sent  out  from  the  castles  of  the  lady’s  family  and  of  Guillaume  de  Cabestanh  to  gather  up  the  two 
bodies,  which  were  later  placed  in  a  single  tomb  in  the  chapel  of  the  lady’s  own  castle  amid  widespread  grief  and 
mourning.  And  the  tombstone  bore  an  inscription,  in  verse,  to  indicate  who  was  buried  there  and  the  manner  and  the 


cause  of  their  deaths. 


TENTH  STORY 


The  wife  of  a  physician,  mistakenly  assuming  her  lover,  who  has  taken  an  opiate,  to  be  dead,  deposits  him  in  a  trunk,  which  is 
carried  off  to  their  house  by  two  money-lenders  with  the  man  still  inside  it.  On  coming  to  his  senses,  he  is  seized  as  a  thief,  but  the 
lady’s  maidservant  tells  the  judge  that  it  was  she  who  put  him  in  the  trunk,  thereby  saving  him  from  the  gallows,  whilst  the  usurers 
are  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  for  making  off  with  the  trunk. 

Now  that  the  king  had  finished,  only  Dioneo  was  left  to  address  the  company.  Knowing  this  to  be  so,  and  having  already 
been  asked  by  the  king  to  proceed,  he  began  as  follows: 

These  sorrowful  accounts  of  ill-starred  loves  have  brought  so  much  affliction  to  my  eyes  and  heart  (to  say  nothing  of 
yours,  dear  ladies)  that  I  have  been  longing  for  them  to  come  to  an  end.  Unless  I  were  to  add  another  sorry  tale  to  this 
gruesome  collection  (and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should),  they  are  now,  thank  God,  over  and  done  with.  And  instead  of 
lingering  any  longer  on  so  agonizing  a  topic,  I  shall  make  a  start  on  a  better  and  rather  more  agreeable  theme,  which  will 
possibly  offer  some  sort  of  guide  to  the  subject  we  ought  to  discuss  on  the  morrow. 

Fairest  maidens,  I  will  have  you  know  that  in  the  comparatively  recent  past  there  lived  in  Salerno  a  very  great  surgeon 
called  Doctor  Mazzeo  della  Montagna,1  who,  having  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  married  a  beautiful  and  gently  bred  young 
lady  of  that  same  city.  No  other  woman  in  Salerno  was  kept  so  lavishly  supplied  as  Mazzeo’s  wife  with  expensive  and 
elegant  dresses,  jewellery,  and  all  the  other  things  a  woman  covets;  but  the  fact  is  that  for  most  of  the  time  she  felt  chilly, 
because  the  surgeon  failed  to  keep  her  properly  covered  over  in  bed. 

Now,  you  may  remember  my  telling  you  about  Messer  Ricciardo  di  Chinzica,  and  of  the  way  he  taught  his  wife  to 
observe  the  feasts  of  the  various  Saints.  This  old  surgeon  did  much  the  same  thing,  for  he  pointed  out  to  the  girl  that  you 
needed  heaven  knows  how  many  days  to  recover  after  making  love  to  a  woman,  and  spouted  a  lot  of  similar  nonsense,  all 
of  which  made  her  wretchedly  unhappy.  But  as  she  was  a  woman  of  considerable  spirit  and  intelligence,  she  resolved  to 
put  the  family  jewels  in  cotton  wool  and  wear  out  some  other  man’s  gems.  Having  gone  out  into  the  streets,  she  cast  a 
critical  eye  over  a  number  of  young  bloods,  eventually  finding  one  who  was  exactly  to  her  liking,  and  she  made  him  the 
sole  custodian  of  her  hopes,  heart,  and  happiness.  On  perceiving  her  interest  in  him,  the  young  man  was  powerfully 
smitten,  and  wholeheartedly  reciprocated  her  love. 

His  name  was  Ruggieri  d’Aieroli,  and  he  was  of  noble  birth.  But  he  led  such  a  disreputable  life,  and  mixed  with  so 
many  undesirable  characters,  that  he  had  alienated  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  none  of  whom  wished  him  any  good  or 
wanted  anything  to  do  with  him.  He  was  notorious  throughout  Salerno  for  his  acts  of  larceny  and  for  other  highly 
unsavoury  activities,  about  which  the  lady  was  more  or  less  indifferent  because  she  liked  him  for  other  reasons.  Using  a 
maidservant  as  a  go-between,  she  so  arranged  matters  that  she  and  her  lover  were  united,  but  after  they  had  been  making 
love  together  for  a  while  she  began  to  censure  his  way  of  life  and  to  entreat  him  for  her  sake  to  reform  his  ways.  And  in 
order  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  she  furnished  him  from  time  to  time  with  various  sums  of  money. 

Taking  good  care  not  to  be  discovered,  they  had  been  meeting  in  this  fashion  for  some  time  when  it  happened  that  a 
man  with  a  diseased  leg  was  placed  under  the  doctor’s  care.  Having  examined  the  ailment,  the  doctor  informed  the  man’s 
kinsfolk  that  unless  he  removed  a  gangrenous  bone  in  the  patient’s  leg,  it  would  have  to  be  amputated  altogether, 
otherwise  he  would  die.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  the  removal  of  the  bone  offered  every  chance  of  a  cure,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  operation  would  be  successful.  The  man’s  family  accepted  the  surgeon’s  advice  along  with  the 
reservations  he  had  expressed,  and  handed  the  patient  into  his  keeping. 

The  operation  was  to  be  performed  towards  evening,  and  that  same  morning,  realizing  that  the  invalid  would  be 
unable  to  with-stand  the  pain  unless  he  were  doped  beforehand,  the  doctor  issued  a  special  prescription  providing  for  the 
distillation  of  a  certain  liquid  which  he  intended  to  administer  to  the  patient  in  order  to  put  him  to  sleep  for  as  long  as 
the  pain  and  the  operation  were  likely  to  last.  And  having  had  it  delivered  to  his  house,  he  put  it  down  on  a  window- 
ledge  in  his  bedroom  without  bothering  to  tell  anyone  what  it  was. 


That  evening,  just  as  the  surgeon  was  about  to  go  to  his  patient,  a  messenger  arrived  from  some  very  close  friends  of 
his  in  Amalfi,2  telling  him  that  he  was  to  abandon  everything  and  go  there  at  once  because  of  a  serious  brawl  in  which  a 
number  of  people  had  suffered  injury. 

Postponing  the  operation  on  the  leg  until  the  following  morning,  the  surgeon  got  into  a  boat  and  went  to  Amalfi, 
whereupon  the  lady,  knowing  that  he  would  be  away  from  home  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  secretly  sent  for  Ruggieri  in  her 
usual  way  and  showed  him  into  her  bedroom,  locking  him  inside  until  certain  other  people  in  the  house  had  retired  for 
the  night. 

Whether  because  of  having  had  a  tiring  day  or  because  he  had  eaten  food  containing  a  lot  of  salt  or  because  of  some 
peculiarity  of  his  constitution,  Ruggieri,  whilst  he  was  waiting  in  the  bedroom  for  his  mistress,  suddenly  felt  enormously 
thirsty.  And  catching  sight  of  the  bottle  of  medicine  which  the  doctor  had  left  on  the  window-ledge,  he  mistook  it  for 
drinking  water,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  drank  it  down  to  the  last  drop.  Almost  at  once  he  was  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
great  drowsiness,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  lady  came  up  to  the  bedroom,  and  on  finding  Ruggieri  asleep  she  began  to  prod  him 
and  whisper  to  him  to  get  up.  But  it  was  no  use;  he  neither  answered  nor  moved  a  muscle.  And  so  the  lady,  growing 
somewhat  impatient,  gave  him  a  more  violent  shove,  saying: 

‘Get  up,  lazybones.  If  you  wanted  to  sleep,  you  should  have  gone  to  your  own  house  to  do  it  instead  of  coming  round 
here.’ 

The  lady’s  shove  toppled  Ruggieri  from  the  chest  on  which  he  was  lying,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  showing  no  more 
sign  of  life  than  if  he  were  a  corpse.  The  lady  was  rather  frightened,  and  she  began  to  try  and  raise  him,  then  shook  him 
more  vigorously  and  tweaked  his  nose  and  pulled  his  beard.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose:  he  was  sleeping  like  a  log. 

The  lady  now  began  to  fear  that  he  was  dead,  and  in  her  panic  she  started  pinching  him  viciously  and  holding  a 
lighted  candle  against  his  skin,  but  it  was  no  use.  And  hence,  being  no  physician  herself  even  though  she  was  married  to 
one,  she  was  quite  convinced  that  he  must  be  dead.  Since  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  she  loved  so  much,  her 
distress  can  readily  be  imagined.  Not  daring  to  make  any  noise,  she  began  to  weep  in  silence  over  his  body  and  lament 
her  ghastly  misfortune. 

After  a  while,  however,  being  afraid  that  she  might  lose  her  reputation  on  top  of  losing  her  lover,  the  lady  saw  that 
she  must  immediately  devise  some  means  for  getting  his  body  out  of  the  house.  Having  no  idea  how  she  should  go  about 
it,  she  called  out  softly  to  her  maid,  showed  her  the  dilemma  she  was  in,  and  asked  her  what  they  ought  to  do.  The  maid 
was  greatly  astonished,  and  she  too  began  shaking  and  pinching  him,  but  when  she  saw  that  he  was  without  any  feeling, 
she  agreed  with  her  mistress  that  he  really  was  dead,  and  said  that  he  would  have  to  be  put  out  of  the  house. 

‘But  where  on  earth  can  we  leave  him,’  inquired  the  lady,  ‘so  as  to  prevent  people  suspecting,  when  he  is  discovered  in 
the  morning,  that  this  was  the  house  from  which  he  was  taken?’ 

‘Ma’am,’  replied  the  maid,  Tate  this  evening  I  caught  sight  of  a  trunk  standing  outside  the  shop  of  our  neighbour,  the 
carpenter.  It  was  not  a  very  large  trunk,  but  if  it  is  still  there  it  will  come  in  nice  and  handy,  because  we  can  put  the  body 
inside,  stab  him  two  or  three  times  with  a  dagger,  and  leave  him  there.  No  matter  who  finds  him  in  the  trunk,  they  will 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  came  from  here  rather  than  from  somewhere  else.  In  fact,  since  he  was  such  an 
unruly  sort  of  youth,  they  will  think  that  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  enemies  as  he  was  about  to  commit  some  crime 
or  other,  and  then  stuffed  inside  the  trunk.’ 

The  lady  said  that  no  power  on  earth  would  persuade  her  to  stab  him,  but  that  otherwise  the  maid’s  proposal  seemed 
to  her  a  good  one,  and  she  sent  her  to  see  whether  the  trunk  was  still  in  the  same  place.  Having  confirmed  that  it  was,  the 
maid,  who  was  a  sturdy  young  woman,  lifted  Ruggieri  on  to  her  shoulders  with  the  help  of  her  mistress.  And  with  the 
lady  walking  on  ahead  to  make  sure  no  one  was  coming,  they  got  him  to  the  trunk,  put  him  inside,  closed  the  lid,  and  left 
him  there. 


Now,  a  few  days  earlier,  two  young  men  had  moved  into  a  house  a  little  further  along  the  street.  They  were  money¬ 
lenders,  always  on  the  lookout  for  ways  of  making  pots  of  money  and  saving  a  few  coppers,  and  since  they  were  short  of 
furniture  and  had  noticed  the  trunk  lying  there  the  previous  day,  they  had  agreed  that  if  it  was  still  there  after  dark,  they 
would  carry  it  off  to  their  own  house. 

In  the  dead  of  night  they  came  out  of  their  house,  found  the  trunk,  and  without  stopping  to  examine  it  closely  (though 
it  did  seem  a  little  heavy),  they  carried  it  quickly  back  to  their  house  and  dumped  it  in  the  first  convenient  place,  which 
happened  to  be  immediately  beside  a  room  where  their  womenfolk  were  sleeping.  And  without  bothering  to  see  that  it 
was  in  a  secure  position,  they  left  it  there  and  went  off  to  bed. 

Ruggieri  slept  for  a  very  long  time,  but  eventually  he  digested  the  potion,  its  effects  wore  off,  and  just  before  matins 
he  woke  up.  But  although  he  had  emerged  from  sleep  and  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  his  mind  was  still  blurred,  and 
in  fact  it  was  some  days  before  he  shook  off  his  state  of  bewilderment.  On  opening  his  eyes  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
see  anything,  he  groped  about  with  his  hands  and  discovered  that  he  was  inside  this  trunk,  whereupon  he  began  to 
ponder  and  mutter  to  himself,  saying:  ‘What’s  all  this?  Where  am  I?  Am  I  asleep,  or  awake?  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
entering  my  lady’s  bedchamber  this  evening,  and  now  I  appear  to  be  inside  some  sort  of  chest.  What  does  it  mean?  Can  it 
be  that  the  doctor  returned  home,  or  that  something  equally  unexpected  happened,  causing  my  mistress  to  conceal  me 
here  whilst  I  was  asleep?  Why  of  course,  that’s  the  explanation,  that’s  it  exactly.’ 

And  so  he  kept  quiet  and  listened  to  see  whether  he  could  hear  anything.  But  after  remaining  stock-still  for  some 
considerable  time,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable  inside  the  trunk,  which  was  none  too  big,  and  getting  a  pain  in  the  side 
on  which  he  was  lying,  he  decided  to  turn  over.  This  operation  he  performed  with  such  a  degree  of  skill  that  in  pressing 
his  back  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  which  had  not  been  placed  on  an  even  keel,  he  caused  it  to  topple  over  and 
fall  with  a  resounding  crash,  waking  up  the  women  who  were  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room  and  giving  them  such  a  fright 
that  they  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  let  alone  open  their  mouths. 

Ruggieri  received  quite  a  shock  when  the  trunk  toppled  over,  but  on  finding  that  it  had  burst  open  in  falling,  he 
preferred  to  clamber  out  rather  than  stay  where  he  was,  just  in  case  anything  worse  was  about  to  happen  to  him.  Being  at 
his  wits’  end,  and  not  knowing  where  he  was,  he  began  to  fumble  his  way  round  the  premises  in  order  to  see  whether  he 
could  find  a  door  or  a  staircase  that  would  offer  him  a  means  of  escape. 

The  women  heard  these  fumbling  sounds  as  they  lay  there  awake,  and  they  began  calling  out:  ‘Who’s  there?’  Being 
unable  to  recognize  their  voices,  Ruggieri  offered  no  reply,  and  so  the  women  started  calling  to  the  two  young  men,  who, 
because  they  had  gone  to  bed  so  late,  were  soundly  asleep  and  had  heard  nothing  of  all  the  racket. 

Feeling  more  frightened  than  ever,  the  women  got  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  windows,  shouting:  ‘Burglars!  Burglars!’ 
And  so  several  of  their  neighbours  rushed  into  the  house  from  various  directions,  some  by  way  of  the  roof,  some  by  the 
front-door,  and  others  by  the  entrance  at  the  rear.  And  the  noise  reached  such  a  pitch  that  even  the  young  men  woke  up 
and  scrambled  out  of  bed. 

On  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  this  commotion,  Ruggieri  very  nearly  collapsed  with  astonishment.  He  was  in  no 
condition  to  make  a  dash  for  it,  and  in  any  case  he  could  see  that  escape  was  impossible;  so  he  was  seized  and  handed 
over  to  the  chief  magistrate’s  officers,  who  had  meanwhile  rushed  to  the  scene,  having  been  attracted  by  all  the  noise.  He 
was  then  taken  before  the  chief  magistrate,  and  since  he  had  a  very  bad  reputation  he  was  immediately  put  to  the  torture 
and  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  broken  into  the  money-lenders’  house  with  intent  to  rob,  whereupon  the  magistrate 
resolved  to  have  him  hanged  by  the  neck  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

During  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  news  that  Ruggieri  had  been  caught  red-handed  burgling  the  money-lenders’ 
house  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  whole  of  Salerno.  And  when  the  lady  and  her  maid  came  to  hear  of  it,  they  were  so 
bewildered  and  astonished  that  they  almost  began  to  think  that  instead  of  actually  doing  what  they  had  done  the  night 
before  they  had  merely  been  dreaming.  What  was  more,  the  lady  was  nearly  out  of  her  mind  with  anxiety  at  the  thought 
of  the  danger  that  Ruggieri  was  in. 


Halfway  through  the  morning,  the  doctor  returned  from  Amalfi  and  sent  someone  to  fetch  his  potion  so  that  he  could 
operate  on  his  patient,  and  when  the  bottle  was  found  to  be  empty  he  made  a  great  commotion  and  protested  that  he 
could  not  leave  anything  in  his  own  house  without  people  interfering  with  it. 

The  lady,  who  had  troubles  of  her  own  to  think  about,  lost  her  temper  with  him  and  said: 

‘I  wonder  what  you  would  say  if  something  really  terrible  had  happened,  when  you  create  so  much  fuss  over  a  spilled 
bottle  of  water?  Isn’t  there  plenty  more  of  it  about?’ 

‘My  dear,’  said  the  surgeon,  ‘you  seem  to  think  that  it  was  ordinary  water,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  potion  specially  prepared  for  putting  people  to  sleep.’ 

He  then  told  her  what  he  needed  it  for,  and  it  immediately  dawned  upon  the  lady  that  Ruggieri  must  have  drunk  the 
potion,  which  explained  why  they  had  thought  he  was  dead. 

‘We  knew  nothing  of  all  that,’  she  said.  ‘You’ll  have  to  make  yourself  some  more  of  it.’ 

Seeing  that  he  had  no  alternative,  the  surgeon  sent  out  for  a  second  bottle  of  the  stuff,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
maid,  who  on  the  lady’s  instructions  had  gone  out  to  discover  what  people  were  saying  about  Ruggieri,  returned  to  her 
mistress,  saying: 

‘Everyone  is  saying  awful  things  about  him,  ma’am,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  there  is  not  one  of  his  friends 
or  relatives  who  has  lifted  a  finger  to  save  him  or  has  any  intention  of  doing  so.  Everyone  is  quite  convinced  that  the 
judge  will  have  him  hanged  tomorrow.  But  there’s  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  that  is  that  I  think  I  have 
discovered  how  he  came  to  be  in  the  money-lenders’  house.  Just  listen,  and  I’ll  tell  you.  You  know  the  carpenter,  don’t 
you,  in  front  of  whose  shop  we  found  the  trunk  to  put  Ruggieri  in?  Well,  he  was  having  a  heated  argument  just  now  with 
a  man  to  whom  it  appears  that  the  trunk  belonged.  The  man  was  demanding  to  be  paid  for  his  trunk,  and  the  carpenter 
was  denying  he  had  sold  it,  saying  that  on  the  contrary  it  had  been  stolen  from  him  during  the  night.  And  the  man  said: 
“It’s  not  true.  You  sold  it  to  the  two  young  money-lenders.  They  told  me  so  themselves,  for  I  spotted  the  trunk  on  going 
into  their  house  early  this  morning,  when  Ruggieri  was  being  arrested.”  “They  are  lying,”  said  the  carpenter,  “for  I  never 
sold  it  to  them.  They  must  have  stolen  it  from  me  last  night.  Let  us  go  round  and  see  them.”  So  off  they  went  by  mutual 
agreement  to  the  money-lenders’  house,  and  I  came  back  here.  As  you  can  see,  I  think  this  explains  how  Ruggieri  was 
taken  to  the  place  where  he  was  discovered.  But  I  still  can’t  make  out  how  he  came  to  life  again.’ 

The  lady  now  understood  exactly  what  had  happened.  She  told  the  maid  about  her  conversation  with  the  doctor,  and 
begged  her  to  help  in  freeing  Ruggieri,  telling  her  that  she  was  in  a  position,  if  she  so  wished,  to  save  Ruggieri  and 
preserve  the  reputation  of  her  mistress  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

‘Tell  me  what  I  have  to  do,  ma’am,’  said  the  maid,  ‘and  I’ll  do  it  gladly,  no  matter  what  it  involves.’ 

The  lady,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  quickly  improvised  a  plan  of  campaign  and  expounded  it  carefully 
to  the  maid,  who  first  of  all  went  straight  to  the  doctor  and,  bursting  into  tears,  said  to  him: 

‘Sir,  I  have  done  you  a  serious  wrong,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me.’ 

‘And  what  may  that  be?’  asked  the  surgeon. 

‘Sir,’  replied  the  maid,  continuing  to  weep,  ‘it  concerns  Ruggieri  d’Aieroli.  You  know  what  a  headstrong  lad  he  is? 

Well,  he  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  what  with  my  fear  of  him  on  the  one  hand  and  my  love  for  him  on  the  other,  a  month  or 
two  ago  I  was  obliged  to  become  his  mistress.  When  he  discovered  you  were  not  going  to  be  here  last  night,  he  talked  me 
into  allowing  him  into  your  house  to  sleep  with  me  in  my  room.  He  said  he  was  thirsty,  but  I  hadn’t  a  drop  of  wine  or 
water  to  offer  him.  I  couldn’t  go  downstairs  without  being  seen  by  your  good  lady,  who  was  in  the  drawing-room,  but  I 
remembered  having  seen  a  bottle  of  water  in  your  bedroom,  and  so  I  ran  to  fetch  it,  gave  it  him  to  drink,  and  put  the 
bottle  back  again  where  I  had  found  it.  They  tell  me  you’ve  been  playing  merry  hell  about  it,  and  I  freely  confess  that  it 
was  wrong  of  me  to  do  it,  but  then  everybody  makes  a  blunder  occasionally.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sorry,  not  only 
for  doing  what  I  did,  but  also  for  Ruggieri’s  sake,  because  he  is  about  to  lose  his  life  over  it.  I  therefore  beseech  you  with 


all  my  heart  to  forgive  me  and  let  me  go  and  see  what  I  can  do  to  help  Ruggieri.’ 

Angry  though  he  was  to  hear  what  she  had  done,  the  doctor  had  difficulty  in  keeping  a  straight  face. 

‘You  have  been  hoist  with  your  own  petard,’  he  replied.  ‘For  you  thought  you  had  a  young  man  who  would  shake  your 
skin-coat  well  and  truly  last  night,  instead  of  which  you  had  a  slug-abed.  Now  go  and  see  about  saving  your  lover,  and 
take  good  care  in  future  not  to  bring  him  into  the  house  again,  otherwise  I  shall  make  you  pay  for  it  twice  over.’ 

Feeling  that  she  had  emerged  with  flying  colours  from  the  first  of  her  engagements,  the  maid  hurried  round  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  prison  and  wheedled  the  gaoler  into  letting  her  speak  to  Ruggieri.  And  after  telling  him  what  he  was  to 
say  to  the  judge  if  he  wanted  to  be  saved,  she  actually  succeeded  in  getting  the  judge  himself  to  grant  her  a  hearing. 

The  judge  saw  that  she  was  a  tasty-looking  dish,  and  thought  he  would  have  just  one  little  nibble  before  listening  to 
what  she  had  to  say.  Knowing  that  she  would  obtain  a  better  hearing,  the  girl  did  not  object  in  the  slightest,  and  when 
the  snack  was  finished  she  picked  herself  up  and  said: 

‘Sir,  you  are  holding  Ruggieri  d’Aieroli  here  on  a  charge  of  theft,  but  you’ve  arrested  the  wrong  man.’ 

She  then  told  him  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end,  explaining  how  she,  who  was  his  mistress,  had  let  him  into 
the  doctor’s  house,  and  how  she  had  unwittingly  given  him  the  opiate  to  drink,  and  how  she  had  stuffed  him  inside  the 
trunk  thinking  him  to  be  dead.  After  this  she  told  him  about  the  conversation  she  had  overheard  between  the  master- 
carpenter  and  the  trunk’s  owner,  thus  showing  him  how  Ruggieri  had  ended  up  in  the  house  of  the  money-lenders. 

Seeing  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  verify  her  story,  the  judge  first  of  all  inquired  of  the  surgeon  whether  what  she 
had  said  about  the  potion  was  true,  and  discovered  that  it  was.  He  then  summoned  the  carpenter,  the  owner  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  money-lenders,  and  after  listening  to  a  string  of  tall  stories  from  the  money-lenders,  he  found  that  they  had  stolen 
the  trunk  during  the  night  and  brought  it  into  their  house.  Finally  he  sent  for  Ruggieri  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
lodged  the  previous  evening.  Ruggieri  replied  that  he  had  no  idea  where  he  had  lodged,  but  that  he  clearly  remembered 
going  to  lodge  with  Doctor  Mazzeo’s  maid,  in  whose  bedroom  he  had  drunk  some  water  because  he  was  very  thirsty; 
what  happened  to  him  after  that  he  was  unable  to  say,  except  that  he  had  woken  up  in  the  money-lenders’  house  to  find 
himself  inside  a  trunk. 

The  judge  was  greatly  entertained  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  made  Ruggieri  and  the  maid  and  the  carpenter  and  the 
money-lenders  repeat  their  stories  several  times  over.  In  the  end,  pronouncing  Ruggieri  innocent,  he  ordered  the  money¬ 
lenders  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  gold  florins,  and  set  Ruggieri  at  liberty.  You  can  all  imagine  what  a  relief  this  was  for 
Ruggieri,  and  of  course  his  mistress  was  absolutely  delighted.  She  later  celebrated  his  release  in  the  company  of  Ruggieri 
himself,  and  along  with  the  dear  maid  who  had  wanted  to  stick  him  with  a  knife,  they  had  many  a  good  laugh  about  it 
together.  Their  love  continued  to  flourish,  affording  them  greater  and  greater  pleasure  -  which  is  what  I  should  like  to 
happen  to  me,  except  that  I  would  not  want  to  be  stuffed  inside  a  trunk. 

*  *  * 

If  the  earlier  stories  had  saddened  the  fair  ladies’  hearts,  this  last  one  of  Dioneo’s  caused  so  much  merriment,  especially 
the  bit  about  the  judge  and  his  little  nibble,  that  it  drove  away  the  melancholy  engendered  by  the  others. 

But  perceiving  that  the  sun  was  beginning  to  turn  yellow  and  that  his  reign  had  come  to  a  close,  the  king  offered  the 
fair  ladies  a  most  handsome  apology  for  having  foisted  so  disagreeable  a  theme  as  the  misfortunes  of  lovers  upon  them. 
Having  made  his  excuses,  he  stood  up  and  removed  the  laurel  wreath  from  his  head.  All  the  ladies  wondered  to  which  of 
them  it  would  be  given,  and  eventually  he  set  it  down  with  a  flourish  upon  the  fine  blonde  head  of  Fiammetta,  saying: 

‘I  now  bequeath  you  this  crown,  knowing  that  you  are  better  able  than  any  other  to  restore  the  spirits  of  our  fair 
companions  tomorrow  after  the  rigours  of  the  present  day’s  proceedings.’ 

Fiammetta,  who  had  long,  golden  curls  that  cascaded  down  over  delicate,  pure  white  shoulders,  a  softly  rounded  face 
that  glowed  with  the  authentic  hues  of  white  lilies  and  crimson  roses,  a  pair  of  eyes  in  her  head  that  gleamed  like  a 


falcon’s,  and  a  sweet  little  mouth  with  lips  like  rubies,  answered  Filostrato  with  a  smile,  saying: 

‘I  accept  it  with  pleasure,  Filostrato;  and  so  that  you  may  the  more  keenly  appreciate  the  error  of  your  ways,  I  desire 
and  decree  forthwith  that  each  of  us  should  be  ready  on  the  morrow  to  recount  the  adventures  of  lovers  who  survived 
calamities  or  misfortunes  and  attained  a  state  of  happiness.  ’ 

Fiammetta’s  proposal  met  with  general  approval,  and  after  summoning  the  steward  and  making  appropriate 
arrangements,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  gaily  dismissed  the  whole  company  till  supper-time. 

So  they  all  wandered  off  to  amuse  themselves  until  supper  in  whatever  way  they  pleased,  some  of  them  remaining  in 
the  garden,  of  whose  beauties  one  did  not  easily  tire,  whilst  others  ventured  beyond  its  confines  and  made  for  the 
windmills,  whose  sails  were  turning  in  the  evening  breeze. 

When  it  was  time  for  supper,  they  forgathered  as  usual  beside  the  beautiful  fountain,  and  partook  of  a  most  delicious 
meal,  excellently  served.  Then,  having  risen  from  table,  they  devoted  themselves  to  singing  and  dancing  in  their 
customary  fashion,  with  Filomena  leading  the  revels,  and  the  queen  said: 

‘Filostrato,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  depart  from  the  ways  of  my  predecessors.  Like  them,  I  too  intend  to  command  that 
a  song  should  be  sung,  and  since  I  am  sure  that  your  songs  will  be  no  less  gloomy  than  your  stories,  I  desire  that  you 
should  choose  one  and  sing  it  to  us  now,  so  that  no  day  other  than  this  will  be  blighted  by  your  woes.’ 

Filostrato  rephed  that  he  would  be  only  too  willing  to  obey,  and  launched  immediately  into  a  song,  the  words  of 
which  ran  as  follows: 

‘With  fitting  tears,  I  show 
The  mourning  heart  bereaved, 

Its  faith  in  Love  deceived. 

‘Love,  who  first  fixed  into  my  heart 
She  for  whom  now  I  sigh  in  vain. 

You  showed  me  her  so  full  of  grace 
That  I  held  light  each  bitter  pain 
Which  came  to  torment  me 
So  everlastingly. 

I  know  my  error  now; 

Not  without  grief,  I  vow. 

‘I  comprehend  that  false  deceit 
And  see  how,  while  I  thought  that  she 
Seemed  to  allow  my  love,  she’d  found 
Another  servant,  spuming  me. 

Ah,  then  I  could  not  see 
My  future  misery! 

But  she  the  other  took 
And  me  for  him  forsook. 

‘A  mournful  song  swelled  through  my  heart 
When  I  perceived  that  I  was  spumed, 

That  dwells  there  still;  and  oft  I  curse 
Faith,  hope,  love  and  the  hour  I  learned 
Her  noble  beauteousness 
Whose  radiance  doth  oppress 
My  dying  soul,  which  yet 
Cannot  those  charms  forget. 

‘Bereft  of  every  comfort  now, 

Oh,  Lord  of  love,  to  you  I  cry; 

I  burn  with  such  a  torment  here 
That  for  a  less  I’d  crave  to  die. 


Come  Death,  then,  end  my  life 
With  all  its  cruel  strife; 

Strike  down  my  misery! 

I  shall  the  better  be. 

‘No  other  way  nor  other  ease 
Remains  to  soothe  my  grief  but  death. 

Grant  me  this,  Love,  and  end  my  woes; 

Take  from  me  now  my  wretched  breath. 

All  joy  is  gone  from  me, 

No  pleasure’s  left  for  me; 

Make  then  my  death  content  her 
As  the  new  love  you  sent  her. 

‘My  song,  if  none  should  learn  to  sing 
Thee  over,  I  take  little  care; 

No  one  can  sing  thee  as  I  can. 

Only,  to  Love  one  message  bear: 

Beg  him,  since  life  was  all 
Loathsome  to  me,  and  vile, 

To  safer  haven  take 
Me  for  his  honour’s  sake.’ 

Filostrato’s  mood,  and  the  reason,  were  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  words  of  his  song.  And  perhaps  the  face  of  one 
of  the  ladies  dancing1  would  have  clarified  the  matter  still  further  if  the  shades  of  darkness,  which  had  meanwhile 
descended,  had  not  concealed  the  blush  which  spread  across  her  cheeks  as  he  was  singing. 

Many  other  songs  followed,  until  finally  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  bed,  whereupon,  by  the  queen’s  command,  they 
all  retired  to  their  rooms. 


Here  ends  the  Fourth  Day  of  the  Decameron 


FIFTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Fifth  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Fiam-metta,  are  discussed  the  adventures  of  lovers  who  survived  calamities 
or  misfortunes  and  attained  a  state  of  happiness. 

The  whole  of  the  East  was  already  suffused  with  white,  and  the  heavens  of  our  western  world  were  shot  through  by  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  when  Fiammetta  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the  melodious  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  trees,  chanting 
their  joyous  greetings  to  the  dawn.  She  arose  and  sent  for  all  the  other  ladies  and  the  three  young  men,  then  sauntered 
down  with  her  companions  to  the  fields,  where,  walking  over  the  dew  of  the  broad  and  grassy  plain,  she  conversed 
agreeably  with  the  others  upon  this  and  that,  till  the  sun  had  climbed  well  into  the  sky.  But  as  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays 
grew  more  intense,  she  retraced  her  steps,  and  on  reaching  the  house  she  saw  that  her  companions  were  refreshed  from 
the  gentle  exertions  of  their  walk  with  excellent  wines  and  sweetmeats,  after  which  they  whiled  away  their  time  till 
breakfast  in  the  delectable  garden.  No  detail  had  been  overlooked  by  their  resourceful  steward  in  the  preparation  of  the 
meal,  to  which  in  due  course,  at  the  bidding  of  the  queen,  after  singing  some  canzonets  and  one  or  two  ballades,  they 
gaily  addressed  themselves.  One  by  one,  they  disposed  of  the  various  dishes  with  relish,  and  when  the  meal  was  over, 
mindful  of  the  practice  already  established,  they  danced  and  sang  to  the  music  of  instruments.  The  queen  then  dismissed 
them  till  after  the  siesta  hour,  whereat  some  of  them  went  away  to  sleep,  whilst  the  others  remained  in  the  garden  to 
savour  its  pleasures. 

But  shortly  after  nones,1  at  the  queen’s  command,  they  all  forgathered  as  usual  beside  the  fountain.  And  having  seated 
herself  in  a  position  of  honour,  the  queen  fixed  her  gaze  upon  Panfilo,  smiled,  and  bade  him  tell  the  first  of  the  day’s 
stories,  all  of  which  were  to  end  happily.  Panfilo  readily  agreed,  and  began  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

Cimon1  acquires  wisdom  through  falling  in  love  with  Iphigenia,  whom  he  later  abducts  on  the  high  seas.  After  being  imprisoned  at 
Rhodes,  he  is  released  by  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  abducts  both  Iphigenia  and  Cassandra  whilst  they  are  celebrating  their 
nuptials.  They  then  flee  with  their  ladies  to  Crete,  whence  after  marrying  them  they  are  summoned  back  with  their  wives  to  their 
respective  homes. 

Delectable  ladies,  I  can  think  of  many  stories  with  which  I  could  aptly  make  a  beginning  to  so  joyful  a  day  as  this.  But 
there  is  one  in  particular  that  strikes  me  as  specially  pleasing,  for  not  only  will  it  enable  you  to  perceive  the  happy  goal  to 
which  our  discussions  will  from  now  on  be  directed,  but  it  will  also  allow  you  to  appreciate  the  sacredness,  the  power, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  forces  of  Love,  which  so  many  people,  ignorant  of  what  they  are  saying,  mistakenly  treat 
with  contempt  and  abuse.  All  of  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  will  find  most  agreeable,  for  I  take  it  that  you  are 
yourselves  in  love. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  ancient  Cypriots,  then,  we  read  that  there  once  lived  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  a  very  noble 
gentleman,  Aristippus  by  name,  who  was  richer  in  worldly  possessions  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  And  if  Fortune 
had  not  presented  him  with  one  particular  source  of  affliction,  he  would  have  accounted  himself  the  happiest  man  alive. 
This  consisted  in  the  fact  that  one  of  his  children,  a  youth  of  outstandingly  handsome  appearance  and  perfect  physique, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  imbecile,  whose  case  was  regarded  as  hopeless.  His  true  name  was  Galesus,  but  since 
the  sum  total  of  his  tutor’s  persistent  efforts,  his  father’s  cajolings  and  beatings,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  various  others, 
had  failed  to  drum  a  scrap  of  learning  or  good  manners  into  his  head,  on  the  contrary  leaving  him  coarsely  inarticulate 
and  with  the  manners  rather  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being,  he  had  earned  himself  the  unflattering  nickname  of 
Cimon,  which  in  their  language  has  the  same  sort  of  meaning  as  ‘simpleton’  in  ours.  His  hopeless  condition  was  a  matter 
of  very  grave  concern  to  his  father,  who,  despairing  of  any  improvement  and  not  wishing  to  have  the  source  of  his 
affliction  constantly  before  him,  ordered  him  to  go  and  live  with  his  farm-workers  in  the  country.  Cimon  was  only  too 


pleased  to  obey,  for  to  his  way  of  thinking  the  customs  and  practices  of  country  yokels  were  far  more  congenial  than  life 
in  the  city. 

So  Cimon  went  away  to  the  country,  where  one  afternoon,  whilst  going  about  his  rustic  business  on  one  of  his  father’s 
estates,  with  a  stick  on  his  shoulder,  he  chanced  to  enter  a  wood,  renowned  in  those  parts  for  its  beauty,  the  trees  of 
which  were  thickly  leaved  as  it  happened  to  be  the  month  of  May.2  As  he  was  walking  through  the  wood,  guided  as  it 
were  by  Fortune,  he  came  upon  a  clearing  surrounded  by  very  tall  trees,  in  a  corner  of  which  there  was  a  lovely  cool 
fountain.  Beside  the  fountain,  lying  asleep  on  the  grass,  he  saw  a  most  beautiful  girl,  attired  in  so  flimsy  a  dress  that 
scarcely  an  inch  of  her  fair  white  body  was  concealed.  From  the  waist  downwards  she  was  draped  in  a  pure  white  quilt, 
no  less  diaphanous  than  the  rest  of  her  attire,  and  at  her  feet,  also  fast  asleep,  lay  two  women  and  a  man,  who  were  the 
young  lady’s  attendants. 

On  catching  sight  of  this  vision,  Cimon  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  and,  leaning  on  his  stick,  began  to  stare  at  her,  rapt 
in  silent  admiration,  as  though  he  had  never  before  set  eyes  upon  the  female  form.  And  deep  within  his  uncouth  breast, 
which  despite  a  thousand  promptings  had  remained  stubbornly  closed  to  every  vestige  of  refined  sentiment,  he  sensed  the 
awakening  of  a  certain  feeling  which  told  his  crude,  uncultured  mind  that  this  girl  was  the  loveliest  object  that  any 
mortal  being  had  ever  seen.  He  now  began  to  consider  each  of  her  features  in  turn,  admiring  her  hair,  which  he  judged  to 
be  made  of  gold,  her  brow,  nose  and  mouth,  her  neck  and  arms;  and  especially  her  bosom,  which  was  not  yet  very 
pronounced.  Having  suddenly  been  transformed  from  a  country  bumpkin  into  a  connoisseur  of  beauty,  he  longed  to  be 
able  to  see  her  eyes,  but  they  were  closed  in  heavy  slumber,  from  which  the  girl  gave  no  apparent  sign  of  awakening. 
Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  rousing  her  so  that  he  might  observe  them,  but  as  she  seemed  far  more  beautiful 
than  any  woman  he  had  ever  seen,  he  supposed  that  she  might  be  a  goddess,  and  he  had  sufficient  mother  wit  to 
appreciate  that  divine  things  require  more  respect  than  those  pertaining  to  earth.  He  therefore  refrained,  and  waited  for 
her  to  wake  up  of  her  own  accord;  and  though  he  grew  tired  of  waiting,  he  was  filled  with  such  strange  sensations  of 
pleasure  that  he  was  unable  to  tear  himself  away. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Iphigenia,  raised  her  head  and  opened  her  eyes.  Her  attendants 
were  still  asleep,  and  on  catching  sight  of  Cimon  standing  before  her,  leaning  on  his  stick,  she  was  greatly  astonished.  She 
recognized  him  at  once,  for  Cimon  was  known  to  almost  everyone  in  those  parts,  not  only  because  of  the  contrast 
between  his  handsome  appearance  and  boorish  manner,  but  also  on  account  of  his  father’s  rank  and  riches. 

‘Cimon!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘What  brings  you  here  to  the  woods  at  this  time  of  day?’ 

Cimon  made  no  reply,  but  stood  there  gazing  into  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  shine  with  a  gentleness  that  filled  him 
with  a  feeling  of  joy  such  as  he  had  never  known  before.  When  she  saw  him  staring  at  her,  Iphigenia  was  afraid  that  his 
rusticity  might  impel  him  to  act  in  a  way  that  would  bring  dishonour  upon  her,  and  having  awakened  her  maidservants, 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  saying: 

‘Cimon,  I  bid  you  good  day.’ 

‘I  shall  come  with  you,’  Cimon  replied. 

Still  feeling  somewhat  apprehensive,  the  girl  refused  his  company,  but  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  him  off  till  he  had 
escorted  her  all  the  way  to  her  door.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  father’s  house,  where  he  declared  that  he  would  on  no 
account  return  to  the  country.  His  father  and  family  were  greatly  displeased  about  this,  but  allowed  him  to  stay  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  what  had  caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 

Now  that  Cimon’s  heart,  which  no  amount  of  schooling  had  been  able  to  penetrate,  was  pierced  by  Love’s  arrow 
through  the  medium  of  Iphigenia’s  beauty,  he  suddenly  began  to  display  a  lively  interest  in  one  thing  after  another,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  father,  his  whole  family,  and  everyone  else  who  knew  him.  He  first  of  all  asked  his  father’s  permission 
to  wear  the  same  sort  of  clothes  as  his  brothers,  including  all  the  frills  with  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  adorning 
themselves,  and  to  this  his  father  very  readily  agreed.  He  then  began  to  associate  with  young  men  of  excellence, 


observing  the  manners  befitting  a  gentleman,  more  especially  those  of  a  gentleman  in  love,  and  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  to  everyone’s  enormous  stupefaction,  he  not  only  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning  but  became  a  paragon  of 
intelligence  and  wit.  Furthermore  (and  this  again  was  a  consequence  of  his  love  for  Iphigenia),  he  abandoned  his  coarse 
and  rustic  accent,  adopting  a  manner  of  speech  that  was  more  seemly  and  civilized,  and  even  became  an  accomplished 
singer  and  musician,  whilst  in  horse-riding  and  in  martial  prowess,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  skill  and  daring. 

In  short,  (without  going  into  further  detail  about  his  various  accomplishments),  in  the  space  of  four  years  from  the  day 
he  had  fallen  in  love,  he  turned  out  to  be  the  most  graceful,  refined,  and  versatile  young  man  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say,  fair  ladies,  of  this  young  man?  Surely,  all  we  need  say  is  that  the  lofty  virtues  instilled  by 
Heaven  in  Cimon’s  valiant  spirit  were  chained  together  and  locked  away  by  envious  Fortune  in  a  very  small  section  of  his 
heart,  and  that  her  mighty  bonds  had  been  shattered  and  torn  apart  by  a  much  more  powerful  force,  in  other  words  that 
of  Love.  Being  a  rouser  of  sleeping  talents,  Love  had  rescued  those  virtues  from  the  darkness  in  which  they  had  lain  so 
cruelly  hidden,  and  forced  them  into  the  light,  clearly  displaying  whence  he  draws,  and  whither  he  leads,  those  creatures 
who  are  subject  to  his  rule  and  illumined  by  his  radiance. 

Although,  in  common  with  many  another  young  man  in  love,  Cimon  was  inclined  in  some  ways  to  carry  his  love  for 
Iphigenia  to  extremes,  nevertheless  Aristippus,  on  reflecting  that  Love  had  turned  his  son  from  an  ass  into  a  man,  not 
only  treated  him  with  patience  and  tolerance  but  encouraged  him  to  go  further,  and  taste  Love’s  pleasures  to  the  full.  But 
Cimon  (who  refused  to  be  called  Galesus  because  he  recalled  that  Iphigenia  had  addressed  him  by  his  nickname)  was 
determined  to  achieve  the  object  of  his  yearning  by  honourable  means,  and  made  several  attempts  to  persuade  Iphi- 
genia’s  father,  Cypsehus,  to  grant  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  only  to  be  told  on  each  occasion  that  Cypsehus  had  already 
promised  her  to  Pasimondas,  a  young  nobleman  of  Rhodes,  and  had  no  intention  of  breaking  his  word. 

When  the  time  came  for  Iphigenia’s  marriage  contract  to  be  honoured,  and  her  husband  sent  to  fetch  her,  Cimon  said 
to  himself:  ‘Ah,  Iphigenia!  Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  prove  how  deeply  I  love  you!  Through  you  I  have  achieved 
manhood,  and  if  I  succeed  in  winning  you,  beyond  doubt  I  shall  achieve  greater  glory  than  any  of  the  gods.  And  win  you 
I  certainly  shall,  or  I  shall  perish.’  Being  thus  resolved,  he  furtively  enlisted  the  help  of  certain  young  nobles  who  were 
friends  of  his,  made  secret  arrangements  to  fit  out  a  ship  with  everything  one  needed  for  a  naval  battle,  and  put  out  to 
sea,  where  he  hove  to  and  waited  for  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  Iphigenia  to  her  husband  in  Rhodes.  And  after  her 
husband’s  friends  had  been  sumptuously  entertained  by  her  father,  they  escorted  her  aboard,  pointed  the  ship’s  prow  in 
the  direction  of  Rhodes,  and  departed. 

On  the  following  day,  Cimon,  who  was  very  much  on  the  alert,  caught  up  with  them  in  his  own  vessel,  and  standing 
on  the  prow,  he  hailed  the  crew  of  Iphigenia’s  ship  in  a  loud  voice: 

‘Lower  your  sails  and  heave  to,  or  prepare  to  be  overwhelmed  and  sunk!’ 

Cimon’s  opponents  had  brought  up  weapons  from  below  and  were  making  ready  to  defend  themselves,  so  he  followed 
up  his  words  by  seizing  a  grappling-iron  and  hurling  it  on  to  the  stern  of  the  Rhodian  ship  as  it  was  pulling  swiftly  away, 
thus  bringing  his  bows  hard  up  against  the  enemy’s  poop.  Without  waiting  to  be  joined  by  his  comrades,  he  leapt  aboard 
the  Rhodians’  ship  like  a  raging  lion  as  though  contemptuous  of  all  opposition.  Spurred  on  by  his  love,  he  set  about  his 
adversaries  with  astonishing  vigour,  striking  them  down  with  his  cutlass,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  sheep.  On 
seeing  this  the  Rhodians  laid  down  their  arms,  and  more  or  less  in  chorus  gave  themselves  up  as  his  prisoners. 

Then  Cimon  said  to  them: 

‘Young  men,  it  was  not  the  desire  for  plunder,  nor  any  hatred  towards  you  personally,  that  impelled  me  to  leave 
Cyprus  and  subject  you  to  armed  attack  on  the  high  seas.  My  motive  was  the  acquisition  of  something  which  I  value  most 
highly,  and  which  it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  surrender  to  me  peaceably.  I  refer  to  Iphigenia,  whom  I  love  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Since  I  was  unable  to  obtain  her  from  her  father  by  friendly  and  peaceable  means,  Love  has 


compelled  me  to  seize  her  from  you  in  this  hostile  fashion,  by  force  of  arms.  And  now  I  intend  to  be  to  her  such  as  your 
master,  Pasimondas,  was  to  have  been.  Give  her  to  me,  then,  and  proceed  with  God’s  grace  on  your  voyage.’ 

The  young  men,  more  from  necessity  than  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  handed  over  the  weeping  Iphigenia  to  her 
captor. 

‘Noble  lady,’  said  Cimon,  on  perceiving  her  tears,  ‘do  not  distress  yourself.  It  is  your  Cimon  that  you  see  before  you. 
The  constant  love  I  have  borne  you  gives  me  far  more  right  to  possess  you  than  the  plighted  troth  of  Pasimondas.’ 

Having  seen  that  Iphigenia  was  taken  aboard,  he  returned  to  his  own  ship  and  allowed  the  Rhodians  to  go  with  all 
their  possessions  intact. 

The  winning  of  so  precious  a  prize  made  Cimon  the  happiest  man  on  earth.  After  spending  some  time  consoling  his 
tearful  mistress,  he  persuaded  his  companions  that  they  should  not  return  to  Cyprus  for  the  present,  and  they  all  agreed 
to  steer  their  ship  towards  Crete,  where  Cimon  and  most  of  the  others  had  family  ties,  both  recently  made  and  long 
established,  as  well  as  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances.  And  for  this  very  reason  they  thought  it  safe  to  go  there  with 
Iphigenia. 

They  had  reckoned  without  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  however,  for  no  sooner  had  she  handed  the  lady  into  Cimon’s 
keeping,  than  she  converted  the  boundless  joy  of  the  enamoured  youth  into  sad  and  bitter  weeping. 

Scarcely  four  hours  had  elapsed  since  Cimon  and  the  Rhodians  had  parted  company,  when,  with  the  approach  of 
night,  to  which  Cimon  was  looking  forward  with  a  keener  pleasure  than  any  he  had  ever  experienced,  an  exceptionally 
violent  storm  arose,  filling  the  sky  with  dark  clouds  and  turning  the  sea  into  a  raging  cauldron.  It  thus  became  impossible 
for  those  aboard  to  see  what  they  were  doing  or  steer  a  proper  course,  or  to  keep  their  balance  sufficiently  long  to 
perform  their  duties. 

Needless  to  say,  Cimon  was  greatly  aggrieved  by  all  this.  The  gods  had  granted  his  desire,  but  only,  it  seemed,  to  fill 
him  with  dread  at  the  prospect  of  dying,  which  without  Iphigenia  he  would  have  faced  with  cheerful  indifference.  His 
companions  were  equally  woebegone,  but  the  saddest  one  of  all  was  Iphigenia,  who  was  shedding  copious  tears  and 
trembled  with  fear  at  every  buffeting  of  the  waves.  Between  her  tears  she  bitterly  cursed  Cimon’s  love  and  censured  his 
temerity,  declaring  that  this  alone  had  brought  about  the  raging  tempest,  though  it  could  also  have  arisen  because 
Cimon’s  desire  to  marry  her  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  who  were  determined,  not  only  to  deny  him  the  fruits  of 
his  presumptuous  longing,  but  to  make  him  witness  her  demise  before  he,  too,  died  a  miserable  death. 

These  laments  she  continued  to  pour  forth,  along  with  others  of  still  greater  vehemence,  until,  with  the  wind  blowing 
fiercer  all  the  time,  the  seamen  at  their  wits’  end,  and  everyone  ignorant  of  the  course  they  were  steering,  they  arrived  off 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  Not  realizing  where  they  were,  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  a  good  landfall,  and  thus 
prevent  loss  of  life. 

Fortune  was  kindly  to  their  endeavours,  and  guided  them  into  a  tiny  bay,  to  which  the  Rhodians  released  by  Cimon  on 
the  previous  day  had  brought  their  own  vessel  a  little  while  before.  Dawn  was  breaking  as  they  entered  the  bay,  turning 
the  sky  a  little  brighter,  and  no  sooner  did  they  become  aware  that  they  were  at  the  island  of  Rhodes  than  they  perceived 
the  very  ship  from  which  they  had  parted  company,  lying  no  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  away  from  their  own.  Cimon  was 
dismayed  beyond  measure  by  this  discovery,  and  fearing  just  such  a  fate  as  eventually  overtook  him,  he  called  upon  his 
crew  to  spare  no  effort  in  getting  away  from  there  and  allowing  Fortune  to  carry  them  wherever  she  pleased,  since  she 
could  hardly  choose  a  worse  place  than  the  one  they  were  in.  They  strove  with  might  and  main  to  make  good  their 
escape,  but  without  success,  for  a  fierce  gale  was  blowing  directly  against  them,  which  not  only  prevented  them  from 
leaving  the  bay  but  drove  them  of  necessity  to  the  shore. 

They  eventually  ran  aground  and  were  recognized  by  the  Rhodian  sailors,  who  by  now  were  already  ashore.  One  of 
these  hurried  off  to  inform  the  young  Rhodian  nobles,  who  had  mean-while  made  their  way  to  a  nearby  town,  that  the 
ship  carrying  Cimon  and  Iphigenia  had,  like  their  own,  been  driven  into  the  bay  by  the  storm. 


Overjoyed  by  these  tidings,  the  young  Rhodians  assembled  a  large  number  of  the  townspeople  and  instantly  returned 
to  the  shore.  Cimon  and  his  companions  had  meanwhile  disembarked,  intending  to  seek  refuge  in  some  neighbouring 
woods,  but  before  they  could  do  so  they  were  all  seized,  along  with  Iphigenia,  and  led  away  to  the  town.  Here  they  were 
held  until  Lysimachus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rhodes  in  that  particular  year,  came  from  the  city  and  marched  them  all 
off  to  prison  under  a  specially  heavy  armed  escort,  as  arranged  by  Pasimondas,  who  had  lodged  a  complaint  with  the 
Senate  of  Rhodes  as  soon  as  the  news  had  reached  him. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  hapless  Cimon  lost  his  beloved  Iphigenia  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  won  her,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  his  pains  except  one  or  two  kisses.  As  for  Iphigenia,  she  was  given  hospitality  by  various  noble  ladies 
of  Rhodes,  who  restored  her  spirits  from  the  shock  of  her  abduction  and  the  fatigue  she  had  suffered  in  the  tempest;  and 
she  remained  with  them  until  the  day  appointed  for  her  wedding. 

Pasimondas  urged  with  all  his  eloquence  that  Cimon  and  his  companions  should  be  put  to  death,  but  their  lives  were 
spared  on  account  of  having  set  the  young  Rhodians  at  liberty  on  the  previous  day,  and  they  were  condemned  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  prison.  And  there,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  they  led  a  wretched  existence,  and  despaired  of 
ever  knowing  happiness  again. 

It  was  whilst  Pasimondas  was  pressing  zealously  ahead  with  the  preparations  for  his  forthcoming  marriage  that 
Fortune,  as  though  to  make  amends  for  the  sudden  blow  she  had  dealt  to  Cimon’s  hopes,  devised  a  novel  way  of 
procuring  him  his  liberty.  Pasimondas  had  a  brother,  younger  but  no  less  eligible  than  himself,  whose  name  was 
Ormisdas,  and  who  for  some  time  had  been  seeking  to  marry  a  beautiful  young  noblewoman  of  the  city  called  Cassandra, 
with  whom  Lysimachus,  the  chief  magistrate,  was  very  deeply  in  love.  But  the  marriage  had  been  several  times  postponed 
because  of  some  unexpected  turn  of  events. 

Now,  seeing  that  he  was  about  to  hold  a  huge  reception  to  celebrate  his  own  wedding,  Pasimondas  thought  it  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  to  arrange  for  Ormisdas  to  be  married  at  the  same  time,  thus  avoiding  a  second  round  of  spending 
and  feasting.  He  therefore  re-opened  discussions  with  Cassandra’s  kinsfolk  and  brought  them  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
all  the  parties  agreeing  that  on  the  day  that  Pasimondas  married  Iphigenia,  Ormisdas  should  marry  Cassandra. 

Lysimachus,  having  heard  of  this  arrangement,  was  greatly  distressed,  for  it  now  appeared  that  all  his  hopes  of 
marrying  Cassandra,  provided  that  Ormisdas  did  not  marry  her  first,  had  suddenly  vanished.  He  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  conceal  the  agony  he  was  suffering,  and  began  to  study  various  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the  marriage 
from  taking  place,  eventually  concluding  that  the  only  possible  solution  was  to  abduct  her. 

This  seemed  a  feasible  proposition  because  of  the  office  he  held,  although  if  he  had  held  no  office  at  all  he  would  have 
thought  it  a  far  less  dishonourable  course  to  take.  But  in  short,  after  lengthy  reflection  his  sense  of  honour  gave  way  to 
his  love,  and  he  resolved,  come  what  may,  to  carry  Cassandra  off.  On  giving  thought  to  the  sort  of  companions  he  would 
need  for  effecting  his  design,  and  planning  the  strategy  he  should  adopt,  he  remembered  that  he  was  holding  Cimon 
prisoner,  together  with  all  his  men,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  for  an  enterprise  such  as  this  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  better  or  more  loyal  accomplice. 

So  during  the  night  he  had  Cimon  secretly  conveyed  to  his  chamber,  and  introduced  the  subject  in  this  fashion: 

‘Not  only,  Cimon,  do  the  gods  most  freely  and  generously  distribute  their  largesse  amongst  men,  they  also  have 
exceedingly  subtle  ways  of  putting  our  merits  to  the  test.  And  those  whom  they  discover  to  be  firm  and  constant  in  all 
circumstances,  since  they  are  the  worthiest,  are  singled  out  for  the  highest  rewards.  The  gods  desired  surer  proofs  of  your 
excellence  than  you  were  able  to  display  when  living  in  the  house  of  your  father,  whom  I  know  to  be  immensely  rich. 

And  having  first  of  all  transformed  you  (or  so  I  have  been  told)  from  an  insensate  beast  into  a  man  through  the  keen 
stimulus  of  Love,  they  are  now  intent  upon  seeing  whether,  after  a  severe  ordeal  and  the  discomforts  of  imprisonment, 
you  are  any  less  resolute  than  when  you  briefly  enjoyed  the  spoils  of  victory.  Nothing  they  have  previously  granted  you, 
however,  can  have  brought  you  so  much  joy  and  happiness  as  the  thing  which,  if  your  courage  has  not  deserted  you,  they 
are  preparing  to  offer  to  you  now.  And  in  order  to  restore  your  strength,  and  put  fresh  heart  into  you,  I  intend  to  explain 


what  it  is. 

‘Pasimondas,  who  gloats  over  your  undoing  and  fervently  advocates  your  death,  is  making  every  effort  to  bring 
forward  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  to  your  beloved  Iphigenia,  and  thus  enjoy  the  prize  which  Fortune  had  no  sooner 
been  content  to  bestow  upon  you  than  she  angrily  snatched  away  from  you  again.  If  he  should  succeed,  and  if  you  are  as 
deeply  in  love  as  I  suspect,  I  can  readily  imagine  the  pain  you  will  suffer,  for  on  that  same  day  his  brother,  Ormisdas,  is 
proposing  to  do  the  same  to  me  by  marrying  Cassandra,  whom  I  love  more  dearly  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  If  we 
are  to  prevent  Fortune  from  dealing  us  so  heavy  and  calamitous  a  blow,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  left  us  with  no  other 
recourse  except  the  stoutness  of  our  hearts  and  the  strength  of  our  right  hands,  with  which  we  must  seize  our  swords  and 
fight  our  way  to  our  ladies,  you  to  carry  off  Iphigenia  for  the  second  time  and  I  to  carry  off  Cassandra  for  the  first.  If, 
therefore,  you  value  the  prospect  of  recovering  your  lady  (not  to  mention  your  liberty,  which  must  in  any  case  mean  little 
to  you  without  Iphigenia),  the  gods  have  placed  the  means  within  your  reach,  provided  you  will  join  me  in  my 
enterprise.’ 

These  words  restored  Cimon’s  depleted  spirits  to  the  full,  and  his  answer  was  quickly  forthcoming. 

‘Lysimachus,’  he  said,  ‘if  this  scheme  of  yours  procures  me  the  reward  of  which  you  have  spoken,  you  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  resolute  or  loyal  comrade.  Therefore  entrust  me  with  whatever  task  you  desire  me  to  perform,  and  you 
will  marvel  at  the  energy  I  devote  to  your  cause.’ 

‘Two  days  hence,’  said  Lysimachus,  ‘the  brides  will  cross  their  husbands’  threshold  for  the  first  time.  As  dusk  is  falling, 
we  shall  go  to  the  house,  you  with  your  companions  and  I  with  some  of  mine  whom  I  trust  implicitly,  and  make  our  way 
inside  by  armed  force.  We  shall  then  seize  the  ladies  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  guests,  and  carry  them  off  to  a  ship 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  fitted  out  in  secret,  killing  anyone  who  should  have  the  temerity  to  stand  in  our  way.’ 

Cimon  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  lay  quietly  in  prison  until  the  appointed  time. 

When  the  wedding-day  arrived,  it  was  marked  by  magnificent  pomp  and  splendour,  and  the  house  of  the  two  brothers 
was  filled  throughout  with  sounds  of  revelry  and  rejoicing.  Lysimachus,  having  completed  all  his  preparations,  handed 
out  weapons  to  Cimon  and  his  companions,  as  well  as  to  his  own  friends,  and  these  they  concealed  beneath  their  robes. 
He  then  delivered  a  lengthy  harangue  to  fire  them  with  enthusiasm  for  his  plan,  and  when  he  judged  the  time  to  be  ripe, 
he  divided  them  into  three  separate  groups,  one  of  which  he  prudently  dispatched  to  the  harbour  so  that  no  one  could 
prevent  them  from  embarking  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave.  Having  led  the  other  two  parties  to  the  house  of 
Pasimondas,  he  posted  one  of  them  at  the  main  entrance  to  frustrate  any  attempt  to  lock  them  inside  or  bar  their  retreat, 
whilst  with  the  other,  including  Cimon,  he  charged  up  the  stairs.  On  reaching  the  hall,  where  the  two  brides  were  already 
seated  and  about  to  dine  along  with  numerous  other  ladies,  they  marched  boldly  forward  and  hurled  the  tables  to  the 
floor.  Then  each  of  the  two  men  seized  his  lady  and  handed  her  over  to  his  companions,  instructing  them  to  carry  them 
off  at  once  to  the  waiting  ship. 

The  brides  began  to  cry  and  scream,  the  other  ladies  and  the  servants  followed  suit,  and  the  whole  place  was  filled  in 
an  instant  with  uproar  and  wailing.  But  Cimon  and  Lysimachus  and  their  companions,  having  drawn  their  swords,  made 
their  way  unopposed  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  everyone  standing  aside  to  let  them  pass.  As  they  were  descending  the 
stairs,  they  were  met  by  Pasimondas,  who  had  been  attracted  by  all  the  noise  and  came  up  wielding  a  heavy  stick;  but  he 
was  struck  such  a  fierce  blow  over  the  head  by  Cimon  that  a  good  half  of  it  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  he  dropped 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  assailant.  In  rushing  to  his  brother’s  assistance,  the  hapless  Ormisdas  was  likewise  slain  by  one  of 
Cimon’s  lusty  blows,  whilst  a  handful  of  others  who  ventured  to  approach  were  set  upon  and  beaten  back  by  the  rest  of 
the  invaders. 

Leaving  the  house  full  of  blood,  tumult,  tears,  and  sadness,  they  made  their  way  unimpeded  to  the  ship,  keeping  close 
together  and  carrying  their  spoils  before  them.  Having  handed  the  ladies  aboard,  Cimon  and  Lysimachus  followed  with 
their  comrades  just  as  the  shore  began  to  fill  with  armed  men  who  were  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  two  ladies.  But  they 
plied  their  oars  with  a  will,  and  made  good  their  escape. 


On  arriving  in  Crete  they  were  given  a  joyous  welcome  by  a  large  number  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  after  they 
had  married  their  ladies  and  held  a  great  wedding-feast,  they  gaily  enjoyed  the  spoils  of  their  endeavours. 

In  Rhodes  and  in  Cyprus  their  deeds  gave  rise  to  great  commotion  and  uproar,  which  took  some  time  to  subside.  But 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  their  friends  and  relatives  interceded  on  their  behalf  in  both  these  places,  and  made  it  possible  for 
Cimon  and  Lysimachus,  after  a  period  of  exile,  to  return  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  with  Iphigenia  and  Cassandra  respectively. 
And  each  lived  happily  ever  after  with  his  lady  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 


SECOND  STORY 


Gostanza,  in  love  with  Martuccio  Gomito,  hears  that  he  has  died,  and  in  her  despair  she  puts  to  sea  alone  in  a  small  boat,  which 
is  carried  by  the  wind  to  Susa;  she  finds  him,  alive  and  well,  in  Tunis,  and  makes  herself  known  to  him,  whereupon  Martuccio, 
who  stands  high  in  the  King’s  esteem  on  account  of  certain  advice  he  had  offered  him,  marries  her  and  brings  her  back  with  a  rich 
fortune  to  Lipari.1 

Perceiving  that  Panfilo’s  story  was  at  an  end,  the  queen,  having  warmly  commended  it,  directed  Emilia  to  proceed  with 
one  of  hers,  and  Emilia  began  as  follows: 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should  rejoice  on  seeing  an  enterprise  crowned  with  rewards  appropriate  to  the  sentiments 
that  inspired  it.  And  since  it  is  proper  for  true  love  to  be  rewarded  in  the  long  run  with  joy  rather  than  suffering,  it  gives 
me  far  greater  pleasure  to  obey  the  queen,  and  speak  upon  the  present  topic,  than  it  gave  me  yesterday  to  address  myself 
to  the  one  prescribed  for  us  by  the  king. 

You  are  to  know  then,  dainty  ladies,  that  near  Sicily  there  is  a  small  island  called  Lipari,  on  which,  not  very  long  ago, 
there  lived  a  most  beautiful  girl,  Gostanza  by  name,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  on  the  island.  With  this 
girl,  a  young  man  called  Martuccio  Gomito,  who  also  lived  on  the  island,  and  who,  apart  from  being  an  outstanding 
craftsman,  was  exceedingly  handsome  and  well-mannered,  fell  in  love.  And  Gostanza  reciprocated  his  love  so 
wholeheartedly  that  she  was  never  happy  when  he  was  out  of  her  sight.  Desiring  to  make  her  his  wife,  Martuccio 
requested  her  father’s  consent,  but  was  told  that  since  he  was  too  poor  he  couldn’t  have  her. 

Martuccio,  indignant  at  seeing  himself  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  his  poverty,  commissioned  a  small  sailing-ship  with 
certain  friends  and  relatives  of  his,  and  vowed  never  to  return  to  Lipari  until  he  was  a  rich  man.  Having  put  to  sea,  he 
began  to  play  the  pirate  along  the  Barbary  coast,  plundering  every  vessel  that  was  weaker  than  his  own.  He  had  all  the 
luck  that  was  going  for  as  long  as  he  kept  his  ambition  within  reasonable  bounds.  But  it  was  not  enough  that  Martuccio 
and  his  companions  should  have  quickly  amassed  a  small  fortune  for  themselves;  their  appetite  for  riches  was  enormous, 
and  in  trying  to  assuage  it  they  encountered  a  flotilla  of  Saracen  ships,  by  which,  after  lengthy  resistance,  they  were 
captured  and  plundered.  Most  of  Martuccio’s  men  were  dumped  into  the  sea,  and  their  ship  was  sunk,  but  Martuccio 
himself  was  hauled  off  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  left  to  languish  in  a  prison-cell. 

Word  was  meanwhile  brought  to  Lipari,  not  merely  by  one  or  two  but  by  several  different  people,  that  Martuccio  and 
all  the  men  aboard  his  ship  had  drowned. 

When  she  heard  that  Martuccio  and  his  companions  were  dead,  the  girl,  who  had  been  distressed  beyond  measure  by 
his  departure,  wept  incessantly  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Lacking  the  courage  to  do  herself  violently  to 
death,  she  hit  upon  a  novel  but  no  less  certain  way  of  killing  herself;  and  one  night,  she  secretly  left  her  father’s  house 
and  made  her  way  to  the  harbour,  where  she  chanced  upon  a  tiny  fishing-boat,  lying  some  distance  away  from  the  other 
vessels.  Its  owners  having  gone  ashore  just  a  little  while  earlier,  the  boat  was  still  equipped  with  its  mast,  its  sail,  and  its 
oars.  And  since,  like  most  of  the  women  on  the  island,  she  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  seamanship,  she  stepped  promptly 
aboard,  rowed  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  and  hoisted  the  sail,  after  which  she  threw  the  oars  and  rudder  overboard  and 
placed  herself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  She  calculated  that  one  of  two  things  would  inevitably  happen:  either 
the  boat,  being  without  ballast  or  rudder,  would  capsize  in  the  wind,  or  it  would  be  driven  aground  somewhere  and 
smashed  to  pieces.  In  either  case  she  was  certain  to  drown,  for  she  would  be  unable  to  save  herself  even  if  she  wanted  to. 
So  having  wrapped  a  cloak  round  her  head,  she  lay  down,  weeping,  on  the  floor  of  the  boat. 

But  her  calculations  proved  quite  wrong,  for  the  wind  blew  so  gently  from  the  north  that  the  sea  was  barely  disturbed, 
the  boat  maintained  an  even  keel,  and  towards  evening  on  the  following  day  she  drifted  ashore  near  a  town  called  Susa,2 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  beyond  Tunis. 

The  girl  was  not  aware  that  she  was  more  ashore  than  afloat,  for  she  had  not  raised  her  head  once  from  the  position  in 
which  it  was  lying,  nor  had  she  any  intention  of  doing  so,  whatever  happened. 


As  luck  would  have  it,  when  the  boat  ran  aground  there  was  a  poor  woman  on  the  shore,  taking  in  nets  that  had  been 
left  in  the  sun  by  the  fishermen  for  whom  she  worked.  On  seeing  the  boat,  she  wondered  how  the  fishermen  aboard  could 
have  let  it  run  aground  under  full  sail,  and  assumed  that  they  must  be  asleep.  So  she  went  up  to  the  boat,  but  the  only 
person  she  could  see  was  this  young  woman,  lying  there  fast  asleep.  Having  called  to  her  several  times,  she  eventually  got 
her  to  wake  up,  and  since  she  could  see  that  the  girl  was  a  Christian  from  the  clothes  she  was  wearing,  she  asked  her  in 
Italian  how  it  came  about  that  she  had  landed  in  that  particular  spot,  and  in  that  particular  boat,  all  by  herself. 

Hearing  herself  addressed  in  Italian,  the  girl  wondered  whether  she  had  been  driven  back  to  Lipari  by  a  change  of 
wind.  She  started  to  her  feet  and  looked  around,  and  on  seeing  that  she  was  grounded  on  a  coastline  that  was  totally 
unfamiliar  to  her,  she  asked  the  good  woman  where  she  was. 

‘You  are  near  Susa,  in  Barbary,  my  daughter,’  the  woman  replied. 

On  learning  where  she  was,  the  girl,  dismayed  that  God  had  denied  her  the  death  she  was  seeking,  was  afraid  lest 
worse  should  befall  her.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  sat  down  beside  the  keel  of  the  boat  and  burst  into  tears.  On  seeing 
this,  the  good  woman  took  pity  on  her  and  persuaded  her,  after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing,  to  go  with  her  to  her  little 
cottage,  where  she  treated  her  so  kindly  that  Gostanza  told  her  how  she  came  to  be  there.  The  woman  realized  that  she 
must  be  hungry,  and  so  she  placed  some  dry  bread,  water,  and  a  quantity  of  fish  before  her,  and  with  much  difficulty 
persuaded  her  to  eat  a  little. 

Then  Gostanza  asked  her  who  she  was,  and  how  she  came  to  speak  such  fluent  Italian,  whereupon  the  good  woman 
told  her  that  she  was  from  Trapani,  that  her  name  was  Carapresa,  and  that  she  was  employed  by  some  fishermen,  who 
were  Christians. 

The  girl  was  feeling  very  sorry  for  herself,  but  on  hearing  the  name  Carapresa  (which  means  ‘precious  gain’),  without 
knowing  why,  she  took  it  as  a  good  omen.  For  some  strange  reason  she  began  to  feel  more  hopeful,  and  was  no  longer  so 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  herself.  Without  disclosing  who  she  was  or  whence  she  came,  she  earnestly  entreated  the  good 
woman,  in  God’s  name,  to  have  mercy  on  her  youth  and  advise  her  how  to  save  herself  from  coming  to  any  harm. 

The  woman  was  a  kindly  soul,  and  after  leaving  her  for  a  while  in  the  cottage  whilst  she  quickly  gathered  up  her  nets, 
she  returned  and  wrapped  her  from  head  to  foot  in  her  own  cloak,  then  took  her  with  her  to  Susa.  And  on  arriving  in  the 
town,  she  said: 

‘Gostanza,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  house  of  a  very  kind  Saracen  lady,  who  employs  me  regularly  on  various 
errands.  She  is  elderly  and  tender-hearted:  I  shall  commend  you  to  her  as  warmly  as  I  possibly  can,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  she  will  gladly  take  you  in  and  treat  you  as  a  daughter.  Once  you  are  under  her  roof,  you  are  to  serve  her  as  loyally 
as  you  can,  so  as  to  win  and  retain  her  favour  until  such  time  as  God  may  send  you  better  fortune.’ 

Carapresa  was  as  good  as  her  word.  When  the  lady,  who  was  getting  on  in  years,  had  heard  her  story,  she  looked  into 
Gostanza’s  eyes,  burst  into  tears,  gathered  her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  Then  she  led  her  by  the  hand 
into  the  house,  where  she  lived  with  certain  other  women,  isolated  from  all  male  company.  The  women  worked  with 
their  hands  in  various  ways,  producing  a  number  of  different  objects  made  of  silk,  palm,  and  leather,  and  within  a  few 
days,  the  girl,  having  learned  to  make  some  of  these  objects,  was  sharing  the  work  with  the  others.  Her  benefactress  and 
the  other  ladies  were  remarkably  kind  and  affectionate  towards  her,  and  before  very  long  they  had  taught  her  to  speak 
their  language. 

Now,  whilst  the  girl  was  living  in  Susa,  having  long  been  given  up  as  dead  by  her  family,  it  happened  that  the  King  of 
Tunis,  whose  name  was  Mulay  Abd  Allah,  was  threatened  by  a  powerful  young  grandee,  who  came  from  Granada,  and 
who  claimed  that  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  belonged  to  him.  And  having  assembled  an  enormous  army,  he  marched  against 
the  King  to  drive  him  from  the  realm. 

Tidings  of  these  events  came  to  the  ears  of  Martuccio  Gomito  as  he  lay  in  prison,  and  as  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
language  of  the  Saracens,  on  learning  that  the  King  of  Tunis  was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  defend  himself,  he  said  to 


one  of  the  men  who  were  guarding  him  and  his  companions: 

‘If  I  could  speak  to  the  King,  I  am  sure  I  could  advise  him  how  to  win  this  war  of  his.’ 

The  gaoler  reported  Martuccio’s  words  to  his  superior,  who  immediately  passed  them  on  to  the  King.  The  King 
therefore  ordered  Martuccio  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  asked  him  what  advice  he  had  in  mind. 

‘My  lord,’  replied  Martuccio,  ‘years  ago  I  spent  some  time  in  this  country  of  yours,  and  if  I  rightly  observed  the  tactics 
you  employ  in  battle,  it  seems  that  you  leave  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  to  your  archers.  If,  therefore,  one  could  devise  a 
way  of  cutting  off  the  enemy’s  supply  of  arrows  whilst  leaving  your  own  men  with  arrows  to  spare,  I  reckon  that  your 
battle  would  be  won.’ 

‘If  this  could  be  done,’  replied  the  King,  ‘without  a  doubt  I  should  be  confident  of  winning.’ 

‘My  lord,’  said  Martuccio,  ‘it  can  certainly  be  done  if  you  have  a  mind  to  do  it.  Listen,  and  I  shall  tell  you  how.  You 
must  see  that  the  bows  of  your  archers  are  fitted  with  much  finer  string  than  that  which  is  normally  used.  You  must  then 
have  arrows  specially  made,  the  notches  of  which  will  only  take  this  finer  string.  All  of  this  must  be  done  in  great  secrecy 
so  that  the  enemy  knows  nothing  about  it,  otherwise  he  would  take  suitable  counter-measures.  The  reason  for  my  advice 
is  this:  as  you  know,  when  your  enemy’s  archers  have  fired  all  their  arrows,  and  your  own  men  have  fired  theirs,  each 
side  will  have  to  gather  up  the  other’s  arrows  for  the  battle  to  continue.  But  the  arrows  fired  by  your  archers  will  be 
useless  to  the  enemy  because  their  bow-strings  will  be  too  thick  to  fit  into  the  small  notches,  whereas  your  own  men  will 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  using  the  enemy’s  arrows  because  a  fine  string  goes  perfectly  well  into  a  wide  notch.  Thus  your 
own  men  will  have  an  abundant  supply  of  arrows,  and  the  others  will  have  none  at  all.’ 

Being  a  man  of  some  intelligence,  the  King  approved  of  Martuc-cio’s  plan  and  carried  it  out  to  the  letter,  thereby 
winning  the  war.  Martuccio  was  therefore  raised  to  a  high  position  in  the  King’s  favour,  and  consequently  grew  rich  and 
powerful. 

Tidings  of  these  events  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  when  it  was  reported  to  Gostanza  that  Martuccio  Gomito, 
whom  she  had  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  in  fact  alive,  her  love  for  him,  which  by  now  was  beginning  to  fade  from 
her  heart,  was  suddenly  rekindled,  blazing  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  all  her  lost  hopes  were  revived.  She  therefore 
recounted  all  her  vicissitudes  to  the  good  lady  with  whom  she  was  living,  and  told  her  that  she  desired  to  go  to  Tunis,  so 
that  she  might  feast  her  eyes  upon  that  which  her  ears  had  made  them  eager  to  behold.  Her  request  was  warmly 
approved  by  the  lady,  who,  treating  her  as  a  daughter,  took  her  by  sea  to  Tunis,  where  she  and  Gostanza  were 
honourably  received  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  lady’s  kinswomen. 

They  had  brought  Carapresa  with  them,  and  the  lady  sent  her  to  find  out  all  she  could  about  Martuccio.  When  she 
returned  with  the  news  that  Martuccio  was  alive  and  of  high  estate,  the  lady  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  Martuccio  and 
inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  beloved  Gostanza.  And  so  one  day,  she  called  upon  Martuccio,  and  said  to  him: 

‘Martuccio,  a  servant  of  yours  from  Lipari  has  turned  up  at  my  house,  and  desires  to  talk  to  you  there  in  private.  Since 
he  did  not  wish  me  to  entrust  his  mission  to  others,  I  have  come  to  inform  you  in  person.’ 

Martuccio  thanked  the  lady,  and  followed  her  back  to  her  house. 

The  girl  was  so  delighted  to  see  him  that  she  nearly  died.  Carried  away  by  her  feelings,  she  ran  up  to  him  and  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck;  then  she  burst  into  tears,  unable  to  speak  because  of  her  joy  and  the  bitter  memory  of  her  past 
misfortunes. 

When  he  saw  who  it  was,  Martuccio  was  at  first  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  but  then  he  began  to  sigh,  and  said: 

‘Oh,  Gostanza,  can  it  really  be  you?  I  was  told,  long  ago,  that  you  had  vanished  from  Lipari,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again.’  And  this  was  all  he  could  say  before  he,  too,  burst  into  tears,  took  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her. 

Gostanza  described  to  him  all  that  had  happened  to  her,  and  told  him  of  the  honour  paid  to  her  by  the  noble  lady  with 
whom  she  had  been  staying.  Martuccio  spent  some  time  conversing  with  her,  after  which  he  left  her  and  went  to  the 
King,  his  master,  to  whom  he  gave  a  full  account,  not  only  of  his  own  vicissitudes  but  also  those  of  the  girl,  adding  that 


he  intended,  by  the  King’s  leave,  to  marry  her  according  to  the  Christian  rite. 

The  King,  who  was  filled  with  amazement,  summoned  the  girl  to  his  presence;  and  having  heard  her  confirm 
Martuccio’s  story  with  her  own  lips,  he  said: 

‘Then  you  have  certainly  earned  the  right  to  marry  him.’ 

He  then  called  for  sumptuous  and  splendid  gifts  to  be  brought,  and  divided  them  between  Gostanza  and  Martuccio, 
granting  them  leave  to  arrange  matters  between  themselves  in  whatever  way  they  pleased. 

The  gentlewoman  with  whom  Gostanza  had  been  staying  was  nobly  entertained  by  Martuccio,  who  thanked  her  for  all 
she  had  done  to  assist  Gostanza,  gave  her  such  presents  as  were  suitable  to  a  person  of  her  rank,  and  commended  her  to 
God,  after  which  she  and  Gostanza  took  their  leave  of  one  another,  shedding  many  tears.  By  the  King’s  leave,  they  then 
embarked  on  a  small  sailing-ship,  taking  Carapresa  with  them,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  prosperous  wind  they  came  once 
more  to  Lipari,  where  there  was  such  great  rejoicing  that  no  words  could  ever  describe  it. 

There,  Martuccio  and  Gostanza  were  married,  celebrating  their  nuptials  in  great  pomp  and  splendour;  and  they  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  tranquil  and  restful  enjoyment  of  the  love  they  bore  one  another. 


THIRD  STORY 


Pietro  Boccamazza  flees  with  Agnolella;  they  encounter  some  brigands;  the  girl  takes  refuge  in  a  forest,  and  is  conducted  to  a 
castle;  Pietro  is  captured  by  the  brigands,  but  escapes  from  their  clutches,  and  after  one  or  two  further  adventures,  he  reaches  the 
castle  where  Agnolella  is,  marries  her,  and  returns  with  her  to  Rome. 

There  was  not  one  member  of  the  company  who  failed  to  applaud  Emilia’s  story,  which  the  queen  no  sooner  discovered 
to  be  at  an  end  than  she  turned  to  Elissa  and  bade  her  to  continue.  Elissa  was  only  too  eager  to  obey,  and  began  as 
follows: 

The  tale  that  presents  itself  to  me,  gracious  ladies,  concerns  a  calamitous  night  that  was  once  experienced  by  two 
young  people  slightly  lacking  in  good  sense;  but  since  it  was  followed  by  many  a  day  of  happiness,  hence  falling  within 
our  terms  of  reference,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  city  of  Rome  -  which  was  once  the  head  and  is  now  the  rump  of  the  civilized  world1  -  there  lived  a 
young  man  called  Pietro  Boccamazza,  belonging  to  an  illustrious  Roman  family,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  charming  and 
very  beautiful  girl  called  Agnolella,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Gigliuozzo  Saullo,  who,  though  a  plebeian,  was  much 
respected  by  his  fellow-citizens.  So  skilfully  did  he  press  his  suit  that  the  girl  soon  came  to  love  him  in  equal  measure. 
Spurred  on  by  the  intensity  of  his  love,  and  no  longer  willing  to  endure  the  pangs  of  his  desire,  Pietro  asked  for  her  hand 
in  marriage.  But  when  his  kinsfolk  discovered  what  he  was  proposing  to  do,  they  all  descended  on  him  and  took  him 
severely  to  task,  at  the  same  time  letting  it  be  known  to  Gigliuozzo  Saullo  that  he  should  on  no  account  take  Pietro 
seriously,  otherwise  they  would  never  acknowledge  him  as  their  friend  or  kinsman. 

Having  thus  been  prevented  from  attaining  his  desire  by  the  only  means  he  could  think  of,  Pietro  all  but  died  of  grief. 
If  he  could  only  have  secured  Gigliuozzo’s  consent,  he  would  have  defied  every  one  of  his  relatives  and  married  the  girl 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  But  in  any  case  he  was  determined,  provided  he  had  her  support,  to  see  this  affair  through  to 
the  end;  and  having  learned  through  the  medium  of  a  third  party  that  her  approval  was  forthcoming,  he  arranged  with 
her  that  they  should  elope  from  Rome  together.  So  one  morning,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations,  Pietro  got  up 
very  early,  saddled  a  pair  of  horses,  and  rode  away  with  her  in  the  direction  of  Anagni,2  where  there  were  certain  friends 
of  his  whom  he  trusted  implicitly.  Since  they  were  afraid  that  they  might  be  pursued,  they  had  no  time  to  stop  and 
celebrate  their  nuptials,  so  they  simply  murmured  sweet  nothings  to  one  another  as  they  rode  along,  and  exchanged  an 
occasional  kiss. 

Now,  the  route  they  were  taking  was  not  very  familiar  to  Pietro,  and  when  they  were  about  eight  miles  away  from 
Rome,  instead  of  turning  right,  they  turned  off  along  a  road  to  the  left.  Scarcely  had  they  ridden  for  two  miles  along  this 
road  when  they  found  themselves  close  to  a  castle,  from  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  sighted,  a  dozen  soldiers  emerged. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  be  intercepted  by  the  soldiers,  the  girl  saw  them  coming  and  let  out  a  shriek,  saying: 

‘Quickly,  Pietro,  let’s  fly;  they  are  coming  for  us.’ 

Employing  all  her  strength,  she  pulled  her  nag’s  head  sharply  round  in  the  direction  of  a  huge  forest;  and  clinging  to 
the  saddle  for  dear  life,  she  dug  her  spurs  into  the  animal’s  sides,  whereupon  the  nag,  being  thus  goaded,  carried  her  off 
into  the  forest  at  a  brisk  gallop. 

Pietro,  who  had  been  busy  gazing  into  the  girl’s  eyes  instead  of  watching  where  he  was  going,  was  slower  than  she  to 
catch  sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  was  still  looking  about  him  to  discover  from  which  direction  they  were  coming  when 
he  was  fallen  upon,  caught,  and  forced  to  dismount.  They  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  when  he  told  them,  they  began  to 
confer  among  themselves,  saying:  ‘This  fellow’s  a  friend  of  the  Orsini,3  our  enemies.  What  better  way  to  show  them  our 
contempt  than  to  take  away  his  clothes  and  his  nag,  and  string  him  up  from  one  of  these  oak  trees.’  This  idea  commanded 
their  unanimous  approval,  and  they  ordered  Pietro  to  strip. 

As  he  was  undressing,  knowing  only  too  well  what  was  in  store  for  him,  it  happened  that  a  company  of  soldiers,  at 


least  two  dozen  strong,  descended  on  them  with  shouts  of ‘Kill  them!  Kill  them!’  In  their  confusion,  the  others  abandoned 
Pietro  and  looked  to  their  defence;  but  on  finding  themselves  greatly  outnumbered,  they  took  to  their  heels,  with  their 
assailants  in  full  pursuit.  When  Pietro  saw  this,  he  promptly  gathered  up  his  belongings,  leapt  on  to  his  steed,  and 
galloped  away  as  fast  as  he  could  along  the  path  by  which  the  girl  had  already  fled. 

But  on  finding  no  sign  of  a  track  through  the  forest,  or  even  the  imprint  of  a  horse’s  hoof,  he  was  overcome  with 
despair,  and  as  soon  as  he  judged  himself  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  captors  and  their  assailants,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  began  to  meander  through  the  forest,  calling  her  name  in  all  directions.  But  there  was  no  reply,  and,  not  daring  to 
retrace  his  steps,  he  rode  on  without  having  the  slightest  notion  of  where  he  was  going.  To  add  to  his  misery,  he  was 
afraid,  not  only  on  his  own  account  but  also  on  the  girl’s,  of  all  the  wild  beasts  that  are  generally  to  be  found  lurking  in 
forests,  and  in  his  mind’s  eye  he  constantly  saw  her  being  suffocated  by  bears  or  devoured  by  wolves. 

And  so  our  luckless  Pietro  careered  all  day  long  through  the  forest,  shouting  and  calling,  sometimes  going  round  in 
circles  when  he  thought  he  was  proceeding  in  a  straight  line,  until  eventually,  what  with  shouting  and  weeping  and 
feeling  afraid  and  not  having  eaten,  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could  go  no  further.  Finding  that  darkness  had  fallen, 
and  not  knowing  what  else  he  could  do,  he  dismounted  from  his  nag,  tethered  it  to  a  large  oak,  and  then  climbed  the  tree 
to  avoid  being  devoured  in  the  night  by  wild  beasts.  The  night  was  clear,  and  before  very  long  the  moon  had  risen,  but 
for  fear  of  tumbling  from  his  perch  Pietro  dared  not  fall  asleep.  This  would  in  any  case  have  been  impossible  because  he 
was  far  too  dejected  and  concerned  for  Agnolella’s  safety,  and  so  his  only  alternative  was  to  stay  awake,  groaning  and 
cursing  and  bewailing  his  misfortune. 

Meanwhile  the  girl,  who  as  we  have  stated  was  fleeing  with  no  destination  in  mind,  simply  let  her  nag  carry  her 
wherever  it  chose,  and  soon  she  had  penetrated  so  far  into  the  forest  that  she  could  no  longer  discern  the  way  by  which 
she  had  entered.  So  she  spent  the  whole  day  just  as  Pietro  had  done,  threading  her  way  through  the  wildwood,  pausing 
occasionally  to  rest,  weeping  and  calling  out  incessantly,  and  bemoaning  her  terrible  fate. 

Finally,  as  dusk  was  falling  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  Pietro,  she  stumbled  upon  a  narrow  path,  along  which  her 
nag  proceeded  to  trot,  and  after  riding  along  it  for  over  two  miles,  she  saw  a  cottage  ahead  of  her  in  the  distance,  to 
which  she  made  her  way  as  speedily  as  possible,  there  to  find  a  kindly  man  of  very  ancient  appearance,  with  a  wife  little 
younger  than  himself. 

On  seeing  that  she  was  by  herself,  they  exclaimed: 

‘Alas,  child,  whatever  are  you  doing  in  these  parts,  all  alone,  at  this  hour?’ 

Through  her  tears,  the  girl  told  them  that  she  had  lost  her  companion  in  the  forest,  and  asked  them  how  far  it  was  to 
Anagni. 

‘This  road  doesn’t  lead  to  Anagni,  my  child,’  the  good  man  replied.  ‘It’s  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  here  to  Anagni.’ 

Whereupon  Agnolella  said: 

‘Then  is  there  a  house  nearby  where  I  could  spend  the  night?’ 

‘None  that  you  could  reach  before  dark,’  he  answered. 

To  which  the  girl  said: 

‘For  the  love  of  God,  would  you  be  so  kind,  since  I  cannot  go  elsewhere,  to  let  me  stay  here  for  the  night?’ 

‘Young  woman,’  he  replied,  ‘we  should  be  happy  for  you  to  spend  the  night  with  us,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
warn  you  that  these  parts  are  infested,  day  and  night,  by  bands  of  cut-throats  who  fight  among  themselves  and  every  so 
often  wreak  damage  and  hardship  upon  us.  If  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  invaded  by  one  of  these  bands  whilst  you  were 
here,  on  seeing  what  a  pretty  young  woman  you  are  they  would  affront  and  manhandle  you,  and  we  could  not  lift  a 
finger  to  help.  We  want  you  to  know  about  this  so  that  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen,  you  would  harbour  no  resentment 
against  us.’ 

The  old  man’s  words  filled  the  girl  with  alarm,  but  seeing  that  the  hour  was  so  late,  she  replied: 


‘God  willing,  we  shall  all  be  spared  from  any  such  calamity,  but  even  if  such  a  fate  were  to  befall  me,  it  is  a  much 
lesser  evil  to  be  misused  by  men  than  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  forest.’ 

And  so  saying,  she  dismounted  and  went  inside  the  poor  man’s  dwelling,  where  she  supped  frugally  with  them  on 
what  little  food  they  had  in  the  house,  after  which,  still  fully  clothed,  she  settled  down  exhausted  with  the  others  on  their 
tiny  little  bed.  And  there  she  lay,  sobbing  the  whole  night  long  and  bewailing  the  misfortunes  of  herself  and  Pietro,  to 
whom  she  could  only  suppose  that  the  worst  must  have  happened. 

A  little  before  dawn,  she  heard  a  loud  trampling  of  horses’  hooves,  so  she  got  up  and  made  her  way  into  a  spacious 
yard  at  the  rear  of  the  cottage.  Along  one  of  its  sides,  she  saw  a  great  pile  of  hay,  in  which  she  decided  to  hide,  so  that  if 
these  strangers  came  to  the  cottage,  she  would  not  be  so  easily  found.  No  sooner  had  she  finished  concealing  herself,  than 
the  horsemen,  a  large  band  of  marauders,  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Having  forced  the  old  people  to  open  the 
door,  they  pushed  their  way  inside,  where  they  found  the  girl’s  nag  still  fully  saddled,  and  demanded  to  know  who  was 
there. 

Seeing  no  sign  of  the  girl,  the  good  man  replied: 

‘There  is  no  one  here  apart  from  ourselves.  But  this  nag,  whoever  it  ran  away  from,  turned  up  here  yesterday  evening, 
and  we  brought  it  into  the  house  so  that  it  would  not  be  devoured  by  wolves.’ 

‘In  that  case,’  the  gang’s  leader  replied,  ‘since  he  doesn’t  belong  to  anyone  we  shall  take  him  along  with  us.’ 

The  bandits  dispersed  through  the  cottage,  and  some  of  them  found  their  way  into  the  yard,  where  they  put  off  their 
lances  and  wooden  shields.  But  one  of  their  number,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  happened  to  hurl  his  lance  into  the  hay, 
coming  within  an  ace  of  killing  the  hidden  girl,  who  all  but  gave  herself  away  as  the  head  of  the  lance  skimmed  her  left 
breast,  passing  so  close  to  her  body  that  it  tore  through  her  clothes.  She  very  nearly  let  out  a  great  scream,  fearing  that 
she  would  come  to  serious  harm,  but  remembered  just  in  time  where  she  was  and  kept  quiet,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot. 

The  men  roamed  freely  about  the  house  in  small  groups,  and  having  cooked  themselves  some  goat’s  meat  and  one  or 
two  other  things  they  had  brought  with  them,  they  ate  and  drank  to  their  hearts’  content.  They  then  went  about  their 
business,  taking  the  girl’s  nag  with  them,  and  when  they  were  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  cottage,  the  good  man  turned  to 
his  wife,  and  said: 

‘Whatever  became  of  the  young  woman  who  came  to  us  yesterday  evening?  I  haven’t  set  eyes  on  her  from  the  time  we 
got  up.’ 

The  good  woman  said  she  had  no  idea,  and  went  off  to  look  for  her. 

On  realizing  that  the  men  had  gone  away,  the  girl  clambered  out  of  the  hay.  The  old  man  was  greatly  relieved  to 
discover  that  she  had  not  fallen  into  their  clutches,  and  since  it  was  now  growing  light  he  said  to  her: 

‘Now  that  the  day  is  breaking,  we  shall  go  with  you,  if  you  like,  to  a  castle  which  is  only  five  miles  away,  where  you 
will  find  yourself  in  good  hands.  You’ll  have  to  walk,  though,  because  that  bunch  of  rogues  who  have  just  left  took  your 
nag  away  with  them.’ 

Resigning  herself  to  the  loss  of  her  nag,  the  girl  begged  them  in  God’s  name  to  conduct  her  to  the  castle;  whereupon 
they  set  out,  and  arrived  there  when  the  hour  of  tierce  was  about  half  spent. 

The  castle  belonged  to  a  member  of  the  Orsini  family  called  Liello  di  Campo  di  Fiore,  whose  wife,  a  devout  and 
exceedingly  worthy  woman,  happened  at  that  time  to  be  staying  there.  On  seeing  Agnolella,  she  recognized  her  instantly 
and  gave  her  a  cordial  welcome,  and  insisted  on  knowing  precisely  how  she  came  to  be  there.  The  girl  told  her  the  whole 
story  from  start  to  finish. 

The  lady,  who  also  knew  Pietro  because  he  was  a  friend  of  her  husband,  was  greatly  distressed  to  learn  what  had 
happened,  and  on  hearing  where  he  had  been  seized,  she  was  convinced  that  he  must  be  dead. 

So  she  said  to  the  girl: 


‘Since  you  have  no  idea  what  has  become  of  Pietro,  you  must  stay  here  with  me  until  such  time  as  I  can  send  you 
safely  back  to  Rome.’ 

Pietro  had  meanwhile  stayed  put  in  the  branches  of  the  oak,  feeling  as  miserable  as  sin,  and  towards  midnight  he  saw 
at  least  a  score  of  wolves  approaching.  On  seeing  the  nag,  they  crept  up  on  him  from  all  sides,  but  the  nag  heard  them 
coming,  and,  tossing  his  head,  broke  loose  from  his  tether  and  started  to  run  away.  Since  he  was  surrounded,  he  could 
not  get  very  far,  so  he  set  about  the  wolves  with  his  teeth  and  his  hooves,  holding  them  at  bay  for  quite  some  time  till 
eventually  they  forced  him  to  the  ground,  throttled  the  life  out  of  him,  and  tore  out  his  innards.  They  all  began  to  gorge 
upon  their  prey,  and  having  picked  the  carcase  clean,  they  went  away  leaving  nothing  but  the  bones.  Pietro  was  thrown 
into  despair  by  this  spectacle,  for  to  him  the  nag  was  a  sort  of  comrade,  a  prop  and  stay  in  his  afflictions,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  he  would  never  succeed  in  leaving  the  forest  alive. 

He  continued  to  keep  a  lookout  on  all  sides,  however,  and  a  little  before  dawn,  when  he  was  all  but  freezing  to  death 
up  there  in  the  oak,  he  caught  sight  of  a  huge  fire,  about  a  mile  from  where  he  was  sheltering.  So  as  soon  as  daylight  had 
come  he  descended  from  his  perch,  feeling  distinctly  apprehensive,  and  made  off  in  that  direction.  On  reaching  the  spot 
he  found  a  number  of  shepherds  sitting  and  making  merry  round  the  fire,  and  they  took  pity  on  him  and  asked  him  to 
join  them.  When  he  had  eaten  and  warmed  himself  at  the  fire,  having  given  them  an  account  of  his  misfortunes  and 
explained  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  be  wandering  alone  through  the  forest,  he  asked  them  whether  there  was  any 
village  or  township  thereabouts  to  which  he  might  go. 

The  shepherds  replied  that  some  three  miles  away  there  was  a  castle  belonging  to  Liello  di  Campo  di  Fiore,  and  that 
Liello’s  wife  was  at  present  living  there.  Overjoyed,  Pietro  asked  whether  any  of  the  shepherds  would  guide  him  as  far  as 
the  castle,  and  two  of  them  volunteered  to  do  so.  On  reaching  the  castle,  Pietro  met  various  people  he  knew,  and  whilst 
he  was  trying  to  arrange  for  them  to  go  out  and  search  for  the  girl  in  the  forest,  he  was  told  that  Liello’s  wife  wanted  to 
see  him.  He  promptly  answered  her  summons,  and  on  finding  that  she  had  Agnolella  with  her,  he  was  the  happiest  man 
that  was  ever  born. 

He  was  positively  longing  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  was  too  embarrassed  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the  lady.  And  if 
his  own  joy  knew  no  bounds,  the  girl  was  no  less  delighted  on  seeing  him. 

The  noble  lady  took  him  in  and  made  him  very  welcome,  and  having  heard  the  tale  of  his  adventures  from  his  own 
lips,  she  spoke  to  him  severely  for  attempting  to  defy  the  wishes  of  his  kinsfolk.  But  on  seeing  that  he  was  quite 
unrepentant,  and  that  the  girl  was  eager  to  marry  him,  she  said  to  herself:  ‘Why  should  I  go  to  all  this  trouble?  They  are 
in  love,  they  understand  one  another,  both  are  friends  of  my  husband,  and  their  intentions  are  honourable.  Besides,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  God’s  blessing,  for  one  of  them  has  been  saved  from  being  hanged,  the  other  from  being 
killed  by  a  lance,  and  both  of  them  from  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  So  let  them  do  as  they  wish.’  She  therefore 
turned  to  them,  and  said: 

‘If  you  have  really  set  your  hearts  on  becoming  husband  and  wife,  so  be  it;  you  shall  have  my  blessing,  the  wedding 
can  be  celebrated  here  at  Liello’s  expense,  and  after  you  are  married  you  can  safely  leave  it  to  me  to  make  peace  between 
you  and  your  kinsfolk.’ 

So  there  they  were  married,  and  Pietro’s  enormous  joy  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Agnolella.  The  noble  lady  gave 
them  as  splendid  a  wedding  as  could  possibly  be  arranged  in  her  mountain  retreat,  and  it  was  there  that  they  tasted  the 
first  exquisite  fruits  of  their  love. 

Some  days  later,  guarded  by  a  powerful  escort,  they  returned  with  the  lady  on  horseback  to  Rome,  where,  on  finding 
that  Pietro’s  kinsfolk  were  greatly  angered  by  what  he  had  done,  she  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  their  good  graces.  And 
afterwards,  he  and  Agnolella  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  great  peace  and  happiness. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Ricciardo  Manardi  is  discovered  by  Messer  Lizio  da  Valbona  with  his  daughter,  whom  he  marries,  and  remains  on  good  terms 
with  her  father. 

Elissa,  falling  silent,  listened  as  her  companions  lauded  her  tale,  and  the  queen  called  upon  Filostrato  to  tell  his  story. 
Laughing,  he  began  as  follows: 

I  have  been  teased  so  many  times,  and  by  so  many  of  you,  for  obliging  you  to  tell  cruel  stories  and  making  you  weep, 
that  I  feel  obliged  to  make  some  slight  amends  for  the  sorrow  I  caused,  and  tell  you  something  that  will  make  you  laugh  a 
little.  Hence  I  propose  to  tell  you  a  very  brief  tale  about  a  love  which,  apart  from  one  or  two  sighs  and  a  moment  of  fear 
not  unmixed  with  embarrassment,  ran  a  smooth  course  to  its  happy  conclusion. 

Not  long  ago  then,  excellent  ladies,  there  lived  in  Romagna  a  most  reputable  and  virtuous  gentleman  called  Messer  Lizio 
da  Valbona,1  who,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presented  by  his  wife,  Madonna  Giacomina, 
with  a  baby  daughter.  When  she  grew  up,  she  outshone  all  the  other  girls  in  those  parts  for  her  charm  and  beauty,  and 
since  she  was  the  only  daughter  left  to  her  father  and  mother,  they  loved  and  cherished  her  with  all  their  heart,  and 
guarded  her  with  extraordinary  care,  for  they  had  high  hopes  of  bestowing  her  in  marriage  on  the  son  of  some  great 
nobleman. 

Now,  to  the  house  of  Messer  Lizio  there  regularly  came  a  handsome  and  sprightly  youth  called  Ricciardo  de’  Manardi 
da  Brettinoro,  with  whom  Messer  Lizio  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time;  and  he  and  his  wife  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
keeping  him  under  surveillance  than  if  he  were  their  own  son.  Whenever  he  set  eyes  on  the  girl,  Ricciardo  was  struck  by 
her  great  beauty,  her  graceful  bearing,  her  charming  ways  and  impeccable  manners,  and,  seeing  that  she  was  of 
marriageable  age,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her.  He  took  great  pains  to  conceal  his  feelings,  but  the  girl  divined 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and  far  from  being  offended,  to  Ricciardo’s  great  delight  she  began  to  love  him  with  equal 
fervour.  Though  frequently  seized  with  the  longing  to  speak  to  her,  he  was  always  too  timid  to  do  so  until  one  day, 
having  chosen  a  suitable  moment,  he  plucked  up  courage  and  said  to  her: 

‘Caterina,  I  implore  you  not  to  let  me  die  of  love  for  you.’ 

‘Heaven  grant,’  she  promptly  replied,  ‘that  you  do  not  allow  me  to  die  first  for  love  of  you.’ 

Ricciardo  was  overjoyed  by  the  girl’s  answer,  and,  feeling  greatly  encouraged,  he  said  to  her: 

‘Demand  of  me  anything  you  please,  and  I  shall  do  it.  But  you  alone  can  devise  the  means  of  saving  us  both.’ 

Whereupon  the  girl  said: 

‘Ricciardo,  as  you  see,  I  am  watched  very  closely,  and  for  this  reason  I  cannot  think  how  you  are  to  come  to  me.  But  if 
you  are  able  to  suggest  anything  I  might  do  without  bringing  shame  upon  myself,  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  shall  do  it.’ 

Ricciardo  turned  over  various  schemes  in  his  mind,  then  suddenly  he  said: 

‘My  sweet  Caterina,  the  only  way  I  can  suggest  is  for  you  to  come  to  the  balcony  overlooking  your  father’s  garden,  or 
better  still,  to  sleep  there.  Although  it  is  very  high,  if  I  knew  that  you  were  spending  the  night  on  the  balcony,  I  would  try 
without  fail  to  climb  up  and  reach  you.’ 

‘If  you  are  daring  enough  to  climb  to  the  balcony,’  Caterina  replied,  ‘I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can  arrange  to  sleep  there.’ 

Ricciardo  assured  her  that  he  was,  whereupon  they  snatched  a  single  kiss  and  went  their  separate  ways. 

It  was  already  near  the  end  of  May,  and  on  the  morning  after  her  conversation  with  Ricciardo,  the  girl  began 
complaining  to  her  mother  that  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  on  the  previous  night  because  of  the  heat. 

‘What  are  you  talking  about,  child?’  said  her  mother.  ‘It  wasn’t  in  the  least  hot.’ 

To  which  Caterina  said: 

‘Mother,  if  you  were  to  add  “in  my  opinion”,  then  perhaps  you  would  be  right.  But  you  must  remember  that  young 


girls  feel  the  heat  much  more  than  older  women.’ 

‘That  is  so,  my  child,’  said  her  mother,  ‘but  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  about  it?  I  can’t  make  it  hot  or  cold  for  you, 
just  like  that.  You  have  to  take  the  weather  as  it  comes,  according  to  the  season.  Perhaps  tonight  it  will  be  cooler,  and 
you  will  sleep  better.’ 

‘God  grant  that  you  are  right,’  said  Caterina,  ‘but  it  is  not  usual  for  the  nights  to  grow  any  cooler  as  the  summer 
approaches.’ 

‘Then  what  do  you  want  us  to  do  about  it?’  inquired  the  lady. 

‘If  you  and  father  were  to  consent,’  replied  Caterina,  ‘I  should  like  to  have  a  little  bed  made  up  for  me  on  the  balcony 
outside  his  room,  overlooking  the  garden.  I  should  have  the  nightingale  to  sing  me  off  to  sleep,  it  would  be  much  cooler 
there,  and  I  should  be  altogether  better  off  than  I  am  in  your  room.’ 

Whereupon  her  mother  said: 

‘Cheer  up,  my  child;  I  shall  speak  to  your  father  about  it,  and  we  shall  do  whatever  he  decides.’ 

The  lady  reported  their  conversation  to  Messer  Lizio,  who,  perhaps  because  of  his  age,  was  inclined  to  be  short- 
tempered. 

‘What’s  all  this  about  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  nightingale?’  he  exclaimed.  ‘She’ll  be  sleeping  to  the  song  of  the 
cicadas  if  I  hear  any  more  of  her  nonsense.’ 

Having  heard  what  he  had  said,  on  the  following  night,  more  to  spite  her  father  than  because  she  was  feeling  hot, 
Caterina  not  only  stayed  awake  herself  but,  by  complaining  incessantly  of  the  heat,  also  prevented  her  mother  from 
sleeping. 

So  next  morning,  her  mother  went  straight  to  Messer  Lizio,  and  said: 

‘Sir,  you  cannot  be  very  fond  of  this  daughter  of  yours.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you  whether  she  sleeps  on  the 
balcony  or  not?  She  didn’t  get  a  moment’s  rest  all  night  because  of  the  heat.  Besides,  what  do  you  find  so  surprising  about 
a  young  girl  taking  pleasure  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale?  Young  people  are  naturally  drawn  towards  those  things  that 
reflect  their  own  natures.’ 

‘Oh,  very  well,’  said  Messer  Lizio.  ‘Take  whichever  bed  you  please,  and  set  it  up  for  her  on  the  balcony  with  some 
curtains  round  it.  Then  let  her  sleep  there  and  hear  the  nightingale  singing  to  her  heart’s  content.’ 

On  hearing  that  her  father  had  given  his  permission,  the  girl  promptly  had  a  bed  made  up  for  herself  on  the  balcony; 
and  since  it  was  her  intention  to  sleep  there  that  same  night,  she  waited  for  Ricciardo  to  come  to  the  house,  and  gave  him 
a  signal,  already  agreed  between  them,  by  which  he  understood  what  was  expected  of  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  daughter  getting  into  bed,  Messer  Lizio  locked  the  door  leading  from  his  own  room  to  the 
balcony,  and  then  he  too  retired  for  the  night. 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  sound  to  be  heard,  Ricciardo  climbed  over  a  wall  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  then  climbed 
up  the  side  of  the  house  by  clinging  with  great  difficulty  to  a  series  of  stones  projecting  from  the  wall.  At  every  moment 
of  the  ascent,  he  was  in  serious  danger  of  falling,  but  in  the  end  he  reached  the  balcony  unscathed,  where  he  was  silently 
received  by  the  girl  with  very  great  rejoicing.  After  exchanging  many  kisses,  they  lay  down  together  and  for  virtually  the 
entire  night  they  had  delight  and  joy  of  one  another,  causing  the  nightingale  to  sing  at  frequent  intervals. 

Their  pleasure  was  long,  the  night  was  brief,  and  though  they  were  unaware  of  the  fact,  it  was  almost  dawn  when 
they  eventually  fell  asleep  without  a  stitch  to  cover  them,  exhausted  as  much  by  their  merry  sport  as  by  the  nocturnal 
heat.  Caterina  had  tucked  her  right  arm  beneath  Ricciardo’s  neck,  whilst  with  her  left  hand  she  was  holding  that  part  of 
his  person  which  in  mixed  company  you  ladies  are  too  embarrassed  to  mention. 

Dawn  came,  but  failed  to  wake  them,  and  they  were  still  asleep  in  the  same  posture  when  Messer  Lizio  got  up  out  of 
bed.  Remembering  that  his  daughter  was  sleeping  on  the  balcony,  he  quietly  opened  the  door,  saying: 


‘I’ll  just  go  and  see  whether  Caterina  has  slept  any  better  with  the  help  of  the  nightingale.’ 

Stepping  out  on  to  the  terrace,  he  gently  raised  the  curtain  surrounding  the  bed  and  saw  Ricciardo  and  Caterina, 
naked  and  uncovered,  lying  there  asleep  in  one  another’s  arms,  in  the  posture  just  described. 

Having  clearly  recognized  Ricciardo,  he  left  them  there  and  made  his  way  to  his  wife’s  room,  where  he  called  to  her 
and  said: 

‘Be  quick,  woman,  get  up  and  come  and  see,  for  your  daughter  was  so  fascinated  by  the  nightingale  that  she  has 
succeeded  in  way- laying  it,  and  is  holding  it  in  her  hand.’ 

‘What  are  you  talking  about?’  said  the  lady. 

‘You’ll  see,  if  you  come  quickly,’  said  Messer  Lizio. 

The  lady  got  dressed  in  a  hurry,  and  quietly  followed  in  Messer  Lizio’s  footsteps  until  both  of  them  were  beside  the 
bed.  The  curtain  was  then  raised,  and  Madonna  Giacomina  saw  for  herself  exactly  how  her  daughter  had  taken  and  seized 
hold  of  the  nightingale,  whose  song  she  had  so  much  yearned  to  hear. 

The  lady,  who  considered  that  she  had  been  seriously  deceived  in  Ricciardo,  was  on  the  point  of  shouting  and 
screaming  abuse  at  him,  but  Messer  Lizio  restrained  her,  saying: 

‘Woman,  if  you  value  my  love,  hold  your  tongue!  Now  that  she  has  taken  him,  she  shall  keep  him.  Ricciardo  is  a  rich 
young  man,  and  comes  of  noble  stock.  We  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  have  him  as  our  son-in-law.  If  he  wishes  to  leave  this 
house  unscathed,  he  will  first  have  to  marry  our  daughter,  so  that  he  will  have  put  his  nightingale  into  his  own  cage  and 
into  no  other.’ 

The  lady  was  reassured  to  see  that  her  husband  was  not  unduly  perturbed  by  what  had  happened,  and  on  reflecting 
that  her  daughter  had  enjoyed  a  good  night,  was  well-rested,  and  had  caught  the  nightingale,  she  held  her  peace. 

Nor  did  they  have  long  to  wait  before  Ricciardo  woke  up,  and  on  seeing  that  it  was  broad  daylight,  he  almost  died  of 
fright  and  called  to  Caterina,  saying: 

‘Alas,  my  treasure,  the  day  has  come  and  caught  me  unawares!  What  is  to  happen  to  us?’ 

At  these  words,  Messer  Lizio  stepped  forward,  raised  the  curtain,  and  replied: 

‘What  you  deserve.’ 

On  seeing  Messer  Lizio,  Ricciardo  nearly  leapt  out  of  his  skin  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed,  saying: 

‘My  lord,  in  God’s  name  have  mercy  on  me.  I  know  that  I  deserve  to  die,  for  I  have  been  wicked  and  disloyal,  and 
hence  you  must  deal  with  me  as  you  choose.  But  I  beseech  you  to  spare  my  life,  if  that  is  possible.  I  implore  you  not  to 
kill  me.’ 

‘Ricciardo,’  said  Messer  Lizio,  ‘this  deed  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  love  I  bore  you  and  the  firm  trust  I  placed  in  you. 
But  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  since  it  was  your  youth  that  carried  you  into  so  grievous  an  error,  in  order  that 
you  may  preserve  not  only  your  life  but  also  my  honour,  you  must,  before  you  do  anything  else,  take  Caterina  as  your 
lawful  wedded  wife.  And  thus,  not  only  will  she  have  been  yours  for  this  night,  but  she  will  remain  yours  for  as  long  as 
she  lives.  By  this  means  alone  will  you  secure  your  freedom  and  my  forgiveness;  otherwise  you  can  prepare  to  meet  your 
Maker.’ 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  Caterina  let  go  of  the  nightingale,  and  having  covered  herself  up,  she  burst 
into  tears  and  implored  her  father  to  forgive  Ricciardo,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  Ricciardo  to  do  as  Messer  Lizio 
wished,  so  that  they  might  long  continue  to  enjoy  such  nights  as  this  together  in  perfect  safety. 

All  this  pleading  was  quite  superfluous,  however,  for  what  with  the  shame  of  his  transgression  and  his  urge  to  atone 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  desire  to  escape  with  his  life  on  the  other  (to  say  nothing  of  his  yearning  to  possess  the  object  of 
his  ardent  love),  Ricciardo  readily  consented,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  to  do  what  Messer  Lizio  was  asking. 

Messer  Lizio  therefore  borrowed  one  of  Madonna  Giacomina’s  rings,  and  Ricciardo  married  Caterina  there  and  then 


without  moving  from  the  spot,  her  parents  bearing  witness  to  the  event. 

This  done,  Messer  Lizio  and  his  wife  withdrew,  saying: 

‘Now  go  back  to  sleep,  for  you  doubtless  stand  in  greater  need  of  resting  than  of  getting  up.’ 

As  soon  as  Caterina’s  parents  had  departed,  the  two  young  people  fell  once  more  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  since 
they  had  only  passed  half-a-dozen  milestones  in  the  course  of  the  night,  they  added  another  two  to  the  total  before 
getting  up.  And  for  the  first  day  they  left  it  at  that. 

After  they  had  risen,  Ricciardo  discussed  the  matter  in  greater  detail  with  Messer  Lizio,  and  a  few  days  later  he  and 
Caterina  took  appropriate  steps  to  renew  their  marriage  vows  in  the  presence  of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk.  Then,  amid 
great  rejoicing,  he  brought  her  to  his  house,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  dignity  and  splendour.  And  for 
many  years  thereafter  he  lived  with  her  in  peace  and  happiness,  caging  nightingales  by  the  score,  day  and  night,  to  his 
heart’s  content. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Before  he  dies,  Guidotto  da  Cremona  consigns  to  Giacomino  da  Pavia  a  young  girl,  who  later  on,  in  Faenza,  is  wooed  by  Giannole 
di  Severino  and  Minghino  di  Mingole;  these  two  come  to  blows,  but  when  the  girl  is  identified  as  Giannole’s  sister,  she  is  given  in 
marriage  to  Minghino. 

In  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  nightingale,  all  the  ladies  laughed  so  much  that  it  was  some  time  after  Filostrato  had 
finished  before  they  managed  to  contain  their  mirth.  But  when  their  laughter  had  died  away,  the  queen  said: 

‘Without  a  doubt,  Filostrato,  though  you  plunged  us  all  into  sorrow  yesterday,  you  have  tickled  our  ribs  so  much  today 
that  we  cannot  hold  it  against  you  any  longer.’ 

Then,  turning  to  Neifile,  she  asked  her  to  tell  her  story,  and  Neifile  cheerfully  began,  as  follows: 

Since  Filostrato  crossed  the  borders  of  Romagna  for  the  subject  of  his  tale,  I  too  shall  take  the  liberty  of  roaming  for  a 
while  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  town  of  Fano,1  then,  there  once  lived  two  Lombards,  of  whom  the  first  was  called  Guidotto  da  Cremona  and  the 
second  Giacomino  da  Pavia.  No  longer  young,  they  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  warring  and  soldiering,  and 
on  his  deathbed,  Guidotto,  who  had  no  children  of  his  own  and  trusted  Giacomino  more  than  any  other  friend  or  relative, 
committed  to  his  comrade’s  care  a  little  girl  of  his,  who  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  also  bequeathed  him  all  his 
worldly  possessions,  and  having  talked  to  him  at  length  about  his  affairs,  he  departed  this  life. 

Now,  around  that  period,  the  town  of  Faenza,2  which  for  many  years  had  been  ravaged  by  war  and  other  calamities, 
was  restored  to  somewhat  more  stable  conditions,  and  anyone  wishing  to  return  was  freely  permitted  to  do  so.  Hence 
Giacomino,  who  had  once  lived  in  Faenza  and  had  grown  attached  to  the  place,  returned  there  with  all  his  belongings, 
taking  with  him  the  girl  entrusted  to  him  by  Guidotto,  whom  he  loved  and  treated  as  a  daughter. 

As  she  grew  older,  the  girl  became  singularly  beautiful,  being  better  looking  than  any  other  young  woman  then  living 
in  Faenza;  and  with  her  beauty  were  united  a  virtuous  disposition  and  graceful  manners.  She  thus  began  to  attract  the 
gaze  of  various  admirers,  and  in  particular  of  two  very  handsome  and  well-connected  young  men,  who  fell  so  violently  in 
love  with  her  that  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  each  other  surpassed  all  bounds.  The  first  of  these  was  called  Giannole  di 
Severino,  the  second  Minghino  di  Mingole,  and  neither  would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  marry  the  girl,  who  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  if  the  consent  of  his  kinsfolk  had  been  forthcoming.  But  since  this  was  not  the  case,  each 
of  them  resolved  to  seize  possession  of  her  by  whatever  means  he  could  devise. 

Giacomino  had  in  his  house  an  elderly  maidservant  and  a  serving-man  called  Crivello,  a  highly  sociable  and 
entertaining  sort  of  fellow,  with  whom  Giannole  became  very  friendly.  Choosing  the  right  moment  Giannole  told  Crivello 
all  about  his  love  for  the  girl,  imploring  him  to  assist  him  in  attaining  his  desire,  and  promising  to  reward  him 
handsomely  in  return. 

‘Now  look,’  said  Crivello,  ‘there  is  only  one  possible  way  in  which  I  could  be  of  service  to  you,  and  that  consists  in 
waiting  for  Giacomino  to  dine  away  from  home  and  then  letting  you  in  to  the  room  where  she  happens  to  be.  If  I  were  to 
broach  the  subject  to  her  orally,  she  would  never  stop  to  listen.  If  this  plan  appeals  to  you,  I  promise  to  see  it  through, 
and  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word,  after  which  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities.’ 

Giannole  assured  him  that  this  was  all  he  desired,  and  there,  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  rested. 

For  his  part,  Minghino  had  made  friends  with  the  maidservant,  working  upon  her  to  such  good  effect  that  she  had 
delivered  several  messages  to  the  girl  and  almost  fired  her  with  Minghino ’s  love.  Moreover  she  had  promised  to  convey 
him  to  her  as  soon  as  Giacomino  chanced  for  any  reason  to  be  away  from  the  house  for  the  evening. 

A  few  days  after  his  conversation  with  Giannole,  Crivello  persuaded  Giacomino  to  accept  an  invitation  to  supper  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends;  and  having  passed  the  word  to  Giannole,  he  arranged  that  on  receiving  a  certain  signal 
Giannole  was  to  come  to  the  front  door,  which  he  would  find  unlocked.  Meanwhile  the  maidservant,  knowing  nothing  of 


all  this,  sent  word  to  Minghino  that  Giacomino  was  going  out  to  supper,  and  told  him  to  stay  near  the  house  so  that, 
when  she  gave  him  the  signal,  he  could  come  and  be  let  in. 

Neither  of  the  two  lovers  knew  anything  of  the  other’s  movements,  and  soon  after  dusk,  each  of  them,  being 
suspicious  of  his  rival,  set  out  with  a  number  of  armed  companions  so  as  to  be  certain  of  carrying  off  the  prize.  Since  they 
were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  signal,  Minghino  and  his  men  stationed  themselves  in  a  house  nearby  belonging  to  one  of  his 
friends,  whilst  Giannole  bided  his  time  with  his  companions  some  little  distance  away  from  the  girl’s  house. 

Once  Giacomino  was  out  of  the  way,  Crivello  and  the  maidservant  made  strenuous  efforts  to  send  each  other  packing. 

‘Why  don’t  you  go  to  bed?’  said  Crivello.  ‘What  are  you  pottering  about  the  house  for  at  this  hour?’ 

‘What  about  you?’  said  the  maidservant.  ‘Why  not  go  and  wait  for  your  master?  What  are  you  hanging  about  here  for, 
now  that  you’ve  had  your  supper?’ 

Thus  neither  could  persuade  the  other  to  go  away,  and  Crivello,  realizing  that  the  hour  agreed  upon  with  Giannole 
had  come,  said  to  himself:  ‘Why  should  I  worry  about  her?  If  she  doesn’t  keep  her  mouth  shut,  so  much  the  worse  for 
her.’ 

And  so,  having  given  the  prearranged  signal,  he  went  to  open  the  door  for  Giannole,  who  promptly  arrived  with  two 
of  his  companions  and  made  his  way  inside.  Finding  the  girl  in  the  hall,  they  seized  her  in  order  to  carry  her  off,  but  she 
began  to  struggle  and  scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  the  maidservant  followed  her  example.  On  hearing  all  the  noise, 
Minghino  rushed  to  the  spot  with  his  companions  to  find  the  girl  already  being  dragged  through  the  doorway;  whereupon 
they  all  drew  their  swords,  and  with  shouts  of  ‘Ah,  traitors,  you  are  dead!  You  shan’t  get  away  with  this!  What’s  the 
meaning  of  this  outrage?’  they  started  raining  blows  on  their  opponents.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  houses,  having  taken  up  lanterns  and  weapons,  had  rushed  out  into  the  street  in  order  to  see  what  the  noise 
was  about,  and  begun  to  hurl  abuse  at  the  girl’s  assailants.  And  with  their  assistance,  Minghino  managed  after  a  long 
struggle  to  snatch  the  girl  away  from  Giannole  and  put  her  back  inside  the  house.  The  affray  continued  until  the  officers 
of  the  podesta  arrived  on  the  scene  and  arrested  a  large  number  of  the  combatants  including  Minghino,  Giannole,  and 
Crivello,  all  of  whom  were  led  away  to  prison. 

By  the  time  Giacomino  returned  home,  peace  had  been  restored.  And  though  he  was  greatly  perturbed  by  what  had 
happened,  on  looking  into  the  matter  and  discovering  that  the  girl  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  he  was  partially  reassured.  At 
the  same  time  he  resolved,  so  as  to  prevent  the  same  thing  happening  all  over  again,  to  have  the  girl  married  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Next  morning  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  kinsfolk  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  who  had  apprised  themselves 
of  the  facts  and  were  well  aware  of  the  parlous  situation  in  which  the  arrested  youths  would  find  themselves  if  Giacomino 
were  to  seek  the  retribution  he  had  every  right  to  demand.  With  honeyed  words,  they  begged  him  to  suit  his  actions,  not 
so  much  to  the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  young  men’s  thoughtlessness,  as  to  the  love  and  goodwill  which  they 
were  convinced  that  he  bore  to  themselves,  his  humble  suppliants.  Then  they  offered,  on  behalf  not  only  of  themselves 
but  also  of  the  young  men  who  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  to  make  whatever  amends  Giacomino  cared  to  specify. 

Giacomino’s  answer  was  quickly  given,  for  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  seen  many  worse  things  than  this,  and  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  harbour  resentment. 

‘Gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘even  if  I  were  in  my  native  city,  and  not  in  yours,  I  count  myself  the  sort  of  friend  who  would 
never  do  anything  that  was  contrary  to  your  wishes,  either  in  the  present  instance  or  in  any  other.  Besides,  I  am  more 
than  ever  bound  to  respect  your  wishes  in  this  matter  inasmuch  as  you  have  wronged  one  of  yourselves,  for  this  young 
woman  comes  neither  from  Cremona  nor  Pavia,  as  many  people  may  possibly  have  supposed,  but  from  Faenza,  though 
neither  she  nor  I  nor  the  person  who  entrusted  her  to  my  care  ever  discovered  whose  daughter  she  was.  Hence  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  do  as  you  ask.’ 

The  worthy  men  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  girl  was  a  native  of  Faenza,  and  having  thanked  Giacomino  for 


taking  so  generous  a  view  of  the  matter,  they  asked  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  how  she  had  come  under  his  control, 
and  how  he  knew  that  she  was  from  Faenza. 

Giacomino  said  to  them: 

‘Guidotto  da  Cremona,  who  was  a  friend  and  comrade  of  mine,  informed  me  on  his  deathbed  that  when  this  town  was 
captured  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  everything  was  being  plundered,  he  and  his  companions  entered  a  house  and 
found  it  full  of  booty.  All  the  inhabitants  had  fled  except  for  this  girl,  who  would  be  about  two  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
as  he  was  going  up  the  stairs,  she  called  him  “father”.  He  felt  sorry  for  the  child,  and  together  with  all  the  valuables  from 
the  house,  he  took  her  with  him  to  Fano.  And  in  Fano,  as  he  lay  dying,  he  appointed  me  her  guardian  and  bequeathed  to 
me  everything  he  possessed,  on  the  understanding  that  when  she  grew  up  I  would  see  that  she  was  married,  handing  over 
his  fortune  to  her  by  way  of  dowry.  She  is  now  of  marriageable  age,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable 
husband  for  her.  The  sooner  I  can  do  so  the  better,  for  I’ve  no  wish  to  suffer  the  things  I  suffered  last  night  all  over  again.’ 

One  of  the  people  present  was  Guiglielmino  da  Medicina,  who  had  been  with  Guidotto  at  the  time  of  this  escapade, 
and  remembered  quite  clearly  whose  house  Guidotto  had  plundered.  Seeing  the  owner  of  the  house  standing  there  with 
the  others,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said: 

‘Bernabuccio,  do  you  hear  what  Giacomino  says?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Bernabuccio,  ‘and  I  was  just  thinking  about  it,  because  during  those  upheavals  I  lost  a  little  girl  of  the  age 
that  Giacomino  mentioned.’ 

‘Then  it  must  be  the  same  girl,’  said  Guiglielmino,  ‘for  I  was  once  in  a  place  where  I  heard  Guidotto  describing  the 
house  he  had  looted,  and  I  recognized  it  as  yours.  Try  and  remember  whether  the  child  had  any  mark  by  which  you  could 
identify  her,  and  get  them  to  look  for  it.  I  am  certain  you  will  find  that  she  is  your  daughter.’ 

Having  pondered  for  a  while,  Bernabuccio  remembered  that  she  ought  to  have  a  small  scar  above  her  left  ear  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  -  the  remains  of  an  abscess  which  he  had  had  removed  shortly  before  his  house  was  looted.  So  without 
further  ado  he  went  up  to  Giacomino,  who  was  still  standing  on  his  doorstep,  and  asked  him  to  take  him  into  the  house 
and  let  him  see  the  girl. 

Giacomino  readily  took  him  inside,  and  introduced  him  to  the  girl.  As  soon  as  Bernabuccio  set  eyes  on  her,  he  could 
see  that  she  was  the  living  image  of  the  child’s  mother,  who  was  still  a  good-looking  woman.  Not  content  with  this, 
however,  he  asked  Giacomino  if  he  would  kindly  allow  him  to  lift  the  hair  above  the  girl’s  left  ear,  and  Giacomino  told 
him  to  go  ahead. 

Bernabuccio  went  up  to  the  girl,  who  was  feeling  rather  embarrassed  by  all  this,  and  having  raised  her  hair  with  his 
right  hand,  he  caught  sight  of  the  cross-shaped  scar.  Now  that  he  knew  for  certain  that  she  was  his  daughter,  he  burst 
into  tears  and  enfolded  her  in  a  tender  embrace,  albeit  the  girl  attempted  to  hold  him  at  a  distance;  and  turning  to 
Giacomino  he  said: 

‘Brother,  this  is  my  daughter;  it  was  my  house  that  was  plundered  by  Guidotto,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  my 
wife,  the  child’s  mother,  left  her  behind.  Later  that  day,  my  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  we  had  always  supposed  until  now 
that  the  child  was  burned  to  death.’ 

On  hearing  this  the  girl,  having  taken  account  of  his  age  and  the  fact  that  his  words  rang  true,  was  prompted  by  some 
mysterious  impulse  to  relax  in  his  arms  and  tenderly  mingle  her  tears  with  his. 

Bernabuccio  instantly  sent  for  her  mother  and  for  other  women  relatives,  as  well  as  for  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
having  presented  her  to  each  of  them  in  turn  and  told  them  the  story,  he  took  her  back  to  his  house  amid  great  rejoicing 
and  the  exchange  of  a  thousand  embraces,  Giacomino  being  well  content  that  he  should  have  her.  Tidings  of  these  events 
were  brought  to  the  podesta,  an  excellent  fellow,  who,  knowing  that  Giannole,  whom  he  was  holding  prisoner,  was  the 
son  of  Bernabuccio  and  the  girl’s  blood-brother,  decided  to  deal  with  him  leniently  and  overlook  the  offence  he  had 
committed.  What  was  more,  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  affair,  and  in  consultation  with  Bernabuccio  and 


Giacomino  he  induced  Giannole  and  Minghino  to  make  peace  with  one  another.  Then,  to  the  enormous  satisfaction  of 
Minghino’s  kinsfolk,  he  announced  that  the  girl,  whose  name  was  Agnesa,  was  to  be  married  to  Minghino;  and  having  set 
the  two  young  men  at  liberty,  he  also  released  Crivello  and  the  others  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  matter. 

Shortly  afterwards  Minghino,  overjoyed,  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  truly  magnificent  style  and  conveyed  his  bride  to 
his  house,  thereafter  living  many  years  with  her  in  peace  and  prosperity. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Gianni  of  Procida  is  found  with  the  girl  he  loves,  who  had  been  handed  over  to  King  Frederick.  He  and  the  girl  are  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  are  about  to  be  burnt  when  he  is  recognized  by  Ruggieri  de  Loria.  He  is  then  set  free,  and  afterwards  they  are  married. 
Neifile’s  story  found  much  favour  with  the  ladies,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  the  queen  called  on  Pampinea  to  tell  them 
one  of  hers.  Her  face  upraised  and  smiling,  she  forthwith  began: 

Mighty  indeed,  dear  ladies,  are  the  powers  of  Love,  inducing  lovers,  as  they  do,  to  endure  great  hardships  and  expose 
themselves  to  extraordinary  and  incredible  risks.  Ample  confirmation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  stories  already 
told,  both  today  and  on  other  occasions,  but  nevertheless  I  should  like  to  prove  it  once  again  with  this  tale  of  a  young 
lover’s  courage. 

On  Ischia,  which  is  an  island  very  near  Naples,  there  once  lived  an  exceedingly  charming  and  beautiful  girl  called 
Restituta,  the  daughter  of  Marin  Bolgaro,1  a  nobleman  of  the  island.  She  was  loved  to  the  point  of  distraction  by  a  young 
man  from  Procida,  a  small  island  close  to  Ischia,  whose  name  was  Gianni,  and  she  in  turn  was  in  love  with  him.  Not 
content  with  going  from  Procida  to  Ischia  every  day  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  beloved,  Gianni  would  frequently  make  the 
crossing  by  night,  swimming  there  and  back2  if  no  boat  was  available,  so  that,  even  if  he  could  see  nothing  else,  he  could 
at  least  gaze  upon  the  walls  of  her  house. 

Thus  they  were  deeply  in  love  with  each  other,  but  one  summer’s  day,  as  the  girl  was  wandering  by  herself  along  the 
shore,  prising  sea-shells  from  the  rocks  with  a  small  knife,  she  chanced  upon  a  tiny  cove,  hemmed  in  by  cliffs,  where  a 
number  of  young  Sicilians,  on  their  way  from  Naples,  had  landed  from  their  frigate  in  order  to  relax  in  the  shade  and  take 
fresh  water  from  a  nearby  spring. 

The  girl  failed  to  notice  them,  and  when  they  perceived  how  beautiful  she  was,  seeing  that  she  was  all  alone,  the 
youths  resolved  to  seize  her  and  carry  her  off.  Nor  did  they  waste  any  time  in  giving  effect  to  their  resolve,  but  promptly 
took  hold  of  the  girl,  and,  though  she  screamed  and  shouted,  bundled  her  aboard  their  ship.  They  then  sailed  away,  but 
on  arriving  in  Calabria,  they  fell  to  arguing  among  themselves  over  which  of  them  was  to  take  possession  of  the  girl,  each 
of  them  wanting  her  for  himself.  Being  unable  to  reach  any  sort  of  agreement,  they  decided,  rather  than  make  matters 
worse  and  bring  ruin  upon  themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  girl,  to  give  her  to  King  Frederick  of  Sicily,3  who  was  then  a 
young  man,  much  addicted  to  pretty  things  of  that  sort.  And  this  they  did  on  reaching  Palermo. 

The  girl  was  greatly  prized  by  the  King  on  account  of  her  beauty,  but  as  he  was  feeling  somewhat  indisposed,  he 
ordered  that  until  such  time  as  he  recovered  she  should  be  lodged  with  a  retinue  in  a  sumptuous  villa  in  one  of  his 
gardens,  known  as  La  Cuba;4  and  these  instructions  were  carried  out. 

The  girl’s  abduction  gave  rise  to  a  great  furore  in  Ischia,  but  the  worst  part  about  it  was  that  they  had  no  idea  who  it 
was  that  had  carried  her  off.  Gianni,  who  was  the  person  most  deeply  affected  by  her  disappearance,  knew  better  than  to 
hang  about  waiting  for  news  in  Ischia,  and,  having  ascertained  the  direction  taken  by  her  captors,  he  hired  a  frigate  of  his 
own,  in  which,  as  swiftly  as  possible,  he  scoured  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Minerva  to  Scalea5  in  Calabria,  making 
inquiries  about  the  girl  wherever  he  went.  Finally,  at  Scalea,  he  was  told  she  had  been  taken  by  Sicilian  sailors  to 
Palermo,  and  thither  he  made  his  way  as  speedily  as  he  could.  On  discovering,  after  searching  high  and  low  for  her,  that 
she  had  been  given  to  the  King  and  was  being  kept  by  him  in  La  Cuba,  he  was  greatly  perturbed  and  not  only  despaired 
of  retrieving  her  but  almost  gave  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  again. 

Nevertheless,  sustained  by  Love,  he  sent  away  the  frigate  and  remained  in  Palermo,  for  it  was  clear  that  nobody  in 
those  parts  knew  who  he  was.  He  frequently  walked  past  La  Cuba,  and  one  day,  to  the  great  joy  both  of  himself  and  the 
girl,  they  caught  sight  of  each  other  as  she  was  standing  at  a  window.  Seeing  that  the  street  was  deserted,  Gianni  got  as 
near  to  her  as  he  could  manage,  spoke  to  her,  and  was  told  by  the  girl  of  the  means  he  would  have  to  adopt  if  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  her  in  greater  privacy.  He  then  went  away,  having  first  surveyed  with  care  the  surrounding  area.  Biding  his 


time  till  long  after  darkness  had  fallen,  he  returned  to  the  spot,  and  by  climbing  over  a  wall  that  would  not  have  afforded 
a  perch  to  a  woodpecker,  he  made  his  way  into  the  garden.  There  he  found  a  long  pole,  and  having,  in  accordance  with 
the  girl’s  instructions,  propped  it  against  a  window,  he  hauled  himself  up  to  it  without  any  trouble. 

Feeling  that  her  honour  was  by  now  as  good  as  lost,  the  girl,  who  in  the  past  had  treated  him  rather  cruelly  in  her 
determination  to  preserve  it,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  gratify  his  every  desire,  for  she  could  think  of  no  man  who  had  a 
greater  right  to  possess  her,  and  moreover  she  was  hopeful  of  persuading  him  to  effect  her  release;  she  had  therefore  left 
the  window  open,  to  ensure  that  he  had  immediate  access  to  her. 

Finding  the  window  open,  Gianni  clambered  silently  into  the  room  and  lay  down  beside  the  girl,  who  was  not  asleep 
by  any  means.  Before  they  did  anything  else,  the  girl  apprised  him  fully  of  her  intentions,  imploring  him  with  all  her 
heart  to  release  her  from  captivity  and  take  her  away.  Gianni  assured  her  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure, 
and  that,  on  taking  his  leave  of  her,  he  would  without  fail  make  such  arrangements  as  would  enable  him,  on  his  next 
visit,  to  convey  her  to  safety. 

They  then  enfolded  one  another  in  a  blissful  embrace,  and  partook  of  the  greatest  pleasure  that  Love  can  supply, 
repeating  the  experience  several  times  over  until  they  unwittingly  fell  asleep  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Shortly  before  daybreak,  the  King,  who  had  taken  an  instant  liking  to  the  girl  and  was  now  feeling  better,  called  her  to 
mind,  and  resolved,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  go  and  spend  some  time  in  her  company;  so  he  quietly  made  his 
way  to  La  Cuba  with  one  of  his  retainers.  On  entering  the  building,  he  went  straight  to  the  room  where  he  knew  the  girl 
to  be  sleeping  and  got  the  servants  to  open  the  door  without  making  a  sound.  Preceded  by  a  huge,  blazing  torch,6  he 
walked  into  the  room,  only  to  discover,  on  looking  at  the  bed,  that  Gianni  and  the  girl  were  lying  there  asleep  and  naked 
in  one  another’s  arms.  This  spectacle  rendered  him  speechless  with  horror  and  distress,  and  he  was  so  enraged  that  he 
could  scarcely  forbear  from  drawing  a  dagger  from  his  belt  and  killing  them  where  they  lay.  But  on  reflecting  that  it 
would  be  a  most  cowardly  deed  for  any  man,  let  alone  a  king,  to  kill  two  people  lying  naked  and  asleep,  he  held  himself 
in  check,  and  resolved  instead  to  have  them  publicly  burnt  at  the  stake.  Turning  to  the  single  companion  who  was  with 
him,  he  said: 

‘What  think  you  of  this  shameless  hussy,  in  whom  I  once  reposed  my  hopes?’ 

He  then  inquired  of  his  companion  whether  he  could  recognize  this  young  man,  who  had  had  the  impudence  to  come 
and  perpetrate  such  an  outrage  on  the  King  in  his  own  house,  and  the  man  replied  that  he  could  not  recall  having  ever  set 
eyes  on  the  youth. 

So  the  King  stormed  out  of  the  room,  and  ordered  that  the  two  lovers,  naked  as  they  were,  should  be  seized  and  tied 
up;  and  as  soon  as  daylight  came,  they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  main  square  in  Palermo  and  bound,  back  to  back,  to  a 
stake,  there  to  remain  till  the  hour  of  tierce,  so  that  they  could  be  seen  by  the  whole  of  the  populace,  after  which  they 
were  to  be  burnt  alive  in  accordance  with  their  deserts.  These  instructions  given,  he  returned  to  Palermo  and  retired  in 
high  dudgeon  to  his  room. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  left,  several  men  burst  in  on  the  two  lovers,  and  not  only  woke  them  up,  but  swiftly  seized 
and  bound  them  without  any  pity.  As  may  readily  be  imagined,  on  seeing  what  was  happening  to  them  the  two  young 
people  were  greatly  alarmed,  and,  fearing  they  would  be  put  to  death,  they  burst  into  tears  and  bitterly  reproached 
themselves.  In  accordance  with  the  King’s  command,  they  were  taken  to  Palermo  and  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  square;  and 
before  their  eyes  faggots  were  stacked  in  readiness  for  them  to  be  burnt  alive  at  the  hour  the  King  had  decreed. 

All  the  men  and  women  of  Palermo  immediately  hurried  to  the  square  in  order  to  see  the  two  lovers:  and  whilst  the 
men  stood  and  gazed  at  the  girl,  unanimously  praising  her  shapeliness  and  beauty,  so  the  women  were  all  clustering 
round  the  youth,  expressing  their  warm  approval  of  his  fine  figure  and  handsome  features.  But  the  pair  of  hapless  lovers 
hung  their  heads  in  shame  and  bewailed  their  misfortune,  expecting  at  any  moment  to  be  cruelly  consumed  by  the  fire. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  being  held  until  the  hour  fixed  for  their  execution,  news  of  their  offence  was  bruited  abroad  and 


reached  the  ears  of  Ruggieri  de  Loria,  a  man  of  inestimable  worth,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Fleet. 
Curious  to  see  who  they  were,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  place  where  they  stood  bound  to  the  stake,  and,  on  reaching 
the  spot,  he  looked  at  the  girl  and  found  her  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  then  directed  his  gaze  at  the  youth,  whom  he 
recognized  without  too  much  trouble,  and  moving  a  little  nearer  he  asked  him  whether  he  was  Gianni  of  Procida. 

Gianni  raised  his  eyes,  and,  recognizing  the  Admiral,  he  replied: 

‘My  lord,  I  was  indeed  the  man  of  whom  you  speak,  but  I  am  about  to  be  that  person  no  longer.’ 

Whereupon  the  Admiral  asked  what  had  brought  him  to  such  a  pass,  and  Gianni  replied: 

‘Love,  and  the  wrath  of  the  King.’ 

The  Admiral  persuaded  him  to  elaborate,  and  having  heard  the  whole  story  from  Gianni’s  own  lips,  he  turned  to  go. 
But  Gianni  called  him  back,  and  said: 

‘Alas,  my  lord,  procure  me  a  favour,  if  this  be  possible,  from  the  person  who  set  me  here.’ 

Ruggieri  asked  what  favour  he  had  in  mind,  and  Gianni  said: 

‘I  see  that  I  must  die,  and  very  soon.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  I  have  been  set  here  back  to  back  with  this  young  woman, 
whom  I  loved  more  dearly  than  life  itself,  being  loved  no  less  deeply  in  return,  I  should  like  us  to  be  turned  face  to  face, 
so  that  I  may  have  the  consolation  of  gazing  into  her  eyes  as  I  depart.’ 

‘With  pleasure!’  exclaimed  Ruggieri,  with  a  laugh.  ‘And  if  I  have  my  way,  you  shall  see  so  much  of  her  that  before  you 
die  you’ll  be  sorry  you  ever  asked  such  a  favour.’ 

Leaving  Gianni,  he  spoke  to  the  men  charged  with  carrying  out  the  sentence,  and  ordered  them  not  to  proceed  any 
further  with-out  new  instructions  from  the  King,  to  whom  he  forthwith  made  his  way.  And  although  he  could  see  that  the 
King  was  extremely  distraught,  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  speaking  his  mind. 

‘My  lord,’  he  said,  ‘what  injury  have  you  suffered  from  the  two  young  people  you  have  sentenced  to  be  burnt  down 
there  in  the  square?’ 

The  King  told  him,  and  Ruggieri  continued: 

‘They  have  done  wrong,  and  well  deserve  to  be  punished,  but  not  by  you;  for  although  wrongdoing  requires  a 
punishment,  good  deeds  require  a  reward,  to  say  nothing  of  pardon  and  clemency.  Do  you  realize  who  these  people  are 
that  you  are  so  eager  to  put  to  death  at  the  stake?’ 

The  King  replied  that  he  did  not  know  them,  whereupon  Ruggieri  said: 

‘Then  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  tell  you,  so  that  you  will  see  how  unwise  it  is  for  you  to  let  yourself  be  carried 
away  by  your  anger.  The  young  man  is  the  son  of  Landolfo  of  Procida,  blood-brother  to  Messer  Gianni  of  Procida, 
through  whose  efforts  you  became  King  and  master  of  this  island.  The  girl  is  the  daughter  of  Marin  Bolgaro,  without 
whose  power  and  influence  Ischia  would  be  lost  to  you  tomorrow.7  What  is  more,  these  two  youngsters  have  long  been  in 
love  with  one  another,  and  it  was  not  out  of  any  disrespect  towards  your  royal  highness,  but  rather  through  being 
constrained  by  their  love,  that  they  committed  this  sin  of  theirs  -  if  sin  is  a  suitable  word  to  describe  the  things  young 
people  do  in  the  cause  of  love.  Why,  then,  should  you  wish  to  have  them  put  to  death,  when  you  ought  to  be  entertaining 
them  right  royally  and  bestowing  precious  gifts  upon  them?’ 

On  realizing  that  Ruggieri  must  be  speaking  the  truth,  the  King  was  not  only  filled  with  horror  over  what  he  was 
proposing  to  do,  but  bitterly  regretted  the  action  he  had  already  taken.  So  he  promptly  sent  word  that  the  two  young 
lovers  were  to  be  released  from  the  stake  and  brought  into  his  presence.  These  orders  were  carried  out,  and  after 
inquiring  fully  into  their  condition,  the  King  decided  that  he  must  make  amends,  through  largesse  and  hospitality,  for  the 
indignity  he  had  caused  them  to  suffer.  He  therefore  had  them  newly  clothed  in  courtly  attire,  and  arranged,  by  their 
mutual  consent,  for  Gianni  and  the  girl  to  be  married.  And  finally  he  sent  them  back,  well  content  and  laden  with 
magnificent  presents,  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  come.  There  they  were  received  with  tremendous  rejoicing,  and 
long  thereafter  lived  in  joy  and  happiness  together. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Teodoro  falls  in  love  with  Violante,  the  daughter  of  his  master ,  Messer  Amerigo.  He  gets  her  with  child ,  and  is  sentenced  to  die  on 
the  gallows.  But  whilst  he  is  being  whipped  along  the  road  to  his  execution,  he  is  recognized  by  his  father  and  set  at  liberty,  after 
which  he  and  Violante  become  husband  and  wife. 

All  the  ladies  were  on  tenterhooks,  anxiously  wondering  whether  the  two  lovers  would  be  burnt,  and  on  learning  that 
they  had  escaped,  they  all  rejoiced  and  offered  thanks  to  God.  Then,  having  heard  the  end  of  the  story,  the  queen 
entrusted  the  telling  of  the  next  to  Lauretta,  who  cheerfully  began  as  follows: 

Fairest  ladies,  there  once  lived  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  during  the  reign  of  good  King  William,1  a  nobleman  called  Messer 
Amerigo  Abate  of  Trapani,2  who  was  blessed  with  many  possessions,  including  a  large  number  of  children.  He  was 
therefore  in  need  of  servants,  and  when  certain  galleys  arrived  from  the  Levant  belonging  to  Genoese  pirates,3  who  had 
captured  a  great  many  children  along  the  Armenian  coast,  he  purchased  a  number  of  them,  believing  them  to  be  Turkish. 
For  the  most  part  they  appeared  to  be  of  rustic,  shepherd  stock,  but  there  was  one,  Teodoro  by  name,  who  seemed  gently 
bred  and  better  looking  than  any  of  the  others. 

Though  he  was  treated  as  a  servant,  Teodoro  was  brought  up  in  the  house  along  with  Messer  Amerigo’s  children,  and 
as  he  grew  older,  being  prompted  by  his  innate  good  breeding  rather  than  by  the  accident  of  his  menial  status,  he’ 
acquired  so  much  poise  and  so  agreeable  a  manner  that  Messer  Amerigo  granted  him  his  freedom.  Supposing  him  to  be  a 
Turk,4  Messer  Amerigo  had  him  baptized  and  re-named  Pietro,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  business  affairs,  taking 
him  deeply  into  his  confidence. 

Side-by-side  with  Messer  Amerigo’s  other  children,  there  grew  up  a  daughter  of  his  called  Violante,5  a  dainty  young 
beauty  who,  as  her  father  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  marry  her  off,  chanced  to  fall  in  love  with  Pietro.  But  whilst  she  loved 
him,  and  held  his  conduct  and  achievements  in  high  esteem,  she  was  too  shy  to  tell  him  so  directly.  Love  spared  her  this 
trouble,  however,  for  Pietro,  having  cast  many  a  furtive  glance  in  her  direction,  fell  so  violently  in  love  with  her  that  he 
felt  unhappy  whenever  she  was  out  of  his  sight.  Since  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong,  he 
was  greatly  afraid  lest  anyone  should  discover  his  secret;  but  the  girl,  who  was  by  no  means  averse  to  his  company, 
divined  his  feelings  towards  her,  and,  in  order  to  bolster  his  confidence,  she  let  it  appear  that  she  was  delighted,  as 
indeed  she  was.  And  on  this  footing  their  relationship  rested  for  some  considerable  time,  neither  of  them  venturing  to  say 
anything  to  the  other,  much  as  they  mutually  desired  to  do  so.  Consumed  by  the  flames  of  love,  they  longed  for  one 
another  with  equal  ardour  till  Fortune,  as  though  deciding  that  they  should  be  united,  found  a  way  for  them  to  dispel  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  by  which  they  were  impeded. 

About  a  mile  away  from  Trapani  itself,  Messer  Amerigo  kept  a  very  charming  property,  to  which  his  wife,  with  their 
daughter  and  various  other  ladies  and  maidservants,  frequently  went  by  way  of  recreation.  Having  gone  there  one  day 
when  the  weather  was  very  hot,  taking  Pietro  with  them,  they  suddenly  found  that  the  sky  had  become  overcast  with 
thick  dark  clouds,  such  as  we  occasionally  observe  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  And  so  the  lady,  not  wishing  to  be  caught 
there  by  the  storm,  set  off  with  her  companions  along  the  road  leading  back  to  Trapani,  making  all  the  haste  they  could. 
But  Pietro  and  Violante,  being  young  and  fit,  soon  found  themselves  well  ahead  of  the  girl’s  mother  and  the  other  ladies, 
perhaps  because  they  were  prompted  no  less  by  their  love  than  by  fear  of  the  weather.  And  when  they  had  drawn  so  far 
ahead  of  the  others  that  they  were  almost  out  of  sight,  there  was  a  series  of  thunderclaps,6  immediately  followed  by  a 
very  heavy  hailstorm,  from  which  the  lady  and  her  companions  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  farm-labourer. 

Pietro  and  the  girl,  having  nowhere  more  convenient  to  take  refuge,  entered  an  old,  abandoned  cottage  that  was 
almost  totally  in  ruins;  and,  having  both  squeezed  in  beneath  the  fragment  of  roof  that  still  remained  intact,  they  were 
forced  by  the  inadequacy  of  their  shelter  to  huddle  up  close  to  one  another.  The  contact  of  their  bodies  made  them  pluck 
up  the  courage  to  disclose  their  amorous  yearnings,  Pietro  being  the  first  to  broach  the  subject  by  saying: 


‘Would  to  God  that  this  hailstorm  would  never  come  to  an  end,  so  that  I  could  remain  here  for  ever!’ 

‘That  would  suit  me  very  well,’  said  the  girl. 

Having  uttered  these  words,  they  went  on  to  hold  and  squeeze  one  another’s  hands,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
embrace  and  then  to  exchange  kisses,  while  the  hailstorm  continued. 

But  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  by  the  time  the  weather  improved  they  had  tasted  Love’s  ultimate  delights  and  arranged 
to  meet  again  in  secret  for  their  mutual  pleasure. 

The  cottage  was  not  far  from  the  city  gate,  and  once  the  storm  was  over  they  went  and  waited  there  for  the  lady,  and 
returned  with  her  to  the  house.  Every  so  often,  employing  the  maximum  of  secrecy  and  discretion,  they  would  meet 
again,  to  their  considerable  enjoyment,  in  the  same  place  as  before.  But  what  happened  in  the  end  was  that  the  girl 
became  pregnant,  much  to  the  dismay  of  both  parties,  whereupon  she  took  various  measures  to  frustrate  the  course  of 
nature  and  miscarry,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

Pietro,  in  fear  of  his  life,  made  up  his  mind  to  flee,  and  told  her  so.  But  on  hearing  this,  the  girl  said: 

‘If  you  go  away,  I  shall  kill  myself  without  fail!’ 

To  which  Pietro,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  replied: 

‘But,  my  lady,  how  can  you  possibly  want  me  to  remain  here?  Our  offence  will  be  brought  to  light  by  your  pregnancy. 
And  whereas  you  will  be  readily  forgiven,  I  shall  be  the  poor  wretch  who  has  to  suffer  the  penalty  for  your  sin  and  my 
own.’ 

‘My  sin  will  be  only  too  obvious,  Pietro,’  she  replied,  ‘but  rest  assured  that  your  own  will  never  be  discovered  unless 
you  reveal  it  yourself.’ 

Whereupon  Pietro  said: 

‘Since  you  have  given  me  this  promise,  I  shall  stay;  but  take  good  care  not  to  break  it.’ 

The  girl  did  all  she  possibly  could  to  conceal  her  condition,  but  one  day,  seeing  that  she  could  hide  it  no  longer  on 
account  of  the  swelling  of  her  body,  she  went  to  her  mother  in  floods  of  tears  and  made  a  full  confession,  imploring  her 
to  rescue  her  from  harm. 

The  lady  was  utterly  appalled,  and  admonished  her  severely,  demanding  to  know  how  it  had  come  about.  So  as  to 
protect  Pietro,  the  girl  invented  a  tale  containing  a  garbled  version  of  the  facts,  which  the  lady  believed,  and  in  order  to 
conceal  her  daughter’s  transgression  she  sent  her  away  to  a  property  of  theirs  in  the  country.  Messer  Amerigo  very  rarely 
set  foot  in  this  particular  place,  and  her  mother  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  would  be  going  there,  but  just  as  the 
time  came  for  the  girl  to  be  delivered,  it  so  happened  that  on  his  way  back  from  a  hawking  expedition  he  was  passing 
directly  beside  the  room  where  his  daughter  was  in  labour.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  he  heard  the  girl  shrieking,  as 
women  are  wont  to  do  at  such  times,  and  he  therefore  walked  straight  in  to  inquire  what  was  going  on. 

On  seeing  her  husband  arrive,  the  lady  rose  to  her  feet  in  dismay  and  explained  what  had  happened  to  their  daughter. 
But  being  less  credulous  than  his  wife,  he  maintained  it  was  not  possible  for  the  girl  to  be  ignorant  of  who  had  got  her 
with  child,  and  said  he  would  ferret  out  the  facts,  come  what  may.  Let  her  tell  him  the  truth,  therefore,  and  she  would  be 
restored  to  his  favour;  otherwise,  she  could  expect  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy. 

The  lady  did  her  utmost  to  persuade  her  husband  to  rest  content  with  the  story  which  she  herself  had  accepted,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Brandishing  his  sword,  he  rushed  over  in  a  towering  rage  to  the  bedside  of  his  daughter,  who  meanwhile,  as 
her  mother  was  conversing  with  her  father,  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  he  said: 

‘Either  you  reveal  the  name  of  this  child’s  father,  or  you  shall  die  forthwith.’ 

Fearing  she  would  be  killed,  the  girl  broke  her  promise  to  Pietro  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything  that  had 
passed  between  them,  whereupon  the  knight  raved  and  stormed  like  a  madman,  and  barely  managed  to  restrain  himself 
from  putting  her  to  death.  However,  after  speaking  his  mind  in  no  uncertain  terms,  he  remounted  his  horse  and  rode  off 


to  Trapani,  where  he  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Viceroy,7  a  certain  Messer  Currado,  about  the  injury  Pietro  had  done 
him.  Since  he  was  unprepared  for  this  turn  of  events,  Pietro  was  promptly  taken  into  custody,  and  on  being  put  to  the 
torture,  he  made  a  full  confession. 

A  few  days  later  the  Viceroy  sentenced  him  to  be  whipped  through  the  town  and  then  hanged  by  the  neck.  And  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  two  lovers  and  their  child  should  all  perish  at  the  same  time,  Messer  Amerigo,  whose  anger  was 
by  no  means  appeased  by  the  destruction  of  Pietro,  mixed  some  poison  with  wine  in  a  goblet  and  handed  it  to  one  of  his 
servants  together  with  an  unsheathed  dagger,  saying: 

‘Go  with  this  goblet  and  this  dagger  to  Violante,  and  tell  her  in  my  name  that  she  is  to  die  forthwith  by  whichever  of 
the  two  means  she  prefers,  the  poison  or  the  steel.  Tell  her  she  is  to  do  it  at  once,  otherwise  I  shall  see  that  she  is  burnt 
alive,  as  she  deserves,  in  the  presence  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  town.  This  done,  you  are  to  take  the  child  which 
was  born  to  her  the  other  day,  dash  its  head  against  a  wall,  and  cast  it  away  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs.’ 

As  soon  as  the  cruel  father  had  passed  this  savage  sentence  on  his  daughter  and  grandchild,  the  servant,  who  was 
more  disposed  to  evil  than  to  good,  took  his  leave. 

Meanwhile  Pietro,  having  been  condemned  to  die,  was  being  whipped  along  to  the  gallows  by  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  procession  took  it  into  their  heads  to  pass  in  front  of  an  inn  where  three  Armenian  noblemen 
were  staying.  These  latter  were  ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Armenia,8  on  their  way  to  Rome  in  order  to  negotiate  with 
the  Pope  on  very  important  matters  connected  with  a  crusade  that  was  about  to  be  launched.  Having  broken  their 
journey  at  Trapani  for  a  few  days’  rest  and  relaxation,  they  had  been  lavishly  entertained  by  the  noblemen  of  the  town, 
and  by  Messer  Amerigo  in  particular.  And  on  hearing  Pietro’s  escort  passing  the  inn,  they  came  to  a  window  and  peered 
out. 

One  of  the  three  ambassadors,  an  elderly  gentleman  who  wielded  great  authority  and  whose  name  was  Phineas,  fixed 
his  gaze  on  Pietro,  who  was  stripped  to  the  waist  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  perceived  that  on  his  chest 
there  was  a  large  red  spot,  which  was  not  painted  on  the  skin  but  imprinted  there  by  Nature,  being  what  the  women  in 
this  part  of  the  world  describe  as  a  strawberry  mark.  On  seeing  this,  he  was  at  once  reminded  of  a  son  of  his  who  had 
been  abducted  by  pirates  from  the  shore  at  Lajazzo9  some  fifteen  years  earlier  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  Having 
made  a  mental  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  poor  wretch  who  was  being  scourged,  he  calculated  that  his  son,  if  he  were  still 
alive,  would  be  roughly  the  same  age.  Hence,  because  of  the  mark  on  the  youth’s  chest,  he  began  to  suspect  that  this  was 
his  own  son;  and  he  thought  to  himself  that  if  this  were  indeed  the  case,  the  youth  would  still  remember  his  name  and 
that  of  his  father,  as  well  as  one  or  two  words  of  the  Armenian  language. 

So  when  the  youth  came  within  earshot,  Phineas  called  out: 

‘Theodor!’ 

As  soon  as  he  heard  this  cry,  Pietro  raised  his  head,  whereupon  Phineas  addressed  him  in  Armenian,  saying: 

‘Where  do  you  come  from?  Whose  son  are  you?’ 

The  soldiers  escorting  him  halted  in  deference  to  the  great  man,  allowing  Pietro  to  reply: 

‘I  am  from  Armenia,  my  father’s  name  was  Phineas,  and  I  was  brought  here  as  a  child  by  strangers.’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  Phineas  knew  for  certain  that  this  was  the  son  he  had  lost.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
descended  with  his  companions  and  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  to  embrace  him.  He  then  removed  the  exquisite 
silken  cloak  he  was  wearing,  threw  it  over  the  young  man’s  shoulders,  and  asked  the  leader  of  the  execution-party  to  be 
good  enough  to  wait  there  until  he  received  the  order  to  proceed.  The  man  readily  agreed  to  do  so. 

Phineas  was  already  aware  of  the  reason  for  which  the  young  man  was  being  led  away  to  his  death,  for  it  had  been 
bruited  all  over  the  town,  and  he  therefore  hurried  off  with  his  companions  and  their  retinue  to  Messer  Currado,  whom 
he  addressed  as  follows: 

‘Sir,  this  fellow  whom  you  are  sending  to  die  as  a  slave  is  my  own  son,  a  freeman,  and  he  is  prepared  to  plight  his 


troth  to  the  girl  he  is  alleged  to  have  robbed  of  her  virginity.  I  beg  you  therefore  to  postpone  the  execution  until  it  is 
known  whether  she  will  have  him  as  her  husband,  for  otherwise  you  may  find  that  you  have  acted  illegally.’ 

On  hearing  that  the  youth  was  the  son  of  Phineas,  Messer  Currado  was  filled  with  astonishment.  Having  uttered  one 
or  two  apologetic  phrases  concerning  the  wayward  ness  of  Fortune,  he  agreed  that  Phineas  had  proved  his  case,  and  got 
him  to  return  forthwith  to  the  inn.  He  then  sent  for  Messer  Amerigo  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 

Believing  his  daughter  and  grandchild  to  be  already  dead,  Messer  Amerigo  was  the  most  repentant  man  on  earth,  for 
he  realized  full  well  that  if  only  she  were  still  alive,  it  would  be  possible  to  set  the  whole  affair  to  rights.  However,  just  in 
case  his  instructions  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  he  was  still  in  time  to  countermand  them,  he  sent  a  message  post-haste 
to  the  place  where  his  daughter  was. 

The  messenger  found  that  the  servant  who  had  been  sent  by  Messer  Amerigo,  having  set  the  knife  and  poison  in  front 
of  the  girl,  was  bombarding  her  with  abuse  for  taking  so  long  to  make  up  her  mind,  and  trying  to  coerce  her  into 
choosing  between  the  two.  But  on  hearing  his  master’s  latest  command,  he  stopped  tormenting  her,  returned  to  Messer 
Amerigo,  and  told  him  how  matters  stood.  Feeling  greatly  relieved,  Messer  Amerigo  made  his  way  to  the  place  where 
Phineas  was  staying,  and,  choking  back  his  tears,  he  apologized  as  best  he  could  for  what  had  happened,  declaring  that  if 
Theodor  wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  he  would  be  delighted  to  let  him  have  her. 

Phineas  gladly  accepted  his  apologies,  and  replied: 

‘I  intend  that  my  son  should  marry  your  daughter.  And  if  he  should  raise  any  objection  to  doing  so,  let  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  be  carried  out.’ 

Being  thus  in  agreement,  Phineas  and  Messer  Amerigo  went  to  Pietro,  who,  though  delighted  at  having  found  his 
father  again,  was  still  in  great  fear  of  being  put  to  death,  and  they  inquired  into  his  own  wishes  on  the  subject. 

On  hearing  that  Violante  would  marry  him  if  he  so  wished,  Theodor  was  filled  with  such  transports  of  joy  that  he  had 
the  sensation  of  passing  from  Hell  into  Heaven  at  a  single  bound;  and  he  said  that  if  this  was  what  the  two  fathers  were 
proposing,  he  could  only  regard  it  as  the  greatest  of  favours. 

They  therefore  sent  someone  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  girl  herself,  who  after  some  time,  having  learned  what  had 
happened  to  Theodor  and  what  was  being  proposed,  ceased  to  be  the  saddest  woman  alive,  awaiting  only  death  to  put  an 
end  to  her  misery.  Giving  some  credence  to  the  messenger’s  words,  she  began  to  take  a  slightly  rosier  view  of  her 
circumstances,  and  replied  that  if  she  were  to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  the  matter,  nothing  would  make  her  happier 
than  to  marry  Theodor;  but  at  all  events  she  would  do  whatever  her  father  ordered. 

By  mutual  consent,  therefore,  the  girl’s  betrothal  was  announced  and  a  very  great  feast  was  held,  to  the  immense 
pleasure  of  all  the  townspeople.  Putting  her  infant  son  out  to  nurse,  the  girl  recovered  her  strength,  and  before  very  long 
she  appeared  more  lovely  than  ever.  On  rising  from  her  confinement,  she  presented  herself  to  Phineas,  whose  return  from 
Rome  everyone  had  meanwhile  been  awaiting,  and  greeted  him  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a  father.  Phineas,  delighted 
to  have  acquired  so  beautiful  a  daughter-in-law,  saw  to  it  that  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  grand  manner,  with 
much  feasting  and  merrymaking,  and  from  then  on  he  always  looked  upon  Violante  as  his  daughter.  A  few  days  after  the 
nuptials,  he  took  ship  with  her,  his  son,  and  his  infant  grandson,  and  sailed  away  with  them  to  Lajazzo,  where  the  two 
lovers  lived  in  comfort  and  happiness  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


In  his  love  for  a  young  lady  of  the  Traversari  family,  Nastagio  degli  Onesti  squanders  his  wealth  without  being  loved  in  return.  He 
is  entreated  by  his  friends  to  leave  the  city,  and  goes  away  to  Classe,  where  he  sees  a  girl  being  hunted  down  and  killed  by  a 
horseman,  and  devoured  by  a  brace  of  hounds.  He  then  invites  his  kinsfolk  and  the  lady  he  loves  to  a  banquet,  where  this  same 
girl  is  tom  to  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  his  beloved,  who,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  accepts  Nastagio  as  her  husband. 

No  sooner  did  Lauretta  fall  silent,  than  at  the  bidding  of  the  queen  Filomena  began  as  follows: 

Adorable  ladies,  just  as  our  pity  is  commended,  so  is  our  cruelty  severely  punished  by  divine  justice.  And  in  order  to 
prove  this  to  you,  as  well  as  to  give  you  an  incentive  for  banishing  all  cruelty  from  your  hearts,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
story  as  delightful  as  it  is  full  of  pathos. 

In  Ravenna,1  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Romagna,  there  once  used  to  live  a  great  many  nobles  and  men  of  property, 
among  them  a  young  man  called  Nastagio  degli  Onesti,  who  had  inherited  an  incredibly  large  fortune  on  the  deaths  of  his 
father  and  one  of  his  uncles.  Being  as  yet  unmarried,  he  fell  in  love,  as  is  the  way  with  young  men,  with  a  daughter  of 
Messer  Paolo  Traversari,  a  girl  of  far  more  noble  lineage  than  his  own,  whose  love  he  hoped  to  win  by  dint  of  his 
accomplishments.  But  though  these  were  very  considerable,  and  splendid,  and  laudable,  far  from  promoting  his  cause 
they  appeared  to  damage  it,  inasmuch  as  the  girl  he  loved  was  persistently  cruel,  harsh  and  unfriendly  towards  him.  And 
on  account  possibly  of  her  singular  beauty,  or  perhaps  because  of  her  exalted  rank,  she  became  so  haughty  and 
contemptuous  of  him  that  she  positively  loathed  him  and  everything  he  stood  for. 

All  of  this  was  so  difficult  for  Nastagio  to  bear  that  he  was  frequently  seized,  after  much  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  with  the  longing  to  kill  himself  out  of  sheer  despair.  But,  having  stayed  his  hand,  he  would  then  decide  that  he 
must  give  her  up  altogether,  or  learn  if  possible  to  hate  her  as  she  hated  him.  All  such  resolutions  were  unavailing, 
however,  for  the  more  his  hopes  dwindled,  the  greater  his  love  seemed  to  grow. 

As  the  young  man  persisted  in  wooing  the  girl  and  spending  money  like  water,  certain  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  danger  of  exhausting  both  himself  and  his  inheritance.  They  therefore  implored  and  advised 
him  to  leave  Ravenna  and  go  to  live  for  a  while  in  some  other  place,  with  the  object  of  curtailing  both  his  wooing  and  his 
spending.  Nastagio  rejected  this  advice  as  often  as  it  was  offered,  but  they  eventually  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  could 
not  refuse  them  any  longer,  and  agreed  to  do  as  they  suggested.  Having  mustered  an  enormous  baggage -train,  as  though 
he  were  intending  to  go  to  France  or  Spain  or  some  other  remote  part  of  the  world,  he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  forth  from 
Ravenna  with  several  of  his  friends,  and  repaired  to  a  place  which  is  known  as  Classe,  some  three  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  Having  sent  for  a  number  of  tents  and  pavilions,  he  told  his  companions  that  this  was  where  he  intended  to  stay,  and 
that  they  could  all  go  back  to  Ravenna.  So  Nastagio  pitched  his  camp  in  this  place,  and  began  to  live  in  as  fine  and  lordly 
a  fashion  as  any  man  ever  born,  from  time  to  time  inviting  various  groups  of  friends  to  dine  or  breakfast  with  him,  as  had 
always  been  his  custom. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  Friday  morning  towards  the  beginning  of  May,2  the  weather  being  very  fine,  Nastagio 
fell  to  thinking  about  his  cruel  mistress.  Having  ordered  his  servants  to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices  so  that  he  could 
meditate  at  greater  leisure,  he  sauntered  off,  lost  in  thought,  and  his  steps  led  him  straight  into  the  pinewoods.  The  fifth 
hour  of  the  day  was  already  spent,  and  he  had  advanced  at  least  half  a  mile  into  the  woods,  oblivious  of  food  and 
everything  else,  when  suddenly  he  seemed  to  hear  a  woman  giving  vent  to  dreadful  wailing  and  ear-splitting  screams.  His 
pleasant  reverie  being  thus  interrupted,  he  raised  his  head  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  he 
was  in  the  pinewoods.  Furthermore,  on  looking  straight  ahead  he  caught  sight  of  a  naked  woman,  young  and  very 
beautiful,  who  was  running  through  a  dense  thicket  of  shrubs  and  briars  towards  the  very  spot  where  he  was  standing. 

The  woman’s  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  flesh  was  all  torn  by  the  briars  and  brambles,  and  she  was  sobbing  and  screaming 
for  mercy.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  a  pair  of  big,  fierce  mastiffs  were  running  at  the  girl’s  heels,  one  on  either  side,  and  every 
so  often  they  caught  up  with  her  and  savaged  her.  Finally,  bringing  up  the  rear  he  saw  a  swarthy-looking  knight,  his  face 


contorted  with  anger,  who  was  riding  a  jet-black  steed  and  brandishing  a  rapier,  and  who,  in  terms  no  less  abusive  than 
terrifying,  was  threatening  to  kill  her. 

This  spectacle  struck  both  terror  and  amazement  into  Nastagio’s  breast,  to  say  nothing  of  compassion  for  the  hapless 
woman,  a  sentiment  that  in  its  turn  engendered  the  desire  to  rescue  her  from  such  agony  and  save  her  life,  if  this  were 
possible.  But  on  finding  that  he  was  unarmed,  he  hastily  took  up  a  branch  of  a  tree  to  serve  as  a  cudgel,  and  prepared  to 
ward  off  the  dogs  and  do  battle  with  the  knight.  When  the  latter  saw  what  he  was  doing,  he  shouted  to  him  from  a 
distance: 

‘Keep  out  of  this,  Nastagio!  Leave  me  and  the  dogs  to  give  this  wicked  sinner  her  deserts!’ 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the  dogs  seized  the  girl  firmly  by  the  haunches  and  brought  her  to  a  halt.  When  the 
knight  reached  the  spot  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  Nastagio  went  up  to  him  saying: 

‘I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  or  how  you  come  to  know  my  name;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  gross  outrage  for  an 
armed  knight  to  try  and  kill  a  naked  woman,  and  to  set  dogs  upon  her  as  though  she  were  a  savage  beast.  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  defend  her,  of  that  you  may  be  sure.’ 

Whereupon  the  knight  said: 

‘I  was  a  fellow  citizen  of  yours,  Nastagio,  my  name  was  Guido  degli  Anastagi,  and  you  were  still  a  little  child  when  I 
fell  in  love  with  this  woman.  I  loved  her  far  more  deeply  than  you  love  that  Traversari  girl  of  yours,  but  her  pride  and 
cruelty  led  me  to  such  a  pass  that,  one  day,  I  killed  myself  in  sheer  despair  with  this  rapier  that  you  see  in  my  hand,  and 
thus  I  am  condemned  to  eternal  punishment.  My  death  pleased  her  beyond  measure,  but  shortly  thereafter  she  too  died, 
and  because  she  had  sinned  by  her  cruelty  and  by  gloating  over  my  sufferings,  and  was  quite  unrepentant,  being 
convinced  that  she  was  more  of  a  saint  than  a  sinner,  she  too  was  condemned  to  the  pains  of  Hell.  No  sooner  was  she  cast 
into  Hell  than  we  were  both  given  a  special  punishment,  which  consisted  in  her  case  of  fleeing  before  me,  and  in  my  own 
of  pursuing  her  as  though  she  were  my  mortal  enemy  rather  than  the  woman  with  whom  I  was  once  so  deeply  in  love. 
Every  time  I  catch  up  with  her,  I  kill  her  with  this  same  rapier  by  which  I  took  my  own  life;  then  I  slit  her  back  open,  and 
(as  you  will  now  observe  for  yourself)  I  tear  from  her  body  that  hard,  cold  heart  to  which  neither  love  nor  pity  could  ever 
gain  access,  and  together  with  the  rest  of  her  entrails  I  cast  it  to  these  dogs  to  feed  upon. 

‘Within  a  short  space  of  time,  as  ordained  by  the  power  and  justice  of  God,  she  springs  to  her  feet  as  though  she  had 
not  been  dead  at  all,  and  her  agonizing  flight  begins  all  over  again,  with  the  dogs  and  myself  in  pursuit.  Every  Friday  at 
this  hour  I  overtake  her  in  this  part  of  the  woods,  and  slaughter  her  in  the  manner  you  are  about  to  observe;  but  you  must 
not  imagine  that  we  are  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  because  on  the  remaining  days  I  hunt  her  down  in  other  places 
where  she  was  cruel  to  me  in  thought  and  deed.  As  you  can  see  for  yourself,  I  am  no  longer  her  lover  but  her  enemy,  and 
in  this  guise  I  am  obliged  to  pursue  her  for  the  same  number  of  years  as  the  months  of  her  cruelty  towards  me.  Stand 
aside,  therefore,  and  let  me  carry  out  the  judgement  of  God.  Do  not  try  to  oppose  what  you  cannot  prevent.’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  Nastagio  was  shaken  to  the  core,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  hair  on  his  head  that  was  not 
standing  on  end,  and  he  stepped  back  to  fix  his  gaze  on  the  unfortunate  girl,  waiting  in  fear  and  trembling  to  see  what 
the  knight  would  do  to  her.  This  latter,  having  finished  speaking,  pounced  like  a  mad  dog,  rapier  in  hand,  upon  the  girl, 
who  was  kneeling  before  him,  held  by  the  two  mastiffs,  and  screaming  for  mercy  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Applying  all  his 
strength,  the  knight  plunged  his  rapier  into  the  middle  of  her  breast  and  out  again  at  the  other  side,  whereupon  the  girl 
fell  on  her  face,  still  sobbing  and  screaming,  whilst  the  knight,  having  laid  hold  of  a  dagger,  slashed  open  her  back, 
extracted  her  heart  and  everything  else  around  it,  and  hurled  it  to  the  two  mastiffs,  who  devoured  it  greedily  on  the 
instant.  But  before  very  long  the  girl  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet  as  though  none  of  these  things  had  happened,  and  sped  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  being  pursued  by  the  dogs,  who  kept  tearing  away  at  her  flesh  as  she  ran.  Remounting  his 
horse,  and  seizing  his  rapier,  the  knight  too  began  to  give  chase,  and  within  a  short  space  of  time  they  were  so  far  away 
that  Nastagio  could  no  longer  see  them. 


For  some  time  after  bearing  witness  to  these  events,  Nastagio  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  out  of  fear  and  compassion,  but 
after  a  while  it  occurred  to  him  that  since  this  scene  was  enacted  every  Friday,  it  ought  to  prove  very  useful  to  him.  So  he 
marked  the  place  and  returned  to  his  servants;  and  when  the  time  seemed  ripe,  he  sent  for  his  friends  and  kinsfolk,  and 
said  to  them: 

‘For  some  little  time  you  have  been  urging  me  to  desist  from  wooing  this  hostile  mistress  of  mine  and  place  a  curb  on 
my  extravagance,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so  on  condition  that  you  obtain  for  me  a  single  favour,  which  is  this:  that  on 
Friday  next  you  arrange  for  Messer  Paolo  Traversari  and  his  wife  and  daughter  and  all  their  womenfolk,  together  with 
any  other  lady  you  care  to  invite,  to  join  me  in  this  place  for  breakfast.  My  reason  for  wanting  this  will  become  apparent 
to  you  on  the  day  itself.’ 

They  thought  this  a  very  trifling  commission  for  them  to  undertake,  and  promised  him  they  would  do  it.  On  their 
return  to  Ravenna,  they  invited  all  the  people  he  had  specified.  And  although  they  had  a  hard  job,  when  the  time  came, 
in  persuading  Nastagio’s  beloved  to  go,  she  nevertheless  went  there  along  with  the  others. 

Nastagio  saw  to  it  that  a  magnificent  banquet  was  prepared,  and  had  the  tables  placed  beneath  the  pine-trees  in  such 
a  way  as  to  surround  the  place  where  he  had  witnessed  the  massacre  of  the  cruel  lady.  Moreover,  in  seating  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  table,  he  so  arranged  matters  that  the  girl  he  loved  sat  directly  facing  the  spot  where  the  scene  would 
be  enacted. 

The  last  course  had  already  been  served,  when  they  all  began  to  hear  the  agonized  yells  of  the  fugitive  girl.  Everyone 
was  greatly  astonished  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  but  nobody  was  able  to  say.  So  they  all  stood  up  to  see  if  they 
could  find  out  what  was  going  on,  and  caught  sight  of  the  wailing  girl,  together  with  the  knight  and  the  dogs.  And  shortly 
thereafter  they  came  into  the  very  midst  of  the  company. 

Everyone  began  shouting  and  bawling  at  the  dogs  and  the  knight,  and  several  people  rushed  forward  to  the  girl’s 
assistance;  but  the  knight,  by  repeating  to  them  the  story  he  had  related  to  Nastagio,  not  only  caused  them  to  retreat  but 
filled  them  all  with  terror  and  amazement.  And  when  he  dealt  with  the  girl  in  the  same  way  as  before,  all  the  ladies 
present  (many  of  whom,  being  related  either  to  the  suffering  girl  or  to  the  knight,  still  remembered  his  great  love  and  the 
manner  of  his  death)  wept  as  plaintively  as  though  what  they  had  witnessed  had  been  done  to  themselves. 

When  the  spectacle  was  at  an  end,  and  the  knight  and  the  lady  had  gone,  they  all  began  to  talk  about  what  they  had 
seen.  But  none  was  stricken  with  so  much  terror  as  the  cruel  maiden  loved  by  Nastagio,  for  she  had  heard  and  seen 
everything  distinctly  and  realized  that  these  matters  had  more  to  do  with  herself  than  with  any  of  the  other  guests,  in 
view  of  the  harshness  she  had  always  displayed  towards  Nastagio;  consequently,  she  already  had  the  sensation  of  fleeing 
before  her  enraged  suitor,  with  the  mastiffs  tearing  away  at  her  haunches. 

So  great  was  the  fear  engendered  within  her  by  this  episode,  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  similar  fate  she  converted  her 
enmity  into  love;  and,  seizing  the  earliest  opportunity  (which  came  to  her  that  very  evening),  she  privily  sent  a  trusted 
maidservant  to  Nastagio,  requesting  him  to  be  good  enough  to  call  upon  her,  as  she  was  ready  to  do  anything  he  desired. 
Nastagio  was  overjoyed,  and  told  her  so  in  his  reply,  but  added  that  if  she  had  no  objection  he  preferred  to  combine  his 
pleasure  with  the  preservation  of  her  good  name,  by  making  her  his  lawful  wedded  wife. 

Knowing  that  she  alone  was  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  she  and  Nastagio  were  not  already  married,  the  girl  readily  sent 
him  her  consent.  And  so,  acting  as  her  own  intermediary,  she  announced  to  her  father  and  mother,  to  their  enormous 
satisfaction,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  become  Nastagio’s  wife.  On  the  following  Sunday  Nastagio  married  her,  and 
after  celebrating  their  nuptials  they  settled  down  to  a  long  and  happy  life  together. 

Their  marriage  was  by  no  means  the  only  good  effect  to  be  produced  by  this  horrible  apparition,  for  from  that  day 
forth  the  ladies  of  Ravenna  in  general  were  so  frightened  by  it  that  they  became  much  more  tractable  to  men’s  pleasures 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  past. 


NINTH  STORY 


In  courting  a  lady  who  does  not  return  his  love,  Federigo  degli  Alberighi  spends  the  whole  of  his  substance,  being  left  with  nothing 
but  a  falcon,  which,  since  his  larder  is  bare,  he  offers  to  his  lady  to  eat  when  she  calls  to  see  him  at  his  house.  On  discovering  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  she  has  a  change  of  heart,  accepts  him  as  her  husband,  and  makes  a  rich  man  of  him. 

Once  Filomena  had  finished,  the  queen,  finding  that  there  was  no  one  left  to  speak  apart  from  herself  (Dioneo  being 
excluded  from  the  reckoning  because  of  his  privilege),  smiled  cheerfully  and  said: 

It  is  now  my  own  turn  to  address  you,  and  I  shall  gladly  do  so,  dearest  ladies,  with  a  story  similar  in  some  respects  to 
the  one  we  have  just  heard.  This  I  have  chosen,  not  only  to  acquaint  you  with  the  power  of  your  beauty  over  men  of 
noble  spirit,  but  so  that  you  may  learn  to  choose  for  yourselves,  whenever  necessary,  the  persons  on  whom  to  bestow 
your  largesse,  instead  of  always  leaving  these  matters  to  be  decided  for  you  by  Fortune,  who,  as  it  happens,  nearly  always 
scatters  her  gifts  with  more  abundance  than  discretion. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  Coppo  di  Borghese  Domenichi,1  who  once  used  to  live  in  our  city  and  possibly  lives  there 
still,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  men  of  our  century,  a  person  worthy  of  eternal  fame,  who  achieved  his  position  of 
pre-eminence  by  dint  of  his  character  and  abilities  rather  than  by  his  noble  lineage,  frequently  took  pleasure  during  his 
declining  years  in  discussing  incidents  from  the  past  with  his  neighbours  and  other  folk.  In  this  pastime  he  excelled  all 
others,  for  he  was  more  coherent,  possessed  a  superior  memory,  and  spoke  with  greater  eloquence.  He  had  a  fine 
repertoire,  including  a  tale  he  frequently  told  concerning  a  young  Florentine  called  Federigo,  the  son  of  Messer  Filippo 
Alberighi,2  who  for  his  deeds  of  chivalry  and  courtly  manners  was  more  highly  spoken  of  than  any  other  squire  in 
Tuscany.  In  the  manner  of  most  young  men  of  gentle  breeding,  Federigo  lost  his  heart  to  a  noble  lady,  whose  name  was 
Monna  Giovanna,  and  who  in  her  time  was  considered  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  adorable  women  to  be  found  in 
Florence.  And  with  the  object  of  winning  her  love,  he  rode  at  the  ring,  tilted,  gave  sumptuous  banquets,  and  distributed  a 
large  number  of  gifts,  spending  money  without  any  restraint  whatsoever.  But  since  she  was  no  less  chaste  than  she  was 
fair,  the  lady  took  no  notice,  either  of  the  things  that  were  done  in  her  honour,  or  of  the  person  who  did  them. 

In  this  way,  spending  far  more  than  he  could  afford  and  deriving  no  profit  in  return,  Federigo  lost  his  entire  fortune 
(as  can  easily  happen)  and  reduced  himself  to  poverty,  being  left  with  nothing  other  than  a  tiny  little  farm,  which 
produced  an  income  just  sufficient  for  him  to  live  very  frugally,  and  one  falcon  of  the  finest  breed  in  the  whole  world. 
Since  he  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  ever,  and  felt  unable  to  go  on  living  the  sort  of  life  in  Florence  to  which  he  aspired,  he 
moved  out  to  Campi,3  where  his  little  farm  happened  to  be  situated.  Having  settled  in  the  country,  he  went  hunting  as 
often  as  possible  with  his  falcon,  and,  without  seeking  assistance  from  anyone,  he  patiently  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of 
poverty. 

Now  one  day,  while  Federigo  was  living  in  these  straitened  circumstances,  the  husband  of  Monna  Giovanna  happened 
to  fall  ill,  and,  realizing  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he  drew  up  his  will.  He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  in  his  will  he  left 
everything  to  his  son,  who  was  just  growing  up,  further  stipulating  that,  if  his  son  should  die  without  legitimate  issue,  his 
estate  should  go  to  Monna  Giovanna,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  deeply  devoted. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  died,  leaving  Monna  Giovanna  a  widow,  and  every  summer,  in  accordance  with  Florentine 
custom,  she  went  away  with  her  son  to  a  country  estate  of  theirs,  which  was  very  near  Federigo’s  farm.  Consequently  this 
young  lad  of  hers  happened  to  become  friendly  with  Federigo,  acquiring  a  passion  for  birds  and  dogs;  and,  having  often 
seen  Federigo’s  falcon  in  flight,  he  became  fascinated  by  it  and  longed  to  own  it,  but  since  he  could  see  that  Federigo  was 
deeply  attached  to  the  bird,  he  never  ventured  to  ask  him  for  it. 

And  there  the  matter  rested,  when,  to  the  consternation  of  his  mother,  the  boy  happened  to  be  taken  ill.  Being  her 
only  child,  he  was  the  apple  of  his  mother’s  eye,  and  she  sat  beside  his  bed  the  whole  day  long,  never  ceasing  to  comfort 
him.  Every  so  often  she  asked  him  whether  there  was  anything  he  wanted,  imploring  him  to  tell  her  what  it  was,  because 
if  it  was  possible  to  acquire  it,  she  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  it  for  him. 


After  hearing  this  offer  repeated  for  the  umpteenth  time,  the  boy  said: 

‘Mother,  if  you  could  arrange  for  me  to  have  Federigo’s  falcon,  I  believe  I  should  soon  get  better.’ 

On  hearing  this  request,  the  lady  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  and  began  to  consider  what  she  could  do  about  it. 
Knowing  that  Federigo  had  been  in  love  with  her  for  a  long  time,  and  that  she  had  never  deigned  to  cast  so  much  as  a 
single  glance  in  his  direction,  she  said  to  herself:  ‘How  can  I  possibly  go  to  him,  or  even  send  anyone,  to  ask  him  for  this 
falcon,  which  to  judge  from  all  I  have  heard  is  the  finest  that  ever  flew,  as  well  as  being  the  only  thing  that  keeps  him 
alive?  And  how  can  I  be  so  heartless  as  to  deprive  so  noble  a  man  of  his  one  remaining  pleasure?’ 

Her  mind  filled  with  reflections  of  this  sort,  she  remained  silent,  not  knowing  what  answer  to  make  to  her  son’s 
request,  even  though  she  was  quite  certain  that  the  falcon  was  hers  for  the  asking. 

At  length,  however,  her  maternal  instincts  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  she  resolved,  come  what  may,  to  satisfy  the 
child  by  going  in  person  to  Federigo  to  collect  the  bird  and  bring  it  back  to  him.  And  so  she  replied: 

‘Bear  up,  my  son,  and  see  whether  you  can  start  feeling  any  better.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  shall  go  and  fetch  it  for 
you  first  thing  tomorrow  morning.’ 

Next  morning,  taking  another  lady  with  her  for  company,  his  mother  left  the  house  as  though  intending  to  go  for  a 
walk,  made  her  way  to  Federigo’s  little  cottage,  and  asked  to  see  him.  For  several  days,  the  weather  had  been  unsuitable 
for  hawking,  so  Federigo  was  attending  to  one  or  two  little  jobs  in  his  garden,  and  when  he  heard,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  that  Monna  Giovanna  was  at  the  front-door  and  wished  to  speak  to  him,  he  happily  rushed  there  to  greet 
her. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  she  advanced  with  womanly  grace  to  meet  him.  Federigo  received  her  with  a  deep  bow, 
whereupon  she  said: 

‘Greetings,  Federigo!’  Then  she  continued:  ‘I  have  come  to  make  amends  for  the  harm  you  have  suffered  on  my 
account,  by  loving  me  more  than  you  ought  to  have  done.  As  a  token  of  my  esteem,  I  should  like  to  take  breakfast  with 
you  this  morning,  together  with  my  companion  here,  but  you  must  not  put  yourself  to  any  trouble.’ 

‘My  lady,’  replied  Federigo  in  all  humility,  ‘I  cannot  recall  ever  having  suffered  any  harm  on  your  account.  On  the 
contrary  I  have  gained  so  much  that  if  ever  I  attained  any  kind  of  excellence,  it  was  entirely  because  of  your  own  great 
worth  and  the  love  I  bore  you.  Moreover  I  can  assure  you  that  this  visit  which  you  have  been  generous  enough  to  pay  me 
is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  money  I  ever  possessed,  though  I  fear  that  my  hospitality  will  not  amount  to  very  much.’ 

So  saying,  he  led  her  unassumingly  into  the  house,  and  thence  into  his  garden,  where,  since  there  was  no  one  else  he 
could  call  upon  to  chaperon  her,  he  said: 

‘My  lady,  as  there  is  nobody  else  available,  this  good  woman,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  farmer  here,  will  keep  you 
company  whilst  I  go  and  see  about  setting  the  table.’ 

Though  his  poverty  was  acute,  the  extent  to  which  he  had  squandered  his  wealth  had  not  yet  been  fully  borne  home 
to  Federigo;  but  on  this  particular  morning,  finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  set  before  the  lady  for  whose  love  he  had 
entertained  so  lavishly  in  the  past,  his  eyes  were  well  and  truly  opened  to  the  fact.  Distressed  beyond  all  measure,  he 
silently  cursed  his  bad  luck  and  rushed  all  over  the  house  like  one  possessed,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  either  money  or 
valuables.  By  now  the  morning  was  well  advanced,  he  was  still  determined  to  entertain  the  gentlewoman  to  some  sort  of 
meal,  and,  not  wishing  to  beg  assistance  from  his  own  farmer  (or  from  anyone  else,  for  that  matter),  his  gaze  alighted  on 
his  precious  falcon,  which  was  sitting  on  its  perch  in  the  little  room  where  it  was  kept.  And  having  discovered,  on  picking 
it  up,  that  it  was  nice  and  plump,  he  decided  that  since  he  had  nowhere  else  to  turn,  it  would  make  a  worthy  dish  for 
such  a  lady  as  this.  So  without  thinking  twice  about  it  he  wrung  the  bird’s  neck  and  promptly  handed  it  over  to  his 
housekeeper  to  be  plucked,  dressed,  and  roasted  carefully  on  a  spit.  Then  he  covered  the  table  with  spotless  linen,  of 
which  he  still  had  a  certain  amount  in  his  possession,  and  returned  in  high  spirits  to  the  garden,  where  he  announced  to 
his  lady  that  the  meal,  such  as  he  had  been  able  to  prepare,  was  now  ready. 


The  lady  and  her  companion  rose  from  where  they  were  sitting  and  made  their  way  to  the  table.  And  together  with 
Federigo,  who  waited  on  them  with  the  utmost  deference,  they  made  a  meal  of  the  prize  falcon  without  knowing  what 
they  were  eating. 

On  leaving  the  table  they  engaged  their  host  in  pleasant  conversation  for  a  while,  and  when  the  lady  thought  it  time 
to  broach  the  subject  she  had  gone  there  to  discuss,  she  turned  to  Federigo  and  addressed  him  affably  as  follows: 

‘I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  Federigo,  that  you  will  be  astonished  at  my  impertinence  when  you  discover  my 
principal  reason  for  coming  here,  especially  when  you  recall  your  former  mode  of  living  and  my  virtue,  which  you 
possibly  mistook  for  harshness  and  cruelty.  But  if  you  had  ever  had  any  children  to  make  you  appreciate  the  power  of 
parental  love,  I  should  think  it  certain  that  you  would  to  some  extent  forgive  me. 

‘However,  the  fact  that  you  have  no  children  of  your  own  does  not  exempt  me,  a  mother,  from  the  laws  common  to  all 
other  mothers.  And  being  bound  to  obey  those  laws,  I  am  forced,  contrary  to  my  own  wishes  and  to  all  the  rules  of 
decorum  and  propriety,  to  ask  you  for  something  to  which  I  know  you  are  very  deeply  attached  -  which  is  only  natural, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  only  consolation,  the  only  pleasure,  the  only  recreation  remaining  to  you  in  your  present  extremity  of 
fortune.  The  gift  I  am  seeking  is  your  falcon,  to  which  my  son  has  taken  so  powerful  a  liking,  that  if  I  fail  to  take  it  to  him 
I  fear  he  will  succumb  to  the  illness  from  which  he  is  suffering,  and  consequently  I  shall  lose  him.  In  imploring  you  to 
give  me  this  falcon,  I  appeal,  not  to  your  love,  for  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  me  on  that  account,  but  rather  to  your 
noble  heart,  whereby  you  have  proved  yourself  superior  to  all  others  in  the  practice  of  courtesy.  Do  me  this  favour,  then, 
so  that  I  may  claim  that  through  your  generosity  I  have  saved  my  son’s  life,  thus  placing  him  forever  in  your  debt.’ 

When  he  heard  what  it  was  that  she  wanted,  and  realized  that  he  could  not  oblige  her  because  he  had  given  her  the 
falcon  to  eat,  Federigo  burst  into  tears  in  her  presence  before  being  able  to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply.  At  first  the  lady 
thought  his  tears  stemmed  more  from  his  grief  at  having  to  part  with  his  fine  falcon  than  from  any  other  motive,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  telling  him  that  she  would  prefer  not  to  have  it.  But  on  second  thoughts  she  said  nothing,  and  waited  for 
Federigo  to  stop  crying  and  give  her  his  answer,  which  eventually  he  did. 

‘My  lady,’  he  said,  ‘ever  since  God  decreed  that  you  should  become  the  object  of  my  love,  I  have  repeatedly  had  cause 
to  complain  of  Fortune’s  hostility  towards  me.  But  all  her  previous  blows  were  slight  by  comparison  with  the  one  she  has 
dealt  me  now.  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  forgive  her,  when  I  reflect  that  you  have  come  to  my  poor  dwelling,  which  you 
never  deigned  to  visit  when  it  was  rich,  and  that  you  desire  from  me  a  trifling  favour  which  she  has  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  concede.  The  reason  is  simple,  and  I  shall  explain  it  in  few  words. 

‘When  you  did  me  the  kindness  of  telling  me  that  you  wished  to  breakfast  with  me,  I  considered  it  right  and  proper, 
having  regard  to  your  excellence  and  merit,  to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  prepare  a  more  sumptuous  dish  than 
those  I  would  offer  to  any  ordinary  guest.  My  thoughts  therefore  turned  to  the  falcon  you  have  asked  me  for  and, 
knowing  its  quality,  I  reputed  it  a  worthy  dish  to  set  before  you.  So  I  had  it  roasted  and  served  to  you  on  the  trencher  this 
morning,  and  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  way  of  disposing  of  it.  But  now  that  I  discover  that  you  wanted  it  in  a 
different  form,  I  am  so  distressed  by  my  inability  to  grant  your  request  that  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  as  long  as  I 
live.’ 

In  confirmation  of  his  words,  Federigo  caused  the  feathers,  talons  and  beak  to  be  cast  on  the  table  before  her.  On 
seeing  and  hearing  all  this,  the  lady  reproached  him  at  first  for  killing  so  fine  a  falcon,  and  serving  it  up  for  a  woman  to 
eat;  but  then  she  became  lost  in  admiration  for  his  magnanimity  of  spirit,  which  no  amount  of  poverty  had  managed  to 
diminish,  nor  ever  would.  But  now  that  her  hopes  of  obtaining  the  falcon  had  vanished  she  began  to  feel  seriously 
concerned  for  the  health  of  her  son,  and  after  thanking  Federigo  for  his  hospitality  and  good  intentions,  she  took  her 
leave  of  him,  looking  all  despondent,  and  returned  to  the  child.  And  to  his  mother’s  indescribable  sorrow,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  whether  through  his  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to  have  the  falcon,  or  because  he  was  in  any 
case  suffering  from  a  mortal  illness,  the  child  passed  from  this  life. 

After  a  period  of  bitter  mourning  and  continued  weeping,  the  lady  was  repeatedly  urged  by  her  brothers  to  remarry, 


since  not  only  had  she  been  left  a  vast  fortune  but  she  was  still  a  young  woman.  And  though  she  would  have  preferred  to 
remain  a  widow,  they  gave  her  so  little  peace  that  in  the  end,  recalling  Federigo’s  high  merits  and  his  latest  act  of 
generosity,  namely  to  have  killed  such  a  fine  falcon  in  her  honour,  she  said  to  her  brothers: 

‘If  only  it  were  pleasing  to  you,  I  should  willingly  remain  as  I  am;  but  since  you  are  so  eager  for  me  to  take  a  husband, 
you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall  never  marry  any  other  man  except  Federigo  degli  Alberighi.’ 

Her  brothers  made  fun  of  her,  saying: 

‘Silly  girl,  don’t  talk  such  nonsense!  How  can  you  marry  a  man  who  hasn’t  a  penny  with  which  to  bless  himself?’ 

‘My  brothers,’  she  replied,  ‘I  am  well  aware  of  that.  But  I  would  sooner  have  a  gentleman  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  a  gentleman.’ 

Seeing  that  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  knowing  Federigo  to  be  a  gentleman  of  great  merit  even  though  he  was  poor, 
her  brothers  fell  in  with  her  wishes  and  handed  her  over  to  him,  along  with  her  immense  fortune.  Thenceforth,  finding 
himself  married  to  this  great  lady  with  whom  he  was  so  deeply  in  love,  and  very  rich  into  the  bargain,  Federigo  managed 
his  affairs  more  prudently,  and  lived  with  her  in  happiness  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


TENTH  STORY 


Pietro  di  Vinciolo  goes  out  to  sup  with  Ercolano,  and  his  wife  lets  a  young  man  in  to  keep  her  company.  Pietro  returns,  and  she 
conceals  the  youth  beneath  a  chicken  coop.  Pietro  tells  her  that  a  young  man  has  been  discovered  in  Ercolano ’s  house,  having 
been  concealed  there  by  Ercolano’s  wife,  whose  conduct  she  severely  censures.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  an  ass  steps  on  the  fingers 
of  the  fellow  hiding  beneath  the  coop,  causing  him  to  yell  with  pain.  Pietro  rushes  to  the  spot  and  sees  him,  thus  discovering  his 
wife’s  deception.  But  in  the  end,  by  reason  of  his  own  depravity,  he  arrives  at  an  understanding  with  her. 

When  the  queen’s  tale  had  reached  its  conclusion,  they  all  praised  God  for  having  given  Federigo  so  fitting  a  reward,  and 
then  Dioneo,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  to  be  asked,  began  straightway  as  follows: 

Whether  it  is  an  accidental  failing,  stemming  from  our  debased  morals,  or  simply  an  innate  attribute  of  men  and 
women,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  scandalous  behaviour  than 
virtuous  deeds,  especially  when  we  ourselves  are  not  directly  involved.  And  since,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the  task  I  am 
about  to  perform  has  no  other  object  than  to  dispel  your  melancholy,  enamoured  ladies,  and  provide  you  with  laughter 
and  merriment,  I  shall  tell  you  the  ensuing  tale,  for  it  may  well  afford  enjoyment  even  though  its  subject  matter  is  not 
altogether  seemly.  As  you  listen,  do  as  you  would  when  you  enter  a  garden,  and  stretch  forth  your  tender  hands  to  pluck 
the  roses,  leaving  the  thorns  where  they  are.  This  you  will  succeed  in  doing  if  you  leave  the  knavish  husband  to  his  ill 
deserts  and  his  iniquities,  whilst  you  laugh  gaily  at  the  amorous  intrigues  of  his  wife,  pausing  where  occasion  warrants  to 
commiserate  with  the  woes  of  her  lover. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  there  lived  in  Perugia1  a  rich  man  called  Pietro  di  Vinciolo,  who,  perhaps  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  or  to  improve  the  low  opinion  they  had  of  him,  rather  than  because  of  any  real  wish  to  marry, 
took  to  himself  a  wife.  But  the  unfortunate  part  about  it,  considering  his  own  proclivities,  was  that  he  chose  to  marry  a 
buxom  young  woman  with  red  hair  and  a  passionate  nature,  who  would  cheerfully  have  taken  on  a  pair  of  husbands,  let 
alone  one,  and  now  found  herself  wedded  to  a  man  whose  heart  was  anywhere  but  in  the  right  place. 

Having  in  due  course  discovered  how  matters  stood,  his  wife,  seeing  that  she  was  a  fair  and  lusty  wench,  blooming 
with  health  and  vitality,  was  greatly  upset  about  it,  and  every  so  often  she  gave  him  a  piece  of  her  mind,  calling  him  the 
foulest  names  imaginable.  She  was  miserable  practically  the  whole  time,  but  one  day,  realizing  that  if  she  went  on  like 
this  her  days  might  well  be  ended  before  her  husband’s  ways  were  mended,  she  said  to  herself:  ‘Since  this  miserable 
sinner  deserts  me  to  go  clogging  through  the  dry,2  I’ll  get  someone  else  to  come  aboard  for  the  wet.  I  married  the  wretch, 
and  brought  him  a  good  big  dowry,  because  I  knew  he  was  a  man  and  thought  he  was  fond  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  other 
men  like,  as  is  right  and  proper  that  they  should.  If  I  hadn’t  thought  he  was  a  man,  I  should  never  have  married  him.  And 
if  he  found  women  so  repugnant,  why  did  he  marry  me  in  the  first  place,  knowing  me  to  be  a  woman?  I’m  not  going  to 
stand  for  it  any  longer,  I  have  no  desire  to  turn  my  back  on  the  world,  nor  have  I  ever  wanted  to,  otherwise  I’d  have  gone 
into  a  nunnery;  but  if  I  have  to  rely  on  this  fellow  for  my  fun  and  games,  the  chances  are  that  I’ll  go  on  waiting  until  I’m 
an  old  woman.  And  what  good  will  it  do  me  then,  in  my  old  age,  to  look  back  and  complain  about  the  way  I  wasted  my 
youth,  which  this  husband  of  mine  teaches  me  all  too  well  how  to  enjoy?  He  has  shown  me  how  to  lead  a  pleasurable 
life,  but  whereas  in  his  case  the  pleasure  can  only  be  condemned,  in  my  own  it  will  commend  itself  to  all,  for  I  shall 
simply  be  breaking  the  laws  of  marriage,  whereas  he  is  breaking  those  of  Nature  as  well.’ 

These,  then,  were  the  wife’s  ideas,  to  which  she  doubtless  gave  further  thought  on  other  occasions,  and  in  order  to  put 
them  into  effect,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  bawd  who  to  all  outward  appearances  was  as  innocent  as  Saint 
Verdiana  feeding  the  serpents,3  for  she  made  a  point  of  attending  all  the  religious  services  clutching  her  rosary,  and  never 
stopped  talking  about  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  wounds  of  St  Francis,  so  that  nearly  everyone 
regarded  her  as  a  saint.  Choosing  the  right  moment,  the  wife  took  her  fully  into  her  confidence,  whereupon  the  old 
woman  said: 

‘The  Lord  above,  my  daughter,  who  is  omniscient,  knows  that  you  are  very  well  advised,  if  only  because  you  should 


never  waste  a  moment  of  your  youth,  and  the  same  goes  for  all  other  women.  To  anyone  who’s  had  experience  of  such 
matters,  there’s  no  sorrow  to  compare  with  that  of  having  wasted  your  opportunities.  After  all,  what  the  devil  are  we 
women  fit  for  in  our  old  age  except  to  sit  round  the  fire  and  stare  at  the  ashes?  No  woman  can  know  this  better  than  I,  or 
prove  it  to  you  more  convincingly.  Now  that  I  am  old,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  look  back  and  consider  the  opportunities  I 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Mind  you,  I  didn’t  waste  all  of  them  -  I  wouldn’t  want  you  to  think  I  was  a  half-wit  -  but  all  the 
same  I  didn’t  do  as  much  as  I  should  have  done.  And  God  knows  what  agony  it  is  to  see  myself  reduced  now  to  this  sorry 
state,  and  realize  that  if  I  wanted  to  light  a  fire,  I  couldn’t  find  anyone  to  lend  me  a  poker. 

‘With  men  it  is  different:  they  are  born  with  a  thousand  other  talents  apart  from  this,  and  older  men  do  a  far  better  job 
than  younger  ones  as  a  rule;  but  women  exist  for  no  other  purpose4  than  to  do  this  and  to  bear  children,  which  is  why 
they  are  cherished  and  admired.  If  you  doubt  my  words,  there’s  one  thing  that  ought  to  convince  you,  and  that  is  that  a 
woman’s  always  ready  for  a  man,  but  not  vice-versa.  What’s  more,  one  woman  could  exhaust  many  men,  whereas  many 
men  can’t  exhaust  one  woman.  And  since  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  born,  I  repeat  that  you  are  very  well 
advised  to  pay  your  husband  in  his  own  coin,  so  that  when  you’re  an  old  woman  your  heart  will  have  no  cause  for 
complaint  against  your  flesh. 

‘You  must  help  yourself  to  whatever  you  can  grab  in  this  world,  especially  if  you’re  a  woman.  It’s  far  more  important 
for  women  than  for  men  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  because  when  we’re  old,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself, 
neither  our  husbands  nor  any  other  man  can  bear  the  sight  of  us,  and  they  bundle  us  off  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  stories  to 
the  cat,  and  count  the  pots  and  pans.  And  what’s  worse,  they  make  up  rhymes  about  us,  such  as  “When  she’s  twenty  give 
her  plenty.  When  she’s  a  gammer,  give  her  the  hammer,”  and  a  lot  of  other  sayings  in  the  same  strain. 

‘But  I  won’t  detain  you  any  longer  with  my  chit-chat.  You’ve  told  me  what  you  have  in  mind,  and  I  can  assure  you 
right  away  that  you  couldn’t  have  spoken  to  anyone  in  the  world  who  was  better  able  to  help.  There’s  no  man  so  refined 
as  to  deter  me  from  telling  him  what’s  required  of  him,  nor  is  there  any  so  raw  and  uncouth  as  to  prevent  me  from 
softening  him  up  and  bending  him  to  my  will.  So  just  point  out  the  one  you  would  like,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  But  one 
thing  I  would  ask  you  to  remember,  my  child,  and  that  is  to  offer  me  some  token  of  your  esteem,  for  I’m  a  poor  old 
woman,  and  from  now  on  I  want  you  to  have  a  share  in  my  indulgences  and  all  the  paternosters  I  recite,  so  that  God  may 
look  with  favour  on  the  souls  of  your  departed  ones.’ 

Having  said  her  piece,  she  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  young  lady  that  if  she  should  come  across  a  certain 
young  man  who  frequently  passed  through  that  part  of  the  city,  and  of  whom  she  was  given  a  very  full  description,  she 
would  take  all  necessary  steps.  The  young  woman  then  handed  over  a  joint  of  salted  meat,  and  they  took  their  leave  of 
one  another. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  youth  designated  by  the  lady  was  ushered  secretly  into  her  apartments  by  the 
beldam,  and  thereafter,  at  frequent  intervals,  several  others  who  had  taken  the  young  woman’s  fancy  were  similarly 
introduced  to  her.  And  although  she  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  discovered  by  her  husband,  she  made  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  her  opportunities. 

One  evening,  however,  her  husband  having  been  invited  to  supper  by  a  friend  of  his  called  Ercolano,  the  young 
woman  commissioned  the  beldam  to  fetch  her  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  agreeable  youths  in  Perugia,  and  her 
instructions  were  duly  carried  out.  But  no  sooner  were  she  and  the  youth  seated  at  the  supper-table  than  her  husband, 
Pietro,  started  clamouring  at  the  door  to  be  let  in. 

The  woman  was  convinced,  on  hearing  this,  that  her  final  hour  had  come.  But  all  the  same  she  wanted  to  conceal  the 
youth  if  possible,  and  not  having  the  presence  of  mind  to  hide  him  in  some  other  part  of  the  house,  she  persuaded  him  to 
crawl  beneath  a  chicken-coop  in  the  lean-to  adjoining  the  room  where  they  were  dining,  and  threw  a  large  sack  over  the 
top  of  it,  which  she  had  emptied  of  its  contents  earlier  in  the  day.  This  done,  she  quickly  let  in  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
said  as  he  entered  the  house: 

‘You  soon  gobbled  down  that  supper  of  yours.’ 


‘We  never  ate  a  crumb  of  it,’  replied  Pietro. 

‘And  why  was  that?’  said  his  wife. 

‘I’ll  tell  you  why  it  was,’  said  Pietro.  ‘No  sooner  had  Ercolano,  his  wife  and  myself  taken  our  places  at  table  than  we 
heard  someone  sneezing,  close  beside  where  we  were  sitting.  We  took  no  notice  the  first  time  it  happened,  or  the  second, 
but  when  the  sneezing  was  repeated  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  times,  and  a  good  many  more  besides,  we  were  all 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  Ercolano  was  in  a  bad  mood  anyway  because  his  wife  had  kept  us  waiting  for  ages 
before  opening  the  door  to  let  us  in,  and  he  rounded  on  her  almost  choking  with  fury,  saying:  “What’s  the  meaning  of 
this?  Who’s  doing  all  that  sneezing?”  He  then  got  up  from  the  table,  and  walked  over  to  the  stairs,  beneath  which  there 
was  an  alcove  boarded  in  with  timber,  such  as  people  very  often  use  for  storing  away  bits  and  pieces  when  they’re  tidying 
up  the  house. 

‘As  this  was  the  place  from  which  Ercolano  thought  the  sneezes  were  coming,  he  opened  a  little  door  in  the 
wainscoting,  whereupon  the  whole  room  was  suddenly  filled  with  the  most  appalling  smell  of  sulphur,  though  a  little 
while  before,  when  we  caught  a  whiff  of  sulphur  and  complained  about  it,  Ercolano’s  wife  said:  “It’s  because  I  was  using 
sulphur  earlier  in  the  day  to  bleach  my  veils.  I  sprinkled  it  into  a  large  bowl  so  that  they  would  absorb  the  fumes,  then 
placed  it  in  the  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  and  it’s  still  giving  off  a  faint  smell.”  After  opening  the  little  door  and  waiting 
for  the  fumes  to  the  down  a  little,  Ercolano  peered  inside  and  caught  sight  of  the  fellow  who’d  been  doing  all  the 
sneezing,  and  was  still  sneezing  his  head  off  because  of  the  sulphur.  But  if  he’d  stayed  there  much  longer  he  would  never 
have  sneezed  again,  nor  would  he  have  done  anything  else  for  that  matter. 

‘When  he  saw  the  man  sitting  there  in  the  cupboard,  Ercolano  turned  to  his  wife  and  shouted:  “Now  I  see,  woman, 
why  you  kept  us  waiting  so  long  at  the  door  just  now,  without  letting  us  in;  but  I’ll  make  you  pay  for  it,  if  it’s  the  last 
thing  I  do”.  On  hearing  this,  since  it  was  perfectly  obvious  what  she  had  been  doing,  his  wife  got  up  from  the  table 
without  a  word  of  explanation  and  took  to  her  heels,  and  what  became  of  her  I  have  no  idea.  Not  having  noticed  that  his 
wife  had  fled,  Ercolano  called  repeatedly  on  the  man  who  was  sneezing  to  come  out,  but  the  fellow  was  already  on  his 
last  legs  and  couldn’t  be  persuaded  to  budge.  So  Ercolano  grabbed  him  by  one  of  his  feet,  dragged  him  out,  and  ran  for  a 
knife  in  order  to  kill  him,  at  which  point,  since  I  was  afraid  we  would  all  be  arrested,  myself  included,  I  leapt  to  my  feet 
and  saved  him  from  being  killed  or  coming  to  any  harm.  As  I  was  defending  him  from  Ercolano,  my  shouts  brought 
several  of  the  neighbours  running  to  the  scene,  and  they  picked  up  the  youth,  who  was  no  longer  conscious,  and  carried 
him  out  of  the  house,  but  I’ve  no  idea  where  they  took  him.  All  this  commotion  put  paid  to  our  supper,  so  that,  as  I  said, 
not  only  did  I  not  gobble  it  down,  but  I  never  ate  a  crumb  of  it.’ 

On  hearing  this  tale,  his  wife  perceived  that  other  women,  even  though  their  plans  occasionally  miscarried,  were  no 
less  shrewd  than  herself,  and  she  was  strongly  tempted  to  speak  up  in  defence  of  Ercolano’s  wife.  But  thinking  that  by 
censuring  another’s  misconduct  she  would  cover  up  her  own  more  successfully,  she  said: 

‘What  a  nice  way  to  behave!  What  a  fine,  God-fearing  specimen  of  womanhood!  What  a  loyal  and  respectable  spouse! 
Why,  she  had  such  an  air  of  saintliness  that  she  looked  as  if  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth!  But  the  worst  part  about 
it  is  that  anyone  as  old  as  she  is  should  be  setting  the  young  so  fine  an  example.  A  curse  upon  the  hour  she  was  born! 

May  the  Devil  take  the  wicked  and  deceitful  hussy,  for  allowing  herself  to  become  the  general  butt  and  laughing-stock  of 
all  the  women  of  this  city!  Not  only  has  she  thrown  away  her  own  good  name,  broken  her  marriage  vows,  and  forfeited 
the  respect  of  society,  but  she’s  had  the  audacity,  after  all  he  has  done  for  her,  to  involve  an  excellent  husband  and 
venerable  citizen  in  her  disgrace,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  some  other  man.  So  help  me  God,  women  of  her  kind  should  be 
shown  no  mercy;  they  ought  to  be  done  away  with;  they  ought  to  be  burnt  alive  and  reduced  to  ashes.’ 

But  at  this  point,  recollecting  that  her  lover  was  concealed  beneath  the  chicken-coop  in  the  very  next  room,  she 
started  coaxing  Pietro  to  go  to  bed,  saying  it  was  getting  late,  whereupon  Pietro,  who  had  a  greater  urge  to  eat  than  to 
sleep,  asked  her  whether  there  was  any  supper  left  over. 

‘Supper?’  she  replied.  ‘What  would  I  be  doing  cooking  supper,  when  you’re  not  at  home  to  eat  it?  Do  you  take  me  for 


the  wife  of  Ercolano?  Be  off  with  you  to  bed,  and  give  your  stomach  a  rest,  just  for  this  once.’ 

Now,  earlier  that  same  evening,  some  of  the  labourers  from  Pietro’s  farm  in  the  country  had  turned  up  at  the  house 
with  a  load  of  provisions,  and  had  tethered  their  asses  in  a  small  stable  adjoining  the  lean-to  without  bothering  to  water 
them.  Being  frantic  with  thirst,  one  of  the  asses,  having  broken  its  tether,  had  strayed  from  the  stable  and  was  roaming 
freely  about  the  premises,  sniffing  in  every  nook  and  cranny  to  see  if  it  could  find  any  water.  And  in  the  course  of  its 
wanderings,  it  came  and  stood  immediately  beside  the  coop  under  which  the  young  man  lay  hidden. 

Since  the  young  man  was  having  to  crouch  on  all  fours,  one  of  his  hands  was  sticking  out  slightly  from  underneath  the 
coop,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  (or  rather,  to  his  great  misfortune)  the  ass  brought  one  of  its  hooves  to  rest  on  his  fingers, 
causing  him  so  much  pain  that  he  started  to  shriek  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Pietro,  hearing  this,  was  filled  with 
astonishment,  and,  realizing  that  the  noise  was  coming  from  somewhere  inside  the  house,  he  rushed  from  the  room  to 
investigate.  The  youth  was  still  howling,  for  the  ass  had  not  yet  shifted  its  hoof  from  his  fingers  and  was  pressing  firmly 
down  upon  him  all  the  time.  ‘Who’s  there?’  yelled  Pietro  as  he  ran  to  the  coop,  lifting  it  up  to  reveal  the  young  man,  who, 
apart  from  suffering  considerable  pain  from  having  his  fingers  crushed  beneath  the  hoof  of  the  ass,  was  trembling  with 
fear  from  head  to  foot  in  case  Pietro  should  do  him  some  serious  injury. 

Pietro  recognized  the  young  man  as  one  he  had  long  been  pursuing  for  his  own  wicked  ends,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  he  was  doing  there.  But  instead  of  answering  his  question,  the  youth  pleaded  with  him  for  the  love  of  God  not  to  do 
him  any  harm. 

‘Get  up,’  said  Pietro.  ‘There’s  no  need  to  worry,  I  shan’t  do  you  any  harm.  Just  tell  me  what  you’re  doing  here,  and 
how  you  got  in.’ 

The  young  man  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing,  and  Pietro,  who  was  no  less  pleased  with  his  discovery  than 
his  wife  was  filled  with  despair,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  back  into  the  room,  where  the  woman  was  waiting  for 
him  in  a  state  of  indescribable  terror.  Pietro  sat  down,  looked  her  squarely  in  the  face,  and  said: 

‘When  you  were  heaping  abuse  on  Ercolano’s  wife  just  now,  and  saying  that  she  ought  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  that  she 
was  giving  women  a  bad  name,  why  didn’t  you  say  the  same  things  about  yourself?  And  if  you  wanted  to  keep  yourself 
out  of  it,  what  possessed  you  to  say  such  things  about  her,  when  you  knew  full  well  that  you  were  tarred  with  the  same 
brush?  The  only  reason  you  did  it,  of  course,  was  because  all  you  women  are  alike.  You  go  out  of  your  way  to  criticize 
other  people’s  failings  so  as  to  cover  up  your  own.  Oh,  how  I  wish  that  a  fire  would  descend  from  Heaven  and  burn  the 
whole  revolting  lot  of  you  to  ashes!’ 

On  finding  that  all  she  had  to  contend  with,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  anger,  was  a  string  of  verbal  abuse,  and  noting 
how  delighted  he  seemed  to  be  holding  such  a  good-looking  boy  by  the  hand,  the  wife  plucked  up  courage  and  said: 

‘It  doesn’t  surprise  me  in  the  least  that  you  want  a  fire  to  descend  from  Heaven  and  burn  us  all  to  ashes,  seeing  that 
you’re  as  fond  of  women  as  a  dog  is  fond  of  a  hiding,  but  by  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jesus  you’ll  not  have  your  wish  granted. 
However,  now  that  you’ve  raised  the  subject,  I’d  like  to  know  what  you’re  grumbling  about.  It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to 
compare  me  to  Ercolano’s  wife,  but  at  least  he  gives  that  sanctimonious  old  trollop  whatever  she  wants,  and  treats  her  as 
a  wife  should  be  treated,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  you.  I  grant  you  that  you  keep  me  well  supplied  with  clothes 
and  shoes,  but  you  know  very  well  how  I  fare  for  anything  else,  and  how  long  it  is  since  you  last  slept  with  me.  And  I’d 
rather  go  barefoot  and  dressed  in  rags,  and  have  you  treat  me  properly  in  bed,  than  have  all  those  things  to  wear  and  a 
husband  who  never  comes  near  me.  For  the  plain  truth  is,  Pietro,  that  I’m  no  different  from  other  women,  and  I  want  the 
same  that  they  are  having.  And  if  you  won’t  let  me  have  it,  you  can  hardly  blame  me  if  I  go  and  get  it  elsewhere.  At  least 
I  do  you  the  honour  not  to  consort  with  stable-boys  and  riff-raff.’ 

Pietro  saw  that  she  could  go  on  talking  all  night,  and  since  he  was  not  unduly  interested  in  his  wife,  he  said: 

‘Hold  your  tongue  now,  woman,  and  leave  everything  to  me.  Be  so  good  as  to  see  that  we’re  supplied  with  something 
to  eat.  This  young  man  looks  as  though  he’s  had  no  more  supper  this  evening  than  I  have.’ 


‘Of  course  he  hasn’t  had  any  supper,’  said  his  wife.  ‘We  were  no  sooner  seated  at  table  than  you  had  to  come  knocking 
at  the  door.’ 

‘Run  along,  then,’  said  Pietro,  ‘and  get  us  some  supper,  after  which  I’ll  arrange  matters  so  that  you  won’t  have  any 
further  cause  for  complaint.’ 

On  perceiving  that  her  husband  was  so  contented,  the  wife  sprang  to  her  feet  and  quickly  relaid  the  table.  And  when 
the  supper  she  had  prepared  was  brought  in,  she  and  the  youth  and  her  degenerate  husband  made  a  merry  meal  of  it 
together. 

How  exactly  Pietro  arranged  matters,  after  supper,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  three  parties,  I  no  longer 
remember.  But  I  do  know  that  the  young  man  was  found  next  morning  wandering  about  the  piazza,  not  exactly  certain 
with  which  of  the  pair  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  the  wife  or  the  husband.  So  my  advice  to  you,  dear 
ladies,  is  this,  that  you  should  always  give  back  as  much  as  you  receive;  and  if  you  can’t  do  it  at  once,  bear  it  in  mind  till 
you  can,  so  that  what  you  lose  on  the  swings,  you  gain  on  the  roundabouts. 

*  *  * 

Dioneo’s  story  was  thus  concluded,  and  if  the  ladies’  laughter  was  restrained,  this  was  more  out  of  modesty  than  because 
it  had  failed  to  amuse  them.  But  now  the  queen,  perceiving  that  her  sovereignty  had  come  to  an  end,  rose  to  her  feet;  and 
transferring  the  laurel  crown  from  her  own  head  to  that  of  Elissa,  she  said  to  her: 

‘Madam,  it  is  now  for  you  to  command  us.’ 

Elissa,  having  accepted  the  honour,  proceeded  as  before,  first  of  all  arranging  with  the  steward  about  what  was  to  be 
done  during  her  term  of  office,  and  then,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  company,  she  addressed  them  as  follows: 

‘Already  we  have  heard  many  times  how  various  people,  with  some  clever  remark  or  ready  retort,  or  some  quick  piece 
of  thinking,  have  been  able,  by  striking  at  the  right  moment,  to  draw  the  teeth  of  their  antagonists  or  avert  impending 
dangers.  This  being  so  splendid  a  topic,  and  one  which  may  also  be  useful,  I  desire  that  with  God’s  help  our  discussion  on 
the  morrow  should  confine  itself  to  the  following:  those  who,  on  being  provoked  by  some  verbal  pleasantry,  have  returned  like 
for  like,  or  who,  by  a  prompt  retort  or  shrewd  manoeuvre,  have  avoided  danger,  discomfiture  or  ridicule.  ’ 

This  proposal  was  warmly  approved  by  one  and  all,  and  so  the  queen,  having  risen  to  her  feet,  dismissed  the  whole 
company  till  suppertime. 

On  seeing  that  the  queen  had  risen,  the  honourable  company  did  likewise;  then  all  of  them  turned  their  attention,  in 
the  usual  way,  to  whatever  pleased  them  most.  But  when  the  cicadas’  song  was  no  longer  to  be  heard,  everyone  was 
called  back,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  supper.  Of  this  they  partook  in  a  gay  and  festive  spirit,  and  when  the  meal  was  over 
they  proceeded  to  sing  and  make  music.  Emilia  having  begun  to  dance,  Dioneo  was  called  upon  to  sing  them  a  song,  and 
he  promptly  came  out  with:  ‘Monna  Aldruda,  lift  up  your  tail,  for  marvellous  tidings  I  bring.’1  Whereupon  all  the  ladies 
began  to  laugh,  especially  the  queen,  who  ordered  him  to  stop  and  sing  them  another. 

‘My  lady,’  said  Dioneo,  ‘if  I  had  a  drum,  I’d  sing  you  “Skirts  up,  Monna  Lapa”,  or  “The  grass  beneath  the  privet  grows”, 
or,  if  you  preferred,  “The  waves  of  the  sea  are  my  torment”.  But  I  haven’t  a  drum,  so  take  your  pick  from  among  these 
others.  Would  you  like  “Out  you  come  to  wither  away,  like  to  the  flower  that  blossoms  in  May”?’ 

‘No,’  said  the  queen,  ‘sing  us  something  else.’ 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Dioneo,  ‘I’ll  sing  you  “Monna  Simona,  put  wine  in  your  cask.  Not  till  October,  sir,  she  said”.’ 

‘Oh,  confound  you,’  said  the  queen,  with  a  laugh,  ‘if  you’re  going  to  sing,  choose  something  nice.  We  don’t  want  to 
hear  that  one.’ 

‘Come,  my  lady,’  said  Dioneo,  ‘don’t  take  offence.  Which  do  you  like  best?  I  know  a  thousand  of  them,  at  least.  Would 
you  like  “I  never  have  enough  of  my  little  bit  of  stuff’,  or  “Ah!  be  gentle,  husband  dear”,  or  “I  bought  myself  a  cock  for  a 
hundred  pounds”?’ 


All  the  ladies  laughed  except  the  queen,  who  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient  with  him. 

‘No  more  of  your  nonsense,  Dioneo,’  she  said.  ‘Sing  us  something  pleasant,  or  you’ll  learn  what  it  means  to  provoke 
my  anger.’ 

Dioneo,  hearing  these  words,  curtailed  his  idle  chatter  and  promptly  began  to  sing  the  following  song: 


‘Cupid,  the  beauteous  light 

That  shines  forth  from  my  mistress’  eyne 

Has  made  me  both  her  slave  and  thine. 


‘Moved  by  the  splendour  of  those  lovely  eyes 
Which  first  thy  flame  did  kindle  in  my  heart, 
Their  gaze  transfixing  mine, 

I  understood  what  lofty  virtue  lies 
In  thee,  for  her  fair  countenance  hath  art 
In  my  esteem  to  shine, 

So  that  no  virtue  known  can  with  her  vie. 
Which  gives  me  all  the  more  a  cause  to  sigh. 


‘Therefore,  my  dear  Lord,  I  have  lately  grown 
One  of  thy  servants,  and  obedient  wait 
Clemency  from  thy  might. 

Yet  I  know  not  if  my  whole  state  is  known  - 
That  high  desire  thou  didst  initiate 
And,  too,  that  faith  so  bright 
In  her,  that  doth  my  mind  so  utterly  possess 
That  this  apart  I  crave  no  other  happiness. 

‘And  so  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Lord  of  mine, 

That  thou  wilt  show  her  this,  and  let  her  feel 
Some  inkling  of  thy  power 
To  do  me  some  small  service,  since  I  pine 
Consumed  with  love,  and  in  its  torments  reel, 

And  wither  hour  by  hour; 

I  beg  thee,  when  thou  canst,  do  this  for  me, 

And  when  thou  goest,  would  I  might  come  with  thee!’ 

When,  by  his  silence,  Dioneo  showed  them  that  his  song  was  finished,  the  queen,  having  warmly  commended  it,  called 
for  many  others  to  be  sung.  But  it  was  now  very  late,  and  the  queen,  perceiving  that  the  cool  of  the  night  had  banished 
the  warmth  of  the  day,  bade  them  all  go  and  sleep  to  their  hearts’  content  till  the  morning. 


Here  ends  the  Fifth  Day  of  the  Decameron 


SIXTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Sixth  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Elissa,  the  discussion  turns  upon  those  who,  on  being  provoked  by  some 
verbal  pleasantry,  have  returned  like  for  like,  or  who,  by  a  prompt  retort  or  shrewd  manoeuvre,  have  avoided  danger, 
discomfiture  or  ridicule. 

The  moon,  poised  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  had  lost  her  radiance,  and  the  whole  of  our  hemisphere  was  already 
suffused  with  the  fresh  light  of  dawn,  when  the  queen  arose  and  summoned  her  companions.  Leaving  their  fair  abode, 
they  sauntered  over  the  dew,  conversing  together  on  one  subject  after  another,  and  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  stories  so  far  narrated,  at  the  same  time  laughing  anew  over  the  various  adventures  therein  related,  until,  as  the  sun 
rose  higher  and  the  air  grew  warmer,  they  decided  with  one  accord  to  retrace  their  steps,  whereupon  they  turned  about 
and  came  back  to  the  house. 

The  tables  being  already  laid,  with  fragrant  herbs  and  lovely  flowers  strewn  all  around,  they  followed  the  queen’s 
bidding  and  addressed  themselves  to  their  breakfast  before  the  heat  of  the  day  should  become  too  oppressive.  And  after 
making  a  merry  meal  of  it,  they  first  of  all  sang  some  gay  and  charming  songs,  after  which  some  of  their  number  retired 
to  sleep,  whilst  others  played  chess  or  threw  dice.  And  Dioneo,  along  with  Lauretta,  began  to  sing  a  song  about  Troilus 
and  Cressida.1 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  reassemble,  the  queen  saw  that  they  were  all  summoned  in  the  usual  way,  and  they 
seated  themselves  round  the  fountain.  But  just  as  the  queen  was  about  to  call  for  the  first  story,  something  happened 
which  had  never  happened  before,  namely,  that  she  and  her  companions  heard  a  great  commotion,2  issuing  from  the 
kitchen,  among  the  maids  and  menservants.  So  the  steward  was  summoned,  and,  on  being  asked  who  was  shouting  and 
what  the  quarrel  was  about,  he  replied  that  it  was  some  dispute  between  Licisca  and  Tindaro.  He  was  unable  to  explain 
its  cause,  as  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  scene  to  restore  order  than  he  had  been  called  away  by  the  queen.  She 
therefore  ordered  him  to  fetch  Licisca  and  Tindaro  to  her  at  once,  and  when  they  came  before  her,  she  demanded  to 
know  what  they  were  quarrelling  about. 

Tindaro  was  about  to  reply,  when  Licisca,  who  was  no  fledgeling  and  liked  to  give  herself  airs,  rounded  on  him  with  a 
withering  look,  spoiling  for  an  argument,  and  said: 

‘See  here,  you  ignorant  lout,  how  can  you  dare  to  speak  first,  when  I  am  present?  Hold  your  tongue  and  let  me  tell  the 
story.’ 

She  then  turned  back  to  the  queen,  and  said: 

‘Madam,  this  fellow  thinks  he  knows  Sicofante’s3  wife  better  than  I  do.  I’ve  known  her  for  years,  and  yet  he  has  the 
audacity  to  try  and  convince  me  that  on  the  first  night  Sicofante  slept  with  her,  John  Thomas  had  to  force  an  entry  into 
Castle  Dusk,  shedding  blood  in  the  process;  but  I  say  it  is  not  true,  on  the  contrary  he  made  his  way  in  with  the  greatest 
of  ease,  to  the  general  pleasure  of  the  garrison.  The  man  is  such  a  natural  idiot  that  he  firmly  believes  young  girls  are 
foolish  enough  to  squander  their  opportunities  whilst  they  are  waiting  for  their  fathers  and  brothers  to  marry  them  off, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  takes  them  three  or  four  years  longer  than  it  should.  God  in  Heaven,  they’d  be  in  a  pretty 
plight  if  they  waited  all  that  long!  I  swear  to  Christ  (which  means  that  I  know  what  I’m  saying)  that  not  a  single  one  of 
the  girls  from  my  district  went  to  her  husband  a  virgin;  and  as  for  the  married  ones,  I  could  tell  you  a  thing  or  two  about 
the  clever  tricks  they  play  upon  their  husbands.  Yet  this  great  oaf  tries  to  teach  me  about  women,  as  though  I  were  born 
yesterday.’ 

While  Licisca  was  talking,  the  ladies  were  laughing  so  heartily  that  you  could  have  pulled  all  their  teeth  out.  Six  times 
at  least  the  queen  had  told  her  to  stop,  but  all  to  no  avail:  she  was  determined  to  have  her  say.  And  when  she  had  come 
to  the  end  of  her  piece,  the  queen  turned,  laughing,  to  Dioneo,  and  said: 


‘This  is  a  dispute  for  you  to  settle,  Dioneo.  Be  so  good,  therefore,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  storytelling,  to 
pronounce  the  last  word  on  the  subject.’ 

‘Madam,’  Dioneo  swiftly  replied,  ‘the  last  word  has  already  been  spoken.  In  my  opinion,  Licisca  is  right.  I  believe  it  is 
just  as  she  says;  and  Tindaro  is  a  fool.’ 

Hearing  this,  Licisca  burst  out  laughing,  and,  turning  back  to  Tindaro,  she  said: 

‘There!  What  did  I  tell  you?  Now  get  along,  and  stop  thinking  you  know  more  than  I  do,  when  you’re  hardly  out  of 
your  cradle.  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  haven’t  lived  for  nothing,  believe  you  me!’ 

But  for  the  fact  that  the  queen  sternly  commanded  her  to  be  silent,  told  her  not  to  shout  or  argue  any  more  unless  she 
wanted  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  her  back  to  the  kitchen  with  Tindaro,  there  would  have  been  nothing  else  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  but  listen  to  her  prattle.  And  when  they  had  withdrawn,  the  queen  enjoined  Filomena  to  tell  the  first  story, 
whereupon  Filomena  gaily  began,  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

A  knight  offers  to  take  Madonna  Oretta  riding  through  the  realm  of  narrative,  but  makes  such  a  poor  job  of  it  that  she  begs  him  to 
put  her  down. 

Tender  ladies,  as  stars  bedeck  the  heavens  on  cloudless  nights,  and  in  the  spring  the  green  meadows  are  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  hillsides  with  saplings  newly  come  into  leaf,  so  likewise  are  graceful  manners  and  polite  discourse  enriched 
by  shafts  of  wit.  These,  being  brief,  are  much  better  suited  to  women  than  to  men,  since  it  is  more  unseemly  for  a  woman 
to  make  long  speeches  than  it  is  for  a  man. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other,  whether  because  we  are  lacking  in  intelligence  or  because  all  the  women  of  our 
generation  were  born  under  an  unlucky  star,  few  if  any  women  now  remain  who  can  produce  a  witticism  at  the  right 
moment,  or  who,  on  hearing  a  witticism  uttered,  can  understand  its  meaning.  Since  Pampinea  has  already  spoken  at  some 
length  on  this  subject,1  I  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  further  upon  it.  But  in  order  to  show  you  how  exquisite  these 
sayings  can  be  if  proffered  at  the  right  moment,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  the  courteous  way  in  which  a  lady  imposed 
silence  upon  a  certain  knight. 

As  many  of  you  will  know,  either  through  direct  personal  acquaintance  or  through  hearsay,  a  little  while  ago  there  lived 
in  our  city  a  lady  of  silver  tongue  and  gentle  breeding,  whose  excellence  was  such  that  she  deserves  to  be  mentioned  by 
name.  She  was  called  Madonna  Oretta,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Messer  Geri  Spina.  One  day,  finding  herself  in  the 
countryside  like  ourselves,  and  proceeding  from  place  to  place,  by  way  of  recreation,  with  a  party  of  knights  and  ladies 
whom  she  had  entertained  to  a  meal  in  her  house  earlier  in  the  day,  one  of  the  knights  turned  to  her,  and,  perhaps 
because  they  were  having  to  travel  a  long  way,  on  foot,  to  the  place  they  all  desired  to  reach,  he  said: 

‘Madonna  Oretta,  if  you  like  I  shall  take  you  riding  along  a  goodly  stretch  of  our  journey  by  telling  you  one  of  the 
finest  tales  in  the  world.’ 

‘Sir,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘I  beseech  you  most  earnestly  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  great  favour.’ 

Whereupon  this  worthy  knight,  whose  swordplay  was  doubtless  on  a  par  with  his  storytelling,  began  to  recite  his  tale, 
which  in  itself  was  indeed  excellent.  But  by  constantly  repeating  the  same  phrases,  and  recapitulating  sections  of  the  plot, 
and  every  so  often  declaring  that  he  had  ‘made  a  mess  of  that  bit’,  and  regularly  confusing  the  names  of  the  characters, 
he  ruined  it  completely.2  Moreover,  his  mode  of  delivery  was  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  characters  and  the  incidents 
he  was  describing,  so  that  it  was  painful  for  Madonna  Oretta  to  listen  to  him.  She  began  to  perspire  freely,  and  her  heart 
missed  several  beats,  as  though  she  had  fallen  ill  and  was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost.  And  in  the  end,  when  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  having  perceived  that  the  knight  had  tied  himself  inextricably  in  knots,  she  said  to  him,  in  affable 


tones: 


‘Sir,  you  have  taken  me  riding  on  a  horse  that  trots  very  jerkily.  Pray  be  good  enough  to  set  me  down.’ 

The  knight,  who  was  apparently  far  more  capable  of  taking  a  hint  than  of  telling  a  tale,  saw  the  joke  and  took  it  in  the 
cheerfullest  of  spirits.  Leaving  aside  the  story  he  had  begun  and  so  ineptly  handled,  he  turned  his  attention  to  telling  her 
tales  of  quite  another  sort. 


SECOND  STORY 


By  means  of  a  single  phrase,  Cisti  the  Baker  shows  Messer  Geri  Spina  that  he  is  being  unreasonable. 

Madonna  Oretta’s  timely  remark  was  warmly  commended  by  all  the  men  and  ladies  present,  and  then  the  queen  ordered 
Pampinea  to  continue  in  the  same  vein.  Pampinea  therefore  began,  as  follows: 

Fair  ladies,  I  cannot  myself  decide  whether  Nature  is  more  at  fault  in  furnishing  a  noble  spirit  with  an  inferior  body, 
or  Fortune  in  allotting  an  inferior  calling  to  a  body  endowed  with  a  noble  spirit,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Cisti,  our 
fellow  citizen,  and  many  other  people  of  our  own  acquaintance.  This  Cisti  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  lofty  spirit,  and  yet 
Fortune  made  him  a  baker. 

I  would  assuredly  curse  Nature  and  Fortune  alike,  if  I  did  not  know  for  a  fact  that  Nature  is  very  discerning,  and  that 
Fortune  has  a  thousand  eyes,  even  though  fools  represent  her  as  blind.  Indeed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  Nature  and 
Fortune,  being  very  shrewd,  follow  the  practice  so  common  among  mortals,  who,  uncertain  of  what  the  future  will  bring, 
make  provision  for  emergencies  by  burying  their  most  precious  possessions  in  the  least  imposing  (and  therefore  least 
suspect)  part  of  their  houses,  whence  they  bring  them  forth  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need,  their  treasure  having  been 
more  securely  preserved  in  a  humble  hiding  place  than  if  it  had  been  kept  in  a  sumptuous  chamber.  In  the  same  way,  the 
two  fair  arbiters  of  the  world’s  affairs  frequently  hide  their  greatest  treasure  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  humblest  of 
trades,  so  that  when  the  need  arises  for  it  to  be  brought  forth,  its  splendour  will  be  all  the  more  apparent.  This  is  amply 
borne  out  by  a  brief  anecdote  I  should  now  like  to  relate,  concerning  an  episode,  in  itself  of  no  great  importance,  in 
which  Cisti  the  Baker  opened  the  eyes  of  Messer  Geri  Spina1  to  the  truth,  and  of  which  I  was  reminded  by  the  tale  we 
have  just  heard  about  Madonna  Oretta,  who  was  Messer  Geri’s  wife. 

I  say,  then,  that  when  Pope  Boniface,2  who  held  Messer  Geri  in  the  highest  esteem,  sent  a  delegation  of  his  courtiers  to 
Florence  on  urgent  papal  affairs,  they  took  lodging  under  Messer  Geri’s  roof;  and  almost  every  morning,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  it  so  happened  that  Messer  Geri  and  the  Pope’s  emissaries  were  obliged  by  the  nature  of  their  business  to  walk 
past  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Ughi,3  beside  which  Cisti  had  his  bakery,  where  he  practised  his  calling  in  person. 

Though  Fortune  had  allotted  to  Cisti  a  very  humble  calling,  she  had  treated  him  so  bountifully  that  he  had  become 
exceedingly  rich;  but  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  exchange  this  occupation  for  any  other,  for  he  lived  like  a 
lord,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  other  splendid  possessions,  he  kept  the  finest  cellar  of  wines,  both  red  and  white,  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Florence  or  the  surrounding  region.  On  noticing  that  Messer  Geri  passed  by  his  door  every  morning 
with  the  Pope’s  emissaries,  it  occurred  to  Cisti  that  since  the  season  was  very  hot  he  might  as  well  do  them  the  kindness 
of  offering  them  some  of  his  delicious  white  wine.  But,  being  sensible  of  the  difference  in  rank  between  himself  and 
Messer  Geri,  he  considered  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  him  to  issue  an  invitation  and  resolved  to  arrange  matters  in 
such  a  way  that  Messer  Geri  would  come  of  his  own  accord. 

And  so  every  morning,  wearing  a  gleaming  white  doublet  and  a  freshly  laundered  apron,  which  made  him  look  more 
like  a  miller  than  a  baker,  Cisti  appeared  in  his  doorway  at  the  hour  in  which  Messer  Geri  and  the  emissaries  were  due  to 
pass  by,  and  called  for  a  shiny  metal  pail  of  fresh  water  and  a  brand  new  little  Bolognese  flagon  containing  a  quantity  of 
his  best  white  wine,  together  with  a  pair  of  wineglasses,  that  gleamed  as  brightly  as  if  they  were  made  of  silver.  He  then 
seated  himself  in  the  doorway,  and  just  as  they  were  passing,  he  cleared  his  throat  a  couple  of  times  and  began  to  drink 
this  wine  of  his  with  so  much  relish  that  he  would  have  brought  a  thirst  to  the  lips  of  a  corpse. 

Messer  Geri,  having  witnessed  this  charade  on  two  successive  mornings,  turned  to  him  on  the  third,  and  said: 

‘How  does  it  taste,  Cisti?  Is  it  good?’ 

‘Indeed  it  is,  sir,’  Cisti  replied,  springing  to  his  feet,  ‘but  how  am  I  to  prove  how  exquisite  it  tastes,  unless  you  sample 
it  for  yourself?’ 

Now,  whether  because  of  the  heat,  or  as  a  result  of  expending  more  energy  than  usual,  or  through  observing  Cisti 


drinking  with  so  much  gusto,  Messer  Geri  had  conceived  such  a  keen  thirst  that  he  turned,  smiling,  to  the  emissaries,  and 
said: 

‘My  lords,  we  would  do  well  to  test  the  quality  of  this  gentleman’s  wine;  perhaps  it  will  be  such  as  to  give  us  no  cause 
for  regret.’ 

He  thereupon  led  them  over  to  Cisti,  who  promptly  arranged  for  a  handsome  bench  to  be  brought  out  from  his  bakery 
and  invited  them  to  sit  down.  Their  servants  then  stepped  forward  to  wash  the  wineglasses,  but  Cisti  said: 

‘Stand  aside,  my  friends,  and  leave  this  office  to  me,  for  I  am  no  less  skilled  at  serving  wine  than  at  baking  bread.  And 
if  you  are  expecting  to  taste  so  much  as  a  single  drop,  you  are  going  to  be  disappointed.’ 

And  so  saying,  he  washed  four  handsome  new  glasses  with  his  own  hands,  called  for  a  small  flagon  of  his  best  wine, 
and,  taking  meticulous  care,  filled  the  glasses  for  Messer  Geri  and  his  companions,  none  of  whom  had  tasted  such  an 
exquisite  wine  for  years.  Messer  Geri  affirmed  that  the  wine  was  excellent,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  emissaries’  stay 
in  Florence,  he  called  there  nearly  every  morning  with  them  to  sample  it  afresh. 

When  their  mission  was  completed  and  the  emissaries  were  about  to  depart,  Messer  Geri  held  a  magnificent  banquet, 
to  which  he  invited  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Florence.  He  also  sent  an  invitation  to  Cisti,  who  could 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  accept.  So  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  take  a  flask,  ask  Cisti  to  fill  it  with  wine,  and 
serve  half  a  glass  of  it  to  each  of  the  guests  during  the  first  course. 

The  servant,  who  was  possibly  feeling  somewhat  annoyed  that  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  sample  the  wine,  took 
along  a  huge  flask,  and  when  Cisti  saw  it,  he  said: 

‘Messer  Geri  has  not  sent  you  to  me,  my  lad.’ 

The  servant  kept  assuring  him  that  he  had,  but  could  obtain  no  other  answer.  So  he  returned  to  Messer  Geri  and  told 
him  what  Cisti  had  said. 

‘Go  back  to  him,’  said  Messer  Geri,  ‘and  tell  him  that  I  am  sending  you  to  him;  and  if  he  gives  you  the  same  answer, 
ask  him  to  whom  I  am  sending  you.’ 

The  servant  returned  to  Cisti,  and  said: 

‘I  can  assure  you,  Cisti,  that  it  is  to  you  that  Messer  Geri  sends  me.’ 

‘And  I  can  assure  you,  my  lad,’  Cisti  replied,  ‘that  you  are  wrong.’ 

‘To  whom  is  he  sending  me  then?’  asked  the  servant. 

‘To  the  Arno,’4  replied  Cisti. 

When  the  servant  reported  this  conversation  to  Messer  Geri,  his  eyes  were  immediately  opened  to  the  truth,  and  he 
asked  the  servant  to  show  him  the  flask.  On  being  shown  the  flask,  he  said: 

‘Cisti  is  perfectly  right.’  And  having  given  the  servant  a  severe  scolding,  he  ordered  him  to  return  with  a  flask  of  more 
modest  proportions. 

On  seeing  this  second  flask,  Cisti  said: 

‘Now  I  know  that  he  has  sent  you  to  me.’  And  he  filled  it  up  for  him  contentedly. 

Later  that  same  day,  Cisti  filled  a  small  cask  with  wine  of  the  same  vintage  and  had  it  tenderly  conveyed  to  Messer 
Geri’s  house,  after  which  he  called  on  Messer  Geri  in  person,  and  said: 

‘Sir,  I  would  not  want  you  to  suppose  that  I  was  taken  aback  on  seeing  the  large  flask  this  morning.  But  since  you 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  what  I  have  shown  you  with  the  aid  of  my  small  flagons  during  these  past  few  days,  namely, 
that  this  is  not  a  wine  for  servants,  I  thought  I  would  refresh  your  memory.  However,  since  I  have  no  intention  of  storing 
it  for  you  any  longer,  I  have  now  sent  you  every  single  drop  of  it,  and  henceforth  you  may  dispose  of  it  as  you  please.’ 

Messer  Geri  set  great  store  by  Cisti’s  gift,  and  thanked  him  as  profusely  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant.  And  from 
that  day  forth  he  held  him  in  high  esteem  and  regarded  him  as  a  friend  of  his  for  life. 


THIRD  STORY 


With  a  quick  retort,  Monna  Nonna  de’  Pulci  puts  a  stop  to  the  unseemly  banter  of  the  Bishop  of  Florence. 

When  Pampinea  came  to  the  end  of  her  story,  Cisti’s  reply  was  warmly  applauded  by  all  those  present,  and  so  too  was  his 
generosity,  after  which  the  queen  was  pleased  to  call  upon  Lauretta,  who  gaily  began  to  speak,  as  follows: 

Lovesome  ladies,  there  is  much  truth  in  what  both  Pampinea  and  Filomena  have  been  saying  about  the  beauty  of 
repartee  and  our  own  lack  of  skill  in  its  use.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  arguments,  but  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
that  apart  from  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  the  nature  of  wit  is  such  that  its  bite  must  be  like  that  of  a 
sheep  rather  than  a  dog,  for  if  it  were  to  bite  the  listener  like  a  dog,  it  would  no  longer  be  wit  but  abuse.  The  remark 
made  by  Madonna  Oretta,  and  Cisti’s  retort,  were  excellent  examples  of  the  genre. 

It  is  of  course  true,  in  the  case  of  repartee,  that  when  someone  bites  like  a  dog  after  having,  so  to  speak,  been  bitten 
by  a  dog  in  the  first  place,  his  reaction  does  not  seem  as  reprehensible  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  provoked; 
and  one  therefore  has  to  be  careful  over  how,  when,  on  whom,  and  likewise  where  one  exercises  one’s  wit.  To  these 
matters,  one  of  our  prelates  paid  so  little  attention  on  one  occasion,  that  he  received  no  less  painful  a  bite  than  he 
administered;  and  I  should  now  like  to  tell  you,  in  a  few  words,  how  this  came  about. 

While  Messer  Antonio  d’Orso,1  a  wise  and  worthy  prelate,  was  Bishop  of  Florence,  there  came  to  the  city  a  Catalan 
nobleman  called  Messer  Dego  della  Ratta,2  who  was  Marshal  to  King  Robert  of  Naples.  Being  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  and 
inordinately  fond  of  women,  Messer  Dego  pursued  a  number  of  the  Florentine  ladies,  for  one  of  whom,  a  ravishing 
beauty,  he  conceived  a  particular  liking,  and  she  happened  to  be  the  niece  of  the  Bishop’s  brother. 

Having  learnt  that  the  lady’s  husband,  though  he  came  of  a  good  family,  was  very  greedy  and  corrupt,  he  came  to  an 
arrangement  with  him  whereby  he  would  give  him  five  hundred  gold  florins  for  allowing  him  to  sleep  for  one  night  with 
his  wife.  But  what  he  actually  did  was  to  gild  five  hundred  coins  of  silver,  called  popolini,  which  were  in  everyday  use  at 
that  period,  and,  having  slept  with  the  man’s  wife  against  her  will,  he  handed  these  over  to  the  husband.  Subsequently 
the  story  became  common  knowledge,  so  that  the  scoundrelly  husband  was  not  only  cheated  but  held  up  to  ridicule.  And 
the  Bishop,  being  a  wise  man,  feigned  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Marshal  were  frequently  to  be  seen  in  one  another’s  company,  and  one  day,  it  being  the  feast  of  St 
John,3  they  happened  to  be  riding  side  by  side  down  the  street  along  which  the  palio 4  is  run,  casting  an  eye  over  the 
ladies,  when  the  Bishop  spotted  a  young  woman  (now,  alas,  no  longer  with  us,  having  died  in  middle  age  during  this 
present  epidemic),  whose  name  was  Monna  Nonna  de’  Pulci.  You  all  know  the  person  I  mean  -  she  was  the  cousin  of 
Messer  Alesso  Rinucci,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  she  was  a  fine-looking  girl  in  the  flower  of  youth,  well 
spoken  and  full  of  spirit,  who  had  recently  been  married  and  set  up  house  in  the  Porta  San  Piero  quarter.  The  Bishop 
pointed  her  out  to  the  Marshal,  then  he  rode  up  beside  her,  clapped  his  hand  on  the  Marshal’s  shoulder,  and  said: 

‘How  do  you  like  this  fellow,  Nonna?  Do  you  think  you  could  make  a  conquest  of  him?’ 

It  seemed  to  Monna  Nonna  that  the  Bishop’s  words  made  her  out  to  be  less  than  virtuous,  or  that  they  were  bound  to 
damage  her  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  those  people,  by  no  means  few  in  number,  in  whose  hearing  they  were  spoken.  So 
that,  less  intent  upon  vindicating  her  honour  than  upon  returning  blow  for  blow,  she  swiftly  retorted: 

‘In  the  unlikely  event,  my  lord,  of  his  making  a  conquest  of  me,  I  should  want  to  be  paid  in  good  coin.’ 

These  words  stung  both  the  Marshal  and  the  Bishop  to  the  quick,  the  former  as  the  author  of  the  dishonest  deed 
involving  the  niece  of  the  Bishop’s  brother,  and  the  latter  as  its  victim,  inasmuch  as  she  was  one  of  his  own  relatives.  And 
without  so  much  as  looking  at  one  another,  they  rode  away  silent  and  shamefaced,  and  said  no  more  to  Monna  Nonna  on 
that  day. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  since  the  girl  was  bitten  first,  it  was  not  inappropriate  that  she  should  make  an  equally  biting 


retort. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Currado  Gianfigliazzi’s  cook,  Chichibio,  converts  his  master’s  anger  into  laughter  with  a  quick  word  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  saves 
himself  from  the  unpleasant  fate  with  which  Currado  had  threatened  him. 

When  Lauretta  was  silent,  and  they  had  all  paid  glowing  tribute  to  Monna  Nonna,  the  queen  called  upon  Neifile  to  tell 
the  next  story,  whereupon  Neifile  began: 

Amorous  ladies,  whilst  a  ready  wit  will  often  bring  a  swift  phrase,  apposite  and  neatly  turned,  to  the  lips  of  the 
speaker,  it  sometimes  happens  that  Fortune  herself  will  come  to  the  aid  of  people  in  distress  by  suddenly  putting  words 
into  their  mouths  that  they  would  never  have  been  capable  of  formulating  when  their  minds  were  at  ease;  which  is  what  I 
propose  to  show  you  with  this  story  of  mine. 

As  all  of  you  will  have  heard  and  seen  for  yourselves,  Currado  Gianfigliazzi1  has  always  played  a  notable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  our  city.  Generous  and  hospitable,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  true  gentleman,  and,  to  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of 
his  more  important  activities,  he  took  a  constant  delight  in  hunting  and  hawking.  One  day,  having  killed  a  crane  with  one 
of  his  falcons  in  the  vicinity  of  Peretola,2  finding  that  it  was  young  and  plump,  he  sent  it  to  an  excellent  Venetian  cook  of 
his,  whose  name  was  Chichibio,3  telling  him  to  roast  it  for  supper  and  to  see  that  it  was  well  prepared  and  seasoned. 

Chichibio,  who  was  no  less  scatterbrained  than  he  looked,  plucked  the  crane,  stuffed  it,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  began 
to  cook  it  with  great  care.  But  when  it  was  nearly  done,  and  giving  off  a  most  appetizing  smell,  there  came  into  the 
kitchen  a  fair  young  country  wench  called  Brunetta,  who  was  the  apple  of  Chichibio’s  eye.  And  on  sniffing  the  smell  of 
cooking  and  seeing  the  crane  roasting  on  the  spit,  she  coaxed  and  pleaded  with  him  to  give  her  one  of  the  legs.  By  way  of 
reply,  Chichibio  burst  into  song: 

‘I  won’t  let  you  have  it,  Donna  Brunetta,  I  won’t  let  you  have  it,  so  there!  ’ 

This  put  Donna  Brunetta’s  back  up,  and  she  said: 

‘I  swear  to  God  that  if  you  don’t  let  me  have  it,  you’ll  never  have  another  thing  out  of  me!’  In  short,  they  had  quite  a 
lengthy  set-to,  and  in  the  end,  not  wishing  to  anger  his  girl,  Chichibio  cut  off  one  of  the  crane’s  legs  and  gave  it  to  her. 

A  little  later,  the  crane  was  set  before  Currado  and  his  guests,  and  much  to  his  surprise,  Currado  found  that  one  of  the 
legs  was  missing.  So  he  sent  for  Chichibio  and  asked  him  what  had  happened  to  it.  Being  a  Venetian,  and  hence  a  good 
liar,4  Chichibio  promptly  replied: 

‘My  lord,  cranes  have  only  the  one  leg.’ 

Whereupon  Currado  flew  into  a  rage,  and  said: 

‘What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  cranes  have  only  the  one  leg?  Do  you  think  I’ve  never  seen  a  crane  before?’ 

‘What  I  mean,  sir,’  continued  Chichibio,  ‘is  that  they  have  only  the  one  leg.  We’ll  go  and  see  some  live  ones,  if  you 
like,  and  I’ll  show  you.’ 

Not  wishing  to  embarrass  his  visitors,  Currado  decided  not  to  pursue  the  matter,  but  said: 

‘I’ve  never  seen  a  one-legged  crane  before,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  one.  But  since  you  have  offered  to  show  me,  you 
can  do  so  tomorrow  morning,  and  then  I  shall  be  satisfied.  But  I  swear  to  you  by  the  body  of  Christ  that  if  you  fail  to 
prove  it,  I  shall  see  that  you  are  given  such  a  hiding  that  you  will  never  forget  my  name  for  as  long  as  you  live.’ 

There  the  matter  rested  for  that  evening,  but  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Currado,  whom  a  night’s  sleep  had 
done  nothing  to  pacify,  leapt  out  of  bed,  still  seething  with  anger,  and  ordered  his  horses  to  be  saddled.  And,  having 
obliged  Chichibio  to  mount  an  old  jade,  he  led  the  way  to  a  river  bank  where  cranes  were  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning,  saying: 

‘We  shall  soon  see  which  of  us  was  lying  last  night.’ 

On  perceiving  that  Currado  was  still  as  angry  as  ever,  and  that  he  would  now  have  to  prove  what  he  had  said, 


Chichibio,  who  had  no  idea  how  he  was  going  to  do  it,  rode  along  behind  Currado  in  a  state  of  positive  terror.  If  he  could 
have  run  away  he  would  gladly  have  done  so,  but  since  that  was  out  of  the  question,  he  kept  gazing  ahead  of  him,  behind 
him,  and  to  each  side,  and  wherever  he  looked  he  imagined  he  could  see  cranes  standing  on  two  legs. 

However,  just  as  they  were  approaching  the  river,  Chichibio  caught  sight  of  well  over  a  dozen  cranes,  all  standing  on 
one  leg  on  the  river  bank,  which  is  their  normal  posture  when  they  are  asleep.  So  he  quickly  pointed  them  out  to 
Currado,  saying: 

‘Now  you  can  see  quite  plainly,  sir,  that  I  was  telling  you  the  truth  last  night  when  I  said  that  cranes  have  only  the  one 
leg.  Take  a  look  at  the  ones  over  there.’ 

‘Wait  a  bit,’  said  Currado,  ‘and  I’ll  show  you  they  have  two.’  And  moving  a  little  closer  to  them,  he  yelled:  ‘Oho!’ 
whereupon  the  cranes  lowered  their  other  leg,  and  after  taking  a  few  strides,  they  all  began  to  fly  away.  Currado  then 
turned  to  Chichibio,  saying: 

‘What  do  you  say  to  that,  you  knave?  Do  they  have  two  legs,  or  do  they  not?’ 

Chichibio  was  almost  at  his  wits’  end,  but  in  some  mysterious  way  he  suddenly  thought  of  an  answer. 

‘They  do  indeed,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘but  you  never  shouted  “Oho!”  to  the  one  you  had  last  night,  otherwise  it  would  have 
shoved  its  second  leg  out,  like  these  others.’ 

Currado  was  so  delighted  with  this  answer  that  all  his  anger  was  converted  into  jollity  and  laughter. 

‘You’re  right,  Chichibio,’  he  said.  ‘Of  course,  I  should  have  shouted.’ 

This  then,  was  how  Chichibio,  with  his  prompt  and  amusing  reply,  avoided  an  unpleasant  fate  and  made  his  peace 
with  his  master. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Messer  Forese  da  Rabatta  and  Master  Giotto ,  the  painter,  returning  from  Mugello,  poke  fun  at  one  another’s  disreputable 
appearance. 

The  ladies  were  highly  amused  by  Chichibio’s  reply,  and  in  deference  to  the  queen’s  wishes,  as  soon  as  Neifile  had 
stopped,  Panfilo  began: 

Dearest  ladies,  whilst  it  is  true  that  Fortune  occasionally  conceals  abundant  treasures  of  native  wit  in  those  who  practise  a 
humble  trade,  as  was  demonstrated  just  now  by  Pampinea,  it  is  equally  true  that  Nature  has  frequently  planted 
astonishing  genius  in  men  of  monstrously  ugly  appearance. 

This  was  plainly  to  be  observed  in  two  citizens  of  ours,  about  whom  I  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words.  The  first,  who 
was  called  Messer  Forese  da  Rabatta,1  being  deformed  and  dwarf-like  in  appearance,  with  a  plain  snub-nosed  face  that 
would  have  seemed  loathsome  alongside  the  ugliest  Baronci2  who  ever  lived,  was  a  jurist  of  such  great  distinction  that 
many  scholars  regarded  him  as  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  civil  law.  The  second,  whose  name  was  Giotto,3  was  a  man  of 
such  outstanding  genius  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  of  creation  that  he  could  not  depict  with  his  stylus,  pen,  or 
brush.  And  so  faithful  did  he  remain  to  Nature  (who  is  the  mother  and  the  motive  force  of  all  created  things,  via  the 
constant  rotation  of  the  heavens),  that  whatever  he  depicted  had  the  appearance,  not  of  a  reproduction,  but  of  the  thing 
itself,  so  that  one  very  often  finds,  with  the  works  of  Giotto,  that  people’s  eyes  are  deceived  and  they  mistake  the  picture 
for  the  real  thing. 

Hence,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  brought  back  to  light  an  art  which  had  been  buried  for  centuries  beneath  the 
blunders  of  those  who,  in  their  paintings,  aimed  to  bring  visual  delight  to  the  ignorant  rather  than  intellectual  satisfaction 
to  the  wise,  his  work  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  shining  monument  to  the  glory  of  Florence.  And  all  the  more  so, 
inasmuch  as  he  set  an  example  to  others  by  wearing  his  celebrity  with  the  utmost  modesty,  and  always  refused  to  be 
called  a  master,  even  though  such  a  title  befitted  him  all  the  more  resplendently  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  was  sought  and  usurped  by  those  who  knew  less  than  himself  or  by  his  own  pupils.  But  for  all  the  greatness  of 
his  art,  neither  physically  nor  facially  was  he  any  more  handsome  than  Messer  Forese. 

Turning  now  to  our  story,  I  should  first  point  out  that  both  Messer  Forese  and  Giotto  owned  properties  in  the  region  of 
Mug-ello.4  And  one  summer,  when  the  law  courts  were  closed  for  the  vacation,  Messer  Forese  had  gone  to  visit  this 
property  of  his,  and  was  returning  to  Florence  astride  an  emaciated  old  hack,  when  whom  should  he  meet  up  with  along 
the  road  but  the  aforementioned  Giotto,  who  was  likewise  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  property.  Giotto  was  no  better 
accoutred  than  himself,  his  mount  was  just  as  decrepit,  and,  since  they  were  both  getting  on  in  years  and  travelling  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  they  rode  along  together. 

However,  they  happened  to  be  caught  in  a  sudden  downpour  such  as  we  often  experience  in  summer,  and  they  took 
shelter  as  soon  as  they  could  in  the  house  of  a  peasant,  who  was  known  to  both  men  and  was  in  fact  a  friend  of  theirs. 

But  after  a  while,  since  the  rain  showed  no  sign  of  stopping  and  they  wanted  to  reach  Florence  by  nightfall,  they 
borrowed  a  pair  of  shabby  old  woollen  capes  from  the  peasant,  along  with  a  couple  of  hats  that  were  falling  to  bits  from 
old  age,  these  being  the  best  he  could  provide,  and  resumed  their  journey. 

After  they  had  travelled  some  distance,  by  which  time  they  were  soaked  to  the  skin  and  bespattered  all  over  by  the 
steady  spray  of  mud  that  hacks  kick  up  with  their  hooves  (none  of  which  is  calculated  to  improve  anyone’s  appearance), 
the  weather  cleared  up  a  little,  and  the  two  men,  having  ridden  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  began  to  converse  with  one 
another. 

As  Messer  Forese  was  riding  along  listening  to  Giotto,  who  was  a  very  fine  talker,  he  turned  to  inspect  him,  shifting 
his  gaze  from  Giotto’s  flank  to  his  head  and  then  to  the  rest  of  his  person,  and  on  perceiving  how  thoroughly  unkempt 
and  disreputable  he  looked,  giving  no  thought  to  his  own  appearance  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  said: 


‘Giotto,  supposing  we  were  to  meet  some  stranger  who  had  never  seen  you  before,  do  you  think  he  would  believe  that 
you  were  the  greatest  painter  in  the  world?’ 

To  which  Giotto  swiftly  replied: 

‘Sir,  I  think  he  would  believe  it  if,  after  taking  a  look  at  you,  he  gave  you  credit  for  knowing  your  abc.- 
On  hearing  this,  Messer  Forese  recognized  his  error,  and  perceived  that  he  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Michele  Scaha  proves  to  certain  young  men  that  the  Baronci  are  the  most  noble  family  in  the  whole  wide  world ,  and  wins  a 
supper. 

The  ladies  were  still  laughing  over  Giotto’s  swift  and  splendid  retort  when  the  queen  called  for  the  next  story  from 
Fiammetta,  who  began  as  follows: 

Young  ladies,  Panfilo’s  mention  of  the  Baronci,  with  whom,  possibly,  you  are  less  well  acquainted  than  he  is,  has 
reminded  me  of  a  story  demonstrating  their  great  nobility,  and  since  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  our  agreed  topic,  I  should 
like  to  relate  it  to  you. 

In  our  city,  not  so  very  long  ago,  there  was  a  young  man  called  Michele  Scalza,  who  was  the  most  entertaining  and 
agreeable  fellow  you  could  ever  wish  to  meet,  and  he  was  always  coming  out  with  some  new-fangled  notion  or  other,  so 
that  the  young  men  of  Florence  loved  to  have  him  with  them  when  they  were  out  on  the  spree  together. 

Now,  one  day,  he  was  with  some  friends  of  his  at  Montughi,1  and  they  happened  to  start  an  argument  over  which  was 
the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Florence.  Some  maintained  it  was  the  Uberti,  some  the  Lamberti,2  and  various  other 
names  were  tossed  into  the  discussion,  more  or  less  at  random. 

Scalza  listened  to  them  for  a  while,  then  he  started  grinning,  and  said: 

‘Get  along  with  you,  you  ignorant  fools,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about.  The  most  ancient  and  noble 
family,  not  only  in  Florence  but  in  the  whole  wide  world,  is  the  Baronci.3  All  the  philosophers  are  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  Baronci  as  well  as  I  do  will  say  the  same  thing.  But  in  case  you  think  I’m  talking  about  some 
other  family  of  that  name,  I  mean  the  Baronci  who  live  in  our  own  parish  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.’ 

His  companions,  who  had  been  expecting  him  to  say  something  quite  different,  poured  scorn  on  this  idea,  and  said: 

‘You  must  be  joking.  We  know  the  Baronci  just  as  well  as  you  do.’ 

‘I’m  not  joking,’  said  Scalza.  ‘On  the  contrary  I’m  telling  you  the  gospel  truth.  And  if  there’s  anyone  present  who 
would  care  to  wager  a  supper  to  be  given  to  the  winner  and  six  of  his  chosen  companions,  I’ll  gladly  take  him  up  on  it. 
And  just  to  make  it  easier  for  you,  I’ll  abide  by  the  decision  of  any  judge  you  choose  to  nominate.’ 

Whereupon  one  of  the  young  men,  who  was  called  Neri  Mannini,  said: 

‘I  am  ready  to  win  this  supper.’  And  having  mutually  agreed  to  appoint  Piero  di  Fiorentino,  in  whose  house  they  were 
spending  the  day,  as  the  judge,  they  went  off  to  find  him,  being  followed  by  all  the  others,  who  were  eager  to  see  Scalza 
lose  the  wager  so  that  they  could  pull  his  leg  about  it. 

They  told  Piero  what  the  argument  was  all  about,  and  Piero,  who  was  a  sensible  young  man,  listened  first  to  what 
Neri  had  to  say,  after  which  he  turned  to  Scalza,  saying: 

‘And  how  do  you  propose  to  prove  this  claim  you  are  making?’ 

‘Prove  it?’  said  Scalza.  ‘Why,  I  shall  prove  it  by  so  conclusive  an  argument  that  not  only  you  yourself,  but  this  fellow 
who  denies  it,  will  have  to  admit  that  I  am  right.  As  you  are  aware,  the  older  the  family,  the  more  noble  it  is,  and 
everyone  agreed  just  now  that  this  was  so.  Since  the  Baronci  are  older  than  anyone  else,  they  are  ipso  facto  more  noble; 
and  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  they  really  are  older  than  anybody  else,  I  shall  have  won  my  case  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

‘The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  the  Lord  God  created  the  Baronci,  He  was  still  learning  the  rudiments  of  His  craft, 
whereas  He  created  the  rest  of  mankind  after  He  had  mastered  it.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  picture  the  Baronci  to 
yourselves  and  compare  them  to  other  people;  and  you  will  see  that  whereas  everybody  else  has  a  well-designed  and 
correctly  proportioned  face,  the  Baronci  sometimes  have  a  face  that  is  long  and  narrow,  sometimes  wide  beyond  all 
measure,  some  of  them  have  very  long  noses,  others  have  short  ones,  and  there  are  one  or  two  with  chins  that  stick  out 
and  turn  up  at  the  end,  and  with  enormous  great  jaws  like  those  of  an  ass;  moreover,  some  have  one  eye  bigger  than  the 


other,  whilst  others  have  one  eye  lower  than  the  other,  so  that  taken  by  and  large,  their  faces  are  just  like  the  ones  that 
are  made  by  children  when  they  are  first  learning  to  draw.  Hence,  as  I’ve  already  said,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Lord 
God  created  them  when  He  was  still  learning  His  craft.  They  are  therefore  older  than  anybody  else,  and  so  they  are  more 
noble.’ 

When  Piero,  the  judge,  and  Neri,  who  had  wagered  the  supper,  and  all  the  others,  recalling  what  the  Baronci  looked 
like,  had  heard  Scalza’s  ingenious  argument,  they  all  began  to  laugh  and  to  declare  that  Scalza  was  right,  that  he  had  won 
the  supper,  and  that  without  a  doubt  the  Baronci  were  the  most  ancient  and  noble  family,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  in  the 
whole  wide  world. 

And  that  is  why  Panfilo,  in  wanting  to  prove  the  ugliness  of  Messer  Forese,  aptly  maintained  that  he  would  have 
looked  loath-some  alongside  a  Baronci. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Madonna  Filippa  is  discovered  by  her  husband  with  a  lover  and  called  before  the  magistrate ,  but  by  a  prompt  and  ingenious 
answer  she  secures  her  acquittal  and  causes  the  statute  to  be  amended. 

Fiammetta  had  finished  speaking,  and  everyone  was  still  laughing  over  the  novel  argument  used  by  Scalza  to  ennoble  the 
Baronci  above  all  other  families,  when  the  queen  called  upon  Filostrato  to  tell  them  a  story;  and  so  he  began: 

Worthy  ladies,  a  capacity  for  saying  the  right  things  in  the  right  place  is  all  very  well,  but  to  be  able  to  say  them  in  a 
moment  of  dire  necessity  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  truly  rare  accomplishment.  With  this  ability,  a  certain  noblewoman  of 
whom  I  propose  to  speak  was  so  liberally  endowed,  that  not  only  did  she  provide  laughter  and  merriment  to  her  listeners, 
but,  as  you  shall  presently  hear,  she  disentangled  herself  from  the  meshes  of  an  ignominious  death. 

In  the  city  of  Prato,  there  used  to  be  a  statute,  no  less  reprehensible,  to  be  sure,  than  it  was  severe,  which  without 
exception  required  that  every  woman  taken  in  adultery  by  her  husband  should  be  burned  alive,  whether  she  was  with  a 
lover  or  simply  doing  it  for  money. 

While  this  statute  was  in  force,  a  case  arose  in  which  a  certain  noble  lady,  beautiful  and  exceedingly  passionate  by 
nature,  whose  name  was  Madonna  Filippa,  was  discovered  one  night  in  her  own  bedchamber  by  her  husband,  Rinaldo  de’ 
Pugliesi,1  in  the  arms  of  Lazzarino  de’  Guazzagliotri,  a  handsome  young  noble  of  that  city,  with  whom  she  was  very 
deeply  in  love,  and  who  loved  her  in  return.  Rinaldo,  seeing  them  together,  was  greatly  dismayed,  and  could  scarcely 
prevent  himself  from  rushing  upon  them  and  killing  them;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  he  feared  the  consequences  to  himself, 
he  would  have  followed  the  promptings  of  his  anger,  and  done  them  to  death. 

Having  been  restrained  by  his  caution  from  taking  precipitate  action,  he  could  not  however  be  restrained  from 
desiring  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  since  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  him  to  kill  her  with  his  own  hands,  he  was 
determined  to  invoke  the  city  statute.  And  so,  having  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  her  guilt,  he  denounced  her 
on  the  very  next  morning  without  inquiring  any  further  into  the  matter,  and  took  out  a  summons. 

Now,  a  woman  who  is  genuinely  in  love  is  apt  to  be  quite  fearless,  and  Rinaldo’s  wife  was  no  exception.  And  although 
many  of  her  friends  and  relatives  advised  her  against  such  a  course,  she  firmly  resolved  to  answer  the  summons,  confess 
the  truth,  and  die  a  courageous  death,  rather  than  run  away  like  a  coward,  thus  being  forced  to  live  in  exile  for  defying 
the  court,  and  proving  herself  unworthy  of  a  lover  such  as  the  man  in  whose  arms  she  had  lain  the  night  before.  So  that, 
attended  by  a  numerous  throng  of  men  and  women,  all  encouraging  her  to  protest  her  innocence,  she  went  before  the 
podesta,2  looked  him  squarely  between  the  eyes,  and  asked  him  in  a  firm  voice  what  it  was  that  he  required  of  her. 

On  gazing  at  this  woman  and  observing  that  she  was  very  beautiful  and  impeccably  well-bred,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fortitude  of  spirit  to  which  her  words  bore  witness,  the  podesta  was  touched  with  compassion  for  her,  being  afraid  lest  she 
should  confess  and  thus  compel  him,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  his  authority,  to  have  her  put  to  death.  Nevertheless,  being 
unable  to  avoid  questioning  her  about  what  she  was  alleged  to  have  done,  he  said: 

‘Madam,  as  you  see,  Rinaldo  your  husband  is  here,  and  he  has  lodged  a  complaint  against  you,  claiming  that  he  has 
taken  you  in  adultery.  He  is  therefore  demanding  that  I  should  punish  you,  as  prescribed  by  one  of  our  statutes,  by 
having  you  put  to  death.  But  this  I  cannot  do  unless  you  confess,  and  therefore  I  must  warn  you  to  be  very  careful  how 
you  answer.  Now  tell  me,  is  your  husband’s  accusation  true?’ 

Without  flinching  in  the  slightest,  the  lady  replied  in  a  most  fetching  sort  of  voice: 

‘Sir,  it  is  true  that  Rinaldo  is  my  husband,  and  that  he  found  me  last  night  in  Lazzarino’s  arms,  wherein,  on  account  of 
the  deep  and  perfect  love  I  bear  towards  him,  I  have  lain  many  times  before;  nor  shall  I  ever  deny  it.  However,  as  I  am 
sure  you  will  know,  every  man  and  woman  should  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  laws  must  have  the  consent  of  those  who 
are  affected  by  them.  These  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  in  the  present  instance,  because  this  law  only  applies  to  us  poor 
women,  who  are  much  better  able  than  men  to  bestow  our  favours  liberally.  Moreover,  when  this  law  was  made,  no 


woman  gave  her  consent  to  it,  nor  was  any  woman  even  so  much  as  consulted.  It  can  therefore  justly  be  described  as  a 
very  bad  law. 

‘If,  however,  to  the  detriment  of  my  body  and  your  soul,  you  wish  to  give  effect  to  this  law,  that  is  your  own  affair. 

But  before  you  proceed  to  pass  any  judgement,  I  beseech  you  to  grant  me  a  small  favour,  this  being  that  you  should  ask 
my  husband  whether  or  not  I  have  refused  to  concede  my  entire  body  to  him,  whenever  and  as  often  as  he  pleased.’ 

Without  waiting  for  the  podesta  to  put  the  question,  Rinaldo  promptly  replied  that  beyond  any  doubt  she  had  granted 
him  whatever  he  required  in  the  way  of  bodily  gratification. 

‘Well  then,’  the  lady  promptly  continued,  ‘if  he  has  always  taken  as  much  of  me  as  he  needed  and  as  much  as  he  chose 
to  take,  I  ask  you,  Messer  Podesta,  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  surplus?  Throw  it  to  the  dogs?3  Is  it  not  far  better  that  I 
should  present  it  to  a  gentleman  who  loves  me  more  dearly  than  himself,  rather  than  allow  it  to  turn  bad  or  go  to  waste?’ 

The  nature  of  the  charge  against  the  lady,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  she  was  such  a  well-known  figure  in  society,  had 
brought  almost  all  the  citizens  of  Prato  flocking  to  the  court,  and  when  they  heard  the  charming  speech  she  made  in  her 
defence,  they  rocked  with  mirth  and,  as  with  a  single  voice,  they  all  exclaimed  that  the  lady  was  right  and  that  it  was 
well  spoken.  And  at  the  podesta’ s  suggestion,  before  they  left  the  court,  they  amended  the  harsh  statute  so  that  in  future  it 
would  apply  only  to  those  wives  who  took  payment  for  being  unfaithful  to  their  husbands. 

After  making  such  a  fool  of  himself,  Rinaldo  departed  from  the  scene  feeling  quite  mortified;  and  his  wife,  now  a  free 
and  contented  woman,  having,  so  to  speak,  been  resurrected  from  the  flames,  returned  to  her  house  in  triumph. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


Fresco  urges  his  niece  not  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  if,  as  she  has  claimed,  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  horrid  people. 

As  they  listened  to  Filostrato’s  tale,  the  ladies  at  first  felt  a  trifle  embarrassed,  and  showed  it  by  the  blush  of  modesty  that 
appeared  on  their  cheeks;  but  then  they  began  to  exchange  glances  with  one  another,  and,  scarcely  able  to  contain  their 
laughter,  they  heard  the  rest  of  it  with  their  faces  wreathed  in  smiles.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  the  queen  turned  to  Emilia 
and  called  upon  her  to  speak  next;  and  Emilia,  heaving  a  sigh  as  though  she  had  just  been  awakened  from  a  pleasant 
dream,  began  as  follows: 

Fair  young  ladies,  having  been  absorbed  for  a  while  in  distant  reverie,  I  shall  now  bestir  myself  to  obey  the  queen’s 
command,  and  recount  a  tale,  much  shorter  perhaps  than  the  one  I  would  have  told  you  if  I  had  had  all  my  wits  about 
me,  concerning  the  foolish  error  of  a  young  woman,  and  how  it  was  corrected  by  an  amusing  remark  of  her  uncle’s, 
though  she  was  far  too  dense  to  appreciate  its  significance. 

There  was  once  a  certain  gentleman  called  Fresco  da  Celatico,  and  he  had  a  niece  whose  pet-name  was  Cesca.1  Whilst  she 
had  a  good  figure  and  a  pretty  face  (though  it  was  far  from  being  one  of  those  angelic  faces  that  we  not  infrequently 
come  across),  she  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  herself  and  gave  herself  so  many  airs  that  she  fell  into  the  habit  of 
criticizing  everything  and  everyone  she  ever  set  eyes  upon,  never  thinking  for  a  moment  of  her  own  defects,  even  though 
she  was  the  most  disagreeable,  petulant,  and  insipid  young  woman  imaginable,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  please  her. 
Moreover,  her  pride  was  so  enormous  that  even  in  a  scion  of  the  French  royal  family  it  would  have  been  excessive.  And 
whenever  she  walked  along  the  street,  she  was  continually  wrinkling  up  her  nose  in  disgust,  as  though  a  nasty  smell  was 
assailing  her  nostrils  every  time  she  saw  or  met  anyone. 

Now,  leaving  aside  her  many  other  tiresome  and  disagreeable  mannerisms,  and  coming  to  the  point,  she  happened  one 
day  to  return  from  a  walk,  and,  finding  Fresco  at  home,  she  flounced  into  a  chair  at  his  side,  simpering  like  a  spoilt  child, 
and  fretting  and  fuming.  Fresco  cast  her  a  quizzical  look,  and  said: 

‘Cesca,  why  do  you  come  home  so  early,  when  today  is  a  feast  day?’ 

‘The  truth  is,’  Cesca  replied,  affecting  a  thoroughly  world-weary  air,  ‘that  I  have  come  home  early  because  I  doubt 
whether  I  have  ever  seen  such  a  tiresome  and  disagreeable  set  of  people  as  the  ones  who  are  walking  our  streets  today. 
Every  man  and  woman  that  I  meet  is  utterly  repellent  to  me,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  woman  anywhere  in  the  world 
who  is  so  upset  by  the  sight  of  horrid  people  as  I  am.  So  I  came  home  early  to  spare  myself  the  torment  of  looking  at 
them.’ 

Whereupon  Fresco,  who  found  the  fastidious  airs  of  his  niece  highly  distasteful,  said  to  her: 

‘If  you  can’t  bear  the  sight  of  horrid  people,  my  girl,  I  advise  you,  for  your  own  peace  of  mind,  never  to  look  at 
yourself  in  the  glass.’2 

But  the  girl,  whose  head  was  emptier  than  a  hollow  reed  even  though  she  imagined  herself  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
might  have  been  a  carcase  of  mutton  for  all  she  understood  of  Fresco’s  real  meaning,  and  she  told  him  that  she  intended 
to  look  in  the  glass  just  like  any  other  woman.  So  she  remained  as  witless  as  before,  and  she  is  still  the  same  to  this  day. 


NINTH  STORY 


With  a  barbed  saying,  Guido  Cavalcanti  politely  delivers  an  insult  to  certain  Florentine  gentlemen  who  had  taken  him  by  surprise. 
The  queen,  perceiving  that  Emilia  had  dashed  off  her  story  and  that  she  herself  was  the  sole  remaining  speaker  apart 
from  the  person  who  was  privileged  to  speak  last  of  all,  began  to  address  the  company  as  follows: 

Sweet  ladies,  although  you  have  deprived  me  of  at  least  two  of  the  stories  that  I  had  thought  of  telling  you  today,  I 
still  have  another  in  reserve,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  occurs  a  bon  mot  that  is  more  subtle,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  ones  we  have  heard  so  far. 

I  must  first  of  all  remind  you  that  in  days  gone  by,  our  city  was  noted  for  certain  excellent  and  commendable  customs,  all 
of  which  have  now  disappeared,  thanks  to  the  avarice  which,  increasing  as  it  does  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
city,  has  driven  them  all  away.  One  of  these  customs  was  that  in  various  parts  of  Florence  a  limited  number  of  the 
gentlemen  in  each  quarter  of  the  city  would  meet  regularly  together  in  one  another’s  houses  for  their  common 
amusement.  Only  those  people  who  could  afford  to  entertain  on  a  suitably  lavish  scale  were  admitted  to  these  coteries, 
and  they  took  it  in  turn  to  play  the  host  to  their  companions,  each  of  them  being  allotted  his  own  special  day  for  the 
purpose.  Distinguished  visitors  to  Florence  were  frequently  invited  to  these  gatherings,  and  so  too  were  a  number  of  the 
citizens.  At  least  once  every  year  they  all  wore  the  same  kind  of  dress,  whilst  on  all  the  more  important  anniversaries 
they  rode  together  through  the  city,  and  sometimes  they  tilted  together,  especially  on  the  principal  feasts  or  when  the 
news  of  some  happy  event  had  reached  the  city,  such  as  a  victory  in  the  field. 

Among  these  various  companies,  there  was  one  that  was  led  by  Messer  Betto  Brunelleschi,1  into  whose  ranks  Messer 
Betto  and  his  associates  had  striven  might  and  main  to  attract  Messer  Cavalcante  de’  Cavalcanti’s  son,  Guido.2  And  not 
without  reason,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  logicians  in  the  world  and  an  expert  natural 
philosopher  (to  none  of  which  Betto  and  his  friends  attributed  very  much  importance),  Guido  was  an  exceedingly 
charming  and  sophisticated  man,  with  a  marked  gift  for  conversation,  and  he  outshone  all  of  his  contemporaries  in  every 
activity  pertaining  to  a  gentleman  that  he  chose  to  undertake.  But  above  and  beyond  all  this  he  was  extremely  rich,  and 
could  entertain  most  sumptuously  those  people  whom  he  happened  to  consider  worthy  of  his  hospitality. 

However,  Messer  Betto  had  never  succeeded  in  winning  him  over,  and  he  and  his  companions  thought  this  was 
because  of  his  passion  for  speculative  reasoning,  which  occasionally  made  him  appear  some-what  remote  from  his  fellow 
beings.  And  since  he  tended  to  subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  it  was  said  among  the  common  herd  that 
these  speculations  of  his  were  exclusively  concerned  with  whether  it  could  be  shown  that  God  did  not  exist. 

Now,  one  day,  Guido  had  walked  from  Orsammichele  along  the  Corso  degli  Adimari  as  far  as  San  Giovanni,  which 
was  a  favourite  walk  of  his  because  it  took  him  past  those  great  marble  tombs,  now  to  be  found  in  Santa  Reparata,3  and 
the  numerous  other  graves  that  lie  all  around  San  Giovanni.  As  he  was  threading  his  way  among  the  tombs,  between  the 
porphyry  columns  that  stand  in  that  spot  and  the  door  of  San  Giovanni,  which  was  locked,  Messer  Betto  and  his  friends 
came  riding  through  the  piazza  of  Santa  Reparata,  and  on  seeing  Guido  among  all  these  tombs,  they  said: 

‘Let’s  go  and  torment  him.’ 

And  so,  spurring  their  horses  and  making  a  mock  charge,  they  were  upon  him  almost  before  he  had  time  to  notice, 
and  they  began  to  taunt  him,  saying: 

‘Guido,  you  spurn  our  company;  but  supposing  you  find  that  God  doesn’t  exist,  what  good  will  it  do  you?’ 

Finding  himself  surrounded,  Guido  promptly  replied: 

‘Gentlemen,  in  your  own  house  you  may  say  whatever  you  like  to  me.’ 

Then,  placing  a  hand  on  one  of  the  tombstones,  which  were  very  tall,4  he  vaulted  over  the  top  of  it,  being  very  light 
and  nimble,  and  landed  on  the  other  side,  whence,  having  escaped  from  their  clutches,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

Betto  and  his  companions  were  left  staring  at  one  another,  then  they  began  to  declare  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  and 


that  his  remark  was  meaningless,  because  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  of  the  other  citizens,  Guido  included,  owned 
the  ground  on  which  their  horses  were  standing.  But  Messer  Betto  turned  to  them,  and  said: 

‘You’re  the  ones  who  are  out  of  your  minds,  if  you  can’t  see  what  he  meant.  In  a  few  words  he  has  neatly  paid  us  the 
most  back-handed  compliment  I  ever  heard,  because  when  you  come  to  consider  it,  these  tombs  are  the  houses  of  the 
dead,  this  being  the  place  where  the  dead  are  laid  to  rest  and  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  By  describing  it  as  our 
house,  he  wanted  to  show  us  that,  by  comparison  with  himself  and  other  men  of  learning,  all  men  who  are  as  uncouth 
and  unlettered  as  ourselves  are  worse  off  than  the  dead.  So  that,  being  in  a  graveyard,  we  are  in  our  own  house.’ 

Now  that  Guido’s  meaning  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  they  all  felt  suitably  abashed,  and  they  never  taunted  him 
again.  And  from  that  day  forth,  they  looked  upon  Messer  Betto  as  a  paragon  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence. 


TENTH  STORY 


Friar  Cipolla  promises  a  crowd  of  country  folk  that  he  will  show  them  a  feather  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  on  finding  that  some 
bits  of  coal  have  been  put  in  its  place,  he  proclaims  that  these  were  left  over  from  the  roasting  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

His  nine  companions  having  each  told  a  story,  Dioneo  knew  without  waiting  for  any  formal  command  that  it  was  now  his 
own  turn  to  speak.  He  therefore  silenced  those  of  his  companions  who  were  praising  Guido’s  clever  retort,  and  began: 

Charming  ladies,  although  I  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  any  subject  I  may  choose,  I  do  not  propose  to  depart 
from  the  topic  on  which  all  of  you  have  spoken  so  appositely  today.  On  the  contrary,  following  in  your  footsteps,  I  intend 
to  show  you  how  one  of  the  friars  of  Saint  Anthony,1  by  a  quick  piece  of  thinking,  neatly  side-stepped  a  trap  which  had 
been  laid  for  him  by  two  young  men.  And  if  I  speak  at  some  length,  so  as  to  tell  the  whole  story  as  it  should  be  told,  this 
ought  not  to  disturb  you  unduly,  for  you  will  find,  if  you  look  up  at  the  sun,  that  it  is  still  in  mid  heaven. 

Certaldo,2  as  you  may  possibly  have  heard,  is  a  fortified  town  situated  in  the  Val  d’Elsa,  in  Florentine  territory,  and 
although  it  is  small,  the  people  living  there  were  at  one  time  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Since  it  was  a  place  where  rich 
pickings  were  to  be  had,  one  of  the  friars  of  Saint  Anthony  used  to  visit  the  town  once  every  year  to  collect  the  alms 
which  people  were  foolish  enough  to  donate  to  his  Order.  He  was  called  Friar  Cipolla,3  and  he  always  received  a  warm 
welcome  there,  though  this  was  doubtless  due  as  much  to  his  name  as  to  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  soil  in  those 
parts  produces  onions  that  are  famous  throughout  the  whole  of  Tuscany. 

This  Friar  Cipolla  was  a  little  man,  with  red  hair  and  a  merry  face,  and  he  was  the  most  sociable  fellow  in  the  world. 
He  was  quite  illiterate,  but  he  was  such  a  lively  and  excellent  speaker,  that  anyone  hearing  him  for  the  first  time  would 
have  concluded,  not  only  that  he  was  some  great  master  of  rhetoric,  but  that  he  was  Cicero  in  person,  or  perhaps 
Quintilian.4  And  there  was  scarcely  a  single  man  or  woman  in  the  whole  of  the  district  who  did  not  regard  him  as  a 
friend,  familiar  or  well-wisher. 

During  one  of  his  regular  annual  visits  to  Certaldo,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  when  all  the  good 
folk  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  were  gathered  in  the  parish  church  for  mass,  Friar  Cipolla,  choosing  a  suitable 
moment,  came  forward  and  said: 

‘Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  every  year  it  is  your  custom  to  send  to  the  poor  of  the  Lord  Saint  Anthony  a 
portion  of  your  wheat  and  oats,  varying  in  amount  from  person  to  person  according  to  his  ability  and  devotion,  so  that 
the  blessed  Saint  Anthony  will  protect  your  oxen,  asses,  pigs  and  sheep  from  harm.  Moreover  it  is  customary,  in 
particular  for  those  of  you  who  are  enrolled  as  members  of  our  confraternity,  to  pay  those  modest  sums  which  fall  due 
every  year  at  this  time,  and  it  is  precisely  to  collect  these  contributions  of  yours  that  my  superior,  Master  Abbot,  has  sent 
me  among  you.  And  so,  with  God’s  blessing,  when  you  hear  the  bells  ring  after  nones,5  you  will  assemble  outside  the 
church,  where  as  usual  I  shall  preach  the  sermon  and  you  will  kiss  the  cross.  But  in  addition  to  this,  since  I  know  how 
deeply  devoted  you  all  are  to  the  Lord  Saint  Anthony,  I  shall  show  you,  by  way  of  special  favour,  a  most  sacred  and 
beautiful  relic,  which  I  myself  brought  back  from  a  visit  I  once  paid  to  the  Holy  Land  across  the  sea;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
feathers  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  which  was  left  behind  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Virgin  Mary  when  he  came  to  annunciate 
her  in  Nazareth.’ 

And  at  this  point  he  ended  his  homily  and  returned  to  the  mass. 

Now,  among  the  large  congregation  present  in  the  church  when  Friar  Cipolla  made  this  announcement,  were  a  pair  of 
very  wily  young  fellows,  one  of  whom  was  called  Giovanni  del  Bragoniera  and  the  other  Biagio  Pizzini.  Having  had  a 
good  laugh  together  over  Friar  Cipolla’s  relic,  they  decided,  though  they  were  his  good  friends  and  boon  companions,  to 
have  a  little  fun  with  this  feather  at  the  Friar’s  expense.  They  knew  that  Friar  Cipolla  was  to  breakfast  with  a  friend  that 
morning  in  the  citadel,6  and  so  they  waited  until  he  was  safely  seated  at  table,  then  made  their  way  down  into  the  street, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  the  inn  where  the  Friar  was  staying,  their  intention  being  that  Biagio  should  engage  Friar  Ci- 


polla’s  servant  in  conversation  whilst  Giovanni  rummaged  through  the  Friar’s  belongings  and  removed  this  feather,  or 
whatever  it  was,  so  that  later  in  the  day  they  could  see  how  he  explained  its  disappearance  to  the  populace. 

Friar  Cipolla  had  a  servant,  variously  known  as  Guccio  Balena,  or  Guccio  Imbratta,  or  Guccio  Porco,7  who  was  such  a 
coarse  fellow  that  he  could  have  given  lessons  in  vulgarity  to  Lippo  Topo8  himself,  and  whom  Friar  Cipolla  frequently 
used  to  make  fun  of  in  conversation  with  his  cronies,  saying: 

‘My  servant  has  nine  failings,  any  one  of  which,  had  it  been  found  in  Solomon  or  Aristotle  or  Seneca,  would  have 
sufficed  to  vitiate  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the  wisdom,  and  all  the  saintliness  they  ever  possessed.  So  you  can  imagine  what 
this  fellow  must  be  like,  considering  that  he  hasn’t  a  scrap  of  ingenuity,  wisdom  or  saintliness,  and  possesses  all  nine.’ 

Friar  Cipolla  had  put  these  nine  failings  into  rhyme,  so  that  whenever  he  was  asked  what  they  were,  he  replied: 

‘I’ll  tell  you:  he’s  untruthful,  distasteful  and  slothful;  negligent,  disobedient,  and  truculent;  careless,  witless  and 
graceless.  Apart  from  this,  he  has  one  or  two  other  little  foibles,  that  are  best  passed  over  in  silence.  But  the  funniest 
thing  about  him  is  that  wherever  he  goes,  he’s  always  wanting  to  find  himself  a  wife  and  rent  a  house;  and  because  he 
has  a  big,  black,  greasy  beard,  he  thinks  he’s  very  handsome  and  seductive,  and  that  every  woman  he  meets  is 
desperately  in  love  with  him;  and  if  he  were  left  to  his  own  devices,  he’d  be  so  busy  chasing  the  girls  that  he  could  lose 
his  breeches  and  be  none  the  wiser.  All  the  same  I  must  confess  that  he’s  a  great  help  to  me,  because  he  won’t  allow  me 
to  be  burdened  with  anybody’s  secrets,  but  always  insists  on  sharing  them  with  me;  and  if  anyone  asks  me  a  question, 
he’s  so  afraid  I  won’t  be  able  to  answer  that  he  does  it  for  me,  putting  in  a  quick  “yes”  or  a  quick  “no”  as  the  occasion 
appears  to  merit.’ 

This,  then,  was  the  man  Friar  Cipolla  had  left  behind  at  the  inn,  with  strict  instructions  not  to  allow  anyone  to  touch 
his  belongings,  in  particular  his  saddlebags,  which  contained  his  sacred  bits  and  pieces. 

But  no  nightingale  was  ever  as  happy  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  as  Guccio  Imbratta  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn,  especially  if 
there  happened  to  be  a  serving-wench  in  the  offing.  And  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  stocky  little  kitchen-maid,  who  was 
plump  and  coarse  and  bowlegged,  with  a  pair  of  paps  like  a  couple  of  dung-baskets  and  a  face  like  a  Baronci,  her  skin 
plastered  in  sweat,  grease  and  soot,  he  left  Friar  Cipolla’s  things  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and,  like  a  vulture  descending 
on  carrion,  down  he  swooped.  Although  it  was  August,  he  took  a  seat  beside  the  fire  and  struck  up  a  conversation  with 
the  girl,  whose  name  was  Nuta,  telling  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by  proxy,  that  he  had  more  florins  than  anyone  could 
count,  not  excluding  the  ones  he  had  to  pay  out,  which  were  even  more  in  number,  and  that  not  even  his  master  could  do 
and  say  so  many  fine  things  as  he.  Moreover,  paying  no  heed  to  the  cowl  he  was  wearing,  which  had  enough  grease  on  it 
to  season  the  soup-cauldron  of  Altopascio,9  or  to  his  patched  and  tattered  doublet,  which  was  smeared  with  filth  round 
the  collar  and  under  the  armpits,  and  stained  all  over  in  more  colours  than  a  length  of  cloth  from  India  or  Tartary,  or  to 
his  shoes,  that  were  falling  to  bits,  or  to  his  hose,  that  were  gaping  at  the  seams,  he  told  her,  as  though  he  were  the  Lord 
of  Chatillon10  himself,  that  he  would  buy  her  some  fine  new  clothes,  set  her  up  in  comfort,  release  her  from  her  drudgery, 
and,  whilst  she  wouldn’t  have  much  to  call  her  own,  give  her  something  to  look  forward  to  at  any  rate.  But  all  these 
promises,  and  a  great  many  more,  though  uttered  with  a  good  deal  of  affection,  were  as  insubstantial  as  the  air  itself,  and 
like  most  of  the  projects  he  undertook,  they  came  to  nothing. 

Finding  Guccio  Porco  thus  occupied  with  Nuta,  the  two  young  men  were  delighted,  since  it  meant  that  half  their  job 
was  already  done.  And  so  they  made  their  way  unhindered  to  Friar  Cipolla’s  room,  the  door  of  which  was  unlocked;  and 
having  let  themselves  in,  the  very  first  thing  they  laid  hands  upon  was  the  saddlebag  containing  the  feather.  On  opening 
the  bag,  they  found  a  small  casket  wrapped  in  a  length  of  taffeta,  and  when  they  raised  the  lid,  and  found  that  it 
contained  one  of  the  tail  feathers  of  a  parrot,  they  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  one  he  had  promised  to  display  to  the 
people  of  Certaldo. 

And  without  a  doubt  he  could  easily  have  got  away  with  it  in  those  days,  because  the  luxuries  of  Egypt  had  not  yet 
infiltrated  to  any  marked  degree  into  Tuscany,  as  they  were  later  to  do  on  a  very  wide  scale,  to  the  ruination  of  the  whole 


of  Italy.  A  few  people  in  Tuscany  were  aware  that  such  things  existed,  but  they  were  almost  totally  unknown  in  Certaldo, 
where,  since  the  lives  of  the  people  still  conformed  to  the  honest  precepts  of  an  earlier  age,  not  only  had  they  never  seen 
any  parrots,  but  the  vast  majority  had  never  even  heard  of  them. 

Delighted,  then,  with  their  discovery,  the  young  men  removed  the  feather  from  the  casket,  and  in  its  place,  so  as  not 
to  leave  the  casket  empty,  they  put  a  few  pieces  of  coal,  which  they  had  found  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  They  then 
closed  the  lid,  and,  leaving  everything  just  as  they  had  found  it,  they  made  off,  undetected,  with  the  feather,  chortling 
with  glee,  and  waited  to  see  what  Friar  Cipolla,  on  finding  the  coals  instead  of  the  feather,  would  have  to  say  for  himself. 

When  mass  was  over,  the  simple  folk  who  were  in  the  church,  having  heard  that  they  would  be  seeing  the  feather  of 
the  Angel  Gabriel  after  nones,  had  returned  to  their  homes  and  passed  the  news  on  to  all  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
And  after  they  had  eaten  their  midday  meal,  they  thronged  the  citadel  in  such  vast  numbers,  all  agog  to  see  the  feather, 
that  they  scarcely  had  sufficient  room  to  move  their  limbs. 

Having  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  and  taken  a  short  siesta,  Friar  Cipolla  arose  shortly  after  nones,  and  on  perceiving 
that  a  great  multitude  of  peasants  had  come  to  see  the  feather,  he  sent  word  to  Guccio  Imbratta  that  he  was  to  come  up 
to  the  citadel,  bringing  with  him  the  bells  and  the  saddle-bags.  So  Guccio  tore  himself  away  from  the  kitchen  and  from 
Nuta,  and  made  his  way  up  at  a  leisurely  pace.  His  body  was  swollen  up  like  a  balloon  with  all  the  water  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  so  he  arrived  there  puffing  and  panting;  but  having,  in  accordance  with  Friar  Cipolla’s  instructions,  taken 
up  his  stance  in  the  church  doorway,  he  began  to  ring  the  bells  with  great  gusto. 

When  the  entire  populace  was  assembled  in  front  of  the  church,  Friar  Cipolla  began  to  preach  his  sermon,  never 
suspecting  for  a  moment  that  any  of  his  things  had  been  tampered  with.  He  harangued  his  audience  at  great  length, 
carefully  stressing  what  was  required  of  them,  and  on  reaching  the  point  where  he  was  to  display  the  Angel  Gabriel’s 
feather,  he  first  recited  the  Confiteor 11  and  caused  two  torches  to  be  lit;  then,  throwing  back  the  cowl  from  his  head,  he 
carefully  unwound  the  taffeta  and  drew  forth  the  casket,  which,  after  a  few  words  in  praise  and  commendation  of  the 
Angel  Gabriel  and  his  relic,  he  proceeded  to  open.  When  he  saw  that  it  was  full  of  coal,  Guccio  Balena  was  the  last  person 
he  suspected  of  playing  him  such  a  trick,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of  rising  to  such  heights  of  ingenuity.  Nor  did 
he  even  blame  the  man  for  being  so  careless  as  to  allow  others  to  do  it,  but  inwardly  cursed  his  own  stupidity  in 
entrusting  his  things  to  Guccio’s  care,  knowing  full  well,  as  he  did,  that  he  was  negligent,  disobedient,  careless  and 
witless.  Without  changing  colour  in  the  slightest,  however,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven,  and  in  a  voice  that 
could  be  heard  by  all  the  people  present,  he  exclaimed: 

‘Almighty  God,  may  Thy  power  be  forever  praised!’ 

Then,  closing  the  casket  and  turning  to  the  people,  he  said: 

‘Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  explain  to  you  that  when  I  was  still  very  young,  I  was  sent  by  my  superior  into  those 
parts  where  the  sun  appears,12  with  express  instructions  to  seek  out  the  privileges  of  the  Porcellana,13  which,  though  they 
cost  nothing  to  seal  and  deliver,  bring  far  more  profit  to  others  than  to  ourselves. 

‘So  away  I  went,  and  after  setting  out  from  Venison,  I  visited  the  Greek  Calends,  then  rode  at  a  brisk  pace  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Algebra  and  through  Bordello,  eventually  reaching  Bedlam,  and  not  long  afterwards,  almost  dying  of  thirst,  I 
arrived  in  Sardintinia.  But  why  bother  to  mention  every  single  country  to  which  I  was  directed  by  my  questing  spirit? 
After  crossing  the  Straits  of  Penury,  I  found  myself  passing  through  Funland  and  Laughland,  both  of  which  countries  are 
thickly  populated,  besides  containing  a  lot  of  people.  Then  I  went  on  to  Liarland,  where  I  found  a  large  number  of  friars 
belonging  to  various  religious  orders  including  my  own,  all  of  whom  were  forsaking  a  life  of  discomfort  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  paying  little  heed  to  the  exertions  of  others  so  long  as  they  led  to  their  own  profit.  In  all  these  countries,  I 
coined  a  great  many  phrases,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  only  currency  I  needed. 

‘Next  I  came  to  the  land  of  Abruzzi,14  where  all  the  men  and  women  go  climbing  the  hills  in  clogs,  and  clothe  pigs  in 
their  own  entrails;15  and  a  little  further  on  I  found  people  carrying  bread  on  staves,  and  wine  in  pouches,  after  which  I 


arrived  at  the  mountains  of  the  Basques,  where  all  the  waters  flow  downwards. 

‘In  short,  my  travels  took  me  so  far  afield  that  I  even  went  to  Parsnipindia,16  where  I  swear  by  this  habit  I  am  wearing 
that  I  saw  the  feathers  flying  -  an  incredible  spectacle  for  anyone  who  has  never  witnessed  it.  And  if  any  of  you  should 
doubt  my  words,  Maso  del  Saggio17  will  bear  me  out  on  this  point,  for  he  has  set  up  a  thriving  business  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  cracking  nuts  and  selling  the  shells  retail. 

‘But  being  unable  to  find  what  I  was  seeking,  or  to  proceed  any  further  except  by  water,  I  retraced  my  steps  and  came 
at  length  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  in  summertime  the  cold  bread  costs  fourpence  a  loaf,  and  the  hot  is  to  be  had  for 
nothing.  There  I  met  the  Reverend  Father  Besokindas  Tocursemenot,18  the  most  worshipful  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
out  of  deference  to  the  habit  of  the  Lord  Saint  Anthony,  which  I  have  always  worn,  desired  that  I  should  see  all  the  holy 
relics19  he  had  about  him.  These  were  so  numerous,  that  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  complete  list,  I  would  go  on  for  miles 
without  reaching  the  end  of  it.  But  so  as  not  to  disappoint  the  ladies,  I  shall  mention  just  a  few  of  them. 

‘First  of  all  he  showed  me  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  straight  and  firm  as  it  ever  was;  then  the  forelock  of  the 
Seraph  that  appeared  to  Saint  Francis;  and  a  cherub’s  fingernail;  and  one  of  the  side-bits  of  the  Word-made-flash-in-the- 
pan;  and  an  article  or  two  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith;  and  a  few  of  the  rays  from  the  star  that  appeared  to  the  three  Magi 
in  the  East;  and  a  phial  of  Saint  Michael’s  sweat  when  he  fought  with  the  Devil;  and  the  jawbone  of  Death  visiting  Saint 
Lazarus;  and  countless  other  things. 

‘And  because  I  was  able  to  place  freely  at  his  disposal  certain  portions  of  the  Rumpiadin  the  vernacular,  together  with 
several  extracts  from  Capretius,20  which  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  acquire,  he  gave  me  a  part-share  in  his  holy  relics, 
presenting  me  with  one  of  the  holes  from  the  Holy  Cross,  and  a  small  phial  containing  some  of  the  sound  from  the  bells  of 
Solomon’s  temple,  and  the  feather  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  that  I  was  telling  you  about,  and  one  of  Saint  Gherardo  da 
Villamagna’s  sandals,21  which  not  long  ago  in  Florence  I  handed  on  to  Gherardo  di  Bonsi,  who  holds  him  in  the  deepest 
veneration;  and  finally,  he  gave  me  some  of  the  coals  over  which  the  blessed  martyr  Saint  Lawrence  was  roasted.  All 
these  things  I  devoutly  brought  away  with  me,  and  I  have  them  to  this  day. 

‘True,  my  superior  has  never  previously  allowed  me  to  exhibit  them,  until  such  time  as  their  authenticity  was 
established.  However,  by  virtue  of  certain  miracles  they  have  wrought,  and  on  account  of  some  letters  he  has  received 
from  the  Patriarch,  he  has  now  become  convinced  that  they  are  genuine,  and  has  granted  me  permission  to  display  them 
in  public.  But  I  am  afraid  to  entrust  them  to  others,  and  I  always  take  them  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

‘Now,  the  fact  is  that  I  keep  the  feather  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  in  a  casket  to  prevent  it  being  damaged,  and  in  another 
casket  I  keep  the  coals  over  which  Saint  Lawrence  was  roasted.  But  the  two  caskets  are  so  alike  that  I  often  pick  up  the 
wrong  one,  which  is  what  has  happened  today;  for  whereas  I  intended  to  bring  along  the  one  containing  the  feather,  I 
have  brought  the  one  with  the  coals.  Nor  do  I  consider  this  a  pure  accident;  on  the  contrary  I  am  convinced  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God,  and  that  it  was  He  who  put  the  casket  of  coals  into  my  hands,  for  I  have  just  remembered  that  the  day 
after  tomorrow  is  the  Feast  of  Saint  Lawrence.22  And  since  it  was  God’s  intention  that  I  should  show  you  the  coals  over 
which  he  was  roasted,  and  thus  rekindle  the  devotion  which  you  should  all  feel  towards  Saint  Lawrence  in  your  hearts, 

He  arranged  that  I  should  take  up,  not  the  feather  which  I  had  meant  to  show  you,  but  the  blessed  coals  that  were 
extinguished  by  the  humours  of  that  most  sacred  body.  You  will  therefore  bare  your  heads,  my  blessed  children,  and  step 
up  here  in  order  to  gaze  devoutly  upon  them. 

‘But  before  you  do  so,  I  must  tell  you  that  all  those  who  are  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  these  coals  may  rest 
assured  that  for  a  whole  year  they  will  never  be  touched  by  fire  without  getting  burnt.’23 

And  so  saying,  he  chanted  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Saint  Lawrence,  opened  up  the  casket,  and  displayed  the  coals.  For 
some  little  time,  the  foolish  multitude  gazed  open-mouthed  upon  them  in  awe  and  wonderment,  then  they  all  pressed 
forward  in  a  great  throng  round  Friar  Cipolla,  and,  giving  him  larger  offerings  than  usual,  they  begged  him  one  and  all  to 
touch  them  with  the  coals. 


So  Friar  Cipolla  took  the  coals  between  his  fingers  and  began  to  scrawl  the  biggest  crosses  he  could  manage  to  inscribe 
on  their  white  smocks  and  on  their  doublets  and  on  the  shawls  of  the  women,  declaring  that  however  much  the  coals 
were  worn  down  in  making  these  crosses,  they  recovered  their  former  shape  when  restored  to  the  casket,  as  he  had  often 
had  occasion  to  observe. 

At  considerable  profit  to  himself,  therefore,  having  daubed  crosses  on  all  the  citizens  of  Certaldo,  Friar  Cipolla  neatly 
turned  the  tables  on  the  people  who  had  sought  to  make  a  fool  of  him  by  taking  away  his  feather.  Having  attended  his 
sermon  and  observed  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  had  turned  the  situation  to  his  advantage  with  his  preposterous 
rigmarole,  the  two  young  men  laughed  until  they  thought  their  sides  would  split.  And  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed, 
they  went  up  to  him,  shaking  with  mirth,  and  told  him  what  they  had  done,  at  the  same  time  handing  back  the  feather, 
which  proved  the  following  year  to  be  no  less  lucrative  to  him  than  the  coals  had  been  on  this  occasion. 

*  *  * 

The  whole  company  was  vastly  pleased  and  entertained  by  Dioneo’s  tale,  and  they  all  laughed  heartily  over  Friar  Cipolla, 
especially  at  his  pilgrimage  and  at  the  relics,  both  the  ones  he  had  seen  and  those  he  had  brought  back  with  him.  On 
perceiving  that  it  was  finished,  and  that  her  reign,  too,  had  come  to  an  end,  the  queen  stood  up,  and  removing  her  crown, 
she  placed  it  on  Dioneo’s  head,  saying  with  a  laugh: 

‘The  time  has  come,  Dioneo,  for  you  to  discover  what  a  burden  it  is  to  have  ladies  under  your  control  and  guidance. 

Be  our  king,  therefore,  and  rule  us  wisely,  so  that  when  your  reign  is  ended,  we  shall  have  cause  to  sing  your  praises.’ 

Dioneo  accepted  the  crown,  and  replied,  laughing: 

‘I  daresay  you  have  often  seen  kings  whose  worth  is  far  greater  than  mine  -  on  a  chessboard,  I  mean.  But  without  a 
doubt,  if  you  were  to  obey  me  as  a  true  king  ought  to  be  obeyed,  I  should  see  that  you  received  a  measure  of  that  joy 
without  which  no  entertainment  is  ever  truly  pleasurable  and  complete.  But  enough  of  this  idle  chatter.  I  shall  rule  as 
best  I  can.’ 

And  having,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice,  sent  for  the  steward,  he  gave  him  clear  instructions  about  the 
duties  he  was  to  perform  during  the  remainder  of  his  sovereignty,  after  which  he  said: 

‘Worthy  ladies,  our  discussions  have  ranged  so  widely  over  the  field  of  human  endeavour,  and  touched  upon  such  a 
variety  of  incidents,  that  if  Mistress  Licisca  had  not  come  here  a  short  while  ago  and  said  something  which  offered  me  a 
subject  for  our  deliberations  on  the  morrow,  I  suspect  I  should  have  had  a  hard  job  to  find  a  suitable  theme.  As  you  will 
have  heard,  she  told  us  that  none  of  the  girls  in  her  neighbourhood  had  gone  to  her  husband  a  virgin;  and  she  added  that 
she  knew  all  about  the  many  clever  tricks  played  by  married  women  on  their  husbands.  But  leaving  aside  the  first  part, 
which  even  a  child  could  have  told  you,  I  reckon  that  the  second  would  make  an  agreeable  subject  for  discussion;  and 
hence,  taking  our  cue  from  Mistress  Licisca,  I  should  like  us  to  talk  tomorrow  about  the  tricks  which,  either  in  the  cause  of 
love  or  for  motives  of  self-preservation,  women  have  played  upon  their  husbands,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  were  found 
out’ 

Some  of  the  ladies  felt  that  it  would  be  unseemly  for  them  to  discuss  a  subject  of  this  sort,  and  asked  him  to  propose 
another,  but  the  king  replied: 

‘Ladies,  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  the  theme  I  have  prescribed  is  a  delicate  one  to  handle;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
deterred  by  your  objections,  for  I  believe  that  the  times  we  live  in  permit  all  subjects  to  be  freely  discussed,  provided  that 
men  and  women  take  care  to  do  no  wrong.  Are  you  not  aware  that  because  of  the  chaos  of  the  present  age,  the  judges 
have  deserted  the  courts,  the  laws  of  God  and  man  are  in  abeyance,  and  everyone  is  given  ample  licence  to  preserve  his 
life  as  best  he  may?  This  being  so,  if  you  go  slightly  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum  in  your  conversation,  with  the  object, 
not  of  behaving  improperly  but  of  giving  pleasure  to  yourselves  and  to  others,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  in  the  future  can 
have  cause  to  condemn  you  for  it. 

‘Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  company  of  ours  has  comported  itself  impeccably  from  the  first  day  to  this,  despite 


all  that  we  have  heard,  and  with  God’s  help  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  everybody  knows  that  you  are  all 
highly  virtuous,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  the  fear  of  dying  could  make  you  any  less  so,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little 
pleasurable  discourse. 

‘But  the  real  point  is  this,  that  if  anyone  were  to  discover  that  you  had  refrained  at  any  time  from  discussing  these 
little  peccadilloes,  he  might  well  suspect  that  you  had  a  guilty  conscience1  about  them,  and  that  this  was  why  you  were 
so  reluctant  to  talk  about  them.  Apart  from  which,  you  would  be  paying  me  a  nice  compliment  if,  having  elected  me  as 
your  king  and  law-giver,  you  were  to  refuse  to  speak  on  the  subject  I  prescribe,  especially  when  you  consider  how 
obedient  I  was  to  all  of  you.  Set  aside  these  scruples,  then,  which  ill  become  such  healthy  minds  as  your  own,  and  let 
each  of  you  put  her  best  foot  forward  and  think  of  some  entertaining  story  to  relate.’ 

Having  listened  to  Dioneo’s  arguments,  the  ladies  agreed  to  fall  in  with  his  scheme,  whereupon  he  gave  permission  to 
them  all  to  occupy  their  time  until  supper  in  whatever  way  they  pleased. 

The  sun  was  still  very  high,  for  the  day’s  discussions  had  been  relatively  brief,  and  so  Elissa,  seeing  that  Dioneo  had 
started  a  game  of  dice  with  the  other  young  men,  drew  all  the  ladies  aside,  and  said: 

‘Ever  since  we  came  here,  I  have  been  wanting  to  take  you  to  a  place  where  none  of  you,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been,  called  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies.2  It  is  not  far  away  from  here,  but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  (the  sun 
being  still  very  high)  of  taking  you  to  see  it.  So  if  you  would  all  like  to  come,  I  am  quite  sure  that  once  you  are  there  you 
will  not  be  in  the  least  disappointed.’ 

The  ladies  agreed  to  go  with  her,  and  without  saying  anything  to  the  young  men,  they  sent  for  one  of  their 
maidservants,  and  set  out;  nor  had  they  gone  much  more  than  a  mile,  when  they  came  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies.  This 
they  entered  by  way  of  a  very  narrow  path,  along  one  side  of  which  there  flowed  a  beautifully  clear  stream,  and  they 
found  it  to  be  as  delectable  and  lovely  a  place,  especially  since  the  weather  was  so  hot,  as  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
And  according  to  the  description  I  was  given  later  by  one  of  their  number,  the  floor  of  the  valley  was  perfectly  circular  in 
shape,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  compasses,  though  it  seemed  the  work  of  Nature  rather  than  of  man. 
It  was  little  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  hills,  all  comparatively  low-lying,  on 
each  of  whose  summits  one  could  discern  a  palace,  built  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  little  castle.  The  sides  of  the 
hills  ranged  downwards  in  a  regular  series  of  terraces,  concentrically  arranged  like  the  tiers  of  an  amphitheatre,  their 
circles  gradually  diminishing  in  size  from  the  topmost  terrace  to  the  lowest. 

Of  these  slopes,  the  ones  facing  south  were  covered  all  over  in  vines,  olives,  almonds,  cherries,  figs,  and  many  other 
species  of  fruit  trees,  whilst  those  which  faced  north  were  thickly  wooded  with  young  oaks,  ashes,  and  various  other 
trees,  all  as  green  and  straight  as  you  could  imagine.  The  plain  itself,  to  which  there  was  no  other  means  of  access  than 
the  path  by  which  the  ladies  had  entered,  was  filled  with  firs,  cypresses,  bay-trees,  and  a  number  of  pines,  all  of  which 
were  so  neatly  arranged  and  symmetrically  disposed  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  the  finest 
practitioner  of  the  forester’s  craft.  And  when  the  sun  was  overhead,  few  or  none  of  its  rays  penetrated  their  foliage  to  the 
ground  beneath,  which  was  one  continuous  lawn  of  tiny  blades  of  grass  interspersed  with  flowers,  many  of  them  purple 
in  colour. 

But  the  thing  that  afforded  them  no  less  pleasure  was  a  stream  cascading  down  over  the  living  rock  of  a  gorge 
separating  two  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which  produced  a  most  delectable  sound  as  it  descended  and  looked  from  a 
distance  as  though  it  was  issuing  forth  under  pressure  in  a  powdery  spray  of  fine  quicksilver.  On  reaching  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  it  flowed  swiftly  along  a  neat  little  channel  to  the  centre  of  the  plain,  where  it  formed  a  tiny  lake  like  one  of  those 
fishponds  that  prosperous  townspeople  occasionally  construct  in  their  gardens.  The  lake  was  not  very  deep,  so  that  if  a 
man  were  to  stand  in  it,  the  water  would  have  come  up  no  further  than  his  chest;  and  since  it  was  free  of  all  impurities, 
its  bed  showed  up  vividly  as  a  stretch  of  very  fine  gravel,  every  fragment  of  which  could  have  been  counted  by  anyone 
with  sufficient  patience  and  nothing  better  to  do.  But  apart  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  on  looking  into  the  water  one  could 
see  a  number  of  fishes  darting  in  all  directions,  which  were  not  only  delightful  but  wondrous  to  behold.  The  lake  had  no 


other  banks  than  the  floor  of  the  valley  itself,  and  all  around  its  edges  the  grass  grew  much  more  thickly  through  being  so 
close  to  the  water.  And  it  was  drained  by  a  second  little  channel,  through  which  the  stream  flowed  out  of  the  valley  and 
so  downwards  to  its  lower  reaches. 

This,  then,  was  the  place  to  which  the  young  ladies  came;  and  after  they  had  gazed  all  around  and  extolled  its 
marvellous  beauty,  seeing  the  limpid  pool  shimmering  there  before  them  they  made  up  their  minds,  since  it  was  very  hot 
and  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  observed,  to  go  for  a  swim.  And  having  ordered  their  maid  to  go  back  and  keep 
watch  along  the  path  by  which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  and  bring  them  warning  if  anyone  should  come,  all  seven  of 
them  undressed  and  took  to  the  water,  which  concealed  their  chaste  white  bodies  no  better  than  a  thin  sheet  of  glass 
would  conceal  a  pink  rose.  And  when  they  were  in  the  water,  which  remained  as  crystal-clear  as  before,  they  began  as 
best  they  could  to  swim  hither  and  thither  in  pursuit  of  the  fishes,  which  had  nowhere  to  hide,  and  tried  to  seize  hold  of 
them  with  their  hands. 

In  this  sport  they  persisted  for  a  while,  and  after  they  had  caught  some  of  the  fish,  they  emerged  from  the  pool  and 
put  on  their  clothes  again.  And  being  unable  to  bestow  higher  praise  upon  the  place  than  that  which  they  had  already 
accorded  to  it,  feeling  that  it  was  time  to  make  their  way  back  again,  they  set  forth  at  a  gentle  pace,  talking  all  the  while 
of  its  beauty.  It  was  as  yet  quite  early  when  they  arrived  at  the  palace,  where  they  found  the  young  men  still  playing  dice 
in  the  place  where  they  had  left  them,  and  Pampinea  greeted  them  with  a  laugh,  saying: 

‘We  have  stolen  a  march  upon  you  today.’ 

‘What?’  said  Dioneo.  ‘Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  begun  to  do  these  things  even  before  you  talk  about  them?’ 

‘Yes,  Your  Majesty,’  said  Pampinea.  And  she  gave  him  a  lengthy  description  of  the  place  from  which  they  had  come, 
telling  him  how  far  away  it  was,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  there. 

On  hearing  her  account  of  the  place’s  beauty,  the  king  was  anxious  to  see  it  for  himself,  and  he  straightway  ordered 
supper  to  be  served.  This  they  all  proceeded  to  eat  with  a  great  deal  of  relish,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  three  young  men 
and  their  servants  deserted  the  ladies  and  made  their  way  to  the  Valley.  None  of  them  had  been  there  before,  and  all 
things  considered,  they  concluded  admiringly  that  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  the  world.  And  when  they  had 
bathed  and  dressed,  since  the  hour  was  very  late  they  went  straight  back  home,  where  they  found  the  ladies  dancing  a 
carole3  to  an  air  being  sung  by  Fiammetta.  They  joined  them  in  the  dance,  and  when  it  was  finished,  having  taken  up  the 
subject  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies,  they  talked  at  length  in  praise  of  its  beauty. 

And  so  the  king  sent  for  the  steward,  and  ordered  him  to  see  that  things  were  set  out  for  them  next  morning  in  that 
very  place,  and  that  beds  were  carried  there  in  case  anyone  should  want  to  sleep  or  lie  down  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
day.  Then  he  called  for  lights  to  be  brought,  together  with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  and  when  they  had  taken  a  little 
refreshment,  he  ordered  everyone  to  join  in  the  dancing.  At  his  request,  Panfilo  began  the  first  dance,  whereupon  the 
king  turned  to  Elissa  and  in  pleasing  tones  he  said: 

‘Fair  lady,  just  as  you  honoured  me  today  with  the  crown,  so  I  wish  to  honour  you  this  evening  with  the  privilege  of 
singing  to  us.  Sing  to  us  therefore,  and  let  your  song  be  about  the  one  you  prefer  to  all  the  rest.’ 

Elissa,  with  a  smile,  readily  consented  and  began  to  sing  in  dulcet  tones  as  follows: 

‘Love,  if  I  ever  from  thy  claws  break  free 
I  think  no  other  hook  will  tangle  me. 

‘I  entered  in  thy  war,  a  fair  young  maid, 

Believing  it  was  perfect  peace  benign, 

And  all  my  arms  upon  the  ground  I  laid, 

Thinking  to  find  thy  honour  like  to  mine. 

But  thou,  disloyal  tyrant, 

Leapt’st  out  at  me  instead 
In  armour  fiercely  girded 
With  talons  cruel  outspread. 


‘And  now,  all  bound  around  with  chains  of  thine, 
To  him  who  for  my  very  death  was  bom 
Thou  gav’st  me  prisoner;  and  now  I  pine 
Within  his  grasp,  and  in  distraction  mourn. 

His  lordship  is  so  cruel 
That  all  my  tears  and  cries 
Go  unregarded,  while,  alas, 

I  waste  away  with  sighs. 

‘The  wind  has  swept  away  my  every  prayer; 

E’en  now,  when  my  cruel  torment  grows  so  high, 
None  listens  to  them,  none  will  give  them  ear; 
My  life  is  hateful,  yet  how  may  I  die? 

Since  I  lie  in  thy  bondage 
Have  pity,  Lord,  on  me, 

Do  for  me  what  I  cannot 
And  set  my  spirit  free. 


‘But  if  thou  canst  not  grant  me  this,  alas, 

Cut  all  those  bonds  of  hope  that  bind  me  fast. 

I  pray  thee,  Lord,  at  least  to  grant  me  this, 

For  if  thou  dost,  my  faith  is  that  at  last 
I  may  regain  that  beauty 
That  once  I  had  by  right 
And,  sorrow  banished,  deck  me 
With  flowers  of  red  and  white. 

When  Elissa,  fetching  a  most  pathetic  sigh,  had  brought  her  song  to  a  close,  albeit  everyone  puzzled  over  the  words  no 
one  was  able  to  say  who  it  was  that  had  caused  her  to  sing  such  a  song.  The  king,  however,  who  was  in  good  mettle,  sent 
for  Tindaro  and  ordered  him  to  bring  out  his  cornemuse,5  to  the  strains  of  which  he  caused  several  reels  to  be  danced. 

But  when  a  goodly  portion  of  the  night  was  spent,  he  told  them,  one  and  all,  to  retire  to  bed. 


Here  ends  the  Sixth  Day  of  the  Decameron 


SEVENTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Seventh  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  o/Dioneo,  are  discussed  the  tricks  which,  either  in  the  cause  of  love  or  for 
motives  of  self-preservation,  women  have  played  upon  their  husbands,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  were  found  out. 

Every  star  had  vanished  from  the  eastern  heavens,  excepting  that  alone  which  we  call  Lucifer,1  which  was  still  glowing  in 
the  whitening  dawn,  when  the  steward  arose  and  made  his  way  with  a  large  baggage-train  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies, 
there  to  arrange  everything  in  accordance  with  his  master’s  orders  and  instructions.  And  after  his  departure  it  was  not 
long  before  the  king  also  arose,  having  been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  servants  loading  the  animals,  and  caused  all 
the  ladies  and  the  other  young  men  to  be  roused. 

Nor  were  the  sun’s  rays  shining  as  yet  in  all  their  glory,  when  the  whole  company  set  forth;  and  it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  had  never  heard  the  nightingales  and  other  birds  sing  so  gaily  as  they  appeared  to  sing  that  morning.  Their 
songs  accompanied  them  all  the  way  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ladies,  where  they  were  greeted  by  a  good  many  more,  so  that 
all  the  birds  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  at  their  coming. 

On  roaming  through  the  valley  and  surveying  it  for  a  second  time,  they  thought  it  even  more  beautiful  than  on  the 
day  before,  inasmuch  as  the  hour  showed  off  its  loveliness  to  better  advantage.  And  when  they  had  broken  their  fast  with 
good  wine  and  delicate  sweetmeats,  so  as  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  birds  they  too  burst  into  song,  whereupon  the  valley 
joined  forces  with  them,  repeating  every  note  that  was  uttered;  and  to  these  songs  of  theirs,  sweet  new  notes  were  added 
by  all  the  birds,  as  though  they  were  determined  not  to  be  out-matched. 

When  it  was  time  to  eat,  they  took  their  places  at  the  tables,  which  in  deference  to  the  king’s  wishes  had  been  set 
beneath  the  leafy  bay-trees  and  the  other  fine  trees  fringing  the  delectable  pool,  and  as  they  ate  they  could  see  the  fishes 
swimming  about  the  lake  in  enormous  shoals,  which  attracted  not  only  their  attention  but  also  an  occasional  comment. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal,  the  tables  were  cleared  and  taken  away,  and  they  began  to  sing  even  more  merrily  than  before, 
then  played  upon  their  instruments  and  danced  one  or  two  caroles. 

Their  discreet  steward  had  meanwhile  made  up  several  beds  in  different  parts  of  the  little  valley,  surrounding  them 
with  drapes  of  French  cretonne  and  bedecking  them  with  canopies,  and  the  king  gave  leave  to  those  who  so  desired  to 
retire  for  their  siesta;  and  those  who  had  no  desire  to  sleep  were  free  to  amuse  themselves  to  their  hearts’  content  in  the 
various  ways  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  In  due  course,  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  address  themselves  once 
more  to  their  story  telling,  they  all  got  up  and  proceeded  to  seat  themselves  on  rugs  which,  in  accordance  with  the  king’s 
instructions,  had  been  laid  upon  the  grass  beside  the  lake,  in  a  spot  not  far  away  from  where  they  had  breakfasted.  Then 
the  king  ordered  Emilia  to  open  the  proceedings,  and  with  a  broad  smile,  she  gaily  began  to  speak,  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

Gianni  Lotteringhi  hears  a  tapping  at  his  door  in  the  night;  he  awakens  his  wife,  and  she  leads  him  to  believe  it  is  a  werewolf, 
whereupon  they  go  and  exorcize  it  with  a  prayer,  and  the  knocking  stops. 

My  lord,  I  should  have  counted  myself  very  fortunate  if  you  had  chosen  some  person  other  than  myself  to  introduce  so 
splendid  a  topic  as  the  one  on  which  we  are  called  upon  to  speak;  but  since  you  desire  me  to  set  a  reassuring  example  to 
the  other  ladies,  I  shall  willingly  do  so.  I  shall  endeavour,  dearest  ladies,  to  say  something  that  might  prove  useful  to  you 
in  the  future,  for  if  other  women  are  no  different  from  myself,  we  are  easily  frightened,  and  in  particular  by  werewolves.1 
Heaven  knows  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  what  these  creatures  might  be,  nor  have  I  ever  found  any  woman  who  could, 
but  we  are  frightened  of  them  just  the  same.  However,  if  you  should  ever  encounter  one,  you  will  henceforth  be  able  to 
drive  it  away,  for  by  listening  carefully  to  my  story  you  will  learn  a  fine  and  godly  prayer  which  is  tailored  to  the 
purpose. 

There  once  lived  in  Florence,  in  the  quarter  of  San  Pancrazio,2  a  master- weaver  whose  name  was  Gianni  Lotteringhi,  a 


man  more  successful  in  his  calling  than  sensible  in  other  matters,  for  although  he  was  a  simple  sort  of  fellow,  he  was 
regularly  elected  as  the  leader  of  the  laud-singers  at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  had  to  conduct  their  rehearsals,  and  he  was 
often  given  other  such  trifling  little  duties,  so  that  all  in  all  he  had  a  mighty  high  opinion  of  himself;  yet  the  only  reason 
these  functions  were  entrusted  to  him  was  that,  being  comfortably  off,  he  frequently  used  to  supply  the  friars  with  a  good 
meal. 

These  latter,  since  they  often  wrung  a  pair  of  hose  or  a  cloak  or  a  scapular  out  of  him,  taught  him  some  good  prayers 
and  gave  him  copies  of  the  Paternoster  in  the  vernacular  and  the  song  of  Saint  Alexis3  and  the  lament  of  Saint  Bernard4 
and  the  laud  of  Lady  Matilda5  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  drivel,  all  of  which  he  greatly  prized,  and  preserved  with  the 
greatest  of  loving  care  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

Now,  this  man  had  a  most  charming  and  beautiful  wife,  a  woman  of  great  intelligence  and  perspicacity,  whose  name 
was  Monna  Tessa,  the  daughter  of  Mannuccio  dalla  Cuculia.6  Realizing  that  she  had  a  nincompoop  for  a  husband,  she  fell 
in  love  with  Federigo  di  Neri  Pegolotti,  a  handsome  fellow  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  he  with  her,  and  she  made 
arrangements  through  one  of  her  maidservants  for  Federigo  to  come  and  keep  her  company  at  a  splendid  villa  belonging 
to  her  husband  in  Camerata,7  where  she  used  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  to  which  Gianni  would  occasionally 
come  in  the  evening  in  order  to  sup  with  her  and  stay  overnight  before  returning  next  morning  to  his  place  of  business  or 
sometimes  to  his  laud-singers. 

Federigo  desired  nothing  better,  and  one  day,  when  the  coast  was  clear,  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  villa  as 
prearranged,  a  little  before  vespers.  Gianni  was  not  expected  that  evening,  so  Federigo  was  thoroughly  at  his  ease;  and  to 
his  immense  pleasure,  he  was  able  to  sup  there  and  spend  the  night  with  the  lady,  who  lay  in  his  arms  and  took  him 
through  a  good  half  dozen  of  her  husband’s  lauds  before  the  night  was  over. 

But  neither  she  nor  Federigo  intended  that  this  first  time  should  also  be  the  last,  and  since  it  was  imprudent  to  send 
the  maid  to  fetch  him  every  time,  they  came  to  the  following  arrangement:  that  every  day,  on  his  way  to  or  from  a  villa 
of  his  that  stood  a  little  further  up  the  road,  he  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  vineyard  alongside  her  house,  where  he  would 
see  the  skull  of  an  ass8  perched  on  top  of  one  of  the  stakes  of  the  vines.  If  he  saw  that  the  face  was  turned  in  the  direction 
of  Florence,  he  would  come  to  her  after  dark  that  evening  without  fail  and  in  complete  safety,  and  if  the  door  was  locked 
he  would  knock  three  times  and  she  would  come  and  let  him  in;  but  if  he  saw  that  the  face  of  the  skull  was  pointing 
towards  Fiesole  he  would  stay  away,  because  it  would  mean  that  Gianni  was  at  home.  And  by  using  this  system  they  were 
able  to  meet  together  regularly. 

But  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  Federigo  was  due  to  come  and  take  supper  with  Monna  Tessa,  and  she  had  roasted 
a  pair  of  fat  capons  in  his  honour,  it  so  happened  that,  much  to  the  lady’s  annoyance,  Gianni  turned  up  unexpectedly, 
very  late  in  the  evening.  She  and  her  husband  supped  on  a  small  quantity  of  salted  meat  which  she  had  cooked 
separately;  and  meanwhile  she  got  her  maid  to  wrap  the  two  roast  capons  in  a  white  tablecloth  together  with  a  quantity 
of  new-laid  eggs  and  a  flask  of  choice  wine,  and  carry  them  into  her  garden,  which  it  was  possible  to  reach  without  going 
through  the  house,  and  where  every  so  often  she  and  Federigo  used  to  sup.  And  she  told  the  maid  to  leave  all  these  things 
at  the  foot  of  a  peach-tree  that  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  neat  little  lawn. 

But  she  was  so  enraged  by  what  had  happened  that  she  forgot  to  tell  the  maid  to  wait  until  Federigo  arrived,  so  as  to 
inform  him  that  Gianni  was  at  home  and  that  he  was  to  take  away  the  things  from  the  garden.  And  so  not  long  after  she 
and  Gianni  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  maid  had  also  retired  for  the  night,  Federigo  came  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door, 
which  was  so  near  to  the  bedroom  that  Gianni  heard  it  immediately,  and  so  did  the  lady.  But  so  that  Gianni  could  have 
no  possible  reason  to  suspect  her,  she  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

Federigo  waited  a  little,  then  knocked  a  second  time,  whereupon  Gianni  began  to  wonder  what  it  was  all  about  and 
gave  his  wife  a  little  poke,  saying: 

‘Tessa,  do  you  hear  what  I  hear?  It  sounds  like  someone  tapping  at  our  door.’ 


His  wife,  who  had  heard  it  much  more  clearly  than  he  had,  made  a  show  of  waking  up,  and  murmured: 

‘Mm?  What’s  that  you  say?’ 

‘I  said,’  Gianni  replied,  ‘that  it  sounds  like  someone  tapping  at  our  door.’ 

‘Tapping?’  she  said.  ‘Oh,  heavens,  Gianni  dear,  d’you  know  what  it’ll  be?  It’ll  be  the  werewolf  that’s  been  frightening 
me  out  of  my  senses  for  these  past  few  nights.  I  was  so  terrified  that  every  time  I  heard  it  I  stuck  my  head  under  the 
bedclothes  and  kept  it  there  until  it  was  broad  daylight.’ 

‘Come  now,  don’t  be  afraid,  my  dear,’  said  Gianni.  ‘If  that’s  all  it  is,  there’s  no  need  to  worry,  because  before  we  got 
into  bed  I  recited  the  Te  lucis 9  and  the  Intemerata 10  and  various  other  excellent  prayers,  and  I  also  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  bed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  no  matter  how  powerful 
this  werewolf  may  be,  it  can’t  do  us  any  harm.’ 

In  case  Federigo  should  become  suspicious  of  her  and  take  offence,  Monna  Tessa  decided  that,  come  what  may,  she 
must  get  up  out  of  bed  and  apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  Gianni  was  there,  and  so  she  said  to  her  husband: 

‘That’s  all  very  well.  You  can  spout  as  many  words  as  you  like,  but  as  far  as  I’m  concerned  I  shan’t  feel  safe  or  secure 
until  we  exorcize  it,  and  now  that  you  are  here  we  can  do  it.’ 

‘Exorcize  it?’  said  Gianni.  ‘How  are  we  to  do  that?’ 

‘I  know  exactly  how  to  exorcize  it,’  said  his  wife,  ‘because  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  went  to  the  pardoning  at 
Fiesole,  I  came  across  a  hermitess,  who  as  God  is  my  witness,  Gianni  dear,  is  the  most  saintly  woman  you  ever  met,  and 
when  she  saw  how  terrified  I  was  of  the  werewolf,  she  taught  me  a  fine  and  godly  prayer,  telling  me  that  she  had  tried  it 
many  a  time  before  becoming  a  recluse,  and  that  it  had  always  worked  for  her.  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  never  have 
sufficient  courage  to  try  it  out  by  myself,  but  now  that  you  are  here,  I  want  us  to  go  and  exorcize  it.’ 

Gianni  thought  this  an  excellent  idea,  and  so  they  both  got  up  out  of  bed  and  tiptoed  over  to  the  door,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  Federigo,  his  suspicions  already  aroused,  was  still  waiting.  On  reaching  the  door,  Gianni’s  wife  said  to  him: 

‘As  soon  as  I  give  you  the  word,  have  a  good  spit.’11 

‘Right  you  are,’  said  Gianni. 

Then  the  lady  began  the  exorcism,  saying: 

‘Werewolf,  werewolf,  black  as  any  crow,  you  came  here  with  your  tail  erect,  keep  it  up  and  go;  go  into  the  garden, 
and  look  beneath  the  peach,  and  there  you’ll  find  roast  capons,  and  a  score  of  eggs  with  each;  raise  the  flask  up  to  your 
lips,  and  take  a  swig  of  wine;  then  get  you  gone  and  hurt  me  not,  nor  even  Gianni  mine.’  And  so  saying  she  turned  to  her 
husband,  and  said: 

‘Spit,  Gianni.’  And  Gianni  spat. 

Federigo,  who  was  standing  outside  and  heard  every  syllable,  had  stopped  feeling  jealous,  and  despite  all  his 
frustration  he  had  to  hold  his  sides  to  prevent  himself  from  bursting  out  laughing.  And  in  a  low  murmur,  as  Gianni  was 
doing  his  spitting,  he  groaned: 

‘The  teeth!’ 

When  Monna  Tessa  had  exorcized  the  werewolf  three  times  in  this  same  fashion,  she  and  her  husband  returned  to  bed. 

Federigo  had  come  with  an  empty  stomach,  for  he  had  been  expecting  to  sup  with  his  mistress.  But  having  clearly 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  prayer,  he  made  his  way  into  the  garden,  where  at  the  foot  of  the  large  peach- 
tree  he  found  the  two  capons  and  the  wine  and  the  eggs,  which  he  took  back  with  him  to  his  house,  there  to  make  a 
splendid  and  leisurely  meal  of  it  all.  And  on  many  a  later  occasion,  when  he  was  with  his  mistress,  they  had  a  good  laugh 
together  over  this  incantation  of  hers. 

It  is  true  that  some  people  maintain  that  the  lady  had  in  fact  turned  the  skull  of  the  ass  towards  Fiesole,  and  that  a 
farmhand,  passing  through  the  vineyard,  had  poked  his  stick  inside  it  and  given  it  a  good  twirl,  so  that  it  ended  up  facing 


towards  Florence,  hence  causing  Federigo  to  think  that  she  wanted  him  to  come.  According  to  this  second  account,12  the 
words  of  the  lady’s  prayer  went  like  this:  ‘Werewolf,  werewolf,  leave  us  be;  the  ass’s  head  was  turned,  but  not  by  me;  I 
curse  the  one  who  did  it,  and  I  think  you  will  agree;  for  I’m  here  with  my  dear  Gianni,  as  anyone  can  see.’  And  so 
Federigo  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  lost  his  supper  that  evening  as  well  as  his  lodging. 

However,  there  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a  very  old  woman,  who  tells  me  that  both  accounts  are  correct  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  a  story  which  she  was  told  when  she  was  still  a  child,  and  that  the  second  version  refers,  not  to  Gianni 
Lotteringhi,  but  to  a  man  from  Porta  San  Piero  called  Gianni  di  Nello,  who  was  just  as  great  a  dunderhead  as  Gianni 
Lotteringhi. 

I  therefore  leave  it  to  you,  dear  ladies,  to  choose  the  version  you  prefer,  or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  accept  both,  for 
as  you  have  heard,  they  are  extremely  effective  in  situations  like  the  one  I  have  described.  Commit  them  to  memory, 
then,  for  they  may  well  stand  you  in  good  stead  in  times  to  come. 


SECOND  STORY 


Peronella  hides  her  lover  in  a  tub  when  her  husband  returns  home  unexpectedly.  Her  husband  has  sold  the  tub,  but  she  tells  him 
that  she  herself  has  already  sold  it  to  a  man  who  is  inspecting  it  from  the  inside  to  see  whether  it  is  sound.  Leaping  forth  from  the 
tub,  the  man  gets  the  husband  to  scrape  it  out  and  carry  it  back  to  his  house  for  him. 

Emilia’s  story  was  received  with  gales  of  laughter,  and  everyone  agreed  that  the  prayer  was  indeed  a  fine  and  godly  one. 
When  the  tale  was  finished,  the  king  ordered  Filostrato  to  follow,  and  so  he  began: 

Adorable  ladies,  so  numerous  are  the  tricks  that  men,  and  husbands  in  particular,  play  upon  you,  that  whenever  any 
woman  happens  to  play  one  on  her  husband,  you  should  not  only  be  glad  to  hear  about  it  but  you  should  also  pass  it  on 
to  as  many  people  as  you  can,  so  that  men  will  come  to  realize  that  women  are  just  as  clever  as  their  husbands.  All  of 
which  is  bound  to  work  out  to  your  own  advantage,  for  when  a  man  knows  that  he  has  clever  people  to  deal  with,  he  will 
think  twice  before  attempting  to  deceive  them. 

Who  can  be  in  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  when  husbands  come  to  learn  of  what  we  shall  be  saying  today  on  this 
subject,  they  will  have  every  reason  to  refrain  from  trifling  with  you,  knowing  that  if  you  so  desired  you  could  do  the 
same  to  them?  And  for  this  reason,  it  is  my  intention  to  tell  you  about  the  trick  which  a  young  woman,  though  she  was  of 
lowly  condition,  played  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  upon  her  husband,  in  order  to  save  her  own  skin. 

Not  so  long  ago,  in  Naples,  a  poor  man  took  to  wife  a  charming  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  name  was  Peronella.1  He  was  a 
bricklayer  by  trade,  and  earned  a  very  low  wage,  but  this,  together  with  the  modest  amount  she  earned  from  her 
spinning,  was  just  about  sufficient  for  them  to  live  on. 

Now  one  day,  Peronella  caught  the  eye  of  a  sprightly  young  gallant,  who,  finding  her  exceedingly  attractive,  promptly 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  by  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  her  acquaintance.  So  that  they 
could  be  together,  they  came  to  this  arrangement:  that  since  her  husband  got  up  early  every  morning  to  go  to  work  or  to 
go  and  look  for  a  job,  the  young  man  should  lie  in  wait  until  he  saw  him  leaving  the  house;  and  as  the  district  where  she 
lived,  which  was  called  Avorio,  was  very  out-of-the-way,  as  soon  as  the  husband  had  left,  he  should  go  in  to  her.  And  in 
this  way  they  met  very  regularly. 

But  one  particular  morning,  shortly  after  the  good  man  had  left  the  house  and  Giannello  Scrignario2  (such  was  the 
young  gallant’s  name)  had  gone  inside  to  join  Peronella,  the  husband,  who  was  usually  away  for  the  whole  day,  returned 
home.  Finding  the  door  locked  on  the  inside,  he  knocked,  and  after  he  had  knocked  he  said  to  himself: 

‘May  the  Lord  God  be  forever  praised;  for  though  He  has  willed  that  I  should  be  poor,  at  least  He  has  given  me  the 
consolation  of  a  good,  chaste  girl  for  a  wife.  See  how  quick  she  was  to  lock  the  door  after  I  left,  so  that  no  one  should 
come  in  and  give  her  any  trouble.’ 

Now,  Peronella  knew  it  was  her  husband  from  his  way  of  knocking,  and  she  said: 

‘O  alas,  Giannello  my  love,  I’m  done  for!  That’s  my  husband,  curse  the  fellow,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  has  come 
back  home.  I’ve  never  known  him  to  return  at  this  hour  before;  perhaps  he  saw  you  coming  in.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
for  God’s  sake  hop  into  this  tub  over  here  while  I  go  and  let  him  in  and  find  out  what  has  brought  him  home  so  early  in 
the  day.’ 

Giannello  promptly  got  into  the  tub,  whereupon  Peronella  went  and  opened  the  door  to  her  husband,  and,  pulling  a 
long  face,  she  said: 

‘What’s  got  into  you  this  morning,  coming  back  home  so  early?  It  looks  to  me,  seeing  that  you’re  carrying  your  tools, 
as  if  you’ve  decided  to  take  the  day  off,  in  which  case  what  are  we  going  to  live  on?  How  are  we  to  buy  anything  to  eat? 
Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  let  you  pawn  my  Sunday  dress  and  my  other  little  bits  and  pieces?  Here  I  am,  stuck  in  this 
house  from  morning  till  night  and  working  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  so  that  we  shall  at  least  have  sufficient  oil  to  keep  our 
lamp  alight!  Oh,  what  a  husband!  I  haven’t  a  single  neighbour  who  doesn’t  gape  and  laugh  at  me  for  slaving  away  as  I  do; 


and  yet  you  come  back  here  twiddling  your  thumbs  when  you  ought  to  be  out  working.’ 

At  this  point  she  burst  into  tears,  then  started  all  over  again,  saying: 

‘O  alas,  woe  is  me,  why  was  I  ever  born,  what  did  I  do  to  deserve  such  a  husband!  I  could  have  had  a  decent,  hard¬ 
working  young  fellow,  and  I  turned  him  down  to  marry  this  worthless  good-for-nothing,  who  doesn’t  appreciate  what  a 
good  wife  I  am  to  him.  All  the  other  wives  have  a  jolly  good  time:  they  have  two  or  three  lovers  apiece,  and  they  whoop 
it  up  under  their  husbands’  noses,  whereas  for  poor  little  me,  just  because  I  am  a  respectable  woman  and  find  that  sort  of 
thing  distasteful,  there’s  nothing  but  misery  and  ill  luck.  I  just  can’t  understand  why  I  don’t  take  one  or  two  lovers,  as 
other  women  do.  It’s  time  you  realized,  husband,  that  if  I  wanted  to  misbehave,  I’d  soon  find  someone  to  do  it  with,  for 
there  are  plenty  of  sprightly  young  fellows  who  love  and  admire  me,  and  who  have  offered  me  large  sums  of  money,  or 
dresses  and  jewels  if  I  preferred,  but  not  being  the  daughter  of  that  kind  of  woman,  I  never  had  it  in  me  to  accept.  And 
what  is  my  reward?  A  husband  who  slopes  back  home  when  he  ought  to  be  out  working.’ 

‘Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  woman,’  said  her  husband,  ‘stop  making  such  a  song  and  dance  about  it.  I  know  how  virtuous 
you  are,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  saw  the  proof  of  it  this  very  morning.  The  fact  is  that  I  went  to  work,  but  what  you  don’t 
seem  to  realize,  and  I  didn’t  either,  is  that  today  is  the  feast  of  Saint  Galeone3  and  everybody’s  on  holiday,  and  that’s  the 
reason  I  came  home  so  early.  But  even  so  I’ve  made  sure  that  we  shall  have  enough  food  to  last  us  for  over  a  month.  You 
know  that  tub  that’s  been  cluttering  up  the  house  for  ages?  Well,  I’ve  sold  it  for  five  silver  ducats  to  this  man  waiting  here 
on  the  doorstep.’ 

Whereupon  Peronella  said: 

‘That  really  does  put  the  lid  on  it.  One  would  think  that  since  you  are  a  man  and  get  about  a  good  deal,  you  ought  to 
know  the  value  of  things;  yet  you  sell  a  tub  for  five  silver  ducats,  which  I,  a  there  woman  who  hardly  ever  puts  her  nose 
outside  the  front  door,  seeing  what  a  nuisance  it  was  to  have  it  in  the  house,  have  just  sold  to  an  honest  fellow  here  for 
seven  ducats.  He’s  inside  the  tub  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seeing  whether  it  is  sound.’ 

When  he  heard  this,  her  husband  was  delighted,  and  turning  to  the  man  who  had  come  to  collect  the  tub,  he  said: 

‘Run  along  now,  there’s  a  good  fellow.  You  heard  what  my  wife  said.  She’s  sold  it  for  seven,  and  all  you  would  offer 
me  for  it  was  five.’ 

‘So  be  it,’  said  the  good  fellow,  and  away  he  went. 

And  Peronella  said  to  her  husband: 

‘Now  that  you  are  here,  you’d  better  come  up  and  settle  this  with  him  yourself.’ 

Giannello  was  listening  with  both  ears  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  he  had  to  guard  against  or  attend  to,  and  on 
hearing  Peronella ’s  words,  he  leapt  smartly  out  of  the  tub.  And  with  a  casual  sort  of  air,  as  though  he  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  husband’s  return,  he  called  out: 

‘Are  you  there,  good  woman?’ 

Whereupon  the  husband,  who  was  just  coming  up,  said: 

‘Here  I  am,  what  can  I  do  for  you?’ 

‘Who  the  hell  are  you?’  said  Giannello.  ‘It’s  the  woman  who  was  selling  me  this  tub  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to.’ 

‘That’s  all  right,’  said  the  good  man.  ‘You  can  deal  with  me:  I’m  her  husband.’ 

So  Giannello  said: 

‘The  tub  seems  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape,  but  you  appear  to  have  left  the  lees  of  the  wine  in  it,  for  it’s  coated  all  over 
with  some  hard  substance  or  other  that  I  can’t  even  scrape  off  with  my  nails.  I’m  not  going  to  take  it  unless  it’s  cleaned 
out  first.’ 

So  Peronella  said: 

‘We  made  a  bargain,  and  we’ll  stick  to  it.  My  husband  will  clean  it  out.’ 


‘But  of  course,’  said  the  husband.  And  having  put  down  his  tools  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  he  called  for  a  lamp  and  a 
scraping  tool,  lowered  himself  into  the  tub,  and  began  to  scrape  away.  Peronella,  as  though  curious  to  see  what  he  was 
doing,  leaned  over  the  mouth  of  the  tub,  which  was  not  very  wide,  and  resting  her  head  on  her  arm  and  shoulder,  she 
issued  a  stream  of  instructions,  such  as:  ‘Rub  it  up  there,  that’s  it,  and  there  again!’  and  ‘See  if  you  can  reach  that  teeny- 
weeny  bit  left  at  the  top.’ 

While  she  was  busy  instructing  and  directing  her  husband  in  this  fashion,  Giannello,  who  had  not  fully  gratified  his 
desires  that  morning  before  the  husband  arrived,  seeing  that  he  couldn’t  do  it  in  the  way  he  wished,  contrived  to  bring  it 
off  as  best  he  could.  So  he  went  up  to  Peronella,  who  was  completely  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  tub,  and  in  the 
manner  of  a  wild  and  hot-blooded  stallion  mounting  a  Parthian  mare4  in  the  open  fields,  he  satisfied  his  young  man’s 
passion,  which  no  sooner  reached  fulfilment  than  the  scraping  of  the  tub  was  completed,  whereupon  he  stood  back, 
Peronella  withdrew  her  head  from  the  tub,  and  the  husband  clambered  out. 

Then  Peronella  said  to  Giannello: 

‘Here,  take  this  lamp,  my  good  man,  and  see  whether  the  job’s  been  done  to  your  satisfaction.’ 

Having  taken  a  look  inside  the  tub,  Giannello  told  her  everything  was  fine,  and  he  was  satisfied.  He  then  handed 
seven  silver  ducats  to  the  husband,  and  got  him  to  carry  it  round  to  his  house. 


THIRD  STORY 


Friar  Rinaldo  goes  to  bed  with  his  godchild’s  mother;  her  husband  finds  them  together  in  the  bedroom,  and  they  give  him  to 
understand  that  the  Friar  was  charming  away  the  child’s  worms. 

Filostrato’s  reference  to  the  Parthian  mare  was  not  so  abstruse  as  to  prevent  the  alert  young  ladies  from  grasping  its 
meaning  and  having  a  good  laugh,  albeit  they  pretended  to  be  laughing  for  another  reason.  But  when  the  king  saw  that 
the  story  was  finished,  he  called  upon  Elissa  to  speak,  and  she  promptly  obeyed,  beginning  as  follows: 

Winsome  ladies,  Emilia’s  exorcizing  of  the  werewolf  has  reminded  me  of  a  story  about  another  incantation,  and 
although  it  is  not  so  fine  a  tale  as  hers,  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  for  the  moment  that  is  relevant  to  our  theme,  and  I 
shall  therefore  relate  it  to  you. 

You  are  to  know  that  there  once  lived  in  Siena  a  dashing  young  man  of  respectable  parentage,  Rinaldo  by  name,  who  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  very  beautiful  wife  of  a  wealthy  neighbour  of  his.  Having  convinced  himself  that  if 
only  he  could  find  a  way  of  conversing  with  her  in  private  he  would  obtain  all  he  wanted  from  her,  he  resolved,  since  the 
woman  was  pregnant  and  he  could  think  of  no  other  pretext,  to  offer  himself  as  the  child’s  godfather;1  so  having  made 
friends  with  the  woman’s  husband,  he  put  this  proposition  to  him  in  as  tactful  a  way  as  he  could  manage,  and  it  was  all 
agreed. 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  hand  by  becoming  the  godfather  to  Madonna  Agnesa’s  child,  which  gave  him  a  slightly 
more  plausible  excuse  for  conversing  with  her,  he  conveyed  to  her  in  so  many  words  what  had  long  been  apparent  to  her 
from  the  gleam  in  his  eyes.  But  his  words  made  little  impression  on  the  lady,  though  she  was  not  displeased  to  have 
heard  them. 

Not  long  afterwards,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  Rinaldo  decided  to  become  a  friar,  and  there  were  clearly 
some  good  pickings  to  be  had,  for  he  persevered  in  that  profession.  Although  at  first  he  put  aside  his  love  for  his 
neighbour’s  wife  and  gave  up  one  or  two  of  his  other  vices,  nevertheless  in  the  course  of  time,  without  abandoning  the 
habit  of  his  Order,  he  reverted  to  his  former  ways;  and  he  began  to  take  a  pride  in  his  appearance,  wear  expensively 
tailored  cassocks,  affect  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  elegance  in  all  his  doings,  compose  canzonets  and  sonnets  and  ballades, 
sing  various  songs,  and  engage  in  countless  other  activities  of  a  similar  nature. 

But  why  do  I  ramble  on  about  this  Friar  Rinaldo  of  ours?  Is  there  a  single  one  of  these  friars  who  behaves  any 
differently?  Ah,  scandal  of  this  corrupt  and  wicked  world!  It  doesn’t  worry  them  in  the  least  that  they  appear  so  fat  and 
bloated,  that  a  bright  red  glow  suffuses  their  cheeks,  that  their  clothes  are  smooth  as  velvet,  and  that  in  all  their  dealings 
they  are  so  effeminate;  yet  they  are  anything  but  dovelike,  for  they  strut  about  like  so  many  proud  peacocks  with  all  their 
feathers  on  display.  Furthermore,  their  cells  are  stuffed  with  jars  filled  with  unguents  and  electuaries,  with  boxes  full  of 
various  sweetmeats,  with  phials  and  bottles  containing  oils  and  liquid  essences,  and  with  casks  brimming  over  with 
Malmsey  and  Greek  and  other  precious  wines,  so  that  to  any  impartial  observer  they  look  more  like  scent  shops  or 
grocery  stores  than  the  cells  of  friars.  But  what  is  worse,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  suffer  from  gout,  as 
though  it  were  not  widely  known  and  recognized  that  regular  fasting,  a  meagre  and  simple  diet,  and  a  sober  way  of  life 
make  people  lean  and  slender,  and  for  the  most  part  healthy.  Or  at  least,  if  they  produce  infirmity,  this  does  not  take  the 
form  of  gout,  for  which  the  remedy  usually  prescribed  is  continence  and  all  the  other  features  of  a  humble  friar’s 
existence.  Moreover,  they  think  we  are  too  stupid  to  realize  that  a  frugal  life,  lengthy  vigils,  prayer  and  self-restraint 
ought  to  give  to  people  a  pale  and  drawn  appearance,  and  that  neither  Saint  Dominic  nor  Saint  Francis  had  four  cloaks 
apiece,  or  swaggered  about  in  habits  that  were  elegantly  tailored  and  finely  woven,  but  clad  themselves  in  coarse  woollen 
garments  of  a  natural  colour,  made  to  keep  out  the  cold.  However,  God  will  doubtless  see  that  they,  and  the  simple  souls 
who  keep  them  supplied  with  all  these  things,  receive  their  just  deserts. 

As  I  was  saying,  then,  Friar  Rinaldo  was  filled  once  more  with  all  his  earlier  cravings,  and  began  to  pay  regular  visits 
to  the  mother  of  his  godchild.  And  having  become  more  self-confident,  he  entreated  her  to  grant  his  wishes  with  greater 


persistence  than  ever. 

One  day,  Friar  Rinaldo  importuned  her  so  repeatedly  that  the  good  lady,  finding  herself  under  so  much  pressure  and 
thinking  him  more  handsome,  perhaps,  than  he  had  seemed  to  her  in  the  past,  resorted  to  the  expedient  that  all  women 
fall  back  upon  when  they  are  itching  to  concede  what  is  being  asked  of  them,  and  said: 

‘Come  now,  Friar  Rinaldo!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  friars  indulge  in  that  sort  of  thing?’ 

‘Madam,’  he  replied,  ‘from  the  moment  I  am  rid  of  this  habit,  which  I  can  slip  off  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  I  shall  no 
longer  seem  a  friar  to  you,  but  a  man  who  is  made  no  differently  from  the  rest.’ 

The  lady  puckered  her  lips  in  a  smile,  and  said: 

‘Heaven  help  me,  you  are  my  child’s  godfather;  how  could  you  suggest  such  a  thing?  It  would  be  awfully  wicked;  in 
fact  I  was  always  told  it  was  one  of  the  worst  sins  anyone  could  commit,  otherwise  I  should  be  only  too  willing  to  do  as 
you  suggest.’ 

‘If  that’s  the  only  thing  that  deters  you,’  said  Friar  Rinaldo,  ‘then  you’re  just  being  silly.  I  don’t  say  it  isn’t  a  sin,  but 
God  forgives  greater  sins  than  this  to  those  who  repent.  However,  tell  me  this,  to  whom  is  this  child  of  yours  more  closely 
related:  myself,  who  held  him  at  his  baptism,  or  your  husband,  by  whom  he  was  begotten?’ 

‘My  husband,  naturally,’  she  replied. 

‘Exactly,’  said  the  friar,  ‘and  doesn’t  your  husband  go  to  bed  with  you?’ 

‘Of  course  he  does,’  the  lady  replied. 

‘Well  then,’  said  the  friar,  ‘since  your  husband’s  more  closely  akin  to  the  child  than  I  am,  surely  I  can  do  the  same.’ 

Since  logic  was  not  one  of  her  strong  points,  and  she  needed  little  persuasion  in  any  case,  the  lady  either  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  friar  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  she  replied: 

‘How  could  anyone  refute  so  sensible  an  argument?’ 

After  which,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  her  child’s  godfather,  she  allowed  him  to  have  his  will  of  her.  And 
thereafter,  having  taken  the  first  step,  they  forgathered  very  frequently,  for  his  sponsorship  of  the  child  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  come  and  go  without  arousing  suspicion. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  having  called  at  the  lady’s  house  with  one  of  his  fellow  friars,  to  discover  that  she  was 
alone  except  for  the  child  and  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  little  maidservant,  he  packed  his  companion  off  to  the  attic  to 
teach  the  wench  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  whilst  he  and  the  lady,  who  was  holding  her  little  boy  by  the  hand,  made  their  way 
into  her  bedroom,  locking  the  door  behind  them.  And  having  settled  down  on  a  sofa,  they  began  to  have  a  merry  time  of 
it  together. 

But  while  they  were  carrying  on  in  this  fashion,  the  child’s  father  happened  to  return  home,  and  before  anyone 
realized  he  was  there,  he  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom  and  calling  for  his  wife. 

Hearing  his  voice,  Madonna  Agnesa  said: 

‘Oh  my  God,  I’m  done  for,  that’s  my  husband.  Now  he’s  bound  to  discover  why  you  and  I  are  always  so  friendly.’ 

‘That’s  true  enough,’  said  Friar  Rinaldo,  who  had  nothing  on  except  his  vest,  having  discarded  his  habit  and  his  hood. 
‘If  only  I  had  my  clothes  on,  we  could  invent  some  explanation.  But  if  you  open  the  door  and  he  sees  me  like  this,  no 
excuse  can  possibly  do  any  good.’ 

Then  the  woman  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  ‘You  get  dressed,’  she  said,  ‘and  as  soon  as  you’ve  got  your  clothes  on,  take 
your  godson  in  your  arms  and  listen  carefully  to  what  I  shall  say  to  him,  so  that  you  can  back  me  up  later.  But  in  the 
meantime,  leave  everything  to  me.’ 

Scarcely  had  the  good  man  finished  knocking  at  the  door,  when  his  wife  replied: 

‘All  right,  I’m  coming.’  And,  getting  up,  she  went  and  opened  the  bedroom  door,  looking  a  picture  of  innocence. 

‘Oh,  husband,’  she  said,  ‘I  tell  you  it  was  God  who  sent  our  neighbour  Friar  Rinaldo  to  us  today,  for  if  he  hadn’t  come, 


we  should  certainly  have  lost  our  child.’ 

‘What’s  this?’  exclaimed  the  poor  fool  of  a  husband,  turning  white  as  a  sheet. 

‘Oh,  husband,’  said  the  woman,  ‘a  short  while  ago,  the  child  fell  into  a  sudden  faint,  and  I  thought  he  must  be  dead.  I 
was  so  terrified  that  I  could  neither  move  nor  speak,  but  just  at  that  moment  our  neighbour  Friar  Rinaldo  turned  up.  He 
took  the  child  in  his  arms  and  said:  “Neighbour,  these  are  worms  that  he  has  in  his  body,  and  if  they  were  to  come  any 
closer  to  his  heart,  they  could  easily  be  the  death  of  him.  But  don’t  you  worry,  because  I  am  going  to  cast  a  spell  on  them 
and  kill  them  all  off.  And  before  I  leave  this  house  the  child  will  be  as  fit  and  well  as  you  have  ever  known  him”  He 
wanted  you  to  recite  some  special  prayers,  but  the  maid  couldn’t  find  you,  so  he  got  a  companion  of  his  to  recite  them  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  house,  while  he  and  I  came  in  here  with  the  child.  And  since  it  is  only  the  mother  who  can  be  of 
service  in  matters  of  this  sort,  we  locked  ourselves  in  so  that  we  shouldn’t  be  disturbed.  He  still  has  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  all  he’s  waiting  for  now,  I  think,  is  to  hear  from  his  companion  that  the  prayers  have  been  said,  and  then  the  spell 
will  be  complete,  for  already  the  child  is  quite  himself  again.’ 

The  simple  soul  believed  all  this  nonsense,  being  so  overwhelmed  by  his  concern  for  the  child  that  he  never  stopped  to 
think  that  his  wife  could  be  deceiving  him.  And  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  said: 

‘I  want  to  go  and  see  him.’ 

‘Don’t  go  to  him  yet,’  said  the  woman,  ‘or  you’ll  ruin  what’s  been  done.  Wait  here  while  I  go  and  see  whether  it’s  all 
right  for  you  to  come  in,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  call.’ 

Friar  Rinaldo,  who  had  overheard  the  entire  conversation  and  put  on  his  clothes  with  time  to  spare,  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  when  he  had  arranged  things  to  his  liking,  he  called  out: 

‘Is  that  the  father’s  voice  I  can  hear  out  there,  my  dear?’ 

‘It  is  indeed,’  our  simple  friend  replied. 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Friar  Rinaldo,  ‘come  along  in.’ 

The  simpleton  went  in,  and  Friar  Rinaldo  said  to  him: 

‘Here,  take  this  child,  who  has  been  restored  to  health  by  the  grace  of  God,  when  at  one  time  I  never  thought  you 
would  see  him  alive  at  vespers.  I  suggest  that  you  commission  a  wax  figure,  the  same  size  as  the  child,  and  have  it  placed 
to  the  glory  of  God  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Saint  Ambrose,  through  whose  merits  God  has  granted  you  this  favour.’ 

On  catching  sight  of  its  father,  the  boy  ran  up  and  made  a  great  fuss  of  him,  as  small  children  do,  whereupon  the 
father  took  him  in  his  arms,  and,  with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks  as  though  he  were  snatching  him  up  from  the  grave, 
he  began  to  rain  kisses  on  the  child  and  thank  his  neighbour  for  saving  his  life. 

Friar  Rinaldo’s  companion  had  meanwhile  taught  the  pretty  little  maidservant  not  merely  one  Lord’s  Prayer  but 
possibly  as  many  as  four,  and  had  presented  her  with  a  white  linen  purse  that  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  nun,  thus 
making  her  his  devotee.  When  he  heard  the  simpleton  calling  to  his  wife  at  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  he  quietly  went  and 
stood  in  a  place  from  which  he  could  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  on;  and  on  finding  that  everything  was  proceeding 
so  smoothly,  he  came  downstairs,  entered  the  bedroom,  and  said: 

‘I’ve  recited  all  four  of  those  prayers  that  you  asked  me  to  say.  Friar  Rinaldo.’ 

‘Brother,’  said  Friar  Rinaldo,  ‘you’ve  done  an  excellent  job  and  I  admire  your  stamina.  I  personally  managed  to  recite 
only  two  before  my  neighbour  turned  up.  But  through  our  combined  efforts  the  Lord  God  has  granted  our  request,  and 
the  child  is  cured.’ 

Then  the  simpleton  called  for  choice  wines  and  sweetmeats,  and  regaled  his  neighbour  and  the  other  friar  with  exactly 
the  sort  of  pick-me-up  they  needed,  after  which  he  accompanied  them  to  the  door  and  bade  them  a  grateful  farewell.  And 
without  any  delay  he  had  the  waxen  image  made,  and  sent  it  to  be  hung  with  the  others  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Saint 
Ambrose,  but  not  the  one  from  Milan.2 


FOURTH  STORY 


Tofano  locks  his  wife  out  of  the  house  one  night,  and  his  wife,  having  pleaded  with  him  in  vain  to  let  her  in,  pretends  to  throw 
herself  down  a  well,  into  which  she  hurls  an  enormous  stone.  Tofano  emerges  from  the  house  and  rushes  to  the  well,  whereupon 
she  steals  inside,  bolts  the  door  on  her  husband,  and  rains  abuse  upon  him  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

No  sooner  did  the  king  perceive  that  Elissa’s  story  was  at  an  end,  than  he  turned  towards  Lauretta,  indicating  that  he 
wanted  her  to  speak  next;  and  without  hesitation  she  began  as  follows: 

O  Love,  how  manifold  and  mighty  are  your  powers!  How  wise  your  counsels,  how  keen  your  insights!  What 
philosopher,  what  artist  could  ever  have  conjured  up  all  the  arguments,  all  the  subterfuges,  all  the  explanations  that  you 
offer  spontaneously  to  those  who  nail  their  colours  to  your  mast?  Every  other  doctrine  is  assuredly  behindhand  in 
comparison  with  yours,  as  may  clearly  be  seen  from  the  cases  already  brought  to  our  notice.  And  to  these,  fond  ladies,  I 
shall  now  add  yet  another,  by  telling  you  of  the  expedient  adopted  by  a  woman  of  no  great  intelligence,  who  to  my  way 
of  thinking  could  only  have  been  motivated  by  Love. 

In  the  city  of  Arezzo,1  then,  there  once  lived  a  man  of  means,  Tofano  by  name,  who,  having  taken  to  wife  a  woman  of 
very  great  beauty,  called  Monna  Ghita,  promptly  grew  jealous  of  her  without  any  reason.  On  perceiving  how  jealous  he 
was,  the  lady  took  offence  and  repeatedly  asked  him  to  explain  the  reason,  but  since  he  could  only  reply  in  vague  and 
illogical  terms,  she  resolved  to  make  him  suffer  in  good  earnest  from  the  ill  which  hitherto  he  had  feared  without  cause. 

Having  observed  that  a  certain  young  man,  a  very  agreeable  sort  of  fellow  to  her  way  of  thinking,  was  casting 
amorous  glances  in  her  direction,  she  secretly  began  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  And  when  she  and  the  young  man  had 
carried  the  affair  to  the  point  where  it  only  remained  to  translate  words  into  deeds,  she  once  again  took  the  initiative  and 
devised  a  way  of  doing  it.  She  had  already  discovered  that  one  of  her  husband’s  bad  habits  was  a  fondness  for  drink,  and 
so  she  began  not  only  to  commend  him  for  it,  but  to  encourage  him  deliberately  whenever  she  had  the  chance.  With  a 
little  practice,  she  quickly  acquired  the  knack  of  persuading  him  to  drink  himself  into  a  stupor  almost  as  often  as  she 
chose,  and  once  she  saw  that  he  was  blind  drunk,  she  put  him  to  bed  and  forgathered  with  her  lover.  This  soon  became  a 
regular  habit  of  theirs,  and  they  met  together  in  perfect  safety.  Indeed,  the  lady  came  to  rely  so  completely  on  the  fellow’s 
talent  for  drinking  himself  unconscious  that  she  made  bold,  not  only  to  admit  her  lover  to  the  premises,  but  on  occasion 
to  go  and  spend  a  goodly  part  of  the  night  with  him  at  his  own  house,  which  was  no  great  distance  away. 

The  amorous  lady  had  been  doing  this  for  quite  some  time  when  her  unfortunate  husband  happened  to  notice  that 
although  she  encouraged  him  to  drink,  she  herself  never  drank  at  all,  which  made  him  suspect  (as  was  indeed  the  case) 
that  his  wife  was  making  him  drunk  so  that  she  could  do  as  she  pleased  when  he  was  asleep.  In  order  to  prove  whether 
this  was  so,  he  returned  home  one  evening,  having  refrained  from  drinking  for  the  whole  day,  and  pretended  to  be  as 
drunk  as  a  lord,  scarcely  able  to  speak  or  stand  on  his  feet.  Being  taken  in  by  all  this,  and  concluding  that  he  would  sleep 
like  a  log  without  imbibing  any  more  liquor,  his  wife  quickly  put  him  to  bed,  then  left  the  house  and  made  her  way,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  to  the  house  of  her  lover,  where  she  stayed  for  half  the  night. 

Hearing  no  sound  from  his  wife,  Tofano  got  up,  went  and  bolted  the  door  from  the  inside,  and  stationed  himself  at  the 
window  so  that  he  would  see  her  coming  back  and  let  her  know  that  he  had  tumbled  to  her  mischief;  and  there  he 
remained  until  she  returned.  Great  indeed  was  the  woman’s  distress  when  she  came  home  to  find  that  she  was  locked  out, 
and  she  began  to  apply  all  her  strength  in  an  effort  to  force  the  door  open. 

Tofano  put  up  with  this  for  a  while,  then  he  said: 

‘You’re  wasting  your  energies,  woman.  You  can’t  possibly  get  in.  Go  back  to  wherever  it  is  that  you’ve  been  until  this 
hour  of  the  night,  and  rest  assured  that  you  won’t  return  to  this  house  till  I’ve  made  an  example  of  you  in  front  of  your 
kinsfolk  and  neighbours.’ 

Then  his  wife  began  to  plead  with  him  for  the  love  of  God  to  let  her  in,  saying  that  she  had  not  been  doing  anything 


wrong,  as  he  supposed,  but  simply  keeping  vigil  with  a  neighbour  of  hers,  who  could  neither  sleep  the  whole  night 
because  it  was  too  long,  nor  keep  vigil  in  the  house  by  herself. 

Her  pleas  were  totally  unavailing,  for  the  silly  ass  was  clearly  determined  that  all  the  Aretines  should  learn  about  his 
dishonour,  of  which  none  of  them  had  so  far  heard  anything.  And  when  she  saw  that  it  was  no  use  pleading  with  him,  the 
woman  resorted  to  threats,  and  said: 

‘If  you  don’t  let  me  in,  I  shall  make  you  the  sorriest  man  on  earth.’ 

To  which  Tofano  replied: 

‘And  how  are  you  going  to  do  that?’ 

The  lady  had  all  her  wits  about  her,  for  Love  was  her  counsellor,  and  she  replied: 

‘Rather  than  face  the  dishonour  which  in  spite  of  my  innocence  you  threaten  me  with,  I  shall  hurl  myself  into  this 
well,  and  when  they  find  me  dead  inside  it,  they  will  all  think  that  it  was  you  who  threw  me  into  it  when  you  were 
drunk;  and  so  either  you  will  have  to  run  away,  lose  everything  you  possess,  and  live  in  exile,  or  you  will  have  your  head 
chopped  off  for  murdering  your  wife,  which  in  effect  is  what  you  will  have  done.’ 

Having  made  up  his  stupid  mind,  Tofano  was  not  affected  in  the  slightest  by  these  words,  and  so  his  wife  said: 

‘Now  look  here,  I  won’t  let  you  torment  me  any  longer:  may  God  forgive  you,  I’ll  leave  my  distaff  here,  and  you  can 
put  it  back  where  it  belongs.’ 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  you  could  scarcely  see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face,  and  having  uttered  these  words,  the 
woman  groped  her  way  towards  the  well,  picked  up  an  enormous  stone  that  was  lying  beside  it,  and  with  a  cry  of  ‘God 
forgive  me!’  she  dropped  it  into  the  depths.  The  stone  struck  the  water  with  a  tremendous  thump,  and  when  Tofano  heard 
this  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  she  had  thrown  herself  in.  So  he  seized  the  pail  and  its  rope,  rushed  headlong  from  the 
house,  and  ran  to  the  well  to  assist  her.  His  wife  was  lying  in  wait  near  the  front  door,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  him 
running  to  the  well,  she  stepped  inside  the  house,  bolted  the  door,  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  stood  and 
shouted: 

‘You  should  water  down  your  wine  when  you’re  drinking  it,  and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  night.’ 

When  he  heard  her  voice,  Tofano  saw  that  he  had  been  outwitted  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  house.  And  on  finding 
that  he  couldn’t  open  the  door,  he  ordered  her  to  let  him  in. 

Whereas  previously  she  had  addressed  him  in  little  more  than  a  whisper,  his  wife  now  began  to  shout  almost  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  saying: 

‘By  the  cross  of  God,  you  loathsome  sot,  you’re  not  going  to  come  in  here  tonight.  I  will  not  tolerate  this  conduct  of 
yours  any  longer.  It’s  time  I  showed  people  the  sort  of  man  you  are  and  the  hours  you  keep.’ 

Being  very  angry,  Tofano  too  began  to  shout,  pouring  out  a  stream  of  abuse,  so  that  the  neighbours,  men  and  women 
alike,  hearing  all  this  racket,  got  up  out  of  bed  and  appeared  at  their  windows,  demanding  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

The  woman’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  said:  ‘It’s  this  villain  of  a  man,  who  returns  home  drunk  of  an  evening,  or 
else  he  falls  asleep  in  some  tavern  or  other  and  then  comes  back  at  this  hour.  I’ve  put  up  with  it  for  God  knows  how  long 
and  remonstrated  with  him  until  I  was  blue  in  the  face.  But  I  can’t  put  up  with  it  any  longer,  and  so  I’ve  decided  to  take 
him  down  a  peg  or  two  by  locking  him  out,  to  see  whether  he  will  mend  his  ways.’ 

Tofano  on  the  other  hand,  like  the  fool  that  he  was,  explained  precisely  what  had  happened,  and  came  out  with  a 
whole  lot  of  threats  and  abuse,  whereupon  his  wife  spoke  up  again,  saying  to  the  neighbours: 

‘You  see  the  sort  of  man  he  is!  What  would  you  say  if  I  were  in  the  street  and  he  was  in  the  house,  instead  of  the  other 
way  round?  In  God’s  faith  I’ve  no  doubt  you  would  believe  what  he  was  saying.  So  you  can  see  what  a  crafty  fellow  he  is. 
He  accuses  me  of  doing  the  very  thing  that  he  appears  to  have  done  himself.  He  thought  he  could  frighten  me  by 
dropping  something  or  other  down  the  well;  but  I  wish  to  God  that  he  really  had  thrown  himself  in,  and  drowned  himself 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  all  the  wine  he’s  been  drinking  would  have  been  well  and  truly  diluted.’ 


The  neighbours,  men  and  women  alike,  all  began  to  scold  Tofano,  putting  the  blame  on  him  alone  and  reviling  him 
for  slandering  his  poor  wife;  and  in  brief,  they  created  such  an  uproar  that  it  eventually  reached  the  ears  of  the  woman’s 
kinsfolk. 

Her  kinsfolk  hurried  to  the  scene,  and  having  listened  to  the  accounts  of  several  of  the  neighbours,  they  took  hold  of 
Tofano  and  hammered  him  till  he  was  black  and  blue.  They  then  went  into  the  house,  collected  all  the  woman’s 
belongings,  and  took  her  back  with  them,  threatening  Tofano  with  worse  to  follow. 

Seeing  what  a  sorry  plight  he  had  landed  himself  in  on  account  of  his  jealousy,  Tofano,  since  he  was  really  very  fond 
of  his  wife,  persuaded  certain  friends  of  his  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  the  lady’s  kinsfolk,  with  whom  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  peace  and  arranging  for  her  to  come  back  to  him.  And  not  only  did  he  promise  her  that  he  would  never  be 
jealous  again,  but  he  gave  her  permission  to  amuse  herself  to  her  heart’s  content,  provided  she  was  sensible  enough  not 
to  let  him  catch  her  out.  So,  like  the  stupid  peasant,  he  first  was  mad  and  then  was  pleasant.  Long  live  love,  therefore, 
and  a  plague  on  all  skinflints! 


FIFTH  STORY 


A  jealous  husband  disguises  himself  as  a  priest  and  confesses  his  wife,  by  whom  he  is  given  to  understand  that  she  loves  a  priest 
who  comes  to  her  every  night.  And  whilst  the  husband  is  secretly  keeping  watch  for  him  at  the  front  door,  the  wife  admits  her 
lover  by  way  of  the  roof  and  passes  the  time  in  his  arms. 

Thus  Lauretta  brought  her  tale  to  an  end,  and  after  everyone  had  commended  the  lady  for  treating  her  reprobate  husband 
as  he  deserved,  the  king,  not  wanting  to  waste  any  time,  turned  to  Fiammetta  and  graciously  entrusted  her  with  the 
telling  of  the  next  story;  and  she  therefore  began,  as  follows: 

Illustrious  ladies,  I  too  am  prompted,  after  listening  to  the  previous  tale,  to  tell  you  about  a  jealous  husband,  for  in  my 
estimation  they  deserve  all  the  suffering  their  wives  may  inflict  upon  them,  especially  when  they  are  jealous  without 
reason.  And  if  the  lawgivers  had  taken  all  things  into  account,  I  consider  that  in  this  respect  the  punishment  they 
prescribed  for  wives  should  have  been  no  different  from  that  which  they  prescribe  for  the  person  who  attacks  another  in 
self-defence.  For  no  young  wife  is  safe  against  the  machinations  of  a  jealous  husband,  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  destroy 
her. 

After  being  cooped  up  for  the  whole  week  looking  after  the  house  and  the  family,  like  everyone  else  she  yearns  on 
Sundays  for  peace  and  comfort,  and  wants  to  enjoy  herself  a  little,  just  as  farm-labourers  do,  or  the  workers  in  the  towns, 
or  the  magistrates  on  the  bench;  just  as  God  did,  in  fact,  when  on  the  seventh  day  He  rested  from  all  His  labours.  And 
indeed,  it  is  laid  down  in  both  canon  and  civil  law,  which  aim  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  common  good  of  the 
people,  that  working  days  should  be  distinguished  from  days  of  rest.  But  jealous  husbands  will  have  none  of  this:  on  the 
contrary,  when  other  women  are  enjoying  their  day  of  rest,  their  own  wives  are  more  wretched  and  miserable  than  ever, 
for  they  are  kept  more  securely  under  lock  and  key;  and  only  those  poor  creatures  who  have  had  to  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  treatment  can  describe  how  exhausting  it  all  is.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  no  matter  what  a  wife  may  do  to  a  husband  who 
is  jealous  without  cause,  she  is  surely  to  be  commended  rather  than  condemned. 

But  turning  now  to  the  story,  there  once  lived  in  Rimini  a  very  rich  merchant  and  landowner,  who,  having  married  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  woman,  became  inordinately  jealous  of  her.  He  had  no  other  reason  for  this  except  that,  because  he 
loved  her  a  great  deal  and  thought  her  very  beautiful  and  knew  that  she  did  everything  she  could  to  please  him,  he 
concluded  that  every  other  man  must  feel  the  same  about  her,  and  also  that  she  would  take  just  as  much  trouble  to  please 
other  men  as  she  did  in  pleasing  her  husband.  And  in  his  jealousy  he  kept  such  a  constant  watch  upon  her  and  guarded 
her  so  closely,  that  I  doubt  whether  many  of  those  condemned  to  death  are  guarded  by  their  gaolers  with  the  same 
degree  of  vigilance. 

It  wasn’t  just  a  question  of  her  not  being  able  to  attend  a  party  or  a  wedding,  or  go  to  church,  or  step  outside  her  door 
for  a  single  moment:  he  wouldn’t  even  allow  her  to  stand  at  the  window  or  cast  so  much  as  a  solitary  glance  outside  the 
house.  Her  life  thus  became  a  complete  misery,  and  her  suffering  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  bear  in  that  she  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it. 

For  her  own  amusement,  finding  herself  persecuted  so  unfairly  by  her  husband,  the  lady  cast  about  her  to  see  whether 
she  could  find  any  way  of  supplying  him  with  a  just  and  proper  motive  for  his  jealousy.  Not  being  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
window,  she  was  unable  to  offer  signs  of  encouragement  to  any  potential  suitor  who  might  be  passing  her  way.  But 
knowing  there  was  a  handsome  and  agreeable  young  man  in  the  house  next  door,  she  calculated  that  if  she  could  find  a 
crack  in  the  wall  separating  their  two  houses,  she  could  keep  on  peering  through  it  until  an  opportunity  arose  of  speaking 
to  the  youth  and  offering  him  her  love  if  he  was  prepared  to  accept  it,  after  which,  provided  they  could  find  some  way  of 
doing  it,  they  could  come  together  once  in  a  while.  And  in  this  way  she  could  keep  body  and  soul  together  until  her 
husband  came  to  his  senses. 

So  when  her  husband  was  not  at  home,  she  went  from  room  to  room  carefully  inspecting  the  wall,  until  eventually,  in 
a  very  remote  part  of  the  house,  she  came  across  a  place  where  it  was  cracked.  She  peered  through  to  the  other  side,  and 


although  she  could  not  make  very  much  out,  she  could  see  enough  to  realize  that  it  was  a  bedroom,  and  she  said  to 
herself:  ‘If  this  turned  out  to  be  the  bedroom  of  Filippo’  (the  name  of  the  youth  next  door)  ‘there  wouldn’t  be  much  left 
for  me  to  do.’  So  she  got  one  of  her  maidservants,  who  was  feeling  rather  sorry  for  her,  to  keep  watch  whenever  there 
was  nobody  about,  and  discovered  that  it  was  indeed  the  young  man’s  bedroom,  and  that  he  slept  there  all  by  himself.  By 
paying  regular  visits  to  the  crack  in  the  wall,  and  dropping  tiny  pieces  of  stone  and  straw  through  the  opening  whenever 
she  could  hear  the  young  man  on  the  other  side,  she  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  come  and  investigate.  Then 
she  called  to  him  in  a  low  whisper,  and  the  young  man,  recognizing  her  voice,  replied;  whereupon,  since  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  her  being  disturbed,  she  briefly  told  him  what  she  had  in  mind.  Overjoyed,  the  young  man  proceeded  to 
widen  the  hole  on  his  own  side  of  the  wall,  which  he  did  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  would  notice,  and  from  then  on  they 
would  very  often  talk  to  each  other  there  and  touch  one  another’s  hands,  though  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  on  account 
of  the  strict  watch  maintained  by  the  jealous  husband. 

Now,  seeing  that  Christmas  was  approaching,  the  lady  told  her  husband  that  she  would  like,  with  his  permission,  to 
attend  church  on  Christmas  morning  and  go  to  confession  and  Holy  Communion  like  any  other  Christian. 

‘And  what  sins  have  you  committed,’  said  the  jealous  husband,  ‘that  you  want  to  go  to  confession?’ 

‘Oh,  really!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘Do  you  think  I’m  a  saint,  just  because  you  keep  me  locked  up?  You  know  very  well  that  I 
have  my  sins  just  as  other  people  do,  but  I’m  not  going  to  reveal  them  to  you,  because  you’re  not  a  priest.’ 

Her  words  made  the  husband  suspicious,  and  he  decided  to  try  and  find  out  what  these  sins  were.  So  he  granted  her 
request,  but  told  her  that  she  could  only  go  to  their  own  chapel  and  not  to  any  of  the  other  churches.  Moreover,  she  was 
to  go  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  be  confessed,  either  by  their  own  chaplain  or  by  the  priest  whom  the  chaplain 
allotted  to  her,  and  not  by  anybody  else,  after  which  she  was  to  come  straight  back  to  the  house.  The  lady  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  it  was  some  sort  of  trap,  but  asked  no  questions  and  replied  that  she  would  do  as  he  wished. 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  the  lady  got  up  at  dawn,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  neatly  dressed  she  went  to  the 
church  her  husband  had  specified.  Meanwhile  he  too  had  risen  and  made  his  way  to  the  same  church,  arriving  there 
before  she  did.  And  having  explained  to  the  chaplain  what  he  was  proposing  to  do,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  robes  of  a 
priest,  with  a  large  hood  that  came  down  over  his  cheeks,  like  the  ones  that  are  often  worn  by  priests;  this  he  pulled 
forward  a  little,  so  as  to  conceal  his  features,  then  he  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  pews. 

On  arriving  at  the  church,  the  lady  asked  to  speak  to  the  chaplain.  So  the  chaplain  came,  and  when  she  told  him  that 
she  wanted  to  be  confessed,  he  said  he  was  too  busy,  but  would  send  her  one  of  his  fellow  priests.  He  then  went  away, 
and  sent  the  jealous  husband,  unfortunately  for  him,  to  hear  her  confession.  The  husband  walked  solemnly  up  to  her,  and 
although  the  light  was  not  very  good  and  he  had  pulled  the  hood  well  down  over  his  eyes,  she  knew  immediately  who  it 
was,  and  said  to  herself:  ‘God  be  praised,  the  fellow’s  turned  from  a  jealous  husband  into  a  priest;  but  never  mind,  I’ll  see 
that  he  gets  what  he’s  looking  for.’  And  pretending  not  to  recognize  him,  she  seated  herself  at  his  feet.1 

Master  Jealous  had  stuffed  a  few  bits  of  gravel  in  his  mouth  so  as  to  impede  his  speech  and  prevent  his  wife  from 
recognizing  his  voice,  and  he  thought  that  his  disguise  was  so  perfect  in  all  other  respects  that  she  was  bound  to  be  taken 
in  by  it. 

But  to  come  now  to  the  confession,  among  the  things  which  the  lady  told  him,  having  first  of  all  pointed  out  that  she 
was  married,  was  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  priest,  who  came  to  her  every  night  and  slept  with  her. 

When  he  heard  this,  the  jealous  husband  felt  as  though  a  knife  had  been  driven  into  his  heart;  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  eager  to  know  more  about  it,  he  would  have  abandoned  the  confession  there  and  then,  and  taken  himself  off. 
However,  he  stood  his  ground,  and  said  to  her: 

‘What’s  this  I  hear?  Doesn’t  your  husband  sleep  with  you?’ 

‘Oh  yes,  Father,’  she  replied. 

‘In  that  case,’  said  the  husband,  ‘how  can  the  priest  sleep  with  you  as  well?’ 


‘Father,’  said  the  lady,  ‘it’s  a  mystery  to  me  how  the  priest  manages  to  do  it,  but  there  isn’t  a  door  in  the  house  that  is 
so  securely  locked  that  it  doesn’t  spring  open  the  moment  he  touches  it.  He  tells  me  that  before  opening  the  door  of  my 
bedroom,  he  recites  a  certain  formula  that  sends  my  husband  straight  off  to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  him  snoring, 
he  opens  the  door,  comes  into  the  bedroom,  and  lies  down  at  my  side.  And  the  system  never  fails.’ 

‘Madam,’  he  said,  ‘this  is  an  evil  business,  and  you  must  put  a  stop  to  it  at  all  costs.’ 

‘Father,’  said  the  lady,  ‘I  don’t  think  I  could  ever  do  that,  for  I  love  him  too  dearly.’ 

‘Then  I  cannot  give  you  absolution,’  he  said. 

‘I  am  sorry  about  that,’  said  the  lady.  ‘But  I  didn’t  come  here  to  tell  lies,  and  if  I  thought  I  could  do  as  you  are  asking,  I 
should  tell  you  so.’ 

‘I  am  truly  sorry  for  you,  madam,’  he  said,  ‘for  I  see  that  your  soul  will  be  lost  if  this  is  allowed  to  continue.  But  I  will 
do  you  a  favour,  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  saying  certain  special  prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf,  which  may  possibly  assist 

you.  I  shall  send  one  of  my  seminarists  to  call  on  you,  and  you  are  to  tell  him  whether  or  not  my  prayers  have  had  any 

effect.  And  if  they  achieve  their  object,  we  can  go  on  from  there.’ 

‘Oh,  Father,’  she  said,  ‘don’t  send  anyone  to  the  house,  because  if  my  husband  were  to  hear  about  it,  he  is  so  madly 
jealous  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  dissuade  him  from  believing  that  some  great  evil  was  afoot,  and  he’d  be 
impossible  to  live  with  for  a  whole  year.’ 

‘Don’t  worry  about  that,’  he  said,  ‘for  I  shall  make  sure  that  everything  is  so  discreetly  arranged  that  you  won’t  hear  a 
word  out  of  him.’ 

‘If  you  can  manage  to  do  that,’  said  the  lady,  ‘then  I  have  no  objection.’  And  after  reciting  the  Confiteor  and  receiving 
her  penance,  she  got  up  from  where  she  was  kneeling  at  his  feet  and  went  off  to  listen  to  the  mass. 

Fuming  with  rage,  the  luckless  husband  went  away,  abandoned  his  priestly  disguise,  and  returned  home,  determined 
to  find  a  way  of  catching  this  priest  and  his  wife  together,  so  that  he  could  bring  the  pair  of  them  to  book.  When  his  wife 
came  back  from  the  church,  she  saw  from  the  expression  on  her  husband’s  face  that  she  had  spoilt  his  Christmas  for  him; 
but  he  tried  as  best  he  could  to  conceal  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  thought  he  had  discovered. 

After  breakfast,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  following  night  lying  in  wait  near  the  front  door  to  see  whether 
the  priest  would  turn  up,  he  said  to  his  wife: 

‘I  have  to  go  out  to  supper  this  evening,  and  I  won’t  be  back  till  the  morning,  so  take  good  care  to  lock  the  front  door, 
the  landing  door,  and  the  bedroom  door,  and  go  to  bed  when  you  feel  like  it.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  the  lady. 

As  soon  as  she  had  the  chance,  she  went  to  the  hole  in  the  wall  and  gave  the  usual  signal,  which  Filippo  no  sooner 
heard  than  he  came  to  the  spot.  She  then  gave  him  an  account  of  what  she  had  done  that  morning,  and  told  him  what  her 
husband  had  said  to  her  after  breakfast,  then  she  said: 

‘I’m  certain  he  won’t  leave  the  house:  he’s  just  going  to  keep  watch  at  the  front  door.  So  climb  up  on  to  the  roof 
tonight  and  find  your  way  in  here,  so  that  we  can  be  together.’ 

The  young  man  was  delighted  with  this  turn  of  events,  and  said: 

‘My  lady,  leave  everything  to  me.’ 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  jealous  husband  crept  into  hiding,  armed  to  the  teeth,  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  his  wife,  having  locked  all  the  doors,  in  particular  the  one  on  the  landing  so  that  her  husband  could  not  come 
up,  bided  her  time  in  her  room.  When  the  coast  was  clear,  the  young  man  picked  his  way  carefully  over  the  roof  from  his 
own  room  to  hers,  and  they  got  into  bed,  where  they  had  a  blissful  time  and  a  merry  one  together  until  dawn  next 
morning,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  house. 

The  husband,  supperless,  aching  all  over,  and  freezing  to  death,  waited  practically  the  whole  night  beside  the  front 


door  with  his  weapons  at  the  ready,  to  see  whether  the  priest  would  turn  up;  and  just  before  daybreak,  being  unable  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  any  longer,  he  dropped  off  to  sleep  in  the  ground-floor  room. 

A  little  before  tierce2  he  woke  up  to  find  the  front  door  already  unlocked,  and  pretending  that  he  had  just  arrived 
home  he  went  upstairs  and  had  his  breakfast.  Shortly  after  breakfast  he  sent  a  young  servant  to  his  wife,  disguised  as  the 
seminarist  of  the  priest  who  had  confessed  her,  to  ask  her  whether  ‘that  certain  person’  had  called  upon  her  again. 

His  wife,  who  recognized  the  messenger  very  easily,  replied  that  he  had  failed  to  call  for  once,  and  that  if  he 
continued  to  absent  himself  she  might  very  well  forget  all  about  him,  although  she  would  be  sorry  if  this  were  to  happen. 

What  more  remains  to  be  said?  For  night  after  night,  the  jealous  husband  lay  in  wait  for  the  priest,  and  his  wife  lay  in 
bed  with  her  lover,  till  eventually,  being  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  he  flew  into  a  tearing  rage  and  demanded 
to  know  what  his  wife  had  said  to  the  priest  on  the  morning  she  had  gone  to  confession.  She  told  him  that  his  question 
was  neither  fair  nor  proper,  and  refused  to  answer  it,  whereupon  he  exclaimed: 

‘Loathsome  woman,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  I  know  exactly  what  you  said  to  him,  and  I  absolutely  insist  on 
knowing  the  name  of  this  priest  with  whom  you’re  so  infatuated  and  who  uses  magic  spells  to  sleep  with  you  every  night, 
otherwise  I  shall  slit  your  gullet.’ 

His  wife  told  him  it  was  untrue  that  she  was  infatuated  with  a  priest. 

‘What!’  he  cried.  ‘Isn’t  that  what  you  said  to  the  priest  who  confessed  you?’ 

‘As  a  matter  of  fact  I  did,’  said  his  wife.  ‘But  I  can’t  imagine  how  you  came  to  be  so  well  informed.  You  must  have 
been  eavesdropping.’ 

‘Never  mind  about  that,’  said  her  husband.  ‘Just  tell  me  who  this  priest  is,  and  be  quick  about  it.’ 

His  wife  began  to  smile,  and  said: 

‘It’s  an  edifying  sight,  I  must  say,  when  a  there  woman  leads  an  intelligent  man  by  the  nose,  as  though  she  were 
leading  a  ram  by  its  horns  to  the  slaughter.  Not  that  you  are  all  that  intelligent,  nor  ever  have  been  since  the  day  you 
allowed  the  evil  spirit  of  jealousy  to  enter  your  heart,  without  any  obvious  reason.  And  the  more  thickheaded  and  stupid 
you  are,  the  lesser  my  achievement. 

‘Do  you  suppose,  dear  husband,  that  my  eyes  are  as  defective  as  your  reasoning?  Because  if  so,  you’re  greatly 
mistaken.  I  recognized  my  confessor  from  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him,  I  knew  perfectly  well  it  was  you.  I  was 
determined  to  let  you  have  what  you  were  looking  for,  and  I  succeeded.  But  if  you  were  as  clever  as  you  imagine,  you 
would  never  have  resorted  to  that  sort  of  trick  for  discovering  the  secrets  of  your  good  little  wife;  nor  would  you  have 
become  a  prey  to  idle  suspicion,  for  you  would  have  realized  that  she  was  confessing  the  truth  to  you  without  having 
sinned  in  the  least. 

‘I  told  you  I  was  in  love  with  a  priest:  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you,  whom  I  am  misguided  enough  to  love,  had  turned 
into  a  priest?  I  told  you  he  could  open  any  door  in  the  house  when  he  wanted  to  come  and  sleep  with  me:  but  which  of 
the  doors  in  your  own  house  has  ever  prevented  you  from  coming  to  me,  no  matter  where  I  happened  to  be?  I  told  you 
the  priest  slept  with  me  every  night:  but  haven’t  you  always  slept  with  me?  And  as  you  know  very  well,  every  time  you 
sent  that  seminarist  of  yours  to  me,  you  had  slept  elsewhere,  and  so  I  sent  you  word  that  the  priest  had  not  been  with  me. 
How  could  anybody,  other  than  a  man  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  his  jealousy,  have  been  witless  enough 
not  to  understand  all  this?  But  in  your  case,  what  do  you  do?  You  spin  me  some  yarn  every  evening  about  going  out  to 
supper  and  staying  the  night  with  friends,  then  hang  about  the  house  keeping  an  allnight  vigil  at  the  front  door. 

‘Isn’t  it  time  that  you  took  yourself  in  hand,  started  behaving  like  a  man  again,  and  stopped  allowing  yourself  to  be 
made  such  a  fool  of  by  someone  who  knows  you  as  well  as  I  do?  Leave  off  keeping  such  a  strict  watch  over  me,  because  I 
swear  to  God  that  if  I  were  to  set  my  heart  on  making  you  a  cuckold,  I  should  have  my  fling  and  you’d  be  none  the  wiser.’ 

And  so  it  was  that  the  jealous  wretch,  having  thought  himself  very  clever  in  ferreting  out  his  wife’s  secret,  saw  that  he 
had  made  an  ass  of  himself.  Without  saying  anything  by  way  of  reply,  he  began  to  look  upon  his  wife  as  a  model  of 


intelligence  and  virtue.  And  just  as  he  had  worn  the  mantle  of  the  jealous  husband  when  it  was  unnecessary,  he  cast  it  off 
completely  now  that  his  need  for  it  was  paramount.  So  his  clever  little  wife,  having,  as  it  were,  acquired  a  licence  to 
enjoy  herself,  no  longer  admitted  her  lover  by  way  of  the  roof  as  though  he  were  some  kind  of  cat,  but  showed  him  in  at 
the  front  door.  And  from  that  day  forth,  by  proceeding  with  caution,  she  spent  many  an  entertaining  and  delightful  hour 
in  his  arms. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Whilst  she  is  entertaining  Leonetto,  Madonna  Isabella  is  visited  by  Messer  Lambertuccio,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Her 
husband  returning  unexpectedly,  she  sends  Messer  Lambertuccio  running  forth  from  the  house  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and 
Leonetto  is  taken  home  a  little  later  on  by  her  husband. 

Fiammetta’s  story  was  marvellously  pleasing  to  the  whole  company,  and  everyone  declared  that  the  wife  had  taught  the 
stupid  man  a  salutary  lesson.  But  now  that  this  tale  was  concluded,  the  king  enjoined  Pampinea  to  tell  the  next,  and  she 
began: 

Many  are  those  who  naively  maintain  that  Love  impairs  the  intellect1  and  that  anyone  falling  in  love  is  more  or  less 
turned  into  a  fool.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  ridiculous  assertion,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  stories  we  have  heard  so  far, 
as  well  as  by  the  one  I  now  propose  to  relate. 

In  our  fair  city,  where  the  good  things  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  there  once  lived  a  gently  bred  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  young  woman,  who  was  married  to  a  nobleman  of  great  worthiness  and  excellence.  But  just  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  people  grow  tired  of  always  eating  the  same  food,  and  desire  a  change  of  diet,  so  this  lady,  being 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  her  husband,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  called  Leonetto,  who,  albeit  his  origins  were 
humble,  was  extremely  agreeable  and  accomplished.  He  too  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  since  it  is  unusual,  as  you  know,  for 
nothing  to  ensue  when  both  of  the  parties  are  agreed,  not  much  time  elapsed  before  they  consummated  their  love. 

Now,  because  she  was  such  a  charming  and  beautiful  woman,  it  happened  that  a  gentleman  called  Messer 
Lambertuccio  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  but  as  she  thought  him  very  tiresome  and  disagreeable,  she  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  love  him  on  any  account.  The  fellow  kept  pestering  her  with  a  stream  of  messages,  however,  and  when 
these  failed  to  have  any  effect,  being  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  he  threatened  to  ruin  her  if  she  refused  to  yield. 
Hence  the  lady  was  filled  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  knowing  the  sort  of  man  he  was,  she  brought  herself  to  do  his 
bidding.  But  having  gone  to  stay,  as  we  Florentines  are  apt  to  do  in  the  summer,  at  her  beautiful  country  villa,  the  lady, 
whose  name  was  Madonna  Isabella,  sent  word  to  Leonetto  that  he  was  to  come  and  keep  her  company,  since  her  husband 
had  ridden  off  that  morning,  saying  that  he  would  be  away  for  the  next  few  days.  Leonetto  was  overjoyed,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  villa  post-haste. 

Meanwhile,  Messer  Lambertuccio,  hearing  that  the  lady’s  husband  was  not  at  home,  saddled  his  horse,  rode 
unaccompanied  to  the  villa,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  lady’s  maid,  seeing  who  it  was,  immediately  went  to  warn  her  mistress,  who  was  in  her  bedroom  with  Leonetto, 
and  having  called  her  forth,  she  said: 

‘Messer  Lambertuccio  is  downstairs,  ma’am,  and  he’s  all  alone.’ 

The  lady  was  aggrieved  beyond  measure  to  hear  of  Lambertuccio’s  arrival,  but  as  she  was  so  afraid  of  him,  she  asked 
Leonetto  if  he  would  mind  concealing  himself  for  a  while  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed  until  such  time  as  he  should  take 
his  leave  of  her. 

Leonetto,  being  no  less  terrified  of  the  man  than  she  was  herself,  hid  behind  the  bed,  and  she  told  her  maid  to  go  and 
let  Messer  Lambertuccio  in.  This  she  did,  and  having  ridden  into  the  courtyard,  he  dismounted,  tethered  his  palfrey  to  a 
ring,  and  came  up  the  stairs.  The  lady  came  to  meet  him,  smiling,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  having  bidden  him  a 
cheerful  welcome  she  asked  him  the  nature  of  his  business. 

He  embraced  and  kissed  her,  and  said: 

‘My  dearest,  I  heard  that  your  husband  was  away,  so  I’ve  come  to  keep  you  company  for  a  while.’  And  without  further 
preliminaries,  they  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  Messer  Lambertuccio,  having  locked  the  door,  proceeded  to  bend  her  to 
his  pleasure. 

But  whilst  he  was  thus  tarrying  with  the  lady,  to  her  utter  amazement  her  husband  happened  to  return.  No  sooner  did 


the  maid  espy  him  approaching  the  villa,  than  she  ran  at  once  to  her  mistress’s  bedroom  and  said: 

‘It’s  the  master,  he’s  coming  back,  ma’am.  He’ll  be  down  there  in  the  yard  by  now,  I  should  think.’ 

Finding  herself  with  two  men  in  the  house,  and  knowing  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  second  because  his  horse 
was  standing  in  the  yard,  the  lady  thought  her  hour  had  come.  However,  with  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  she  leapt 
out  of  bed  and  said  to  Messer  Lambertuccio: 

‘Sir,  if  you  love  me  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  wish  to  save  my  life,  do  as  I  shall  tell  you.  Take  out  your  dagger,  wave 
it  about  in  your  hand,  and  charge  down  the  stairs  like  a  madman,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter,  and  shouting:  “I  vow  to 
God  I’ll  catch  up  with  him  yet!”  If  my  husband  should  try  to  stop  you  or  ask  you  any  questions,  keep  repeating  these 
same  words.  And  when  you  reach  your  horse,  leap  into  the  saddle  and  ride  away  without  stopping  for  an  instant.’ 

Messer  Lambertuccio  willingly  agreed  to  do  it,  and  having  drawn  his  dagger,  his  face  all  flushed  from  his  recent 
exertions,  as  well  as  from  his  anger  at  the  husband’s  return,  he  carried  out  the  lady’s  instructions  to  the  letter.  The 
husband,  having  already  dismounted,  was  puzzling  over  the  palfrey  in  the  courtyard,  and  was  just  about  to  mount  the 
stairs,  when  he  saw  Lambertuccio  descending.  And  being  taken  aback  by  his  words  and  the  wild  expression  on  his  face, 
he  said: 

‘What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir?’ 

But  Messer  Lambertuccio,  having  inserted  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  uttered  not  a  word, 
except:  ‘I  swear  to  God  I’ll  get  him,  wherever  he  may  be!’  And  away  he  rode. 

On  mounting  the  staircase,  the  nobleman  found  his  wife  at  the  top,  looking  all  distressed  and  terrified,  and  he  said  to 
her: 

‘What  is  going  on?  What  has  got  into  Messer  Lambertuccio?  For  whom  are  these  threats  of  his  intended?’ 

Retreating  towards  the  bedroom  so  that  Leonetto  would  overhear,  the  lady  replied: 

‘Oh  husband,  I’ve  never  had  such  a  fright  in  all  my  life.  Some  young  man  or  other  came  running  into  the  house,  with 
Messer  Lambertuccio  in  pursuit,  brandishing  a  dagger.  He  burst  into  my  room,  the  door  of  which  happened  to  be  open, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he  said:  “Madam,  for  God’s  sake  save  me  from  being  killed  and  expiring  in  your  arms”  I 
stood  up,  and  I  was  just  about  to  ask  him  who  he  was  and  what  it  was  all  about  when  Messer  Lambertuccio  came 
charging  up  the  stairs,  shouting:  “Blackguard,  where  are  you?”  I  stood  in  the  doorway  to  prevent  him  coming  any  further, 
and  when  he  saw  that  I  didn’t  want  him  to  enter  the  room,  he  had  the  decency  not  to  insist.  And  after  a  long  rigmarole, 
he  went  rushing  off  down  the  stairs,  as  you  saw  for  yourself.’ 

‘You  did  the  right  thing,  my  dear,’  said  the  husband.  ‘It  would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter  for  us  if  anyone  had 
been  murdered  under  our  own  roof.  And  it  was  highly  improper  of  Messer  Lambertuccio  to  pursue  a  man  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  these  walls.’ 

He  then  asked  what  had  become  of  the  young  man,  and  his  wife  replied: 

‘I  have  no  idea  where  he  can  have  hidden  himself.’ 

So  her  husband  called  out: 

‘Where  are  you?  Come  on  out,  you’re  quite  safe.’ 

Having  overheard  everything,  Leonetto  emerged  from  his  hiding  place  with  an  expression  of  terror  all  over  his 
features,  which  was  not  very  surprising  considering  that  he  had  indeed  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  the  husband 
said  to  him: 

‘What  is  your  business  with  Messer  Lambertuccio?’ 

‘Sir,’  replied  the  young  man,  ‘I  have  no  business  with  him  whatsoever,  and  that  is  why  I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  out  of 
his  mind,  or  that  he  mistook  me  for  somebody  else,  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  me,  a  little  way  down  the  road,  than  he  drew 
his  dagger  and  said:  “Say  your  prayers,  you  blackguard”  Without  stopping  to  ask  him  the  reason,  I  took  to  my  heels  and 


ran  in  here,  where  thanks  to  God  and  to  this  kind  lady,  I  escaped  from  his  clutches.’ 

Then  the  nobleman  said: 

‘Come  now,  don’t  be  afraid;  I  shall  see  you  to  your  doorstep  safe  and  sound,  and  then  you  can  have  some  inquiries 
made,  and  discover  what  it  is  all  about.’ 

After  they  had  all  had  supper  together,  the  husband  conveyed  the  young  man  back  to  Florence  on  horseback,  and  saw 
him  to  his  own  front  door.  Later  that  evening,  in  accordance  with  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  lady,  Leonetto 
spoke  privately  with  Messer  Lambertuccio,  and  so  arranged  matters  that  even  though  many  more  words  were  spoken  on 
the  subject,  the  nobleman  never  came  to  know  of  the  trick  that  his  wife  had  played  upon  him. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Lodovico  discloses  to  Madonna  Beatrice  how  deeply  he  loves  her,  whereupon  she  persuades  her  husband,  Egano,  to  impersonate 
her  in  a  garden,  and  goes  to  bed  with  Lodovico,  who  in  due  course  gets  up,  goes  into  the  garden,  and  gives  Egano  a  hiding. 

The  stratagem  adopted  by  Madonna  Isabella,  as  recounted  by  Pampinea,  drew  gasps  of  astonishment  from  every  member 
of  the  company.  But  the  king  now  called  upon  Filomena  to  follow,  and  she  said: 

Lovesome  ladies,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  I  think  I  can  offer  you  no  less  splendid  a  story,  which  will  not  take  long 
to  relate. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  in  Paris  there  was  once  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who  on  account  of  his  straitened 
circumstances  decided  to  become  a  merchant,  in  which  capacity  he  was  so  successful  that  he  made  a  huge  fortune.  His 
wife  had  borne  him  no  more  than  a  single  child,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Lodovico,  and  because  this  child  was 
more  of  a  patrician’s  son  than  the  son  of  a  merchant,  instead  of  launching  him  on  a  career  in  business  the  father  had 
secured  him  a  place  in  the  French  royal  household,  where  he  was  brought  up  with  other  young  nobles  and  acquired  the 
manners  and  attributes  of  a  gentleman. 

One  day,  whilst  Lodovico  happened  to  be  discussing  with  several  other  young  men  the  rival  merits  of  various  beautiful 
ladies  from  France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  knights  who  had  recently 
returned  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  And  one  of  these  latter  began  to  maintain  that  of  all  the  women  he  had  ever  seen  in 
the  numerous  places  he  had  visited,  he  had  never  encountered  anyone  so  beautiful  as  Madonna  Beatrice,  the  wife  of 
Egano  de’  Galluzzi,1  who  lived  in  Bologna.  Moreover,  he  claimed  that  those  of  his  companions  who,  like  himself,  had  seen 
the  lady  in  Bologna,  were  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 

Having  listened  to  this  gentleman’s  words,  Lodovico,  who  had  never  yet  fallen  in  love,  was  inflamed  with  such  a 
longing  to  see  her  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  And  having  firmly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Bologna  and  see  this 
lady,  and  to  stay  there  for  a  while  if  she  lived  up  to  his  expectations,  he  gave  his  father  to  understand  that  he  wished  to 
go  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty  obtained  his  permission. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  name  of  Anichino,  and  came  to  Bologna,  where,  as  luck  would  have  it,  on  the  day  following 
his  arrival  he  saw  the  lady  at  a  banquet,  and  discovered  that  her  beauty  was  even  greater  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe. 
Hence  he  was  swept  completely  off  his  feet,  and  resolved  never  to  leave  Bologna  until  he  had  won  her  love.  Having  given 
some  thought  to  various  possible  ways  of  achieving  this  object,  he  discarded  them  one  by  one,  and  concluded  that  his 
only  hope  lay  in  finding  employment  with  the  lady’s  husband,  who  kept  a  large  household  of  servants. 

He  therefore  sold  all  his  horses  and  arranged  for  his  servants  to  be  comfortably  lodged,  having  ordered  them  to 
pretend  not  to  know  him;  and  having  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  landlord  of  his  inn,  he  explained  that  he  would 
like,  if  possible,  to  enter  the  service  of  some  gentleman  of  standing,  whereupon  the  landlord  said: 

‘You  are  exactly  the  kind  of  attendant  who  would  appeal  to  a  nobleman,  Egano  by  name,  who  lives  in  this  city  and 
keeps  a  great  many  servants.  He  makes  a  point  of  surrounding  himself  with  good-looking  fellows  like  yourself.  I’ll 
mention  your  name  to  him.’ 

The  landlord  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  by  the  time  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  Egano,  he  had  arranged  for  Anichino 
to  enter  his  service,  which  suited  Anichino  down  to  the  ground. 

Now  that  he  was  living  under  Egano’s  roof,  and  frequently  had  occasion  to  see  his  lady,  he  began  to  serve  his  master 
so  efficiently,  and  earned  himself  so  high  a  place  in  his  esteem,  that  Egano  could  do  nothing  without  consulting  him 
beforehand;  and  he  placed  not  only  his  own  person,  but  all  of  his  affairs  under  Anichino’s  control. 

Now  one  day  Egano  went  out  hawking,  leaving  Anichino  at  home,  and  Madonna  Beatrice,  who  so  far  knew  nothing  of 
his  love  for  her,  albeit  she  had  often  had  occasion  to  observe  his  ways  and  had  formed  a  very  good  opinion  of  his 
character,  invited  him  to  play  chess2  with  her.  Anichino,  wishing  to  make  her  happy,  played  his  pieces  very  skilfully  and 


allowed  her  to  beat  him,  which  sent  the  lady  into  transports  of  joy.  And  when  the  lady’s  attendants,  who  had  been 
watching  the  game,  had  all  drifted  away  and  left  them  alone  together,  Anichino  fetched  an  enormous  sigh. 

The  lady  looked  at  him,  and  said: 

‘What’s  the  matter,  Anichino?  Does  it  hurt  you  so  much  to  be  beaten?’ 

‘My  lady,’  Anichino  replied,  ‘I  sighed  for  a  much  stronger  reason  than  that.’ 

So  the  lady  said: 

‘Alas,  if  I  hold  any  place  in  your  affection,  do  tell  me  what  it  is.’ 

At  the  mention  of  the  place  she  held  in  his  affection,  Anichino,  who  loved  her  above  everything  else  in  the  whole 
world,  heaved  a  second  sigh,  much  deeper  than  the  first,  whereupon  the  lady  pleaded  with  him  once  again  to  explain  the 
reason. 

‘My  lady,’  said  Anichino,  ‘I  am  greatly  afraid  that  you  might  be  offended,  if  I  were  to  tell  you;  and  for  all  I  know  you 
might  repeat  it  to  some  other  person.’ 

‘I  shall  certainly  not  take  it  amiss,’  said  the  lady,  ‘and  you  may  rest  assured  that  no  matter  what  you  tell  me,  I  shan’t 
repeat  a  word  of  it  to  anyone  without  your  permission.’ 

So  Anichino  said: 

‘Since  you  give  me  this  assurance,  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it.’  And  controlling  his  tears  with  an  effort,  he  told  her  who 
he  was,  the  things  he  had  heard  about  her,  how  and  where  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  how  he  had  come  to  Bologna, 
and  why  he  had  entered  her  husband’s  service.  Then  he  humbly  asked  her  whether  she  could  bring  herself  to  take  pity  on 
him,  and  grant  him  the  secret  desire  that  burned  so  fiercely  in  his  heart.  But  if  she  was  unwilling  to  do  this,  he  begged 
her  to  be  content  that  he  should  love  her,  and  allow  him  to  continue  in  her  service. 

Ah,  how  singularly  sweet  is  the  blood  of  Bologna!3  How  admirably  you  rise  to  the  occasion  in  moments  such  as  these! 
Sighs  and  tears  were  never  to  your  liking:  entreaties  have  always  moved  you,  and  you  were  ever  susceptible  to  a  lover’s 
yearnings.  If  only  I  could  find  words  with  which  to  commend  you  as  you  deserve,  I  should  never  grow  tired  of  singing 
your  praises! 

Whilst  Anichino  was  speaking,  the  gentlewoman  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him,  and  being  fully  convinced  of  his  sincerity, 
she  was  so  overcome  by  his  protestations  of  love  that  she,  too,  began  to  sigh.  And  when  her  sighs  had  abated,  she  replied: 

‘Anichino,  my  dearest,  be  of  good  cheer;  many  are  those  that  have  wooed  me,  and  that  woo  me  to  this  day,  but 
neither  gifts  nor  promises  nor  fine  words  have  ever  succeeded  in  persuading  me  to  fall  in  love  with  a  single  one  of  my 
admirers,  whether  he  was  a  nobleman  or  a  mighty  lord  or  any  other  man;  yet  within  the  brief  space  of  these  few  words  of 
yours,  you  have  made  me  feel  that  I  belong  far  more  to  you  than  to  myself.  I  consider  that  you  have  well  and  truly  earned 
my  love.  I  therefore  concede  it  to  you,  and  before  the  coming  night  is  over,  I  promise  that  it  will  be  yours  to  enjoy.  In 
order  to  bring  this  about,  see  that  you  come  to  my  room  towards  midnight.  I  shall  leave  the  door  open.  You  know  the 
side  of  the  bed  on  which  I  sleep:  come  to  me  there,  and  if  I  should  be  asleep,  touch  me  so  that  I  wake  up,  and  then  I  shall 
give  you  the  solace  that  you  have  so  long  desired.  So  that  you  believe  what  I  am  saying,  I  want  to  give  you  a  kiss  by  way 
of  pledge.’  Whereupon,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  she  gave  him  an  amorous  kiss,  and  Anichino  did  the  like  to 
her. 

There,  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  rested,  and  Anichino,  having  taken  his  leave  of  the  lady,  went  off  to  attend  to 
certain  duties  of  his,  ecstatically  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  night.  Egano  returned  home  from  his  hawking,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  supped,  feeling  weary,  he  retired  to  bed.  The  lady  soon  followed  his  example,  and,  as  she  had 
promised,  she  left  the  door  of  the  bedroom  ajar. 

Thither,  at  the  appointed  hour,  Anichino  came,  and  having  crept  quietly  into  the  room  and  bolted  the  door  behind 
him,  he  made  his  way  to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  the  lady  usually  slept.  Placing  his  hand  on  her  bosom,  he  found  that 
she  was  not  asleep,  for  she  promptly  clasped  his  hand  between  both  her  own,  and,  holding  it  tightly,  she  twisted  and 


turned  in  the  bed  until  she  succeeded  in  waking  Egano,  to  whom  she  said: 

‘I  didn’t  want  to  say  anything  of  this  last  night,  because  you  seemed  so  tired;  but  tell  me  truthfully,  of  all  the  servants 
you  have  in  the  house,  which  do  you  regard  as  the  finest,  the  most  loyal,  and  the  most  deeply  attached  to  his  master?’ 

‘My  dear,’  Egano  replied,  ‘why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  when  you  know  very  well  that  I  have  never  had  anyone  I 
could  trust  so  completely,  or  respect  so  profoundly,  as  I  trust  and  respect  Anichino?’ 

On  learning  that  Egano  had  woken  up,  and  hearing  his  own  name  being  mentioned,  Anichino  made  several  attempts 
to  withdraw  his  hand  so  that  he  could  make  good  his  escape,  for  he  strongly  suspected  that  the  lady  was  going  to  give 
him  away.  But  she  was  clasping  his  hand  so  firmly  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  it. 

‘I’ll  tell  you  why,’  said  the  lady,  in  reply  to  Egano’s  question.  ‘My  own  opinion  of  Anichino  was  the  same  as  yours;  I 
too  considered  him  the  most  faithful  of  your  servants.  But  he  has  undeceived  me,  for  yesterday,  when  you  were  out 
hawking  and  he  stayed  behind,  he  had  the  impudence,  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity,  to  propose  that  I  should  minister 
to  his  pleasures.  And  so  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  you  with  tangible  and  visible  evidence  of  all  this,  I 
gave  him  my  consent  and  told  him  that  I  would  go  into  the  garden,  shortly  after  midnight,  and  wait  for  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  pine-tree.  I  personally  have  no  intention  of  going  there,  of  course:  but  if  you  desire  to  know  what  a  trustworthy 
servant  he  is,  you  can  easily  slip  into  one  of  my  skirts,  cover  your  head  in  a  veil,  and  go  down  there  to  see  whether  he 
turns  up,  as  I  am  certain  he  will.’ 

‘I  must  certainly  look  into  this,’  said  Egano.  So  he  got  out  of  bed,  and,  groping  around  in  the  darkness,  he  struggled 
into  one  of  his  wife’s  skirts  as  best  he  could  and  covered  his  head  in  a  veil.  Then  he  made  his  way  down  to  the  garden 
and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  pine-tree,  waiting  for  Anichino  to  turn  up. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  him  leaving  the  bedroom,  the  lady  got  up  and  bolted  the  door  from  the  inside. 

After  experiencing  the  biggest  fright  that  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life,  and  struggling  with  all  his  might  to  free  himself 
from  the  lady’s  grasp,  and  silently  heaping  a  hundred  thousand  curses  upon  the  lady  and  upon  himself  for  loving  her  and 
trusting  her,  Anichino  was  positively  overjoyed  when,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  he  saw  what  she  had  done.  As  soon  as  the  lady 
had  returned  to  her  bed,  she  urged  him  to  strip  off  his  clothes  and  get  in  beside  her,  and  there  they  lay  for  quite  some 
time  together,  to  their  mutual  pleasure  and  delight. 

When  the  lady  thought  it  was  time  for  Anichino  to  go,  she  persuaded  him  to  get  up  and  put  on  his  clothes,  saying: 

‘My  darling  treasure,  find  yourself  a  good  stout  stick  and  go  down  to  the  garden.  Make  it  appear  that  you  were  putting 
my  fidelity  to  the  test,  pretend  to  think  that  Egano  is  me,  shower  him  with  abuse,  and  give  him  a  sound  thrashing4  with 
the  stick.  Just  think  of  the  wonderful  joy  and  amusement  it’ll  bring  to  us  both!’ 

So  Anichino  got  up  and  made  his  way  to  the  garden  with  a  switch  of  silver  willow  in  his  hand,  and  just  as  he  was 
approaching  the  pine-tree,  Egano,  seeing  him  coming,  stood  up  and  came  to  meet  him,  as  though  with  the  intention  of 
bidding  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.  But  Anichino  said: 

‘So  you  came  after  all,  did  you,  you  filthy  little  whore?  You  thought  me  capable  of  wronging  my  master,  did  you?  A 
thousand  curses  upon  you!’  And  raising  his  stick,  he  began  to  beat  him. 

On  hearing  this  outburst  and  catching  sight  of  the  stick,  Egano  took  to  his  heels  without  saying  a  word,  being  closely 
pursued  by  Anichino,  who  kept  on  saying: 

‘Take  that,  you  shameless  hussy,  and  may  God  punish  you  as  you  deserve!  Mark  my  words,  I  shall  tell  Egano  of  this 
tomorrow!’ 

Bruised  and  battered  all  over,  Egano  returned  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  bedroom,  and  his  wife  asked  him  whether 
Anichino  had  come  to  the  garden. 

‘Would  to  God  that  he  hadn’t,’  said  Egano,  ‘for  he  mistook  me  for  you,  beat  me  black  and  blue  with  a  cudgel,  and 
addressed  me  by  the  foulest  names  that  any  wicked  woman  was  ever  called.  I  must  say  I  thought  it  very  strange  that  he 
should  have  spoken  to  you  as  he  did  with  the  intention  of  dishonouring  me.  But  I  see  now  that,  finding  you  so  gay  and 


sociable,  he  simply  wanted  to  put  you  to  the  test.’ 

Then  the  lady  said: 

‘Thanks  be  to  God  that  he  tested  me  with  words,  and  saved  his  deeds  for  you!  At  least  it  can  be  said  that  his  words 
tried  my  patience  less  severely  than  his  deeds  tried  yours.  But  since  he  is  so  loyal  to  you,  we  should  do  him  honour  and 
hold  him  high  in  our  esteem.’ 

‘I  agree  with  you  entirely,’  said  Egano. 

In  view  of  what  had  happened,  Egano  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  blessed  with  the  most  faithful  wife  and  the 
most  loyal  servant  that  any  nobleman  had  ever  possessed.  And  for  this  reason,  whilst  on  many  a  future  occasion  they  all 
three  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  events  of  that  particular  night,  at  the  same  time  it  became  far  easier  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  for  Anichino  and  the  lady  to  do  the  thing  that  brought  them  pleasure  and  delight,  at  any  rate  for  as 
long  as  Anichino  chose  to  remain  with  Egano  in  Bologna. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


A  husband  grows  suspicious  of  his  wife,  and  discovers  that  her  lover  comes  to  her  at  night,  forewarning  her  of  his  arrival  by 
means  of  a  string  attached  to  her  toe.  Whilst  the  husband  is  giving  chase  to  the  lover,  his  wife  gets  out  of  bed  and  puts  another 
woman  in  her  place,  who  receives  a  beating  from  the  husband  and  has  her  tresses  cut  off.  The  husband  then  goes  to  fetch  his 
wife’s  brothers,  who,  on  discovering  that  his  story  is  untrue,  subject  him  to  a  torrent  of  abuse. 

Filomena’s  listeners  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  Madonna  Beatrice  had  adopted  a  curiously  subtle  means  of  duping  her 
husband,  and  everyone  declared  that  Anichino  must  have  had  a  terrible  fright  when  the  lady  was  holding  him  so  tightly 
and  he  heard  her  saying  that  he  had  made  advances  to  her.  The  king,  however,  seeing  that  Filomena  had  finished,  turned 
to  Neifile  and  said: 

‘Now  it’s  your  turn.’ 

Neifile  smiled  a  little,  then  began: 

Fair  ladies,  if  I  am  to  entertain  you  with  a  story  as  excellent  as  the  ones  with  which  you  have  been  regaled  by  my 
predecessors,  my  task  will  indeed  be  difficult;  but  I  hope,  with  God’s  aid,  to  give  a  good  account  of  myself. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  in  our  fair  city  there  once  lived  a  very  rich  merchant  called  Arriguccio  Berlinghieri,1  who, 
like  many  of  his  counterparts  of  the  present  day,  foolishly  decided  to  marry  into  the  aristocracy,  and  took  to  wife  a  young 
gentlewoman,  quite  unsuited  to  him,  whose  name  was  Monna  Sismonda.  And  since,  as  is  commonly  the  way  with 
merchants,  he  was  always  going  out  and  about  and  rarely  stayed  at  home  with  his  wife,  she  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man 
called  Ruberto,  who  had  been  courting  her  for  some  little  time. 

Having  become  his  mistress,  she  took  such  a  delight  in  his  company  that  she  possibly  grew  a  little  careless,  for 
Arriguccio,  either  because  he  had  got  wind  of  the  affair  or  for  some  other  reason,  suddenly  became  exceedingly  jealous, 
and,  having  stopped  going  out  and  about,  he  left  all  his  other  affairs  hanging  in  abeyance,  and  devoted  almost  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  keeping  her  under  close  surveillance.  Nor  would  he  ever  drop  off  to  sleep  until  he  saw  that  she  was  safely 
abed.  Consequently  the  lady  was  utterly  mortified,  because  it  was  now  quite  impossible  for  her  to  be  with  her  Ruberto. 

But  having  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  devising  some  means  of  consorting  with  her  lover,  and  being  under 
constant  pressure  from  Ruberto  himself  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  impasse,  she  eventually  hit  upon  the  following 
expedient:  since  her  bedroom  overlooked  the  street,  and  she  had  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Arriguccio,  once 
he  was  asleep,  slept  like  a  log,  she  would  ask  Ruberto  to  come  to  the  front  door  towards  midnight  and  she  would  go  and 
let  him  in.  In  this  way  she  could  spend  some  time  in  his  arms  whilst  her  husband  was  soundly  asleep.  But  so  that  she 
would  know  that  he  had  come,  she  contrived,  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  would  notice,  to  dangle  a  length  of  string  from 
the  bedroom  window  with  its  end  almost  touching  the  ground;  at  its  other  end,  the  string  ran  along  the  floor  of  the  room 
to  the  bed,  finishing  up  under  the  bedclothes,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed,  she  tied  it  to  her  big  toe. 

Ruberto  was  duly  informed  beforehand,  and  she  further  directed  him  that,  on  arriving  at  the  house,  he  was  to  give  the 
string  a  tug,  and  if  her  husband  was  asleep,  she  would  release  it  and  go  downstairs  to  let  him  in;  but  if  her  husband  was 
still  awake,  she  would  hold  on  to  the  string  and  haul  it  in,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  to  go  away.  This  arrangement 
suited  Ruberto  down  to  the  ground,  and  he  made  regular  use  of  it,  sometimes  being  able  to  see  her  and  sometimes  not. 

They  continued  to  use  this  ingenious  device  until  one  night,  when  the  lady  was  asleep,  Arriguccio  happened  to  stretch 
his  leg  down  the  bed  and  catch  his  foot  in  the  string.  Having  groped  for  it  with  his  hand  and  discovered  that  it  was 
attached  to  the  lady’s  toe,  he  said  to  himself:  ‘This  must  clearly  be  some  devilish  trick  or  other.’  On  observing  that  the 
string  passed  out  by  the  window,  he  was  quite  convinced  of  it;  so  he  gently  detached  it  from  the  lady’s  toe,  tied  it  to  his 
own,  and  waited,  alert  and  vigilant,  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ruberto  came  along  and  jerked  the  string  as  usual,  giving  Arriguccio  a  start.  He  had  not  tied  it  on 
properly,  and  so  Ruberto,  who  had  given  it  a  good  tug  and  was  left  with  the  string  in  his  hands,  assumed  that  he  was  to 


wait,  which  is  what  in  fact  he  did. 

Arriguccio,  having  leapt  out  of  bed  and  buckled  on  his  sword  and  dagger,  rushed  to  the  door  to  find  out  who  this 
fellow  was,  and  do  him  an  injury.  Now,  for  all  that  he  was  a  merchant,  Arriguccio  was  as  strong  and  as  fierce  as  a  bull, 
and  in  opening  the  door  he  made  a  lot  of  noise,  whereas  his  wife  always  opened  it  quietly.  On  hearing  this,  Ruberto,  as 
he  waited  outside,  rightly  concluded  that  the  person  opening  the  door  was  Arriguccio,  and  so  he  promptly  took  to  his 
heels,  with  Arriguccio  in  hot  pursuit. 

Eventually,  after  running  for  quite  a  while  without  shaking  off  his  pursuer,  Ruberto,  who  was  also  armed,  drew  his 
sword  and  faced  about;  and  so  they  began  to  fight,  with  Arriguccio  attacking  and  Ruberto  defending  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Arriguccio’s  wife,  having  woken  up  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  had  no  sooner  found  that  the 
string  was  missing  than  she  realized  that  her  stratagem  had  been  discovered,  and  on  hearing  Arriguccio  giving  chase  to 
Ruberto,  she  leapt  out  of  bed.  Foreseeing  what  was  likely  to  happen,  she  summoned  her  maid,  who  knew  all  about  the 
affair,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  her  own  place  in  the  bed,  at  the  same  time  entreating  her  to  keep  her  identity  a 
secret  and  patiently  bear  all  the  blows  that  Arriguccio  might  give  her,  for  which  service  she  would  be  so  well  rewarded 
that  she  would  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  And  after  extinguishing  the  light  that  was  burning  in  the  bedroom,  she  went 
away  and  concealed  herself  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

On  hearing  Arriguccio  and  Ruberto  fighting  with  one  another,  the  people  living  nearby  rose  from  their  beds  and  began 
to  curse  and  swear  at  them;  and  so  Arriguccio,  for  fear  of  being  recognized,  broke  off  the  engagement  and  reluctantly 
made  his  way  home,  seething  with  anger,  having  failed  either  to  identify  the  young  man  or  to  injure  him  in  the  slightest. 
And  on  reaching  the  bedroom,  he  began  to  shout  and  rave,  saying: 

‘Where  are  you,  strumpet?  You  thought  you’d  get  away  from  me  by  putting  out  the  light,  did  you?  Well,  you’d  better 
think  again!’ 

Then,  going  up  to  the  bed,  he  took  hold  of  the  maidservant,  thinking  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  kicked  and  punched  her 
with  all  the  power  he  had  in  his  feet  and  hands,  until  her  face  was  black  and  blue  all  over,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
her  by  the  foulest  names  that  an  unchaste  woman  was  ever  called;  and  finally,  he  cut  off  her  hair. 

The  maidservant  wept  bitterly,  and  with  good  reason,  but  although  from  time  to  time  she  cried  out,  saying  ‘Alas,  for 
God’s  sake  have  mercy!’  or  ‘Oh,  please,  no  more!’  her  speech  was  so  distorted  by  her  sobbing,  and  Arriguccio  was  so 
demented  with  rage,  that  he  failed  to  notice  that  the  voice  was  not  his  wife’s. 

Having  given  her  an  unholy  thrashing  and  cut  off  her  hair,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  said: 

‘Vile  hussy,  I’ll  not  soil  my  hands  with  you  any  further,  but  I  shall  go  seek  out  your  brothers  and  tell  them  about  the 
fine  way  you  behave.  Furthermore,  I  shall  tell  them  to  come  and  deal  with  you  as  their  honour  requires,  and  take  you 
away  from  here,  because  you’re  certainly  not  going  to  stay  in  this  house  any  longer.’  And  having  spoken  these  words,  he 
stormed  out  of  the  room,  bolted  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  strode  off,  all  alone,  into  the  night. 

Monna  Sismonda  had  been  listening  the  whole  time,  and  as  soon  as  she  heard  her  husband  leaving  the  house,  she 
opened  the  bedroom  door  and  re-lit  the  lamp,  to  discover  her  maidservant  lying  there,  all  bruised  and  battered,  and 
crying  her  eyes  out.  Having  consoled  her  as  best  she  could,  she  led  the  girl  back  to  her  own  room,  where  she  covertly 
arranged  for  her  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  and  waited  upon,  and  rewarded  her  so  handsomely  from  Arriguccio’s  own 
coffers  that  the  girl  was  more  than  contented. 

No  sooner  was  the  maid  safely  bestowed  in  her  room  than  Monna  Sismonda  returned,  remade  the  bed,  and  tidied  up 
the  whole  room  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  no  one  had  slept  there.  Having  re-lit  the  main  lamp,  she  dressed  herself  and 
combed  her  hair  to  give  the  impression  that  she  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  then  she  lit  another  lamp,  which  she  took  out 
on  to  the  landing  with  some  of  her  sewing.  She  then  sat  down  and  began  to  sew,  and  waited  to  see  how  things  would 
develop. 

On  leaving  the  house,  Arriguccio  had  hurried  round  to  his  wife’s  brothers’  house  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 


and  hammered  away  at  the  door  until  someone  came  to  let  him  in.  Hearing  that  it  was  Arriguccio,  the  lady’s  three 
brothers  and  her  mother  got  up  out  of  bed,  called  for  lights  to  be  lit,  and  came  down  to  ask  him  what  had  brought  him  to 
see  them,  all  alone,  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 

Arriguccio  gave  them  a  full  account  of  all  that  he  had  found  and  all  that  he  had  done,  beginning  with  his  discovery  of 
the  string  attached  to  Monna  Sismonda’s  toe;  and  in  order  to  prove  his  story  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  he  handed 
over  the  hair  which  he  had  cut  off  (or  so  he  thought)  from  his  wife’s  head,  adding  that  they  were  to  come  and  fetch  her 
and  deal  with  her  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  family  honour,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  permitting  her  to  darken  his 
doorstep  again. 

The  lady’s  brothers,  who  believed  every  word  of  his  story,  were  exceedingly  angry,  and,  calling  for  torches  to  be  lit, 
they  set  forth  with  Arriguccio  and  made  their  way  to  his  house,  determined  to  punish  her  severely.  On  seeing  how 
incensed  they  were  against  her  daughter,  the  mother  burst  into  tears  and  began  to  follow  them,  pleading  with  each  of 
them  in  turn  not  to  be  taken  in  so  quickly  by  everything  they  heard  without  looking  further  into  the  matter.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  husband  might  have  some  other  reason  for  losing  his  temper  and  knocking  her  about,  and  that  he  might  have 
trumped  up  these  charges  against  her  as  a  cover  for  his  own  misdeeds.  Moreover,  she  was  astonished  that  such  a  thing 
could  have  happened,  knowing  her  daughter  as  she  did,  and  having  brought  her  up  herself  from  her  infancy.  And  she 
made  a  great  many  more  observations,  all  of  them  in  similar  vein. 

On  arriving  at  Arriguccio’s  house,  they  all  went  inside  and  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  Monna  Sismonda,  hearing 
them  coming,  called  out: 

‘Who  is  it?’ 

Whereupon  one  of  her  brothers  replied: 

‘You’ll  find  out  soon  enough  who  it  is,  you  brazen  hussy.’ 

And  so  Monna  Sismonda  said: 

‘What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’  And  rising  to  her  feet,  she  added: 

‘Brothers,  how  nice  to  see  you.  But  what  can  have  brought  the  three  of  you  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night?’ 

When  they  saw  her  sitting  there  with  her  sewing,  and  without  a  mark  on  her  face  albeit  Arriguccio  had  claimed  that 
he  had  beaten  her  black  and  blue  all  over,  her  brothers  were  somewhat  taken  aback,  and  the  vehemence  of  their  anger 
was  diminished.  But  having  recovered  from  the  initial  shock,  they  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  complaint  that 
Arriguccio  had  laid  against  her,  threatening  to  deal  with  her  severely  if  she  told  them  any  lies. 

‘I  don’t  know  what  I’m  supposed  to  tell  you,’  said  the  lady,  ‘nor  do  I  know  why  Arriguccio  should  have  complained  to 
you  about  me.’ 

Arriguccio  could  do  nothing  but  gape  at  her  as  though  he  had  lost  his  wits,  for  he  could  remember  having  punched 
her  times  without  number  about  the  face,  scratched  it  well  and  truly,  and  given  her  the  biggest  hiding  imaginable,  yet  as 
far  as  he  could  tell  she  bore  no  trace  whatever  of  all  this. 

But  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  her  brothers  told  her  what  Arriguccio  had  said,  mentioning  the  string  and  the  thrashing 
he  had  given  her  and  all  the  other  details,  whereupon  the  lady  turned  to  Arriguccio,  saying: 

‘Heavens  above,  husband,  what  is  this  that  I  hear?  Why  bring  so  much  shame  upon  yourself  by  making  me  out  to  be 
an  adulteress,  when  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  claiming  to  have  done  something  cruel  and  wicked,  when  you  haven’t? 
You  hadn’t  even  set  foot  in  the  house  tonight  until  just  now,  let  alone  come  anywhere  near  me!  When  did  you  give  me 
this  beating?  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.’ 

‘What!’  exclaimed  Arriguccio.  ‘Vile  woman,  did  we  not  go  to  bed  together  this  evening?  Did  I  not  return  here,  after 
giving  chase  to  your  lover?  Did  I  not  give  you  a  hiding,  and  cut  off  your  hair?’ 

To  which  his  wife  replied: 

‘You  never  went  to  bed  in  this  house  tonight.  But  let  us  leave  that  point  aside,  for  I  have  only  my  own  words  to  prove 


it,  and  take  up  what  you  said  about  giving  me  a  hiding  and  cutting  off  my  hair.  You  never  gave  me  any  hiding,  as 
everybody  here,  including  yourself,  can  see  quite  clearly  by  examining  my  person.  Nor  would  I  advise  you  ever  to  make 
so  bold  as  to  lay  your  hands  on  me,  for,  by  the  cross  of  God,  I  would  deform  your  face  for  life.  What’s  more,  you  never 
cut  off  my  hair  either,  unless  you  did  it  without  my  noticing:  let’s  just  see  now  whether  my  hair  has  been  cut  off  or  not.’ 

And  removing  her  veils,  she  displayed  a  fine  head  of  hair,  which  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  trimmed. 

When  her  brothers  and  her  mother  saw  and  heard  all  this,  they  rounded  on  Arriguccio,  saying: 

‘What  sort  of  a  joke  is  this,  Arriguccio?  This  doesn’t  correspond  in  the  least  to  what  you  came  and  told  us,  and  you’re 
going  to  have  a  job  to  prove  the  rest  of  your  story.’ 

Arriguccio  stood  transfixed,  as  if  he  were  in  a  trance.  Although  he  was  bursting  to  speak,  on  seeing  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  very  thing  he  thought  he  could  prove,  he  made  no  attempt  to  say  anything. 

So  the  lady  turned  back  to  her  brothers,  and  said: 

‘I  see  now,  brothers,  what  his  intentions  were:  he  wanted  me  to  tell  you  about  the  wicked  and  scoundrelly  way  he 
behaves,  which  is  a  subject  I  have  never  had  any  desire  to  discuss,  but  now  I  shall  do  so.  I  firmly  believe  that  his  story  is 
true,  that  he  did  all  the  things  he  was  telling  you  about,  and  that  what  happened  was  this: 

‘The  worthy  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  given  by  you  in  marriage,  who  calls  himself  a  merchant 
and  wants  people  to  think  that  he  is  more  temperate  than  a  monk  and  more  chaste  than  a  virgin  (as  indeed  he  should  be) 
goes  carousing  nearly  every  night  in  the  taverns,  and  consorting  with  one  harlot  after  another;  and  meanwhile  I  have  to 
sit  here,  as  you  found  me  when  you  arrived,  and  wait  up  half  the  night  for  him,  and  sometimes  he  never  comes  home  at 
all  until  morning.  It’s  my  belief  that  he  got  himself  blind  drunk  and  bedded  down  with  some  strumpet  or  other,  then 
woke  up  to  find  the  string  attached  to  her  foot,  after  which  he  performed  all  those  brave  exploits  he’s  been  telling  you 
about,  and  finally  returned  to  his  doxy,  beat  her  up,  and  cut  off  her  hair.  Since  he  was  still  in  his  cups,  he  believed  (as  I’m 
sure  he  still  does)  that  he’d  done  all  this  to  me;  and  if  you  take  a  good  look  at  his  face,  you’ll  see  that  he  is  still  half  drunk 
even  now.  But  all  the  same,  whatever  he  may  have  said  about  me,  I  would  not  want  you  to  take  it  as  anything  other  than 
the  lunatic  ravings  of  someone  who  is  full  of  Dutch  courage.  And  since  I  am  prepared  to  forgive  him,  you  must  do  the 
same.’ 

Having  heard  what  her  daughter  had  said,  the  mother  now  began  to  raise  a  clamour,  saying: 

‘By  the  cross  of  God,  daughter,  we  ought  to  do  no  such  thing;  on  the  contrary,  this  loathsome,  ungrateful  cur  ought  to 
be  put  to  death.  You  were  far  too  good  for  him  in  the  first  place.  God  in  Heaven,  you’d  think  he  had  picked  you  up  out  of 
the  gutter!  To  hell  with  this  small-time  trader  in  horse  manure,  let  him  take  his  foul  slander  elsewhere!  These  country 
yokels,  they  move  into  town  after  serving  as  cut-throat  to  some  petty  rustic  tyrant,  and  wander  about  the  streets  in  rags 
and  tatters,  their  trousers  all  askew,  with  a  quill  sticking  out2  from  their  backsides,  and  no  sooner  do  they  get  a  few  pence 
in  their  pockets  than  they  want  the  daughters  of  noble  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  for  their  wives.  And  they  devise  a  coat 
of  arms  for  themselves,  and  go  about  saying:  “I  belong  to  such-and-such  a  family”  and  “My  people  did  so-and-so”.  If  only 
my  sons  had  followed  my  advice!  They  could  easily  have  married  you  into  the  finest  family  in  Florence,  with  no  more 
than  a  hunk  of  bread  for  a  dowry,  instead  of  which  they  had  to  give  you  to  this  perfect  jewel  of  a  man,  who  has  the 
impudence,  when  he’s  married  to  the  most  chaste  and  respectable  girl  in  the  city,  to  wake  us  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  call  you  a  strumpet,  as  if  we  didn’t  know  you.  God’s  faith!  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  he’d  be  given  such  a 
thrashing  that  he’d  smart  for  the  rest  of  his  days.’ 

Then,  turning  to  her  sons,  she  said: 

‘Didn’t  I  tell  you  all  along  that  it  couldn’t  be  true?  Have  you  heard  how  your  poor  sister  is  treated  by  this  precious 
brother-in-law  of  yours?  He’s  a  tuppenny-ha’penny  pedlar,  that’s  what  he  is!  If  I  were  in  your  place,  after  hearing  what 
he’s  said  about  her  and  what  he’s  done  to  her,  I’d  never  rest  content  till  I’d  scourged  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
if  I  were  a  man,  and  not  a  woman,  I  wouldn’t  allow  anyone  to  stop  me.  God  punish  the  drunken  villain!  He  ought  to  be 


ashamed  of  himself!’ 

Angered  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  the  young  men  turned  on  Arriguccio  and  called  him  all  the  names  under 
the  sun;  and  by  way  of  conclusion,  they  said: 

‘We’ll  let  you  off  lightly  this  time,  seeing  that  you’ve  had  too  much  to  drink.  But  as  you  value  your  life,  take  care 
never  to  disturb  us  again  with  your  nonsensical  stories,  because  if  we  hear  any  more  from  you,  you  can  rest  assured  we 
shall  pay  you  out  twice  over.’  And  with  this  dire  warning  they  departed. 

Arriguccio  was  left  standing  there,  gazing  into  space  like  an  idiot,  and  not  knowing  whether  the  things  he  had  done 
were  real  or  part  of  a  dream.  However,  he  said  no  more  about  it,  but  left  his  wife  in  peace,  so  that  not  only  had  she  kept 
her  wits  about  her  and  avoided  the  immediate  danger,  but  she  had  also  made  it  possible,  from  then  on,  to  enjoy  herself  to 
her  heart’s  content  without  any  fear  of  her  husband. 


NINTH  STORY 


Lydia,  wife  of  Nicostratos,  falls  in  love  with  Pyrrhus,  who  sets  her  three  tasks  as  a  proof  of  her  sincerity.  She  performs  all  three,  in 
addition  to  which  she  makes  love  to  Pyrrhus  in  her  husband’s  presence,  causing  Nicostratos  to  believe  that  his  eyes  have  been 
deceiving  him. 

Neifile’s  story  was  so  much  to  their  liking  that  the  ladies  could  not  be  restrained  from  laughing  and  talking  about  it,  even 
though  the  king,  who  had  ordered  Panfilo  to  narrate  his  own  tale,  called  upon  them  several  times  to  be  silent.  But  as  soon 
as  they  were  quiet,  Panfilo  began  as  follows: 

Venerable  ladies,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  no  enterprise,  however  perilous  or  difficult  it  may  be,  that  those  who 
are  fervently  in  love  will  not  have  the  courage  to  undertake.  And  although  this  has  been  proved  in  many  of  the  stories  we 
have  heard,  nevertheless  I  believe  that  I  can  prove  it  better  still  with  the  one  I  now  propose  to  relate,  in  which  you  will 
hear  of  a  lady  whose  deeds  were  far  more  favoured  by  Fortune  than  tempered  by  common  sense.  Consequently  I  would 
not  advise  any  of  you  to  take  the  risk  of  following  her  example,  seeing  that  Fortune  is  not  always  so  kindly  disposed,  and 
that  all  men  are  not  equally  gullible. 

In  Argos,1  that  most  ancient  city  of  Greece,  whose  kings  brought  it  universal  renown  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size,  there 
was  once  a  noble  lord,  Nicostratos  by  name,  upon  whom,  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  Fortune  bestowed  a  wife  of  great 
distinction,  no  less  bold  than  she  was  beautiful,  whose  name  was  Lydia.2 

Being  a  wealthy  patrician,  Nicostratos  kept  a  large  number  of  servants,  hawks  and  hounds,  and  was  passionately  fond 
of  hunting.  One  of  his  retainers,  whose  name  was  Pyrrhus,  was  a  sprightly  and  elegant  young  man,  handsomely 
proportioned,  and  skilled  in  every  activity  he  chose  to  pursue,  and  Nicostratos  loved  and  trusted  him  above  all  others. 

With  this  young  man,  Lydia  fell  desperately  in  love,  to  such  an  extent  that  her  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  him  alone  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  But  Pyrrhus,  either  failing  or  not  desiring  to  notice,  showed  a  total  lack  of  interest  in  her 
love,  which  filled  the  lady’s  heart  with  unspeakable  sorrow.  But  being  determined  at  all  costs  to  acquaint  him  with  her 
feelings,  she  summoned  a  maid  of  hers,  named  Lusca,3  whom  she  was  able  to  trust  implicitly,  and  said  to  her: 

‘Lusca,  the  favours  you  have  had  from  me  in  the  past  should  have  sufficed  to  earn  me  your  loyalty  and  obedience,  and 
hence  you  must  take  good  care  that  nobody  ever  hears  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  apart  from  the  person  to  whom  I  shall 
ask  you  to  repeat  it.  As  you  can  see,  Lusca,  I  am  young  and  vigorous,  and  I  am  well  supplied  with  all  the  things  a  woman 
could  desire.  In  short,  with  one  exception  I  have  nothing  to  complain  about,  and  the  exception  is  this:  that  my  husband  is 
much  older  than  myself,  and  consequently  I  am  ill  provided  with  the  one  thing  that  gives  young  women  their  greatest 
pleasure.  And  because  I  desire  this  thing  no  less  than  other  women,  I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that  since  Fortune  has 
been  so  unkind  as  to  give  me  an  elderly  husband,  I  would  repair  her  omissions  myself,  and  devise  the  means  of  winning 
solace  and  salvation  through  my  own  efforts.  So  that  my  enjoyment  therein  should  be  no  less  complete  than  in  other 
matters,  I  have  decided  that  our  Pyrrhus,  since  he  is  more  worthy  of  my  love  than  any  other  man,  should  supply  my 
needs  with  his  embraces,  and  such  is  the  love  that  I  bear  him,  that  I  am  never  content  except  when  I  am  gazing  or  musing 
upon  him.  Unless  I  can  forgather  with  him  very  soon,  I  firmly  believe  that  I  shall  die.  And  therefore,  as  you  value  my  life, 
you  must  acquaint  him  with  my  love  in  whatever  way  you  think  best,  and  ask  him  on  my  behalf  to  favour  me  with  his 
company  at  such  time  as  you  shall  go  to  fetch  him.’ 

The  maidservant  willingly  agreed  to  carry  out  her  mistress’s  instructions;  and  at  the  first  opportunity,  having  taken 
Pyrrhus  aside,  she  conveyed  the  lady’s  message  as  best  she  could.  Pyrrhus  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear  it,  for  he  had 
never  had  the  slightest  inkling  that  the  lady  was  in  love  with  him,  and  suspected  that  she  had  sent  the  message  in  order 
to  test  his  loyalty.  So  without  mincing  his  words,  he  abruptly  replied: 

‘Lusca,  I  cannot  believe  that  these  words  have  come  from  my  lady,  so  be  careful  of  what  you  are  saying.  Even  if  they 
really  did  come  from  her,  I  cannot  believe  that  she  meant  me  to  take  them  seriously.  But  if  she  did,  I  should  never  dream 


of  doing  such  an  injury  to  my  master,  who  already  honours  me  more  than  I  deserve.  So  take  care  never  to  speak  to  me  of 
such  matters  again.’ 

Not  to  be  deterred  by  the  severity  of  his  tone,  Lusca  replied: 

‘Pyrrhus,  if  my  mistress  commands  me  to  speak  to  you  of  these  or  any  other  matters,  I  shall  do  so  as  often  as  she  tells 
me,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  are  an  obstinate  fool.’ 

Feeling  somewhat  galled  by  the  answer  that  Pyrrhus  had  given  her,  she  returned  to  her  mistress,  who,  on  hearing  the 
result  of  her  mission,  simply  wanted  to  lie  down  and  die.  However,  a  few  days  later  she  raised  the  subject  once  more  with 
her  maidservant,  and  said: 

‘Lusca,  as  you  know,  an  oak  is  not  felled  by  a  single  blow  of  the  axe.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  return  to  this 
man,  who  has  such  a  curious  way  of  proving  his  loyalty  at  my  expense,  and,  choosing  a  suitable  moment,  make  a  full 
declaration  of  my  passion  and  do  everything  you  can  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  happy  conclusion.  For  if  things  are  left  in 
their  present  state,  I  shall  pine  away  and  he  will  think  I  was  putting  his  fidelity  to  the  test,  so  that,  whereas  I  want  him  to 
love  me,  he  will  end  up  by  hating  me.’ 

The  maidservant  comforted  her  mistress,  and  when  she  found  Pyrrhus  in  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  mood,  she  said  to 
him: 

‘Pyrrhus,  a  few  days  ago  I  told  you  of  the  ardent  flames  of  love  with  which  my  mistress  is  consumed  on  your  account, 
and  I  now  assure  you  for  the  second  time  that  if  you  persist  in  treating  her  so  cruelly,  she  cannot  go  on  living  for  much 
longer.  I  therefore  appeal  to  you  to  lay  aside  your  scruples,  and  grant  her  the  solace  she  desires.  I  have  always  thought 
you  very  sensible,  but  if  you  carry  this  stubbornness  of  yours  any  further,  I  shall  begin  to  think  you’re  a  blockhead.  What 
greater  honour  could  you  have  than  to  be  loved  above  all  else  by  so  noble  and  beautiful  and  wealthy  a  lady  as  this?  Don’t 
you  realize  how  fortunate  you  are,  to  be  offered  so  pleasant  a  remedy  to  the  cravings  of  your  youth,  and  so  secure  a 
refuge  from  all  your  material  needs?  Which  of  your  equals  will  lead  a  more  blissful  life  than  your  own,  if  only  you  will 
see  reason?  Which  of  them  will  you  find  so  abundantly  supplied  with  arms  and  horses,  or  with  clothes  and  money,  if  only 
you  will  grant  her  your  love? 

‘Open  your  heart  to  my  appeals,  and  return  to  your  senses.  Remember  how  seldom  it  happens  that  Fortune  greets  the 
same  man  twice  with  smiling  face  and  open  arms!  If  such  a  man  should  fail  to  grasp  her  bounty  with  both  hands,  and 
later  suffer  poverty  and  distress,  he  will  only  have  himself  to  blame,  not  Fortune.  And  another  thing:  the  loyalty  of 
servants  to  their  masters  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  loyalty  of  friends  and  equals.  In  fact,  so  far  as  it  lies  within 
their  power,  servants  should  treat  their  masters  no  differently  from  the  way  their  masters  treat  them.  If  you  had  a 
beautiful  wife,  or  mother  or  daughter  or  sister,  and  Nicostratos  took  a  liking  to  her,  do  you  honestly  think  he  would 
bother  his  head,  as  you  are  doing,  with  notions  of  loyalty?  More  fool  you,  if  that  is  what  you  believe;  for  you  can  rest 
assured  that  if  flattery  and  coaxing  proved  ineffectual,  he  would  take  her  by  force,  and  you’d  be  powerless  to  stop  him.  So 
let  us  treat  them  and  their  belongings  as  they  would  treat  us  and  ours.  Make  the  most  of  Fortune’s  blessings;  don’t  spurn 
the  lady,  go  out  and  meet  her  half-way,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  if  you  fail  to  do  so,  not  only  will  you  bring  about  the 
certain  death  of  your  mistress,  but  you  will  reproach  yourself  so  often  for  it  that  you  too  will  want  to  die.’ 

Having  already  reflected  at  length  on  Lusca’s  original  message,  Pyrrhus  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  she  were  to 
approach  him  again  on  the  subject,  his  answer  would  be  different,  and  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  please  the  lady, 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  she  was  not  simply  putting  his  loyalty  to  the  test.  And  so  he  replied  as  follows: 

‘Look  here,  Lusca,  I  agree  with  everything  you  say,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  know  my  master  to  be  very  wise  and  very 
shrewd,  and  now  that  he  has  entrusted  me  with  the  conduct  of  all  his  affairs,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Lydia  is  doing  this 
with  his  advice  and  encouragement,  so  as  to  put  me  to  the  test.  But  if  she  will  do  three  things  to  reassure  me,  she  can 
count  on  me  in  future  to  do  whatever  she  asks  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  The  three  things  I  want  her  to  do  are  these: 
first,  she  must  kill  Nicostratos’  favourite  sparrowhawk  before  his  very  eyes;  second,  she  must  send  me  a  tuft  of 


Nicostratos’  beard;  and  lastly,  she  must  send  me  one  of  the  best  teeth  he  has  left  in  his  jaw.’ 

These  terms  seemed  harsh  to  Lusca  and  well  nigh  impossible  to  the  lady.  But  Love,  that  great  comforter  and  excellent 
teacher  of  guile,  bolstered  her  resolve,  and  through  her  maidservant  she  sent  him  word  that  she  would  carry  out  all  of  his 
demands  to  the  letter,  and  without  undue  delay.  Moreover,  since  Pyrrhus  seemed  to  think  Nicostratos  so  intelligent,  she 
informed  him  that  she  would  make  love  to  Pyrrhus  under  the  old  man’s  nose,  and  then  persuade  Nicostratos  that  he  was 
suffering  from  hallucinations. 

Pyrrhus  therefore  waited  to  see  what  the  lady  would  do,  and  a  few  days  later,  when  Nicostratos  was  entertaining 
certain  gentlemen  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  this  being  a  regular  practice  of  his,  the  tables  had  no  sooner  been  cleared 
away  than  Lydia  issued  forth  from  her  chamber,  wearing  a  dress  of  green  velvet  and  a  splendid  array  of  jewels,  and 
strode  majestically  into  the  hall  where  the  gentlemen  were.  In  full  view  of  Pyrrhus  and  all  the  others,  she  then  went  up  to 
the  perch  where  the  sparrowhawk,  so  greatly  prized  by  Nicostratos,  was  standing,  unhooked  its  chain  as  though  intending 
to  take  it  on  her  hand,  and  having  seized  it  by  the  jesses,  dashed  its  head  against  the  wall  and  killed  it. 

Nicostratos  yelled  at  her,  saying:  ‘For  pity’s  sake,  woman,  what  have  you  done?’  but  she  ignored  him,  and  turning 
instead  to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  been  dining,  she  said:  ‘Gentlemen,  even  if  a  king  were  to  insult  me,  I  should 
be  hard  put  to  avenge  myself  if  I  hadn’t  the  courage  to  take  my  revenge  on  a  sparrowhawk.  I  should  like  you  to  know 
that  for  some  little  time,  this  bird  has  been  depriving  me  of  all  the  attention  that  men  should  devote  to  their  ladies’ 
pleasure;  for  Nicostratos  gets  up  every  morning  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  mounts  his  horse,  and  with  his  sparrowhawk 
perched  on  his  wrist,  he  rides  away  to  the  open  plains  in  order  to  watch  it  fly,  leaving  me,  such  as  you  see  me,  alone  and 
ill  content  in  my  bed.  Hence  I  have  often  longed  to  do  the  thing  I  have  done  just  now,  and  all  I  was  waiting  for  was  an 
opportunity  to  do  it  in  the  presence  of  men  who  would  judge  my  cause  impartially,  as  I  trust  you  gentlemen  will.’ 

Supposing  that  her  affection  for  Nicostratos  was  no  less  profound  than  her  words  appeared  to  imply,  all  the  gentlemen 
started  to  laugh.  And  turning  to  Nicostratos,  who  was  flushed  with  anger,  they  said: 

‘Well,  well!  How  right  the  lady  was  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by  killing  the  sparrowhawk!’  And  by  dint  of  various  witty 
remarks  on  the  subject  (the  lady  having  meanwhile  returned  to  her  chamber),  they  converted  Nicostratos’  rage  into 
laughter. 

Pyrrhus,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  this  episode,  said  to  himself:  ‘The  lady  has  set  my  love  on  a  firm  and  noble 
footing.  God  grant  that  she  may  persevere,  and  thus  conduct  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.’ 

Having  killed  the  sparrowhawk,  Lydia  bided  her  time,  and  a  few  days  later,  being  closeted  in  her  chamber  with 
Nicostratos,  she  began  to  caress  him  and  tease  him,  and  he  took  her  playfully  by  the  hair,  giving  it  a  gentle  pull.  This 
provided  her  with  the  chance  to  fulfil  the  second  of  Pyrrhus’  demands,  and  she  promptly  took  hold  of  a  small  tuft  of  his 
beard,  and,  laughing  the  whole  time,  jerked  it  with  so  much  violence  that  it  came  away  entirely  from  his  chin.  When 
Nicostratos  began  to  protest,  she  interrupted  him,  saying: 

‘What’s  the  matter?  Why  do  you  pull  such  a  face  just  because  I’ve  plucked  some  half-dozen  hairs  from  your  beard?  I 
can’t  possibly  have  hurt  you  as  much  as  you  hurt  me,  when  you  were  tugging  at  my  hair  just  now.’ 

And  so  they  continued  jesting  and  sporting  with  one  another,  and  the  lady,  having  carefully  preserved  the  tuft  she  had 
removed  from  his  beard,  sent  it  that  same  day  to  her  beloved. 

The  third  demand  presented  a  rather  more  difficult  problem,  but  Love  had  greatly  sharpened  the  lady’s  wits,  and  since 
she  was  no  dullard  in  the  first  place,  she  had  already  thought  of  a  way  of  fulfilling  it. 

Now,  Nicostratos  had  two  young  boys  in  his  household,  who,  since  they  came  of  noble  stock,  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care  by  their  fathers  so  that  they  might  learn  good  manners,  and  when  Nicostratos  was  at  table,  one  of  them  carved 
his  meat  whilst  the  other  poured  out  his  drink.  Having  sent  for  these  two  boys,  the  lady  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  suffered  from  bad  breath,  and  instructed  them  that,  whenever  they  were  waiting  upon  Nicostratos,  they  should  hold 
their  heads  as  far  to  one  side  as  possible;  but  they  were  not  to  mention  this  matter  to  anyone. 


The  boys  believed  her,  and  began  to  do  as  the  lady  had  told  them,  so  that  eventually  she  took  Nicostratos  aside,  and 
said  to  him: 

‘Have  you  noticed  what  these  boys  do  when  they  are  waiting  upon  you?’ 

‘I  have  indeed,’  said  Nicostratos,  ‘and  in  fact,  I’ve  been  meaning  to  ask  them  why  they  do  it.’ 

Whereupon  the  lady  said: 

‘There’s  no  need:  I  can  tell  you  the  reason.  I’ve  been  keeping  it  to  myself  for  ages  as  I  didn’t  want  to  upset  you,  but 
now  that  others  have  begun  to  notice,  it’s  time  that  you  were  told.  All  that’s  wrong  is  that  you  suffer  from  appallingly  bad 
breath,  and  I’ve  no  idea  why  this  should  be,  because  you  never  used  to  have  it.  However,  it  is  quite  repulsive,  and  seeing 
that  you  have  to  consort  with  people  of  quality,  we  shall  have  to  find  some  way  of  curing  it.’ 

‘What  could  be  causing  it,  I  wonder?’  said  Nicostratos.  ‘Can  it  be  that  one  of  my  teeth  is  rotten?’ 

‘That’s  quite  possible,’  said  Lydia.  Whereupon,  having  taken  him  over  to  a  window,  she  got  him  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  after  carefully  inspecting  both  sides  of  his  jaw,  she  exclaimed: 

‘Oh,  Nicostratos,  how  can  you  have  endured  it  for  so  long?  There’s  a  tooth  over  here,  on  this  side  of  your  mouth,  that 
as  far  as  I  can  see  is  not  only  decayed,  but  rotten  to  the  very  core,  and  if  it  stays  there  much  longer  it  will  certainly 
contaminate  the  ones  on  either  side  of  it.  I  advise  you  to  have  it  out,  before  the  damage  gets  any  worse.’ 

‘If  that  is  your  advice,  I  shall  act  upon  it,’  said  Nicostratos.  ‘Send  at  once  for  a  surgeon  to  come  and  take  it  out.’ 

‘Heaven  forbid,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘that  we  should  bother  with  a  surgeon  in  a  trifling  matter  of  this  sort.  I  feel  quite 
capable  of  taking  it  out  for  you  myself.  Besides,  these  surgeons  are  quite  barbaric  when  it  comes  to  extracting  people’s 
teeth,  and  I  couldn’t  possibly  bear  to  see  you  suffering  under  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them.  No,  I  absolutely  insist  on 
doing  it  myself,  and  then  at  least,  if  you’re  in  too  much  pain,  I  shall  stop  at  once,  whereas  a  surgeon  would  take  no 
notice.’ 

So  she  sent  for  the  necessary  implements,  and  cleared  everybody  out  of  the  room  except  Lusca.  She  then  locked  the 
door,  persuaded  Nicostratos  to  lie  down  on  a  table,  and,  inserting  the  pincers  in  his  mouth,  clapped  them  to  one  of  his 
teeth.  And  though  he  screamed  with  pain,  one  of  the  women  held  him  firmly  down  whilst  the  other,  employing  all  the 
manual  strength  she  possessed,  extracted  the  tooth,  which  she  promptly  hid  away,  replacing  it  with  another,  horribly 
decayed,  that  she  had  been  holding  in  her  hand.  This  she  showed  to  Nicostratos,  who  was  writhing  in  agony  and  very 
nearly  half  dead,  saying: 

‘Just  take  a  look  at  this  tooth  that  you’ve  been  carrying  around  in  your  mouth  for  all  this  time.’ 

Nicostratos  was  completely  taken  in,  and  although  the  pain  had  been  quite  excruciating  and  he  was  rending  the  air 
with  his  plaints,  nevertheless,  now  that  the  tooth  was  out,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  felt  much  better.  And  when  they  had 
soothed  and  mollified  him,  and  the  pain  had  abated,  he  got  up  and  went  away. 

Taking  up  the  tooth,  the  lady  sent  it  forthwith  to  her  lover,  who,  being  by  now  convinced  of  her  love,  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  minister  to  all  her  pleasures.  But  the  lady  wished  to  reassure  him  still  further,  and  albeit  she  could  hardly 
wait  for  him  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  promise  she  had  given  him.  She  therefore  pretended 
to  be  ill,  and  one  day,  when  Nicostratos  came  to  visit  her  after  breakfast,  attended  only  by  Pyrrhus,  she  asked  him 
whether  they  would  help  her  down  to  the  garden  so  as  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  her  sick-bed.  So  they  conveyed  her  to  the 
garden,  Nicostratos  supporting  her  on  one  side  and  Pyrrhus  on  the  other,  and  set  her  down  on  a  lawn  at  the  foot  of  a 
beautiful  pear-tree.4  And  after  sitting  there  together  for  a  while,  she  turned  to  Pyrrhus,  to  whom  she  had  sent  word 
beforehand  of  what  he  was  to  do,  and  said: 

‘Pyrrhus,  I  long  to  have  one  or  two  of  those  pears.  Climb  the  tree  and  throw  some  of  them  down.’ 

Pyrrhus,  having  swiftly  clambered  up,  began  to  throw  down  some  of  the  pears,  and  as  he  was  doing  so,  he  called  out 
to  Nicostratos  saying: 

‘For  shame,  sir,  what  are  you  doing?  And  you,  my  lady,  how  can  you  be  so  brazen  as  to  allow  it  in  my  presence?  Do 


you  think  I  am  blind?  Until  a  moment  ago  you  were  very  ill;  how  can  you  have  recovered  so  rapidly?  If  you  wanted  to 
indulge  in  that  sort  of  thing,  you  have  plenty  of  fine  bedrooms  in  the  house  -  why  don’t  you  go  and  do  it  in  one  of  those? 
It  would  surely  be  more  seemly  than  doing  it  here  in  my  presence.’ 

The  lady  turned  to  her  husband,  and  said: 

‘What’s  Pyrrhus  talking  about?  Is  he  quite  mad?’ 

Whereupon  Pyrrhus  said: 

‘I’m  not  mad,  my  lady.  Do  you  think  I  can’t  see  you?’ 

Nicostratos  gaped  at  him  in  blank  astonishment,  and  said: 

‘Why,  Pyrrhus,  I  think  you  must  be  dreaming.’ 

‘No,  my  lord,’  he  replied,  ‘I  am  wide  awake,  and  so  are  you,  it  appears.  In  fact,  you’re  putting  so  much  vigour  into  it 
that  if  this  tree  were  to  be  given  so  hard  a  buffeting,  there  wouldn’t  be  a  single  pear  left  on  it.’ 

‘What  can  this  mean?’  said  the  lady.  ‘Can  he  really  be  seeing  what  he  professes  to  be  seeing?  Heaven  help  me,  if  only  I 
were  fit  and  strong,  I  should  climb  up  there  and  see  for  myself  what  these  marvels  are  that  he  claims  to  be  witnessing.’ 

Meanwhile,  Pyrrhus  continued  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  similar  remarks  from  his  vantage-point  in  the  pear-tree,  until 
eventually  Nicostratos  ordered  him  to  come  down.  And  when  he  had  reached  the  ground,  Nicostratos  said: 

‘What  is  it  you  claim  to  be  seeing?’ 

‘I  do  believe,’  said  Pyrrhus,  ‘that  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic.  Since  you  force  me  to  speak,  I  saw  you  lying  on 
top  of  your  lady,  and  as  soon  as  I  started  to  descend,  you  got  up  and  sat  in  the  spot  where  you  are  sitting  now.’ 

To  which  Nicostratos  replied: 

‘You  are  certainly  behaving  like  an  idiot,  for  we  haven’t  moved  in  the  slightest  since  you  climbed  up  the  tree.’ 

‘What’s  the  use  of  arguing  about  it?’  said  Pyrrhus.  ‘I  can  only  repeat  that  I  saw  you,  and  you  were  going  to  it  merrily.’ 

Nicostratos  grew  visibly  more  astonished,  until  finally  he  said: 

‘I’m  going  to  find  out  for  myself  whether  this  pear-tree  is  enchanted,  and  what  kind  of  marvels  you  can  see  from  its 
branches.’  So  up  he  climbed,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  Pyrrhus  and  his  lady  began  to  make  love  together, 
whereupon  Nicostratos,  seeing  what  they  were  about,  shouted: 

‘Ah,  vile  strumpet,  what  are  you  doing?  And  you,  Pyrrhus,  after  all  the  trust  I  placed  in  you!’  And  so  saying,  he  began 
to  climb  down  again. 

‘We  are  just  sitting  here  quietly,’  said  Pyrrhus  and  the  lady.  But  on  seeing  him  descending,  they  returned  to  their 
former  places.  No  sooner  had  Nicostratos  descended  and  found  them  sitting  where  he  had  left  them  than  he  began  to 
shower  them  with  abuse. 

‘Why  Nicostratos,’  said  Pyrrhus,  ‘I  must  confess  that  you  were  right  after  all,  and  that  my  eyes  were  deceiving  me 
when  I  was  up  in  the  tree.  My  only  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  I  know  for  a  fact  that  you  too  have  had  a  similar  illusion. 
If  you  think  I  am  wrong,  you  have  only  to  stop  and  reflect  whether  a  woman  of  such  honesty  and  intelligence  as  your 
good  lady,  even  if  she  wished  to  stain  your  honour  in  this  manner,  would  ever  bring  herself  to  do  it  before  your  very 
eyes.  Of  myself  I  say  nothing,  except  that  I  would  sooner  allow  myself  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  than  even  contemplate 
such  an  act,  let  alone  do  it  in  your  presence.  Hence  it  is  quite  obvious  that  whatever  it  is  that  is  distorting  our  vision,  it 
must  emanate  from  the  pear-tree.  For  nothing  in  the  world  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  believing  that  you  had  lain 
here  carnally  with  your  lady,  until  I  heard  you  claiming  that  I  had  apparently  been  doing  something  which  I  most 
certainly  never  did,  nor  even  thought  of  doing  for  a  moment.’ 

At  this  point,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  lady,  who  rose  to  her  feet  and  said  to  her  husband,  in  tones  of  considerable 
annoyance: 

‘The  devil  take  you  if  you  have  such  a  low  opinion  of  me  as  to  suppose  that,  had  I  wanted  to  comport  myself  as 


scandalously  as  you  claim  to  have  seen,  I  should  do  it  before  your  very  eyes.  You  may  rest  assured  that  if  I  should  ever 
feel  the  urge  to  do  it,  I  shouldn’t  do  it  out  here  in  the  garden.  On  the  contrary,  I’d  find  myself  a  nice,  comfortable  bed, 
and  arrange  the  whole  thing  so  discreetly  that  if  you  ever  got  to  know  about  it  I  should  be  very  much  surprised.’ 

Nicostratos  now  felt  that  they  must  both  be  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  they  could  never  have  brought  themselves  to 
do  such  a  thing  in  his  presence.  So  he  ceased  his  shouting  and  raving,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  strangeness  of  the 
thing,  and  about  the  miraculous  way  in  which  a  man’s  eyesight  could  be  affected  by  climbing  a  tree. 

But  the  lady  pretended  to  be  angry  because  of  the  aspersions  that  Nicostratos  seemed  to  have  cast  on  her  character 
and  intelligence,  and  she  said: 

‘This  pear-tree  will  certainly  never  bring  shame  upon  me  or  any  other  woman  again  if  I  can  help  it.  Run  and  fetch  an 
axe,  Pyrrhus,  and,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  avenge  us  both  by  chopping  it  down,  though  in  point  of  fact  it  would  be 
much  better  to  cleave  Nicostratos’  skull  with  the  axe  for  allowing  the  eyes  of  his  intellect  to  be  blinded  so  easily.  For 
however  much  your  eyes  may  have  borne  out  what  you  were  saying,  Nicostratos,  you  should  never  have  allowed  your 
mind  to  accept  it,  or  even  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment.’ 

So  Pyrrhus  very  quickly  went  to  fetch  the  axe,  and  chopped  the  pear-tree  down.  And  no  sooner  was  it  felled  than  the 
lady  turned  to  Nicostratos,  saying: 

‘Now  that  I  have  seen  the  fall  of  my  honour’s  adversary,  all  my  anger  has  departed.’ 

Then,  as  Nicostratos  was  pleading  with  her  to  forgive  him,  she  graciously  consented  to  do  so,  bidding  him  never  again 
to  harbour  such  ignoble  thoughts  about  his  lady,  who  loved  him  more  dearly  than  herself. 

And  so  the  poor  deluded  husband  returned  with  her  and  her  lover  to  the  palace,  within  whose  walls  it  thenceforth 
became  easier  for  Pyrrhus  and  Lydia  to  meet,  at  regular  intervals,  for  their  common  delight  and  pleasure.  May  God  grant 
that  we  enjoy  a  similar  fate! 


TENTH  STORY 


Two  Sienese  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  of  whose  child  one  of  them  is  the  godfather.  This  man  dies,  returns  to  his  companion  from 
the  afterworld  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  he  had  given  him,  and  describes  what  people  do  there. 

All  that  now  remained  was  for  the  king  to  tell  his  story,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the  ladies  had  stopped  mourning 
over  the  fate  of  the  innocent  pear-tree,  he  began: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  just  king  must  be  the  first  to  observe  those  laws  that  he  has  himself  prescribed,  and  that, 
if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  deserves  rather  to  be  punished  as  a  slave  than  honoured  as  a  king.  And  yet,  almost  of  necessity,  it 
now  behoves  me,  as  your  king,  to  commit  precisely  this  error  and  thus  incur  your  censure.  Yesterday  evening,  when  I 
decreed  the  form  that  our  discussions  of  today  were  to  take,  I  fully  intended  to  forgo  my  privilege  for  once,  submit  to  the 
same  rule  as  yourselves,  and  address  myself  to  the  theme  upon  which  you  have  all  been  speaking.  But  the  story  I  was 
proposing  to  relate  has  now  been  told;  and  moreover,  the  subject  has  been  so  extensively  and  admirably  discussed,  that 
for  my  own  part,  however  much  I  cudgel  my  brains,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say  on  this  topic  that  will  stand 
comparison  with  the  things  already  said.  Since,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  infringe  the  law  which  I  myself  have  made,  I 
am  worthy  of  punishment,  I  shall  straightway  declare  that  I  am  ready  to  make  whatever  amends  may  be  required  of  me, 
and  fall  back  upon  my  customary  privilege. 

Taking  my  cue,  dearest  ladies,  from  Elissa’s  compelling  account  of  the  godfather  and  the  mother  of  his  godchild,  as 
well  as  from  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  the  Sienese,1 1  shall  tell  you  a  little  tale  about  them,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tricks  played  by  clever  wives  on  their  foolish  husbands,  but  which,  albeit  much  of  it  will  strain  your  credulity, 
should  nevertheless  prove  entertaining  in  parts. 

There  once  lived,  in  the  Porta  Salaia  district  of  Siena,  two  young  men  of  the  people,  called  Tingoccio  Mini  and  Meuccio  di 
Tura,  who  nearly  always  went  about  together  and  who,  to  all  outward  appearances,  were  quite  devoted  to  one  another. 
Being  in  the  habit,  like  other  folk,  of  going  to  church  and  listening  to  sermons,  they  had  frequently  heard  about  the  glory 
and  the  suffering  that  awaited  the  souls  of  the  dead,  each  according  to  his  merits,  in  the  world  to  come.  But  since  they 
wanted  to  find  out  for  certain  about  these  matters,  and  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  they  promised  one 
another  that  whichever  of  them  died  first  would  return,  if  possible,  to  the  one  who  was  still  alive,  and  give  him  all  the 
information  he  wanted;  and  they  sealed  this  compact  with  a  solemn  oath. 

Not  long  after  making  this  promise,  whilst  the  pair  of  them  were  still  going  about  together  in  the  way  we  have 
described,  Tingoccio  happened  to  become  godfather  to  the  infant  son  of  a  man  called  Ambruogio  Anselmini,  who  lived 
with  his  wife,  Monna  Mita,  in  the  district  of  Camporeggi. 

Now,  this  Monna  Mita  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  notwithstanding  his  sponsorship  of  the 
child,  Tingoccio,  who  called  to  see  her  every  now  and  then  with  Meuccio,  fell  in  love  with  her.  But  he  was  not  the  only 
one,  for  Meuccio,  having  heard  Tingoccio  singing  her  praises  and  finding  her  very  attractive,  also  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Neither  man  spoke  to  the  other  about  his  love  for  the  lady,  but  each  for  a  different  reason.  Tingoccio  took  care  not  to  say 
anything  to  Meuccio  because  he  had  a  guilty  conscience  about  falling  in  love  with  the  mother  of  his  godchild,  and  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  anyone  know  about  it.  But  Meuccio  kept  it  to  himself  for  quite  another  reason,  namely,  that 
he  realized  how  fond  Tingoccio  was  of  her,  and  therefore  said  to  himself:  ‘If  I  take  him  into  my  confidence,  he  will  be 
jealous  of  me;  and  since  he  is  her  child’s  godfather,  and  can  talk  to  her  whenever  he  likes,  he  will  do  his  best  to  turn  her 
against  me,  with  the  result  that  I  shall  never  get  anywhere  with  her.’ 

Things  remained  much  as  we  have  described  them,  with  the  two  young  men  pining  away  for  Monna  Mita,  until 
Tingoccio,  who  was  in  a  better  position  to  open  his  heart  to  the  lady,  played  his  cards  so  skilfully  that  he  obtained  what 
he  wanted  from  her  -  a  circumstance  that  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Meuccio,  who  was  anything  but  pleased  about  it. 
However,  since  he  was  hoping  that  his  own  desires  would  one  day  find  fulfilment,  and  was  anxious  not  to  provide 
Tingoccio  with  the  slightest  cause  to  ruin  his  chances  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  plans,  he  pretended  to  know 


nothing. 

And  there,  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  rested,  Tingoccio  being  luckier  than  his  comrade  in  his  love  for  the  lady.  But 
the  richness  of  the  soil  in  Monna  Mita’s  garden  inspired  Tingoccio  to  dig  it  over  with  so  much  energy  and  zeal  that  he 
contracted  a  fever  from  his  labours,  which  left  him  so  enfeebled  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  being  unable  to 
shake  it  off,  he  departed  this  life. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day  after  his  unfortunate  demise  (being  unable,  perhaps,  to  make  it  any  sooner),  he  kept  his 
promise  and  appeared  to  Meuccio,  who  was  lying  in  bed  fast  asleep.  Tingoccio  called  out  to  him,  and  Meuccio  woke  up 
with  a  start,  saying: 

‘Who  are  you?’ 

‘I  am  Tingoccio,’  he  replied,  ‘and  I  have  returned,  as  I  promised,  to  bring  you  tidings  of  the  other  world.’ 

Having  recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing  him,  Meuccio  said: 

‘My  brother,  you  are  welcome.’ 

He  then  asked  him  whether,  as  he  put  it,  he  was  ‘lost’,  and  Tingoccio  replied: 

‘Lost?  If  a  thing  is  lost,  it  can’t  be  found;  so  what  on  earth  would  I  be  doing  here,  if  I  was  lost?’ 

‘That’s  not  what  I  mean,’  said  Meuccio.  ‘What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you’re  among  the  souls  of  the  damned,  in  the 
scourging  fires  of  Hell.’ 

‘Not  exactly,’  replied  Tingoccio.  ‘But  I’m  being  severely  punished  just  the  same,  because  of  the  sins  I  committed,  and 
it’s  all  very  painful.’ 

Then  Meuccio  questioned  him  in  detail  about  the  punishments  that  were  meted  out  there  for  each  of  the  sins 
committed  on  earth,  and  Tingoccio  described  them  one  by  one.  And  when  Meuccio  went  on  to  ask  him  whether  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  him,  Tingoccio  replied  in  the  affirmative,  saying  that  he  should  arrange  for  prayers  and  masses 
to  be  recited  on  his  behalf,  and  for  alms  to  be  given,  since  these  things  were  highly  beneficial  to  the  souls  of  the  dead.  All 
of  this  Meuccio  readily  agreed  to  do. 

Just  as  Tingoccio  was  leaving,  Meuccio  remembered  about  Monna  Mita,  and  raising  his  head  a  little,  he  said: 

‘By  the  way,  Tingoccio:  what  punishment  have  they  given  you  for  making  love  to  the  mother  of  your  godchild?’ 

Whereupon  Tingoccio  replied: 

‘My  brother,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  down  there,  I  was  met  by  one  who  seemed  to  know  all  of  my  sins  by  heart,  and  who 
ordered  me  to  proceed  to  the  place  where  I  am  being  severely  punished  for  my  misdeeds.  There  I  found  a  large  company 
of  souls  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  as  myself,  and  as  I  stood  in  their  midst,  I  suddenly  remembered  how  I  had 
carried  on  with  my  godchild’s  mother.  And  since  I  was  expecting  to  have  to  pay  a  much  heavier  penalty  for  this  than  the 
one  I  had  been  given,  I  began,  even  though  I  was  being  roasted  in  a  fierce  and  enormous  fire,  to  tremble  all  over  with 
fear.  On  noticing  this,  one  of  my  fellow  sinners  said:  “Why  do  you  tremble  so  when  standing  in  the  fire?  Have  you  done 
something  worse  than  the  rest  of  us?”  “Oh,  my  friend,”  said  I,  “it  fills  me  with  terror  when  I  think  of  the  judgement  that 
awaits  me  for  a  dreadful  sin  I  have  committed.”  He  then  asked  me  which  sin  I  was  referring  to,  and  I  said:  “I  made  love  to 
the  mother  of  my  godchild,  and  went  to  it  so  heartily  that  I  shed  my  pelt  in  the  process.”  He  had  a  good  laugh  over  this, 
and  said:  “Be  off  with  you,  you  fool!  There’s  nothing  special  down  here  about  the  mother  of  a  godchild.”  I  was  so  relieved 
to  hear  it  that  I  could  have  wept.’ 

The  dawn  was  now  approaching,  so  Tingoccio  said: 

‘Farewell,  Meuccio,  I  can’t  stay  here  any  longer.’  And  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  gone. 

Having  learnt  that  there  was  nothing  special  down  there  about  the  mother  of  a  godchild,  Meuccio  began  to  laugh  at 
his  own  stupidity  for  having  in  the  past  spared  several  such  ladies  from  his  attentions.  From  that  day  forth,  having  shed 
his  ignorance,  he  was  a  much  wiser  man  in  dealing  with  such  matters.  And  if  only  Friar  Rinaldo  had  known  as  much  as 


Meuccio,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  him  to  make  up  syllogisms  when  persuading  Madonna  Agnesa  to  minister  to 
his  pleasures. 

*  *  * 

The  sun  was  descending  in  the  west  and  a  gentle  breeze  had  risen,  when  the  king,  having  brought  his  story  to  an  end, 
removed  the  crown  of  laurel  from  his  brow,  there  being  no  one  else  left  to  speak,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Lauretta, 
saying: 

‘With  this,  your  namesake,1  madam,  I  crown  you  queen  of  our  company.  And  now  it  is  up  to  you,  as  our  empress,  to 
give  such  orders  as  you  consider  apt  for  our  common  entertainment  and  pleasure.’ 

He  then  returned  to  his  place  and  sat  down,  and  Lauretta,  having  be  come  their  queen,  summoned  the  steward  and 
ordered  him  to  set  the  tables  in  the  delectable  valley  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual,  so  that  they  could  return  at 
their  leisure  to  the  palace;  and  she  also  instructed  him  about  the  things  he  was  to  do  during  the  rest  of  her  reign. 

This  done,  she  turned  to  address  the  company,  saying: 

‘Yesterday,  Dioneo  insisted  that  we  should  talk,  today,  about  the  tricks  played  upon  husbands  by  their  wives;  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  belong  to  that  breed  of  snapping  curs  who  immediately  turn  round 
and  retaliate,  I  should  oblige  you,  on  the  morrow,  to  talk  about  the  tricks  played  on  wives  by  their  husbands.  But  instead 
of  doing  that,  I  should  like  each  of  you  to  think  of  a  story  about  the  tricks  that  people  in  general,  men  and  women  alike,  are 
forever  playing  upon  one  another.  This,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  no  less  agreeable  a  topic  than  the  one  to  which  we  have  today 
been  addressing  ourselves.’ 

Having  spoken  these  words,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  dismissed  the  company  until  suppertime. 

And  so  the  whole  company  arose,  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike,  and  some  of  them  began  to  wade,  barefooted,  in  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  lake,  whilst  others  went  roaming  off  over  the  greensward  to  beguile  the  time  amongst  the  tall, 
straight  trees.  Dioneo  and  Fiammetta  sang  a  long  duet  about  Palamon  and  Arcite.2  And  so,  in  their  several  different  ways, 
they  whiled  away  the  time  to  their  entire  delight  and  joy  until  the  hour  of  supper,  when  they  seated  themselves  at  table 
beside  the  tiny  lake.  There  they  supped  in  gay  and  leisurely  fashion  with  never  a  fly  to  trouble  them,  fanned  by  a  gentle 
breeze  that  came  from  the  surrounding  hills,  with  the  dulcet  songs  of  a  thousand  birds  delighting  their  ears. 

No  more  than  half  the  vesperal  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and  at  the  queen’s  behest,  they 
wandered  for  a  while  through  the  delectable  valley  before  slowly  retracing  their  steps  towards  their  lodging.  Jesting  and 
laughing  not  only  about  the  things  they  had  been  saying  earlier  in  the  day,  but  many  others  also,  in  due  course  they 
arrived  at  the  goodly  palace  a  little  before  dark.  There  they  dispelled  the  fatigue  of  their  brief  journey  with  the  coolest  of 
wines  and  the  daintiest  of  sweetmeats,  and  in  no  time  at  all  they  were  dancing  caroles  beside  the  beautiful  fountain, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  Tindaro  on  the  cornemuse  and  sometimes  by  the  music  of  other  instruments. 

Finally,  however,  the  queen  ordered  Filomena  to  sing  a  song,  and  she  began  as  follows: 

‘Alas,  my  life  is  desolate! 

For  will  I  ne’er  return 

Whence  I  departed  all  disconsolate? 

‘Certain  I  know  not,  such  is  the  desire 

That  bums  within  my  breast 

There  to  return,  alas,  where  once  I  was. 

Oh,  my  true  love,  who  sets  my  heart  afire. 

My  one,  my  only  rest, 

Tell  me  what  I  should  do,  my  dearest  lord; 

I  dare  ask  none,  nor  know  to  whom  to  go 
To  beg  for  hope  and  help  except  thyself, 

My  soul  is  wounded  so. 


‘I  cannot  well  relate  how  great  the  pleasure 

Which  so  impassioned  me 

That  neither  day  nor  night  could  yield  me  rest. 

My  hearing,  sight  and  touch,  in  strongest  measure 
Were  so  increased  in  me 
That  each  sense  lit  new  fires  within  my  breast 
Which  bum  and  scorch  me  to  the  very  core. 

Save  thee  alone,  no  one  can  comfort  me 
Or  my  faint  heart  restore. 

‘Alas,  come  tell  me  when  it  is  to  be, 

When  will  that  time  return 

When  I  may  come  upon  thee  once  again 

And  kiss  those  eyes  which  have  so  murdered  me? 

My  love,  for  whom  I  yearn, 

Tell  me  when  thou  wilt  come,  and  tell  me  “soon”, 

And  somewhat  ease  the  pains  Love  made  me  bear. 

Say  thou  wilt  swiftly  come,  then  linger  here; 

How  long  I  do  not  care. 

‘If  I  perchance  should  hold  thee  once  again, 

I  may  not  be  the  fool 

That  I  have  been  before  to  let  thee  go. 

My  grasp  this  time  I  firmer  will  maintain; 

Let  Fate  do  what  she  will. 

For  I  must  satisfy  my  craving  soul 
With  thy  sweet  lips:  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Therefore  come  quickly,  come  embrace  me  soon; 

I  sing  to  think  you  may!’ 

All  of  her  companions  surmised  from  this  song  that  Filomena  was  engrossed  in  some  new  and  exciting  love;  and  since 
the  words  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  gone  beyond  the  there  exchange  of  amorous  glances,  some  of  those  present, 
supposing  her  to  have  savoured  the  fruits  of  her  love,  were  not  a  little  envious.  But  when  her  song  was  finished,  the 
queen,  remembering  that  the  following  day  was  a  Friday,  graciously  addressed  the  whole  company  as  follows: 

‘Noble  ladies,  young  gentlemen,  tomorrow  as  you  know  is  the  day  that  is  consecrated  to  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  and 
you  will  doubtless  recall  that  when  Neifile  was  our  queen,3  we  observed  it  devoutly,  abstaining  from  our  agreeable 
discussions,  not  only  on  that  day,  but  on  the  ensuing  Saturday.  Wherefore,  being  desirous  to  follow  the  good  example 
which  Neifile  has  set  us,  I  feel  that  for  the  next  two  days  it  would  be  seemly  for  us  to  suspend  our  pleasant  storytelling,  as 
we  did  last  week,  and  meditate  upon  the  things  that  were  done  on  those  two  days  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls.’ 

The  queen’s  devout  words  commanded  general  approval,  and  so,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  night  being  already  spent, 
she  dismissed  the  whole  company  and  they  all  betook  themselves  to  their  rest. 

Here  ends  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  Decameron 


EIGHTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Eighth  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Lauretta,  are  discussed  the  tricks  that  people  in  general,  men  and  women 
alike,  are  forever  playing  upon  one  another. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had  already  appeared  among  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  the  shades  of 
night  had  departed,  and  all  things  were  plainly  visible,  when  the  queen  and  her  companions  rose  from  their  beds;  and 
after  sauntering  for  a  while  upon  the  dew-flecked  lawns,  they  made  their  way,  the  hour  of  tierce  being  nearly  half  spent, 
to  a  nearby  chapel,1  where  they  heard  divine  service.  Returning  to  the  palace,  they  breakfasted  in  gay  and  festive  mood, 
and  after  they  had  sung  and  danced  a  little,  they  were  dismissed  by  the  queen,  so  that  those  who  wished  to  go  and  rest 
were  free  to  do  so. 

But  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  once  the  sun  was  past  its  zenith  they  took  their  places  beside  the 
delectable  fountain  to  proceed  as  usual  with  their  storytelling,  and  at  the  queen’s  command  Neifile  began  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

Gulfardo  borrows  from  Guasparruolo  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  amount  he  has  agreed  to  pay  the  latter’s  wife  in  return  for 
letting  him  sleep  with  her.  He  gives  her  the  money,  but  later  tells  Guasparruolo,  in  her  presence,  that  he  has  handed  it  back  to  his 
wife,  and  she  has  to  admit  it. 

Since  God  has  ordained  that  I  should  tell  the  first  of  our  stories  today,  I  am  well  content  to  do  so.  And  since  we  have 
talked  a  great  deal,  fond  ladies,  of  the  tricks  played  by  women  upon  men,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  one  which  was 
played  by  a  man  upon  a  woman,  my  intention  being,  not  to  censure  the  man  for  what  he  did  or  to  claim  that  the  woman 
was  misused,  but  on  the  contrary  to  commend  the  man  and  censure  the  woman,  and  to  show  that  men  are  just  as  capable 
of  deceiving  those  who  trust  them,  as  of  being  deceived  by  those  in  whom  they  place  their  trust.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  should  not  be  termed  a  deception,  but  rather  a  reprisal.  For  a  woman  should 
act  at  all  times  with  the  greatest  decorum,  and  guard  her  chastity  with  her  life,  on  no  account  permitting  herself  to  defile 
it;  and  although  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  observe  this  precept  to  the  full  on  account  of  our  frailty,  nevertheless  I 
declare  that  any  woman  who  strays  from  the  path  of  virtue  for  monetary  gain  deserves  to  be  burnt  alive,  whereas  the 
woman  who  yields  to  the  forces  of  Love,  knowing  how  powerful  they  are,  deserves  a  lenient  judge  who  will  order  her 
acquittal  -  which,  as  was  pointed  out  to  us  the  other  day  by  Filostrato,  is  what  happened  to  Madonna  Filippa  in  Prato. 
Now,  in  the  city  of  Milan  there  was  once  a  German  soldier  of  fortune,  a  fearless  fellow  by  the  name  of  Gulfardo,  who, 
unlike  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  was  extremely  loyal  to  those  in  whose  service  he  enrolled.  And  since  he  was 
always  most  scrupulous  in  repaying  sums  of  money  he  had  borrowed,  he  could  find  any  number  of  merchants  who  were 
willing  to  lend  him  as  much  as  he  wanted,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Since  coming  to  live  in  Milan,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful  woman  called  Madonna  Ambruogia,1  the 
wife  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  Guasparruolo  Cagastraccio  by  name,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  of 
terms,  but  neither  her  husband  nor  anyone  else  was  aware  of  his  love  for  the  lady,  for  he  proceeded  at  all  times  with  the 
utmost  discretion.  And  one  day,  he  sent  her  a  message,  imploring  her  to  grant  him  the  sweet  reward  of  his  devotion,  and 
affirming  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  prepared  to  do  whatever  she  might  ask  of  him. 

After  much  humming  and  hawing,  the  lady  made  up  her  mind,  and  informed  Gulfardo  that  she  was  prepared  to 
comply  with  his  request  on  two  conditions:  firstly,  that  he  must  never  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anyone;  and  secondly,  that 
since  he  was  well  off  and  she  wanted  to  buy  something  for  herself,  he  was  to  give  her  two  hundred  gold  florins,  and  then 
she  would  always  be  at  his  service. 

On  hearing  of  the  woman’s  rapacity,  Gulfardo,  who  had  always  thought  of  her  as  a  perfect  lady,  was  incensed  by  her 
lack  of  decorum,  and  his  fervent  love  was  transmuted  into  a  feeling  more  akin  to  hatred.  Being  resolved  to  beat  her  at  her 


own  game,  he  sent  word  that  he  would  be  only  too  willing  to  meet  her  wishes,  and  do  everything  else  in  his  power  to 
make  her  happy.  She  was  therefore  to  let  him  know  when  she  would  like  him  to  come  to  her,  and  he  would  bring  her  the 
money.  And  she  could  rest  assured  that  nobody  would  hear  of  the  matter,  except  for  a  comrade  of  his  whom  he  greatly 
trusted,  who  was  privy  to  all  his  affairs. 

The  lady,  or  strumpet  rather,  was  delighted  with  this  reply,  and  sent  back  word  that  in  a  few  days’  time  Guasparruolo, 
her  husband,  had  to  go  to  Genoa  on  business,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  way  she  would  let  Gulfardo  know  and 
invite  him  to  call. 

Having  waited  for  the  right  moment,  Gulfardo  went  to  Guasparruolo  and  said: 

‘I’m  about  to  drive  a  bargain,  for  which  I  require  two  hundred  gold  florins.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  lend  them 
to  me,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  usual?’ 

Guasparruolo  willingly  agreed  to  lend  him  the  money,  and  counted  it  out  for  him  right  away. 

A  few  days  later,  Guasparruolo  went  off  to  Genoa  as  his  wife  had  predicted,  and  she  therefore  sent  word  to  Gulfardo 
that  he  should  come  to  her,  bringing  the  two  hundred  gold  florins.  So  Gulfardo,  taking  his  friend  with  him,  went  to  the 
lady’s  house,  where  he  found  her  waiting  for  him,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  hand  over  the  two  hundred  gold 
florins  in  his  comrade’s  presence,  saying: 

‘Here,  take  this  money,  my  lady,  and  give  it  to  your  husband  when  he  returns.’ 

The  lady  took  the  money,  thinking  Gulfardo  had  used  this  form  of  words  simply  so  that  his  comrade  should  not 
suspect  he  was  giving  it  to  her  by  way  of  payment.  And  she  replied: 

‘I  shall  see  that  he  gets  it,  of  course,  but  first  I  should  like  to  make  sure  that  it  is  all  here.’  Whereupon  she  emptied  the 
florins  out  on  to  a  table,  and  on  finding,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  that  they  came  to  exactly  two  hundred,  she  put  them 
away  in  a  safe  place.  She  then  went  back  to  Gulfardo  and  conveyed  him  to  her  bedroom,  where,  not  only  on  that 
occasion  but  on  many  others  before  her  husband’s  return  from  Genoa,  she  placed  her  person  freely  at  his  disposal. 

No  sooner  did  Guasparruolo  return  from  Genoa  than  Gulfardo,  having  made  certain  that  his  wife  would  be  with  him, 
called  upon  him  with  his  companion,  and  said  to  him  in  the  lady’s  presence: 

‘Guasparruolo,  those  two  hundred  gold  florins  you  lent  me  the  other  day  were  not  needed  after  all,  as  I  was  unable  to 
complete  the  transaction.  So  I  brought  them  straight  back  and  handed  them  over  to  your  wife.  Do  remember  to  cancel  my 
debt,  won’t  you?’ 

Turning  to  his  wife,  Guasparruolo  asked  her  whether  she  had  received  the  money,  and  since  she  could  hardly  deny  the 
fact  when  the  witness  was  staring  her  in  the  face,  she  said: 

‘Yes,  I  did  indeed  receive  the  money,  but  forgot  to  tell  you  about  it.’ 

‘That  settles  it,  then.  Don’t  worry,  Gulfardo,  I  shall  make  quite  sure  that  it’s  entered  up  in  the  books.’ 

Having  made  a  fool  of  the  lady,  Gulfardo  took  his  leave,  and  she  gave  her  husband  the  ill-gotten  proceeds  of  her 
depravity;  and  thus  the  sagacious  lover  had  enjoyed  the  favours  of  his  rapacious  lady  free  of  charge. 


SECOND  STORY 


The  priest  of  Varlungo  goes  to  bed  with  Monna  Belcolore,  leaving  her  his  cloak  by  way  of  payment;  then,  having  borrowed  a 
mortar  from  her,  he  sends  it  back  and  asks  her  to  return  the  cloak  which  he  had  left  with  her  as  a  pledge.  The  good  woman  hands 
it  over,  and  gives  him  a  piece  of  her  mind. 

The  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike  were  still  applauding  Gulfardo’s  treatment  of  the  covetous  Milanese  lady  when  the  queen 
turned,  smiling,  to  Panfilo,  and  enjoined  him  to  follow;  so  Panfilo  began: 

Fair  ladies,  it  behoves  me  to  relate  a  little  story  against  a  class  of  persons  who  keep  on  offending  us  without  our  being 
able  to  retaliate.  I  am  referring  to  the  priests,  who  have  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  our  wives,  and  who  seem  to  think, 
when  they  succeed  in  laying  one  of  them  on  her  back,  that  they  have  earned  full  remission  of  all  their  sins,  as  surely  as  if 
they  had  brought  the  Sultan  back  from  Alexandria  to  Avignon1  in  chains.  Whereas  we  poor  dupes  who  belong  to  the  laity 
cannot  do  the  same  to  them,  albeit  we  may  vent  our  spleen  against  their  mothers,  sisters,  mistresses  and  daughters  with 
no  less  passion  than  the  priests  display  when  assailing  our  wives.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  propose  to  tell  you  this  tale 
of  country  love,  more  amusing  for  its  ending  than  conspicuous  for  its  length,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  draw  a 
useful  moral,  namely,  that  you  shouldn’t  believe  everything  that  a  priest  tells  you. 

I  say  then,  that  in  Varlungo,2  which  as  all  of  you  know  or  will  possibly  have  heard  is  a  hamlet,  no  great  distance  from 
here,  there  once  lived  a  worthy  priest,  robust  and  vigorous  in  the  service  of  the  ladies,  who,  albeit  he  was  none  too 
proficient  at  reading  books,  always  had  a  rich  stock  of  good  and  holy  aphorisms  with  which  to  entertain  his  parishioners 
under  the  Elm  every  Sunday.  And  when-ever  the  men  of  the  parish  were  away  from  their  homes,  he  was  far  more 
assiduous  in  calling  on  their  wives  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  bringing  them  fairings  and  holy  water  and  a  candle-end 
or  two,  and  giving  them  his  blessing. 

Now,  among  the  many  women  in  his  parish  who  had  taken  his  fancy,  there  was  one  in  particular  for  whom  he  had  a 
very  soft  spot  indeed.  Her  name  was  Monna  Belcolore,3  she  was  married  to  a  farmworker  called  Bentivegna  del  Mazzo,4 
and  without  a  doubt  she  was  a  vigorous  and  seductive-looking  wench,  buxom  and  brown  as  a  berry,  who  seemed  better 
versed  in  the  grinder’s  art  than  any  other  girl  in  the  village.  When,  moreover,  she  had  occasion  to  play  the  tambourine, 
and  sing  ‘A  little  of  what  you  fancy  does  you  good’,  and  dance  a  reel  or  a  jig,  with  a  dainty  little  kerchief  in  her  hand,  she 
could  knock  spots  off  every  single  one  of  her  neighbours.  Master  Priest  was  so  enthralled  by  all  these  talents  of  hers  that 
he  was  driven  to  distraction,  and  spent  his  whole  time  loitering  about  the  village  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  Whenever  he 
caught  sight  of  her  in  church  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  would  intone  a  Kyrie  and  a  Sanctus,  trying  very  hard  to  sound  like 
a  master  cantor  when  in  fact  he  was  braying  like  an  ass,  whereas  if  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  he  would  hardly  open  his 
lips.  But  on  the  whole  he  managed  to  disguise  his  feelings,  so  that  neither  Bentivegna  del  Mazzo  nor  any  of  his 
neighbours  noticed  anything  unusual  in  his  behaviour. 

With  the  object  of  getting  to  know  Monna  Belcolore  better,  every  now  and  then  he  gave  her  presents,  sometimes 
sending  her  a  few  cloves  of  fresh  garlic,  of  which  he  grew  the  finest  specimens  thereabouts  in  his  own  garden,  and 
sometimes  a  basket  of  beans,  or  a  bunch  of  chives  or  shallots.  If  he  met  her  in  the  street,  he  would  look  at  her  with  a 
forlorn  expression  on  his  face,  and  whisper  fond  reproaches  in  her  ear,  but  being  a  stubborn  little  thing,  she  pretended 
not  to  notice  and  passed  him  by  with  her  nose  in  the  air,  so  that  Master  Priest  was  getting  precisely  nowhere. 

One  day,  however,  while  the  priest  was  strolling  aimlessly  about  the  village,  a  little  after  noon,  he  happened  to  meet 
Bentivegna  del  Mazzo,  who  was  driving  a  heavily  laden  ass  before  him.  The  priest  hailed  him  and  asked  him  where  he 
was  going,  and  Bentivegna  replied: 

‘Faith,  Father,  to  tell  the  honest  truth  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to  in  town,  and  I’m  taking  these  things  to  the 
lawyer,  Ser  Bonaccorri  da  Ginestreto,  so  that  he’ll  help  me  to  answer  this  ‘ere  summings  I’ve  had  from  the  tawny  general 
to  appear  before  the  judge  at  the  sizes.’ 


The  priest  was  delighted. 

‘You  do  well,  my  son,’  he  said,  ‘Go  now,  with  my  blessing,  and  come  back  soon.  And  if  you  should  happen  to  meet 
Lapuccio  or  Naldino,  don’t  forget  to  ask  them  to  bring  me  those  leather  thongs5  for  my  flails.’ 

Bentivegna  promised  he  would  see  about  it,  and  continued  on  his  way  towards  Florence,  while  the  priest,  having 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  call  upon  Belcolore  and  try  his  luck,  set  off  at  a  spanking  pace,  never  slowing 
up  for  a  moment  until  he  had  arrived  on  her  doorstep.  As  he  entered  the  house,  he  called  out: 

‘God  bless  all  here!  Is  anyone  at  home?’ 

Belcolore  was  upstairs,  and  on  hearing  his  voice  she  called  down  to  him: 

‘Oh,  Father,  you  are  welcome!  But  why  go  traipsing  round  the  village  in  this  awful  heat?’ 

‘By  the  grace  of  God,’  replied  the  priest,  ‘I’ve  come  to  keep  you  company  for  a  while,  for  I  met  your  husband  on  his 
way  to  town.’ 

Belcolore  came  downstairs,  took  a  seat,  and  began  to  sift  a  heap  of  cabbage  seed  that  her  husband  had  gathered 
earlier  in  the  day. 

‘Come  now,  Belcolore,’  said  the  priest,  ‘must  you  always  drive  me  to  despair  like  this?’ 

Belcolore  began  to  laugh,  and  said:  ‘What  have  I  done  to  you?’ 

‘Nothing,’  replied  the  priest.  ‘But  the  trouble  is  that  there’s  something  I’d  like  to  do  to  you,  something  ordained  by 
God,  and  you  won’t  let  me  do  it.’ 

‘Bless  my  soul!’  said  Belcolore.  ‘Priests  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing.’ 

‘We  certainly  do,’  replied  the  priest.  ‘Why  on  earth  shouldn’t  we?  What’s  more,  we  do  a  much  better  job  of  it  than 
other  men,  and  do  you  know  why?  It’s  because  we  do  our  grinding  when  the  millpond’s  full.  So  if  you  want  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  hold  your  tongue  and  let  me  get  on  with  it.’ 

‘What  sort  of  hay  do  you  mean?’  said  Belcolore.  ‘You  priests  are  all  the  same,  you’re  as  tight-fisted  as  the  very  devil.’ 

‘You  only  have  to  tell  me  what  you  want,’  said  the  priest,  ‘and  you  shall  have  it.  Would  you  like  a  pretty  little  pair  of 
shoes,  or  a  silk  head-scarf,  or  a  fine  woollen  waistband,  or  what?’ 

‘That’s  a  splendid  choice,  I  must  say!’  exclaimed  Belcolore.  ‘I  already  have  all  those  things.  But  if  you’re  really  so  fond 
of  me,  why  not  do  me  a  little  favour,  and  then  I  would  do  whatever  you  want?’ 

‘Tell  me  what  the  favour  is,  and  I’ll  do  it  gladly,’  said  the  priest. 

So  Belcolore  said: 

‘I  have  to  go  to  Florence  on  Saturday  to  deliver  some  wool  that  I  have  spun,  and  get  my  spinning  wheel  mended.  And 
if  you’ll  lend  me  five  pounds,  which  a  man  like  you  can  easily  afford,  I  shall  call  at  the  pawnbroker’s  and  collect  my  black 
skirt  and  the  waistband  I  wear  on  Sundays.  I  wore  it  on  my  wedding-day,  you  understand,  and  ever  since  I  pawned  it  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  go  to  church  or  anywhere  else.  Do  me  this  one  favour,  and  I’ll  be  yours  for  evermore.’ 

‘So  help  me  God,’  said  the  priest,  ‘I  haven’t  the  money  with  me,  or  I’d  gladly  let  you  have  it.  But  you  may  depend  on 
me  to  see  that  you  get  it  by  Saturday.’ 

‘Oh  yes,’  said  Belcolore,  ‘you  all  make  these  fine  promises,  and  then  you  fail  to  keep  any  of  them.  Do  you  think  you’re 
going  to  treat  me  as  you  treated  Biliuzza,  who  went  away  empty-handed  and  ended  up  walking  the  streets  because  of 
what  you  did  to  her?  God’s  faith,  you’ll  not  fool  me  so  easily.  If  you  haven’t  the  money  with  you,  you  can  go  and  fetch  it.’ 

‘Oh  come!’  said  the  priest.  ‘Don’t  make  me  go  all  the  way  back  for  it  now,  when  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  I’m 
rearing  to  get  on  with  the  job.  By  the  time  I  returned,  there  might  be  someone  here  to  thwart  our  plans,  and  Lord  knows 
when  I  shall  be  in  such  fine  fettle  again  as  I  am  at  present.’ 

‘That’s  your  own  lookout,’  she  said.  ‘If  you  want  to  go,  go;  if  not,  take  your  fettle  elsewhere.’ 

Seeing  that  she  was  not  prepared  to  do  his  bidding  without  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  had  turned  down  his  suggestion  of  a 


sine  custodia,  the  priest  said: 

‘I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  Since  you  won’t  trust  me  to  send  you  the  money,  I’ll  leave  you  this  fine  blue  cloak  of  mine  by 
way  of  surety.’ 

Belcolore  looked  up  at  him  and  said: 

‘Will  you  now?  And  how  much  is  the  cloak  worth?’ 

‘How  much  is  it  worth?’  said  the  priest.  ‘Why,  I’ll  have  you  know  that  it’s  made  of  pure  Douai,6  not  to  say  Trouai,  and 
there  are  those  in  the  parish  who  would  claim  that  it’s  Quadrouai.  I  bought  it  less  than  a  fortnight  ago  from  Lotto,  the 
old-clothes  merchant,  for  exactly  seven  pounds,  and  according  to  Buglietto  d’Alberto,  who  as  you  know  is  an  expert  in 
such  matters,  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  half  the  price.’ 

‘Is  that  so?’  said  Belcolore.  ‘So  help  me  God,  I  would  never  have  believed  it.  But  anyway,  let’s  have  a  look  at  it.’ 

Master  Priest,  who  was  champing  at  the  bit,  took  off  his  cloak  and  gave  it  to  her.  And  when  she  had  put  it  safely 
away,  she  said: 

‘Let’s  go  into  the  barn,  Father.  Nobody  ever  comes  near  the  place.’ 

So  off  they  went  to  the  barn,  where  he  smothered  her  with  luscious  kisses  and  made  her  a  kinswoman  of  the  Lord 
God.  And  after  spending  some  time  in  amorous  sport  with  her,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  church  in  his  surplice,  as 
though  he’d  been  officiating  at  a  wedding. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  there,  it  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  all  the  candle-ends  he  could  muster  from  a  whole  year’s 
offerings  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  half  of  five  pounds  in  value,  and  he  could  have  kicked  himself  for  being  so  stupid  as 
to  leave  her  his  cloak.  So  he  began  to  consider  how  he  might  retrieve  it  without  having  to  pay. 

Being  a  crafty  sort  of  fellow,  he  soon  thought  of  a  very  good  way  of  getting  it  back,  and  it  worked  to  perfection.  On 
the  following  day,  which  happened  to  be  a  feast  day,  he  sent  the  child  of  one  of  his  neighbours  to  Monna  Belcolore’s 
house,  asking  her  whether  she  would  kindly  lend  him  her  stone  mortar,  because  Binguccio  dal  Poggio  and  Nuto  Buglietti 
were  due  to  breakfast  with  him  later  in  the  morning,  and  he  wanted  to  prepare  a  sauce. 

Belcolore  sent  him  the  mortar,  and  when  it  was  nearly  time  for  breakfast  and  the  priest  knew  that  Bentivegna  del 
Mazzo  and  Belcolore  would  be  about  to  sit  at  table,  he  called  his  sacristan  and  said: 

‘Take  this  mortar  back  to  Monna  Belcolore,  and  say  to  her:  “Father  says  thank  you  very  much,  and  would  you  mind 
sending  back  the  cloak  that  the  boy  left  with  you  by  way  of  surety.”  ’ 

So  the  sacristan  took  the  mortar  along  to  Belcolore’s  house,  where  he  found  her  sitting  at  table  with  Bentivegna, 
having  breakfast;  and  having  put  the  mortar  down  on  the  table,  he  gave  her  the  priest’s  message. 

When  she  heard  him  asking  for  the  cloak,  Belcolore  tried  to  speak,  but  Bentivegna  rounded  on  her  angrily,  saying: 

‘What’s  all  this  about  taking  sureties  from  the  priest?  Jesus  Christ,  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  thrash  the  hide  off  you.  Pox 
take  you,  woman,  go  and  get  the  cloak  and  hand  it  back,  and  be  quick  about  it.  And  just  you  remember  from  now  on:  if 
the  priest  wants  anything,  he’s  to  have  it,  no  matter  what  it  is,  even  if  he  asks  for  our  ass.’ 

Belcolore  got  up,  grumbling  and  muttering  to  herself,  and  went  to  fetch  the  cloak,  which  she  had  tucked  away  in  a 
chest  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  And  as  she  handed  it  over  to  the  sacristan,  she  said: 

‘Give  the  priest  this  message  from  me:  “Belcolore  says  that  she  swears  to  God  you  won’t  be  grinding  any  more  of  your 
sauces  in  her  mortar,  after  the  shabby  way  you’ve  treated  her  over  this  one.”  ’ 

The  sacristan  took  the  cloak  back  to  the  priest  and  gave  him  Belcolore’s  message,  whereupon  he  burst  out  laughing 
and  said: 

‘Next  time  you  see  her,  tell  her  that  if  she  doesn’t  lend  me  her  mortar,  I  shan’t  let  her  have  my  pestle.  It’s  no  use 
having  one  without  the  other.’ 

Bentivegna  supposed  his  wife  had  spoken  as  she  did  because  of  the  scolding  he  had  given  her,  and  thought  no  more 


about  it.  But  Belcolore  was  infuriated  with  the  priest  for  having  made  such  a  fool  of  her,  and  refused  to  speak  to  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  until  the  grape-harvest,  by  which  time  he  had  scared  the  life  out  of  her  so  successfully  by 
threatening  to  see  that  she  was  consigned  to  the  very  centre  of  Hell,  that  she  made  her  peace  with  him  over  a  bottle  of 
must  and  some  roast  chestnuts.  From  then  on,  they  had  many  a  good  guzzle  together,  and  instead  of  giving  her  the  five 
pounds,  the  priest  put  a  new  skin  on  her  tambourine  and  tricked  it  out  with  a  pretty  little  bell,  which  made  her  very 
happy. 


THIRD  STORY 


Calandrino,  Bruno  and  Bufalmacco  set  off  in  search  of  the  heliotrope  along  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone.  Thinking  he  has  found  it, 
Calandrino  staggers  home  carrying  an  enormous  load  of  stones,  and  his  wife  gives  him  a  piece  of  her  mind,  causing  him  to  lose  his 
temper  and  beat  her  up.  Then  finally,  he  tells  his  companions  what  they  have  known  all  along. 

The  ladies  laughed  so  heartily  over  Panfilo’s  tale  that  they  are  laughing  yet,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  queen  called  upon 
Elissa  to  follow  him.  And  so,  still  laughing,  she  thus  began: 

Charming  ladies,  I  know  not  whether,  with  this  little  story  of  mine,  which  is  no  less  true  than  entertaining,  I  shall 
succeed  in  making  you  laugh  as  much  as  Panfilo  has  done  with  his,  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  do  my  best. 

Not  long  ago,  there  lived  in  our  city,  where  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of  unusual  customs  and  bizarre  people,  a 
painter  called  Calandrino,1  a  simple,  unconventional  sort  of  fellow,  who  was  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  the  company  of 
two  other  painters,  whose  names  were  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco.  These  latter  were  a  very  jovial  pair,  but  they  were  also 
shrewd  and  perceptive,  and  they  went  about  with  Calandrino  because  his  simple-mindedness  and  the  quaintness  of  his 
ways  were  an  endless  source  of  amusement  to  them. 

Also  in  Florence  at  that  time  there  was  a  most  agreeable,  astute,  and  successful  young  man  called  Maso  del  Saggio,2 
who,  having  heard  one  or  two  stories  about  Calandrino’s  simplicity,  decided  to  have  a  little  fun  at  his  expense  by  playing 
some  practical  joke  upon  him,  or  putting  some  fantastic  notion  into  his  head. 

So  one  day,  happening  to  find  him  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  staring  intently  at  the  paintings  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
canopy  which  had  recently  been  erected  above  the  high  altar,  he  decided  that  this  was  the  ideal  time  and  place  for  doing 
what  he  had  in  mind.  And  having  explained  his  intentions  to  a  companion  of  his,  they  walked  over  to  the  place  where 
Calandrino  was  sitting,  and  pretending  not  to  notice  him,  they  began  to  discuss  the  properties  of  various  stones,  of  which 
Maso  spoke  with  tremendous  authority,  as  though  he  were  a  great  and  famous  lapidary. 

Hearing  them  talking  together,  Calandrino  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  after  a  while,  seeing  that  their  conversation  was 
not  intended  to  be  private,  he  got  up  and  joined  them,  much  to  the  delight  of  Maso,  who  continued  to  hold  forth  until 
finally  Calandrino  asked  him  where  these  magical  stones  were  to  be  found. 

Maso  replied  that  they  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Nomansland,  the  territory  of  the  Basques,  in  a  region  called 
Cornucopia,  where  the  vines  are  tied  up  with  sausages,  and  you  could  buy  a  goose  for  a  penny,  with  a  gosling  thrown  in 
for  good  measure.  And  in  those  parts  there  was  a  mountain  made  entirely  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  on  whose  slopes 
there  were  people  who  spent  their  whole  time  making  macaroni  and  ravioli,  which  they  cooked  in  chicken  broth  and 
then  cast  it  to  the  four  winds,  and  the  faster  you  could  pick  it  up,  the  more  you  got  of  it.  And  not  far  away,  there  was  a 
stream  of  Vernaccia  wine,  the  finest  that  was  ever  drunk,  without  a  single  drop  of  water  in  it.’ 

‘That’s  a  marvellous  place,  by  the  sound  of  it,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘but  tell  me,  what  do  they  do  with  all  the  chickens 
they  cook?’ 

‘They  are  all  eaten  by  the  Basques,’  Maso  replied. 

Then  Calandrino  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  been  there  himself,  and  Maso  replied: 

‘Been  there  myself?  If  I’ve  been  there  once,  I’ve  been  there  a  thousand  times  at  least.’ 

Whereupon  Calandrino  asked: 

‘How  many  miles  away  is  it?’ 

‘More  than  a  milling,  that  spends  the  whole  night  trilling,’3  said  Maso. 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘it  must  be  further  than  the  Abruzzi.’ 

‘It  is  indeed,’  Maso  replied.  ‘Just  a  trifle.’ 

Seeing  that  Maso  was  saying  this  with  a  completely  straight  face,  the  simple-minded  Calandrino  took  every  word  of  it 


as  gospel,  and  he  said: 

‘It’s  too  far  away  for  me,  then;  but  if  it  were  nearer,  I  can  assure  you  that  one  of  these  days  I’d  come  with  you,  so  as  to 
see  all  that  macaroni  tumbling  down,  and  feed  my  face  on  it.  But  do  please  tell  me,  are  there  none  of  these  magical  stones 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  world?’ 

‘Yes,’  replied  Maso.  ‘There  are  two  kinds  of  stone  that  are  very  magical  indeed.  First  of  all  we  have  the  sandstones  of 
Settignano  and  Montici,  from  which,  when  they  are  turned  into  millstones,  we  get  all  our  flour;  hence  the  popular  saying, 
in  the  countries  I  was  telling  you  about,  that  blessings  come  from  God  and  millstones  from  Montici.  But  we  have  such  a 
lot  of  these  sandstones,  that  we  think  as  little  of  them  as  they  do  of  emeralds,  of  which  they  have  whole  mountains, 
higher  than  Monte  Morello,4  that  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  believe  you  me  if  they  don’t!  And  by  the 
way,  did  you  know  that  anyone  who  could  master  the  art  of  setting  millstones  in  rings,  before  a  hole  was  bored  in  them, 
and  who  took  them  to  the  Sultan,  could  have  anything  he  chose?  Now,  the  second  is  a  stone  that  we  lapidaries  call  the 
heliotrope,5  which  has  the  miraculous  power  of  making  people  invisible  when  they  are  out  of  sight,  provided  they  are 
carrying  it  on  their  person.’ 

‘Amazing!’  said  Calandrino.  ‘But  this  second  stone,  where  is  it  to  be  found?’ 

Maso  replied  that  one  could  usually  find  decent  specimens  in  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone,6  whereupon  Calandrino  said: 

‘How  big  are  these  stones?  What  colour  are  they?’ 

‘The  size  varies,’  Maso  replied.  ‘Some  of  them  are  bigger  and  others  smaller,  but  they  are  all  very  nearly  black  in 
colour.’ 

Having  made  a  mental  note  of  all  that  he  had  heard,  Calandrino  pretended  that  he  had  other  things  to  attend  to  and 
took  his  leave  of  Maso,  determined  to  go  and  look  for  one  of  these  stones;  but  he  decided  that  before  doing  so,  he  would 
have  to  inform  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco,  who  were  his  bosom  friends.  He  therefore  went  to  look  for  them,  so  that  they 
could  all  set  forth  at  once  in  search  of  the  stone  before  anyone  else  should  come  to  hear  about  it,  and  he  spent  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  morning  trying  to  trace  them. 

Finally,  in  mid-afternoon,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  they  were  working  at  the  nunnery  a  little  beyond  the  city 
gate  on  the  road  to  Faenza,  so  he  abandoned  everything  he  was  doing  and  proceeded  to  the  nunnery,  running  nearly  all 
the  way  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  heat.  And  having  called  them  away  from  their  painting,  he  said  to  them: 

‘Pay  attention  to  me,  my  friends,  and  we  can  become  the  richest  men  in  Florence,  for  I  have  heard  on  good  authority 
that  along  the  Mugnone  there’s  a  certain  kind  of  stone,  and  when  you  pick  it  up  you  become  invisible.  I  reckon  we  ought 
to  go  there  right  away,  before  anyone  else  does.  We’ll  find  it  without  a  doubt,  because  I  know  what  it  looks  like;  and  once 
we’ve  found  it,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  it  in  our  purses  and  go  to  the  money-changers,  whose  counters,  as  you  know, 
are  always  loaded  with  groats  and  florins,  and  help  ourselves  to  as  much  as  we  want.  No  one  will  see  us;  and  so  we’ll  be 
able  to  get  rich  quick,  without  being  forced  to  daub  walls  all  the  time  like  a  lot  of  snails.’ 

When  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  heard  this,  they  had  a  good  laugh  to  themselves,  stared  one  another  in  the  face 
pretending  to  be  greatly  astonished,  and  told  Calandrino  that  they  thought  it  a  splendid  idea.  Then  Buffalmacco  asked 
him  what  the  stone  was  called,  but  Calandrino,  being  rather  dense,  had  already  forgotten  its  name,  and  so  he  replied: 

‘Why  should  we  bother  about  the  name,  when  we  know  about  its  special  powers?  Let’s  not  waste  any  more  time,  but 
go  and  look  for  it  now.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  Bruno,  ‘but  what  do  these  stones  look  like?’ 

‘They  come  in  various  shapes  and  sizes,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘but  they’re  all  the  same  colour,  which  is  very  nearly  black. 
So  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  all  the  black  stones  we  happen  to  see,  until  we  come  across  the  right  one.  Come  on, 
let’s  get  going.’ 

‘Wait  a  minute,’  said  Bruno.  And  turning  to  Buffalmacco,  he  said: 

‘Calandrino  appears  to  be  talking  sense,  but  there’s  no  point  in  going  there  at  this  time  of  day,  because  the  sun  is 


shining  straight  down  on  the  Mugnone  and  it  will  have  dried  all  the  stones,  so  that  the  ones  that  seem  black  in  the  early 
morning,  before  the  sun  gets  at  them,  will  be  just  as  white  as  the  others.  Besides,  as  it’s  the  middle  of  the  week  there’ll  be 
a  lot  of  people  along  the  Mugnone,  and  if  they  were  to  see  us  they  might  guess  what  we  were  up  to,  in  which  case  they 
might  follow  our  example,  and  come  across  the  stone  before  we  do.  We  don’t  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.  Wouldn’t  you  agree,  Buffalmacco,  that  we  ought  to  do  this  job  in  the  early  morning,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  the 
black  stones  from  the  white  ones,  and  that  we  should  wait  until  the  weekend,  when  nobody  will  see  us?’ 

Since  Bruno’s  advice  was  supported  by  Buffalmacco,  Calandrino  agreed  to  wait,  and  it  was  arranged  that  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning  they  would  all  go  and  look  for  the  magic  stone.  Meanwhile  Calandrino  pleaded  with  them  not 
to  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  anyone,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  strict  confidence,  and  he  then  went  on  to  tell  them 
what  he  had  heard  about  the  land  of  Cornucopia,  declaring  with  many  an  oath  that  he  was  speaking  the  gospel  truth.  And 
when  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  them,  they  put  their  heads  together  and  agreed  on  their  plan  of  campaign. 

Calandrino  looked  forward  eagerly  to  Sunday  morning,  and  when  it  came,  he  got  up  at  crack  of  dawn  and  went  round 
to  call  for  his  friends.  Then  they  all  proceeded  to  the  Mugnone  by  way  of  the  Porta  San  Gallo  and  began  to  work  their 
way  downstream,  looking  for  the  stone.  Being  the  keenest  of  the  trio,  Calandrino  went  on  ahead,  darting  this  way  and 
that,  and  whenever  he  caught  sight  of  a  black  stone  he  leapt  on  it,  picked  it  up,  and  stuffed  it  down  his  shirt,  while  the 
other  two  trailed  along  behind,  occasionally  picking  up  an  odd  stone  here  and  there.  Before  he  had  gone  very  far, 
Calandrino  found  that  there  was  no  more  room  in  his  shirt,  so  he  gathered  up  the  hem  of  his  skirt,  which  was  not  cut  in 
the  Hainaut  style,7  attached  it  securely  to  his  waist  all  round,  and  turned  it  into  a  capacious  bag,  which  took  him  no  long 
time  to  fill,  after  which  he  made  a  second  bag  out  of  his  cloak,  which  in  no  time  at  all  he  had  likewise  filled  up  with 
stones. 

Now  that  Calandrino  was  fully  laden  and  the  hour  of  breakfast  was  approaching,  Bruno  turned  to  Buffalmacco,  as  they 
had  prearranged,  and  said: 

‘Where’s  Calandrino  got  to?’ 

Buffalmacco,  who  could  see  him  quite  plainly,  turned  to  gaze  in  every  direction,  and  then  replied: 

‘I’ve  no  idea.  He  was  here  a  moment  ago,  just  a  little  way  ahead  of  us.’ 

‘A  moment  ago,  indeed!  I’ll  bet  you  he’s  at  home  by  now,  tucking  into  his  breakfast,  after  putting  this  crazy  idea  into 
our  heads  of  searching  for  black  stones  along  the  Mugnone.’ 

‘Well,’  said  Buffalmacco,  ‘I  can’t  say  I  blame  him  for  leaving  us  in  the  lurch  like  this,  seeing  that  we  were  stupid 
enough  to  believe  him  in  the  first  place.  What  a  pair  of  blockheads  we  are!  No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  ever  have 
believed  all  that  talk  about  finding  such  a  valuable  stone  in  the  Mugnone.’ 

Hearing  them  talk  in  this  fashion,  Calandrino  concluded  that  he  must  have  picked  up  the  stone  without  knowing  it, 
and  that  because  of  its  special  powers  they  were  unable  to  see  him,  even  though  he  was  standing  just  a  few  yards  away. 
He  therefore  decided,  being  delighted  with  his  good  fortune,  to  go  back  home;  and  without  saying  anything  to  the  others, 
he  turned  about  and  started  to  return  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

On  seeing  this,  Buffalmacco  turned  to  Bruno  and  said: 

‘What’ll  we  do  now?  Why  don’t  we  go  home,  the  same  as  he  did?’ 

‘Come  on  then,’  Bruno  replied.  ‘But  I  swear  to  God  that  I  won’t  fall  for  any  more  of  Calandrino’s  tricks.  If  he  were  as 
close  to  me  now  as  he’s  been  all  morning,  I’d  give  him  such  a  rap  on  the  heels  with  this  pebble  that  he  wouldn’t  forget 
this  little  hoax  of  his  for  the  best  part  of  a  month.’  No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  he  took  aim  and 
caught  Calandrino  squarely  on  the  heel  with  the  pebble,  whereupon  Calandrino,  grimacing  with  pain,  jerked  his  foot  high 
in  the  air  and  began  to  puff  and  gasp  for  breath.  But  he  none  the  less  managed  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  continued  on  his 
way. 

Then  Buffalmacco  took  between  his  fingers  one  of  the  stones  he  had  collected  earlier,  and  said  to  Bruno: 


‘D’you  see  this  nice  sharp  bit  of  flint?  How  I’d  love  to  send  it  whizzing  into  Calandrino’s  back!’  He  then  let  it  go,  and  it 
caught  Calandrino  a  nasty  blow  in  the  small  of  the  back.  But  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  they  kept  stoning  Calandrino  in 
this  fashion,  making  various  abusive  remarks,  all  the  way  back  along  the  Mugnone  to  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  where,  having 
thrown  away  the  rest  of  the  stones  they  had  collected,  they  paused  to  chat  with  the  customs  guards.  These  latter,  having 
been  let  into  the  secret  beforehand,  had  allowed  Calandrino  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  were  splitting  their  sides  with 
laughter. 

Calandrino  walked  on  without  stopping  until  he  reached  his  house,  which  was  situated  near  the  Canto  alia  Macina, 
and  Fortune  favoured  the  hoax  to  such  an  extent  that  at  no  point  along  his  route,  either  beside  the  river  or  in  the  city 
streets,  did  anyone  address  a  single  word  to  him,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  encountered  very  few  people  because 
nearly  everyone  was  at  breakfast. 

Calandrino  let  himself  into  the  house,  staggering  under  his  burden,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  his  wife,  a  handsome- 
looking  gentlewoman  called  Monna  Tessa,  was  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs;  and  as  she  was  somewhat  annoyed  with 
him  for  staying  out  so  long,  no  sooner  did  she  catch  sight  of  him  than  she  began  to  scold  him,  saying: 

‘A  fine  fellow  you  are,  I  must  say,  coming  home  to  breakfast  when  everyone  else  has  finished  eating.  Where  the  devil 
have  you  been?’ 

On  realizing  that  she  could  see  him,  Calandrino  was  filled  with  anger  and  dismay,  and  began  to  shout: 

‘Blast  you,  woman,  why  did  you  have  to  be  standing  there?  Now  you’ve  ruined  everything,  but  I  swear  to  God  I’ll 
make  you  pay  for  it.’  And  having  ascended  the  stairs,  he  deposited  his  enormous  collection  of  stones  in  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms  and  rushed  upon  his  wife  like  a  madman.  Catching  her  by  the  tresses,  he  hurled  her  to  the  ground  at  his  feet  and 
began  to  pummel  her  and  kick  her  as  hard  as  he  could  until  she  was  bruised  and  battered  all  over  from  head  to  foot, 
whilst  all  the  time  she  was  pleading  in  vain  for  mercy  and  clasping  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  supplication. 

Bruno  and  Buffalmacco,  having  tarried  for  a  while  at  the  city  gate  to  have  a  good  laugh  with  the  watchmen,  slowly  set 
off  to  follow  Calandrino  at  a  distance,  and  when,  on  reaching  his  front  door,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  terrible  beating 
he  was  inflicting  on  his  wife,  they  pretended  they  had  only  just  returned,  and  called  out  to  him.  Calandrino  appeared  at 
the  window,  flushed,  panting,  and  covered  in  sweat,  and  asked  them  to  come  up.  So  up  the  stairs  they  went,  scowling  all 
over  their  faces,  to  find  the  room  cluttered  up  with  stones  and  the  woman  huddled  in  a  corner,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her 
clothes  torn,  and  her  face  covered  with  scratches  and  bruises,  crying  her  eyes  out,  whilst  at  the  other  side  of  the  room 
Calandrino  was  sitting  gasping  for  breath  as  though  he  were  completely  exhausted,  his  clothes  in  total  disarray. 

Having  spent  a  little  time  surveying  the  scene,  they  said: 

‘What’s  all  this,  Calandrino?  Are  you  planning  to  build  a  wall  with  all  these  stones  we  can  see  lying  about?’  And  so  as 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  they  continued: 

‘What’s  happened  to  Monna  Tessa?  It  looks  as  though  you’ve  been  giving  her  a  beating.  Whatever  made  you  do  that?’ 

What  with  the  weight  of  all  the  stones  he  had  carried,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  had  assailed  his  wife,  and  his 
despair  over  losing  the  fortune  he  had  imagined  to  be  within  his  grasp,  Calandrino  was  so  fatigued  that  he  couldn’t  draw 
sufficient  breath  to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply.  So  Buffalmacco,  having  paused  for  a  while,  began  all  over  again,  saying: 

‘Look  here,  Calandrino,  you  had  no  right  to  play  such  a  mean  trick  on  us,  just  because  you  were  feeling  piqued  about 
something  or  other.  You  talked  us  into  going  with  you  to  look  for  this  magic  stone,  and  then,  without  so  much  as  bidding 
us  fare  you  well  or  fare  you  badly,  you  left  us  standing  there  along  the  Mugnone  like  a  pair  of  boobies,  and  cleared  off 
home.  We’re  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  way  you’ve  behaved:  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  you’ll  never  do  this  to  us 
again.’ 

This  was  more  than  Calandrino  could  bear,  so  he  summoned  up  all  his  energies  and  replied: 

‘Don’t  be  angry,  my  friends,  you’re  quite  wrong  about  what  happened.  I  actually  found  the  stone,  and  if  you  don’t 
believe  me,  I’ll  prove  it.  When  you  started  asking  one  another  where  I  was,  I  was  standing  less  than  ten  yards  away  from 


you  the  whole  time.  And  when  I  saw  that  you  were  making  tracks  for  home  and  couldn’t  see  me,  I  walked  ahead  of  you. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  just  a  little  way  in  front  of  you  all  the  way  back  to  the  city  gate.’ 

He  then  gave  them  an  account  of  everything  they  had  said  and  done  from  beginning  to  end,  and  showed  them  the 
marks  made  by  the  stones  on  his  heels  and  his  back,  after  which  he  said: 

‘And  I’ll  tell  you  another  thing:  as  I  was  coming  in  at  the  city  gate,  loaded  up  to  the  eyebrows  with  all  these  stones  you 
see  here,  nobody  said  a  word  to  me,  and  you  know  for  yourselves  what  those  customs  men  are  like,  with  their  tedious 
and  offensive  manner  of  demanding  to  see  everything.  Besides,  I  met  various  friends  and  neighbours  as  I  was  coming 
along  the  road,  who  are  always  in  the  habit  of  bidding  me  good  morning  and  offering  me  a  drink,  yet  none  of  them 
uttered  so  much  as  a  syllable,  and  they  passed  me  by  as  though  they  hadn’t  seen  me.  But  when  I  finally  arrived  home,  I 
was  met  by  this  blasted  devil  of  a  woman;  and  because,  as  you  know,  all  things  lose  their  virtue  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman,8  the  spell  was  broken  and  she  saw  me.  So  instead  of  being  the  luckiest  man  in  Florence,  she’s  made  me  the 
unluckiest,  which  is  why  I  beat  her  with  all  the  strength  I  had  in  my  hands.  So  help  me  God,  I  could  slit  the  woman’s 
throat  for  her.  I  curse  the  hour  that  I  first  set  eyes  on  her,  and  the  day  she  came  into  this  house.’ 

And  flying  once  more  into  a  rage,  he  made  as  though  to  get  up  and  give  her  another  good  thrashing. 

As  they  listened  to  Calandrino’s  tale,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  feigned  great  astonishment,  and  nodded  at  regular 
intervals  to  confirm  what  he  was  saying,  though  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  prevent  themselves  from  bursting  out 
laughing.  But  when  they  saw  him  rising  furiously  to  his  feet  to  beat  his  wife  a  second  time,  they  rushed  forward  to 
restrain  him,  declaring  that  if  anyone  was  to  blame  it  was  not  the  lady,  but  Calandrino  himself,  for  he  was  well  aware 
that  women  caused  things  to  lose  their  virtue,  and  hadn’t  warned  her  beforehand  not  to  show  her  face  that  day  in  his 
presence.  Moreover  it  was  God  Himself,  they  argued,  who  had  prevented  him  from  taking  this  precaution,  either  because 
Calandrino  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  this  singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  or  because  he  was  intending  to  deceive  his 
companions,  to  whom  he  should  have  revealed  his  discovery  the  moment  he  realized  the  stone  was  in  his  possession. 

After  a  lot  of  palaver,  they  managed,  with  a  great  deal  of  effort,  to  conciliate  the  hapless  lady  and  her  husband,  and 
they  then  departed,  leaving  him  to  sit  and  brood  with  his  house  full  of  stones. 


FOURTH  STORY 


The  Provost  of  Fiesole  falls  in  love  with  a  widow,  but  his  love  is  not  reciprocated.  He  goes  to  bed  with  her  maid,  thinking  it  to  be 
the  widow,  and  the  lady’s  brothers  cause  him  to  be  found  there  by  his  bishop. 

When  Elissa  came  to  the  end  of  her  tale,  which  in  the  course  of  its  telling  had  brought  no  small  pleasure  to  the  entire 
company,  the  queen  turned  to  Emilia  and  indicated  that  she  would  like  her  to  tell  her  own  story  next;  so  Emilia  promptly 
began,  as  follows: 

Worthy  ladies,  it  has  already  been  shown,  as  I  recall,  in  several  of  the  stories  we  have  heard,  that  priests,  friars,  and 
clerics  of  all  descriptions  will  stop  at  nothing  to  force  themselves  on  our  attention.  But  however  much  we  may  discuss 
this  particular  subject,  more  will  remain  to  be  said;  and  I  therefore  propose  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  provost1  who  was 
determined,  come  what  may,  to  obtain  the  favours  of  a  certain  widow,  whether  she  wanted  to  grant  them  to  him  or  not. 
But  being  highly  intelligent,  the  lady,  who  was  of  gentle  birth,  treated  him  according  to  his  deserts. 

As  you  all  know,  Fiesole,  which  stands  on  top  of  a  hill,  clearly  visible  from  where  we  are  now,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,2 
and  was  once  very  large.  Although  it  has  now  fallen  into  total  ruin,  it  has  never  been  without  a  bishop,  and  there  is  one 
living  there  to  this  day.  Some  years  ago,  a  widow  of  gentle  birth  called  Monna  Piccarda  had  an  estate  there,  not  far  from 
the  principal  church;  and  since  she  was  not  the  wealthiest  of  women,  she  resided  there  for  almost  the  entire  year,  in  a 
house  of  modest  proportions,  together  with  her  two  brothers,  a  pair  of  very  worthy  and  polite  young  gentlemen. 

Now,  this  lady  went  regularly  to  the  nearby  church,  and  since  she  was  still  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  young 
woman,  its  provost  fell  so  passionately  in  love  with  her  that  she  alone  commanded  the  whole  of  his  attention.  And  in  the 
end  he  waxed  so  bold  as  to  acquaint  the  lady  with  his  wishes,  imploring  her  to  be  content  that  he  should  love  her,  and  to 
requite  his  ardent  passion. 

Though  elderly  in  years,  this  provost  had  the  mentality  of  a  small  child,  being  haughty  and  presumptuous,  and 
possessing  a  mighty  high  opinion  of  himself.  He  was  forever  picking  holes  in  people  and  making  himself  generally 
unpleasant,  and  was  so  pompous  and  tedious  that  he  was  disliked  by  everybody,  but  especially  by  this  lady,  who  not  only 
disliked  but  positively  loathed  him.  But  being  an  intelligent  woman,  as  we  have  said,  she  replied: 

‘Sir,  I  am  extremely  flattered  that  you  should  love  me.  I  am  bound  to  love  you  in  return,  and  I  shall  do  so  with  all  my 
heart,  but  there  must  never  be  anything  unseemly  about  our  love  for  one  another.  You  are  my  spiritual  father,  you  are  a 
priest,  and  you  are  fast  approaching  your  old  age,  all  of  which  things  require  that  you  should  lead  a  chaste  and 
honourable  life.  Besides,  I  am  no  longer  a  young  girl,  able  to  take  affairs  of  this  sort  in  her  stride,  but  a  widow;  and  you 
know  how  essential  it  is  that  widows  should  follow  the  path  of  virtue.  You  must  therefore  excuse  me,  for  I  can  never  love 
you  in  the  way  you  request,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  loved  in  this  manner  by  you.’ 

Although  he  could  obtain  no  other  answer  from  her  at  this  first  encounter,  the  Provost  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
discouraged  or  defeated  by  a  single  rebuff,  and  with  his  habitual  arrogance  and  effrontery  he  importuned  her  repeatedly 
by  means  of  letters  and  messages,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth  whenever  he  saw  her  coming  into  church.  And  so  the  lady, 
finding  that  his  attentions  were  becoming  quite  intolerable,  resolved  that  she  would  teach  him  a  salutary  lesson,  albeit 
she  would  do  nothing  without  first  consulting  her  brothers.  She  therefore  told  them  all  about  the  Provost’s  importunate 
behaviour,  and  explained  what  she  was  proposing  to  do  about  it.  Having  obtained  their  full  consent,  a  few  days  later  she 
went  to  the  church  as  usual,  and  no  sooner  did  the  Provost  catch  sight  of  her  than  he  came  over  to  her  and  spoke  to  her 
in  his  customary,  over-familiar  manner. 

When  she  saw  him  coming,  the  lady  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  cheerful  smile.  So  the  Provost  led  her  to 
a  secluded  corner  of  the  church,  and  plied  her  with  his  usual  stream  of  endearments,  whereupon  the  lady  fetched  a  deep 
sigh  and  said: 

‘Sir,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  no  fortress  is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  a  perpetual  siege,  and  I  have 


now  discovered,  from  my  own  experience,  that  this  is  perfectly  true.  For  you  have  beleaguered  me  so  completely  with 
your  tender  words  and  countless  acts  of  courtesy  that  you  have  forced  me  to  break  my  former  resolve.  And  seeing  that 
you  find  me  so  much  to  your  liking,  I  am  willing  to  surrender.’ 

‘Heaven  be  praised!’  said  the  Provost,  who  could  scarcely  contain  his  joy.  ‘To  tell  you  the  truth,  madam,  I  am  amazed 
that  you  should  have  held  out  for  so  long,  seeing  that  this  has  never  happened  to  me  with  any  woman  before.  And  in  fact, 
I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  reflect,  that  if  women  were  made  of  silver,  you  couldn’t  turn  them  into  coins,  as  they 
bend  too  easily.  But  no  more  of  this:  when  and  where  can  we  be  together?’ 

‘Sweet  my  lord,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘we  can  meet  whenever  you  please,  for  I  have  no  husband  to  whom  I  must  give  an 
account  of  my  nights.  But  as  to  where  we  are  going  to  meet,  I  have  no  idea.’ 

‘Why  not?’  said  the  Provost.  ‘Why  don’t  we  meet  in  your  house?’ 

‘Sir,’  replied  the  lady,  ‘as  you  know,  I  have  two  younger  brothers,  who  bring  their  friends  to  the  house  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  and  since  my  house  is  not  very  big,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  meet  there  unless  we  were  to 
remain  completely  silent,  like  deaf-mutes,  without  saying  a  word,  and  move  about  in  the  dark,  as  though  we  were  blind. 
In  this  case,  it  would  be  feasible,  for  my  brothers  never  invade  my  bedroom;  but  their  own  is  immediately  next  to  mine, 
and  one  can’t  even  whisper  without  being  heard.’ 

‘That’s  no  great  problem,’  said  the  Provost.  ‘Let’s  do  as  you  suggest  for  a  night  or  two,  until  I  can  think  of  a  place 
where  we  can  meet  more  freely.’ 

‘I  leave  that  to  you,  sir,’  said  the  lady,  ‘but  on  one  thing  I  must  insist:  that  the  affair  remains  a  secret,  and  you  never 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anyone.’ 

‘Of  that  you  may  rest  assured,  madam,’  replied  the  Provost.  ‘But  when  are  we  to  meet?  Can  you  arrange  it  for 
tonight?’ 

‘Why,  of  course,’  said  the  lady.  And  having  explained  to  him  how  and  when  he  was  to  come,  she  took  her  leave  of  him 
and  returned  home. 

Now,  this  lady  had  a  maidservant,  who  was  none  too  young  and  had  the  ugliest  and  most  misshapen  face  you  ever 
saw.  She  had  a  huge,  flat  nose,  a  wry  mouth,  thick  lips,  big  teeth,  which  were  unevenly  set,  and  a  pronounced  squint; 
moreover  she  was  always  having  trouble  with  her  eyes,  and  her  complexion  was  a  sort  of  yellowy  green,  so  that  she 
looked  as  though  she  had  spent  the  summer,  not  in  Fiesole,  but  in  Senigallia.3  Apart  from  this,  she  was  hipshot  on  the 
right  side,  and  walked  with  a  slight  limp.  Her  name  was  Ciuta,  but  because  she  was  so  ugly  to  look  at,  everyone  called 
her  Ciutazza.4  And  although  her  body  was  so  misshapen,  she  was  always  prepared  for  a  spot  of  mischief. 

So  the  lady  sent  for  her  and  said: 

‘Ciutazza,  if  you  will  do  something  for  me  tonight,  I  shall  give  you  a  fine  new  smock.’ 

At  the  mention  of  a  smock,  Ciutazza  pricked  up  her  ears  and  said: 

‘If  you  give  me  a  smock,  ma’am,  I’ll  go  through  fire  for  you.’ 

‘That’s  good,’  said  the  lady.  ‘Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  sleep  with  a  man  tonight  in  my  bed,  and  ply  him  with 
caresses.  But  you  must  take  care  not  to  utter  a  single  word  in  case  my  brothers  should  hear  you,  for  as  you  know,  they 
sleep  in  the  room  next  to  mine.  And  tomorrow  you  shall  have  the  new  smock.’ 

‘If  need  be,’  said  Ciutazza,  ‘I  would  sleep  with  half-a-dozen  men,  let  alone  one.’ 

After  dark  that  evening,  the  Provost  came  to  the  house  as  arranged,  and  in  accordance  with  the  lady’s  plans,  the  two 
young  men  were  in  their  own  room,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise.  The  Provost  entered  the  lady’s  bedroom  without  a 
sound,  and  groped  his  way  through  the  dark,  as  instructed,  to  the  bed,  on  which  Ciutazza  was  already  lying,  having  been 
carefully  briefed  by  her  mistress  about  what  she  was  to  do. 

Master  Provost,  thinking  it  was  the  lady  who  was  lying  beside  him,  took  Ciutazza  in  his  arms  and  began  to  kiss  her 


without  saying  a  word,  and  Ciutazza  returned  the  compliment.  And  so  the  Provost  began  to  disport  himself  with  her, 
taking  possession  of  the  prize  he  had  so  long  been  coveting. 

Having  thus  brought  the  pair  together,  the  lady  directed  her  brothers  to  put  the  rest  of  her  plan  into  effect.  They 
therefore  stole  quietly  out  of  their  room  and  made  their  way  towards  the  piazza;  and  Fortune  was  even  kinder  to  their 
scheme  than  they  had  hoped,  for  since  it  was  a  very  hot  evening,  the  Bishop  had  been  looking  for  the  two  young  men  and 
was  already  on  his  way  to  their  house  for  a  convivial  chat  and  some  liquid  refreshment.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  coming, 
he  told  them  what  he  had  in  mind,  and  they  all  returned  to  the  house,  where,  to  his  no  small  pleasure,  he  sat  with  them 
in  a  cool  little  courtyard  in  which  numerous  lanterns  had  been  lit,  and  drank  some  excellent  wine  of  theirs. 

When  they  had  taken  their  fill,  the  young  men  said: 

‘Since  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  honour  us  with  your  company  in  our  humble  little  abode,  to  which  we  were  just 
about  to  invite  you,  we  should  like  you  to  take  a  look  at  something  we  are  anxious  to  show  you.’ 

The  Bishop  readily  agreed,  and  so  one  of  the  young  men  seized  a  lighted  torch  and  led  the  way,  being  followed  by  the 
Bishop  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  the  room  where  Master  Provost  was  lying  in  bed  with  Ciutazza.  In  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  the  Provost  had  been  riding  at  a  furious  pace,  and  already,  by  the  time  all  these  people  arrived,  he 
had  covered  at  least  three  miles,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  feeling  a  little  weary,  he  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  with 
Ciutazza  in  his  arms. 

So  when  the  young  man  bearing  the  torch  entered  the  room  with  the  Bishop  and  all  the  others  in  their  wake,  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  the  Provost  lying  there  with  Ciutazza  in  his  arms.  At  that  precise  moment,  the  Provost  woke  up,  and 
seeing  all  these  people  standing  round  him  in  the  torchlight,  he  thrust  his  head  under  the  bedclothes,  feeling  thoroughly 
ashamed  and  confused.  But  the  Bishop,  taking  him  severely  to  task,  forced  him  to  show  his  face  and  have  a  good  look  at 
the  person  with  whom  he  had  been  sleeping. 

What  with  his  discovery  of  the  lady’s  deception,  and  the  disgrace  that  he  felt  he  had  suffered,  the  Provost  was 
instantly  transformed  into  the  saddest  man  who  ever  lived.  The  Bishop  ordered  him  to  dress,  and  when  he  had  done  so, 
he  was  marched  back  to  the  church  under  heavy  escort,  there  to  suffer  severe  penance  for  the  sin  he  had  committed. 

Before  taking  his  leave  of  the  lady’s  brothers,  the  Bishop  asked  them  how  it  had  come  about  that  the  Provost  had  gone 
to  their  house  to  sleep  with  Ciutazza,  and  the  young  men  told  him  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  On  hearing 
what  had  happened,  the  Bishop  warmly  commended  the  lady  and  the  two  young  men,  who,  not  wishing  to  soil  their 
hands  with  the  blood  of  a  priest,  had  treated  the  Provost  as  he  deserved. 

The  Provost  was  forced  by  his  bishop  to  do  forty  days’  penance  for  his  sin,  but  love  and  indignation  prolonged  his 
suffering  to  forty-nine  days  at  the  very  least,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  he  was  unable  to 
walk  down  the  street  without  being  pointed  at  by  small  boys,  who  would  taunt  him  with  the  words:  ‘There  goes  the  man 
who  went  to  bed  with  Ciutazza.’  And  this  riled  him  so  much  that  he  was  almost  driven  out  of  his  mind. 

This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  the  worthy  lady  rid  herself  of  the  presumptuous  Provost’s  insufferable  attentions, 
and  Ciutazza  won  herself  a  smock. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Three  young  men  pull  down  the  breeches  of  a  judge  from  the  Marches  whilst  he  is  administering  the  law  on  the  Florentine  bench. 
When  Emilia  had  brought  her  story  to  an  end,  and  the  widow  had  been  commended  by  all  those  present,  the  queen 
looked  towards  Filostrato,  and  said: 

‘Now  it  is  your  turn  to  speak.’ 

Filostrato  promptly  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  and  began  as  follows: 

Delectable  ladies,  after  hearing  Elissa  referring  just  now  to  the  young  man  called  Maso  del  Saggio,  I  have  been 
prompted  to  discard  the  tale  I  was  intending  to  relate  in  order  to  tell  you  one  about  Maso  and  some  of  his  companions, 
which,  though  not  improper,  contains  certain  words  that  you  ladies  would  hesitate  to  use.  But  since  it  is  highly  amusing,  I 
am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  it. 

As  all  of  you  will  doubtless  have  heard,  the  chief  magistrates  of  our  city  very  often  come  from  the  Marches,1  and  tend  as 
a  rule  to  be  mean-hearted  men,  who  lead  such  a  frugal  and  beggarly  sort  of  life  that  anyone  would  think  they  hadn’t  a 
penny  to  bless  themselves  with.  And  because  of  their  inborn  miserliness  and  avarice,  they  bring  with  them  judges  and 
notaries  who  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  behind  a  plough  or  recruited  from  a  cobbler’s  shop  rather  than  from  any  of 
the  schools  of  law. 

Now,  one  of  these  March-men  came  here  once  to  take  up  his  appointment  as  podesta,  and  among  the  numerous  judges 
he  brought  with  him,  there  was  one  called  Messer  Niccola  da  San  Lepidio,  who  looked  more  like  a  coppersmith  than 
anything  else,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  panel  of  judges  that  tried  criminal  cases. 

Now  it  frequently  happens  that  people  go  to  the  law-courts  who  have  no  business  to  be  there  at  all,  and  this  was  the 
case  with  Maso  del  Saggio,  who  had  gone  there  one  morning  to  look  for  a  friend.  His  gaze  being  attracted  to  the  place 
where  this  Messer  Niccola  was  sitting,  he  was  struck  by  the  man’s  curious  and  witless  appearance,  and  began  to  scrutinize 
him  carefully.  And  amongst  the  many  strange  features  that  he  noted,  unbecoming  in  any  person  of  tidy  habits  and  gentle 
breeding,  he  saw  that  die  fur  of  his  judge’s  cap  was  thick  with  grime,  that  he  had  a  quill-case  dangling  from  his  waist, 
and  that  his  gown  was  longer  than  his  robe.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all,  to  Maso’s  way  of  thinking,  was  a  pair  of 
breeches,  the  crotch  of  which,  when  the  judge  was  sitting  down  and  his  clothes  gaped  open  in  front  owing  to  their 
skimpiness,  appeared  to  come  halfway  down  his  legs. 

Having  seen  all  he  wanted  to  see  of  the  judge’s  breeches,  he  abandoned  the  search  for  his  friend  and  set  off  on  a 
different  quest,  this  time  for  two  companions  of  his  called  Ribi  and  Matteuzzo,  who  were  no  less  high-spirited  than  Maso 
himself.  And  when  he  had  tracked  them  down,  he  said  to  them: 

‘If  my  friendship  means  anything  to  you,  come  along  with  me  to  the  law-courts,  and  I’ll  show  you  the  most  priceless 
booby  you  ever  saw.’ 

So  off  he  went  with  Ribi  and  Matteuzzo  to  the  law-courts,  where  he  showed  them  the  judge  and  his  breeches.  Viewing 
this  spectacle  from  the  back  of  the  court,  they  began  to  laugh,  and  on  coming  closer  to  the  platform  on  which  Master 
Judge  was  seated,  they  saw  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  person  to  conceal  himself  underneath  it.  Moreover  the  plank 
on  which  the  judge’s  feet  were  resting  had  a  large  hole  in  it,  through  which  a  hand  and  an  arm  could  be  thrust  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 

Maso  therefore  turned  to  his  companions,  and  said: 

‘Let’s  pull  those  breeches  right  down  for  the  fellow.  We  can  do  it  quite  easily.’ 

The  other  two  had  already  seen  how  it  could  be  done,  and  having  arranged  with  one  another  what  they  were  to  say 
and  do,  they  returned  there  the  following  morning.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  courtroom  was  crowded,  Matteuzzo  managed 
to  crawl  into  the  space  beneath  the  platform  without  being  seen,  and  positioned  himself  exactly  below  the  spot  where  the 
judge’s  feet  were  resting.  Then  Maso  went  up  to  the  judge  on  one  side  and  seized  the  hem  of  his  robe,  whilst  Ribi 


approached  him  from  the  other  side  and  did  the  same. 

‘Sir,’  Maso  began.  ‘O  sir,  I  beseech  you  in  God’s  name  not  to  let  this  petty  thief,  who  is  standing  at  the  other  side  of 
you,  escape  from  this  courtroom  before  you  have  made  him  give  me  back  the  pair  of  thigh-boots  he  has  stolen  from  me. 
He  claims  he  didn’t  do  it,  and  yet  I  saw  him,  less  than  a  month  ago,  having  them  re-soled.’ 

Then  Ribi  shouted  in  his  other  ear: 

‘Don’t  you  believe  him,  sir;  he’s  a  lying  rogue,  and  because  he  knows  that  I’ve  come  to  lay  a  complaint  against  him  for 
stealing  a  saddlebag  of  mine,  he  comes  out  with  this  story  about  the  thigh-boots,  which  I’ve  had  in  my  house  for  donkey’s 
years.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  I  can  call  any  number  of  witnesses,  such  as  the  woman  next  door,  who  runs  the  fruit  stall, 
and  Grassa  the  tripe-merchant,  and  a  dustman  from  Santa  Maria  a  Verzaia,  who  saw  him  on  his  way  home  from  town.’ 

Maso  for  his  part  was  not  prepared  to  leave  all  the  talking  to  Ribi,  but  he  too  began  to  shout,  and  Ribi  shouted  even 
louder.  And  as  the  judge  stood  up  and  edged  closer  to  them  in  order  to  follow  what  they  were  saying,  Matteuzzo  seized 
his  opportunity,  thrust  his  hand  through  the  hole  in  the  plank,  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  seat  of  the  judge’s  breeches,  and 
pulled  hard.  The  breeches  came  down  forthwith,  for  the  judge  was  a  scraggy  fellow,  and  very  lean  in  the  buttocks.  Being 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  had  come  about,  the  judge  tried  to  cover  himself  up  by  drawing  his  clothes  across  the 
front  of  his  body  and  sitting  down,  but  Maso  and  Ribi  were  still  holding  on  to  them  at  either  side  and  shouting  their 
heads  off,  saying: 

‘It’s  monstrous,  sir,  that  you  should  refuse  me  a  hearing,  and  try  to  withdraw  without  giving  your  verdict.  Surely  you 
don’t  need  written  evidence  to  decide  a  trifling  matter  of  this  sort.’  And  whilst  they  were  saying  all  this,  they  held  on  to 
his  clothes  sufficiently  long  for  everyone  in  court  to  perceive  that  he  had  lost  his  breeches.  Then  finally,  Matteuzzo, 
having  clung  to  them  for  some  little  time,  released  his  hold  and  made  good  his  escape  from  the  courtroom  without  being 
seen,  whilst  Ribi,  deciding  he  had  done  quite  enough,  exclaimed: 

‘I  swear  to  God  I’ll  appeal  to  the  Senate.’ 

At  the  same  time,  Maso  let  go  the  judge’s  robe  on  his  side,  saying: 

‘I  shan’t  go  to  any  Senate.  I’ll  keep  coming  back  here,  sir,  until  I  find  you  in  less  of  a  muddle  than  you  seem  to  be  in 
this  morning.’ 

Then  they  both  made  off  in  opposite  directions  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 

It  was  only  at  this  point  that  Master  Judge,  having  pulled  up  his  breeches  before  all  those  present,  as  though  he  were 
just  getting  up  out  of  bed,  became  aware  of  the  deception  and  demanded  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  two  men  who 
were  arguing  about  the  thigh-boots  and  the  saddlebag.  But  when  they  couldn’t  be  found,  he  began  to  swear  by  the  bowels 
of  God  that  somebody  should  tell  him  whether  it  was  the  custom  in  Florence  for  a  judge  to  have  his  breeches  removed 
whilst  sitting  on  the  bench  of  justice. 

When  the  podesta,  for  his  part,  was  told  what  had  happened,  he  practically  threw  a  fit.  But  when  it  was  pointed  out  by 
his  friends  that  this  had  only  been  done  in  order  to  show  him  that  the  Florentines  knew  he  had  brought  fools  with  him 
instead  of  judges  so  as  to  save  money,  he  thought  it  best  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  matter. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  steal  a  pig  from  Calandrino.  Pretending  to  help  him  find  it  again,  they  persuade  him  to  submit  to  a  test 
using  ginger  sweets  and  Vemaccia  wine.  They  give  him  two  sweets,  one  after  the  other,  consisting  of  dog  ginger  seasoned  with 
aloes,  so  that  it  appears  that  he  has  stolen  the  pig  himself.  And  finally  they  extract  money  from  him,  by  threatening  to  tell  his  wife 
about  it. 

Filostrato  had  no  sooner  completed  his  story,  which  aroused  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  than  the  queen  called  on  Filomena 
to  follow,  whereupon  she  began,  saying: 

Gracious  ladies,  just  as  Filostrato  was  prompted  to  tell  you  the  previous  tale  by  hearing  the  name  of  Maso,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  I  too  have  been  prompted  by  hearing  the  names  of  Calandrino  and  his  companions  to  tell  you  another, 
which  I  believe  you  will  find  to  your  liking. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  to  you  who  Calandrino,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  were,  for  you  have  heard  enough  on 
that  score  in  the  earlier  tale.  So  I  shall  omit  the  preliminaries,  and  tell  you  that  Calandrino  had  a  little  farm  not  far  from 
Florence,  which  he  had  received  from  his  wife  by  way  of  a  dowry.  Among  the  other  things  he  acquired  from  this  farm, 
every  year  he  used  to  obtain  a  pig  there,  and  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  go  to  the  country  in  December  with  his  wife, 
slaughter  the  pig,  and  have  it  salted. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  year,  when  Calandrino’s  wife  was  not  feeling  very  well,  he  went  to  the  farm  by  himself 
to  slaughter  the  pig.  And  when  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  heard  about  this,  knowing  that  his  wife  was  remaining  behind, 
they  went  to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  a  priest,  who  was  a  very  great  friend  of  theirs  and  lived  near  Calandrino’s  farm. 

Calandrino  had  slaughtered  the  pig  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  they  arrived,  and  on  seeing  them  with  the  priest, 
he  called  out  to  them,  saying: 

‘I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome,  my  friends.  Come  along  inside,  and  I’ll  show  you  what  an  excellent  farmer  I  am.’  And 
having  taken  them  into  the  farmhouse,  he  showed  them  the  pig. 

It  was  a  very  fine  pig,  as  they  could  see  for  themselves,  and  when  they  learnt  from  Calandrino  that  he  intended  to  salt 
it  and  take  it  back  to  his  family,  Bruno  said: 

‘You  must  be  out  of  your  mind!  Why  not  sell  it,  so  that  we  can  all  have  a  good  time  on  the  proceeds?  You  can  always 
tell  your  wife  it’s  been  stolen.’ 

‘Not  a  chance,’  said  Calandrino.  ‘She  wouldn’t  believe  me,  and  she’d  kick  me  out  of  the  house.  Now,  stop  pestering 
me,  because  I  shall  never  do  anything  of  the  sort.’ 

They  argued  with  him  at  great  length,  but  it  was  no  use.  And  after  Calandrino  had  invited  them  to  stay  for  supper 
with  so  reluctant  an  air  that  they  decided  not  to  accept,  they  all  took  their  leave  of  him. 

After  leaving  Calandrino,  Bruno  said  to  Buffalmacco: 

‘Why  don’t  we  steal  that  pig  of  his  tonight?’ 

‘But  how  are  we  to  do  that?’  said  Buffalmacco. 

‘I’ve  already  thought  of  a  good  way  to  do  it,’  said  Bruno,  ‘provided  that  he  doesn’t  move  it  to  some  other  place.’ 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Buffalmacco,  ‘let’s  do  it.  After  all,  why  not?  And  when  the  deed  is  done,  you  and  I,  and  our  friend 
the  priest  here,  will  all  make  merry  together.’ 

The  priest  was  very  much  in  favour  of  this  idea,  and  so  Bruno  said: 

‘This  thing  calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  finesse.  Now  you  know,  Buffalmacco,  don’t  you,  that  Calandrino  is  a  mean 
sort  of  fellow,  who’s  very  fond  of  drinking  when  other  people  pay.  So  let’s  go  and  take  him  to  the  tavern,  where  the  priest 
can  pretend  to  play  the  host  to  the  rest  of  us  and  pay  for  all  the  drinks.  When  he  sees  that  he  has  nothing  to  pay, 
Calandrino  will  drink  himself  into  a  stupor,  and  then  the  rest  will  be  plain  sailing  because  there’s  no  one  else  staying  at 
the  house.’ 


Everything  turned  out  as  Bruno  had  predicted.  When  Calandrino  saw  that  the  priest  would  not  allow  him  to  pay,  he 
began  to  drink  like  a  fish,  and  quaffed  a  great  deal  more  than  he  needed  to  make  him  drunk.  By  the  time  he  left  the 
tavern,  it  was  already  very  late,  and  not  wishing  to  eat  any  supper,  he  staggered  off  home  and  went  to  bed,  thinking  he 
had  bolted  the  door  whereas  in  fact  he  had  left  it  wide  open. 

Buffalmacco  and  Bruno  went  and  had  supper  with  the  priest,  and  when  the  meal  was  over  they  stealthily  made  their 
way  to  Caland-rino’s  house,  taking  with  them  certain  implements  so  that  they  could  break  in  at  the  spot  that  Bruno  had 
decided  on  earlier  in  the  day.  On  finding  the  door  open,  however,  they  walked  in,  collected  the  pig,  and  carted  it  off  to 
the  priest’s  house,  where  they  stowed  it  away  and  went  off  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  having  slept  off  the  effects  of  the  wine,  Calandrino  got  up  and  went  downstairs  to  find  that  his  pig  had 
gone  and  the  door  was  open.  So  he  went  round  asking  various  people  whether  they  knew  who  had  taken  the  pig,  and 
being  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it,  he  began  to  make  a  great  outcry,  shouting:  ‘Alas!  Woe  is  me!  Somebody’s  stolen  my 
Pig!’ 

Meanwhile,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  got  up  and  went  round  to  Calandrino’s  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  pig. 
And  no  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  them  than  he  called  out  to  them,  almost  in  tears,  saying: 

‘Alas,  my  friends,  somebody’s  stolen  my  pig.’ 

Bruno  then  went  up  to  him,  and,  speaking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  he  said: 

‘Fancy  that!  So  you’ve  had  a  bit  of  sense  at  last,  have  you?’ 

‘Pah!’  exclaimed  Calandrino.  ‘I’m  telling  you  the  gospel  truth.’ 

‘That’s  the  way,’  said  Bruno.  ‘Go  on  shouting  like  that,  so  that  people  will  think  it’s  really  happened.’ 

Whereupon  Calandrino  began  to  shout  even  louder,  saying: 

‘God’s  body,  man,  I  tell  you  it’s  been  stolen,  it  really  has.’ 

‘Excellent,  excellent,’  said  Bruno.  ‘Keep  it  up,  give  the  thing  plenty  of  voice  and  make  yourself  heard,  so  as  to  make  it 
sound  convincing.’ 

‘You’ll  drive  me  to  perdition  in  a  minute,’  said  Calandrino.  ‘Do  I  have  to  hang  myself  by  the  neck  before  I  can 
convince  you  that  it  really  has  been  stolen?’ 

‘Get  away  with  you!’  said  Bruno.  ‘How  can  that  be,  when  I  saw  it  there  myself  only  yesterday?  Are  you  trying  to  make 
me  believe  it’s  flown  away?’ 

‘It’s  gone,  I  tell  you,’  said  Calandrino. 

‘Go  on,’  said  Bruno,  ‘you’re  joking.’ 

‘I  swear  to  you  I’m  telling  the  truth,’  said  Calandrino.  ‘What  am  I  to  do  now?  I  can’t  go  back  home  without  the  pig.  My 
wife  will  never  believe  me,  but  even  if  she  does,  she’ll  make  my  life  a  misery  for  the  next  twelve  months.’ 

‘Upon  my  soul,’  said  Bruno,  ‘it’s  a  serious  business,  if  you’re  speaking  the  truth.  But  as  you  know,  Calandrino,  I  was 
telling  you  only  yesterday  that  you  ought  to  say  this.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  think  that  you  were  fooling  your  wife  and  us  too 
at  the  same  time.’ 

Calandrino  protested  loudly,  saying: 

‘Ah!  why  are  you  so  intent  on  driving  me  to  despair  and  provoking  me  to  curse  God  and  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven?  I  tell 
you  the  pig  was  stolen  from  me  during  the  night.’ 

‘If  that’s  the  case,’  said  Buffalmacco,  ‘we’ll  have  to  see  if  we  can  find  some  way  of  getting  it  back.’ 

‘How  are  we  to  do  that?’  asked  Calandrino. 

So  Buffalmacco  said: 

‘Whoever  took  your  pig,  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  he  didn’t  come  all  the  way  from  India  to  do  it.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  your  neighbours.  So  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  them  all  together  so  that  I  can  give  them  the  bread  and  cheese 


test,1  and  we’ll  soon  see  who’s  got  it.’ 

‘Oh,  yes,’  said  Bruno,  ‘your  bread  and  cheese  will  work  miracles,  I’m  sure,  on  some  of  the  fine  folk  who  live  around 
here.  It’s  quite  obvious  that  one  of  them  has  the  pig.  They’d  guess  what  we  were  up  to,  and  stay  away.’ 

‘What’s  to  be  done,  then?’  asked  Buffalmacco. 

‘What  we  ought  to  do,’  Bruno  replied,  ‘is  to  use  the  best  ginger  sweets  we  can  get  hold  of,  along  with  some  fine 
Vernaccia  wine,  and  invite  them  round  for  a  drink.  They  wouldn’t  suspect  anything,  and  they’d  all  turn  up.  And  it’s  just 
as  easy  to  bless  ginger  sweets  as  it  is  to  bless  bread  and  cheese.’ 

‘You  certainly  have  a  point  there,’  said  Buffalmacco.  ‘What  do  you  say,  Calandrino?  Shall  we  give  it  a  try?’ 

‘Of  course,’  said  Calandrino.  ‘Let’s  do  that,  for  the  love  of  God.  If  only  I  could  find  out  who  took  it,  I  shouldn’t  feel  half 
so  miserable  about  it!’ 

‘That’s  settled  then,’  said  Bruno.  ‘Now  I’d  be  quite  willing  to  go  to  Florence  and  get  these  things  for  you,  if  you’ll  give 
me  the  money.’ 

Calandrino  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had,  which  amounted  to  about  forty  pence,  and  so  Bruno  went  to  Florence  and 
called  on  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  an  apothecary.  Having  bought  a  pound  of  the  best  ginger  sweets  he  had  in  stock,  he  got 
him  to  make  two  special  ones,  consisting  of  dog  ginger2  seasoned  with  fresh  hepatic  aloes;  then  he  had  these  coated  with 
sugar,  like  the  rest,  and  so  as  not  to  lose  them  or  confuse  them  with  the  others,  he  had  a  tiny  mark  put  on  them  which 
enabled  him  to  recognize  them  without  any  difficulty.  And  having  bought  a  flask  of  fine  Vernaccia,  he  returned  to 
Calandrino’s  place  in  the  country,  and  said  to  him: 

‘See  to  it  that  you  invite  all  the  people  you  suspect  to  come  and  drink  with  you  tomorrow  morning.  It’s  a  holiday,  so 
they’ll  all  come  readily  enough.  Tonight,  along  with  Buffalmacco,  I  shall  cast  a  spell  on  the  sweets,  and  bring  them  round 
to  your  house  first  thing  tomorrow  morning.  I  shall  hand  the  sweets  out  myself,  to  save  you  the  trouble,  and  I  shall 
pronounce  all  the  right  words  and  do  all  the  right  things.’ 

Calandrino  issued  the  invitations,  and  next  morning  a  goodly  crowd  of  people  assembled  round  the  elm  in  front  of  the 
church,  of  whom  some  were  farmworkers  and  others  were  young  Florentines  who  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  country. 
Then  along  came  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  with  the  box  of  sweets  and  the  flask  of  wine,  and  having  got  them  to  stand  in  a 
circle,  Bruno  made  the  following  announcement: 

‘Gentlemen,  I  must  explain  to  you  why  you  are  here,  so  that  if  you  should  take  offence  at  anything  that  happens,  you 
won’t  go  and  blame  it  on  me.  The  night  before  last,  Calandrino,  who  is  here  among  us,  was  robbed  of  a  fine  fat  pig,  and 
he  can’t  find  out  who  has  taken  it.  And  since  it  could  only  have  been  taken  by  one  of  the  people  here,  he  wants  to 
discover  who  it  was  by  offering,  to  each  of  you  in  turn,  one  of  these  sweets  to  eat,  together  with  a  drink  of  this  wine.  I 
should  explain  to  you  right  away  that  whoever  has  taken  the  pig  will  be  unable  to  swallow  the  sweet  -  in  fact,  he  will 
find  it  more  bitter  than  poison,  and  spit  it  out.  So  before  he  is  put  to  so  much  shame  in  the  presence  of  all  these  people, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  person  responsible  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  priest,  and  I  can  call  the  whole 
thing  off.’ 

All  of  them  were  only  too  eager  to  eat  one  of  the  sweets,  and  so  Bruno,  having  lined  them  up  with  Calandrino  in  the 
middle,  started  from  one  end  and  began  to  hand  one  out  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  When  he  came  to  Calandrino,  he  picked 
up  one  of  the  sweets  of  the  canine  variety  and  placed  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Calandrino  promptly  tossed  it  into  his 
mouth  and  began  to  chew  on  it,  but  no  sooner  did  his  tongue  come  into  contact  with  the  aloe  than,  finding  the  bitter 
taste  quite  intolerable,  he  spat  it  out  again. 

They  were  all  keeping  a  close  watch  on  one  another  to  see  who  was  going  to  spit  out  his  sweet,  and  Bruno,  who  still 
had  several  more  to  distribute,  carried  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened  until  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  saying: 

‘Hey,  Calandrino,  what’s  the  meaning  of  this?’  Turning  quickly  round,  and  seeing  that  Calandrino  had  spat  his  out,  he 
said: 


‘Wait  a  minute!  Perhaps  he  spat  it  out  for  some  other  reason.  Here,  take  another!’  And  picking  up  the  second  one,  he 
thrust  it  into  Calandrino’s  mouth  before  proceeding  to  hand  out  the  ones  he  had  left. 

Bitter  as  Calandrino  had  found  the  first,  the  second  seemed  a  great  deal  more  so,  but  being  ashamed  to  spit  it  out,  he 
kept  it  in  his  mouth  for  a  while.  As  he  chewed  away  at  it,  tears  as  big  as  hazelnuts  began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks  until 
eventually,  being  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he  spat  it  out  like  the  first. 

Buffalmacco  was  meanwhile  handing  out  drinks  all  round,  with  the  assistance  of  Bruno.  And  when,  along  with  all  the 
others,  they  observed  what  had  happened,  everyone  declared  that  Calandrino  had  obviously  stolen  the  pig  himself,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  who  gave  him  a  severe  scolding  about  it. 

However,  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  leaving  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  alone  with  Calandrino,  Buffalmacco  turned 
to  him  and  said: 

‘I  was  convinced  all  along  that  you  were  the  one  who  had  taken  it.  You  were  just  pretending  to  us  that  it  had  been 
stolen  so  that  you  wouldn’t  have  to  buy  us  a  few  drinks  out  of  the  proceeds.’ 

Calandrino,  who  still  had  the  bitter  taste  of  the  aloe  in  his  mouth,  swore  to  them  that  he  had  not  taken  the  pig,  but 
Buffalmacco  said: 

‘Own  up,  man,  how  much  did  it  fetch?  Six  florins?’ 

Calandrino  was  by  now  on  the  brink  of  despair,  but  Bruno  said: 

‘You  might  as  well  know,  Calandrino,  that  one  of  the  fellows  we  were  drinking  and  eating  with  this  morning  told  me 
that  you  had  a  girl  up  here,  that  you  kept  her  for  your  pleasure  and  gave  her  all  the  little  titbits  that  came  your  way,  and 
that  he  was  quite  certain  you  had  sent  her  this  pig  of  yours.  You’ve  become  quite  an  expert  at  fooling  people,  haven’t 
you?  Remember  the  time  you  took  us  along  the  Mugnone?3  There  we  were,  collecting  those  black  stones,  and  as  soon  as 
you’d  got  us  stranded  up  the  creek  without  a  paddle,  you  cleared  off  home,  and  then  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  you’d 
found  the  thing.  And  now  that  you’ve  given  away  the  pig,  or  sold  it  rather,  you  think  you  can  persuade  us,  by  uttering  a 
few  oaths,  that  it’s  been  stolen.  But  you  can’t  fool  us  any  more:  we’ve  cottoned  on  to  these  tricks  of  yours.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that’s  why  we  took  so  much  trouble  with  the  spell  we  cast  on  the  sweets;  and  unless  you  give  us  two  brace  of  capons 
for  our  pains,  we  intend  to  tell  Monna  Tessa  the  whole  story.’ 

Seeing  that  they  refused  to  believe  him,  and  thinking  that  he  had  enough  trouble  on  his  hands  without  letting  himself 
in  for  a  diatribe  from  his  wife,  Calandrino  gave  them  the  two  brace  of  capons.  And  after  they  had  salted  the  pig,  they 
carried  their  spoils  back  to  Florence  with  them,  leaving  Calandrino  to  scratch  his  head  and  rue  his  losses. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


A  scholar  falls  in  love  with  a  widow,  who,  being  in  love  with  someone  else,  causes  him  to  spend  a  winter’s  night  waiting  for  her  in 
the  snow.  But  on  a  later  occasion,  as  a  result  of  following  his  advice,  she  is  forced  to  spend  a  whole  day,  in  mid  July,  at  the  top  of 
a  tower,  where,  being  completely  naked,  she  is  exposed  to  the  flies  and  the  gadflies  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Though  the  ladies  shook  with  laughter  over  the  hapless  Calandrino,  they  would  have  laughed  even  more  if  the  people 
who  had  stolen  his  pig  had  not  relieved  him  also  of  his  capons,  which  made  them  feel  sorry  for  him.  However,  the  story 
having  come  to  an  end,  the  queen  called  upon  Pampinea  to  tell  hers,  and  she  began  forthwith,  as  follows: 

Dearest  ladies,  one  cunning  deed  is  often  capped  by  another,  and  hence  it  is  unwise  to  take  a  delight  in  deceiving 
others.  Many  of  the  stories  already  narrated  have  caused  us  to  laugh  a  great  deal  over  tricks  that  people  have  played  on 
each  other,  but  in  no  case  have  we  heard  of  the  victim  avenging  himself.  I  therefore  propose  to  enlist  your  sympathy  for 
an  act  of  just  retribution  that  was  dealt  to  a  fellow  townswoman  of  ours,  who  very  nearly  lost  her  life  when  she  was  hoist 
with  her  own  petard.  Nor  will  it  be  unprofitable  for  you  to  hear  this  tale,  for  it  will  teach  you  to  think  twice  before 
playing  tricks  on  people,  which  is  always  a  sensible  precaution. 

Not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  Florence  a  young  woman  called  Elena,  who  was  fair  of  body,  proud  of  spirit,  very 
gently  bred,  and  reasonably  well  endowed  with  Fortune’s  blessings.  When  her  husband  died  prematurely,  leaving  her  a 
widow,1  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  remarry,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  handsome  and  charming 
young  man  of  her  own  choosing.  And  now  that  she  was  free  from  all  other  cares,  she  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
maidservant  whom  she  greatly  trusted,  in  passing  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  his  arms,  to  the  wondrous  delight  of  both 
parties. 

Now  it  happened  that  around  that  time,  a  young  nobleman  of  our  city  called  Rinieri,2  having  spent  some  years 
studying  in  Paris  with  the  purpose,  not  of  selling  his  knowledge  for  gain  as  many  people  do,  but  of  learning  the  reasons 
and  causes  of  things  (a  most  fitting  pursuit  for  any  gentleman),  returned  from  Paris  to  Florence.  There  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  nobility  and  his  learning,  and  he  led  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  more  keen  a  man’s  awareness  of  life’s  profundities,  the  more  vulnerable  he  is  to  the 
forces  of  Love,  and  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  this  Rinieri.  For  one  day,  being  in  need  of  a  little  diversion,  he  went  to  a 
banquet,  where  his  eyes  came  to  rest  upon  this  young  woman,  Elena,  who  was  dressed  (as  our  widows  usually  are)  in 
black,  and  seemed  to  him  the  loveliest  and  most  fascinating  woman  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought  to  himself  that  the  man 
to  whom  God  should  grant  the  favour  of  holding  her  naked  in  his  arms  could  truly  claim  that  he  was  in  Paradise.  And 
having  stolen  many  a  cautious  glance  at  the  lady,  knowing  that  so  great  and  precious  a  prize  could  not  be  won  without 
considerable  effort,  he  firmly  resolved  to  devote  all  his  care  and  attention  to  pleasing  the  lady,  so  that  he  might  win  her 
love  and  savour  her  manifest  beauty  to  the  full. 

The  young  woman,  who  was  her  own  greatest  admirer,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  but  darted  coy  glances  in  every  direction  and  swiftly  singled  out  those  men  who  were  showing  an  interest  in  her. 
And  on  catching  sight  of  Rinieri,  she  laughed  to  herself  and  thought:  ‘I  shan’t  have  wasted  my  time  in  coming  here  today, 
for  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I’m  about  to  lead  a  simpleton  by  the  nose.’  She  then  began  to  look  at  him  every  so  often  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  did  her  utmost  to  make  it  appear  that  she  took  an  interest  in  him,  being  of  the  opinion,  in  any 
case,  that  the  more  men  she  could  entice  and  conquer  with  her  charms,  the  more  highly  would  her  beauty  be  prized, 
especially  by  the  young  man  on  whom,  along  with  her  love,  she  had  bestowed  it. 

The  learned  scholar,  setting  all  philosophical  meditations  aside,  filled  his  mind  exclusively  with  thoughts  of  the  lady; 
and  thinking  it  would  please  her,  he  discovered  where  she  lived  and  began  to  walk  past  her  house  at  frequent  intervals, 
inventing  various  pretexts  for  passing  that  way.  For  the  reason  already  mentioned,  this  greatly  encouraged  the  lady’s 
vanity,  and  she  pretended  to  be  very  flattered.  And  so  at  the  first  opportunity  the  scholar  made  friends  with  her 
maidservant,  declared  his  love  for  the  lady,  and  begged  her  to  use  her  influence  with  her  mistress  so  that  he  might  win 


her  favours. 

The  maid  promised  him  the  moon  and  reported  their  conversation  to  her  mistress,  who  laughed  so  much  that  she 
nearly  died.  And  she  said: 

‘I  wonder  where  he’s  left  all  that  wisdom  that  he  brought  back  with  him  from  Paris?  But  never  mind,  let’s  give  him 
what  he’s  looking  for.  Next  time  he  speaks  to  you,  tell  him  that  I  love  him  far  more  than  he  loves  me;  but  tell  him  that  I 
have  to  protect  my  honour,  so  that  I  may  hold  up  my  head  in  the  company  of  other  women.  And  if  he’s  as  wise  a  man  as 
they  say  he  is,  this  ought  to  make  him  think  more  highly  of  me.’ 

Ah,  what  a  poor,  misguided  wretch  she  must  have  been,  dear  ladies,  to  suppose  that  she  could  get  the  better  of  a 
scholar! 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  the  maid  having  delivered  the  lady’s  message,  the  scholar,  overjoyed,  proceeded  to 
entreat  her  with  greater  warmth  than  before,  writing  letters  to  her  and  sending  her  presents,  all  of  which  she  accepted. 
But  the  only  answers  he  received  were  couched  in  the  vaguest  of  terms;  and  in  this  fashion  she  toyed  with  him  for  some 
little  time. 

She  meanwhile  gave  a  full  account  of  the  affair  to  her  lover,  who  took  it  rather  amiss  and  displayed  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy.  And  so  at  length,  in  order  to  show  him  that  his  jealousy  was  misconceived,  she  sent  her  maid  to  the  scholar, 
who  was  bombarding  her  with  entreaties,  to  tell  him  on  her  behalf  that  albeit  since  the  day  he  had  first  declared  his  love, 
she  had  not  had  a  single  opportunity  to  grant  his  desires,  she  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  forgather  with  him  in  the 
immediate  future,  during  Christmastide.  If,  therefore,  he  would  like  to  come  to  the  courtyard  of  her  house  after  dark  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  after  Christmas,  she  would  meet  him  there  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  could. 

The  scholar  was  the  happiest  man  in  Christendom,  and  having  gone  to  her  house  at  the  time  she  had  specified,  he  was 
taken  by  the  maid  to  a  courtyard,  where  he  was  locked  in  and  began  to  wait  for  the  lady. 

Earlier  that  evening,  the  lady  had  invited  her  lover  to  the  house,  and  after  they  had  supped  merrily  together,  she  told 
him  what  she  was  proposing  to  do  that  night,  adding: 

‘And  you’ll  be  able  to  see  exactly  how  much  I  love  this  fellow,  whom  you  were  foolish  enough  to  regard  as  your  rival.’ 

These  words  brought  great  joy  to  the  heart  of  her  lover,  who  was  impatient  to  see  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  earlier  in  the  day  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  it  lay  thick  all  over  the  place,  so 
before  the  scholar  had  spent  much  time  in  the  courtyard,  he  began  to  feel  distinctly  chilly.  But  since  he  was  expecting 
relief  at  any  moment,  he  suffered  it  all  in  patience. 

After  a  while,  the  lady  said  to  her  lover: 

‘Let’s  go  and  spy  on  this  precious  rival  of  yours  from  the  little  window  in  the  bedroom,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say  to 
the  maid.  I  have  just  sent  her  down  to  have  a  few  words  with  him.’ 

So  off  they  went  to  the  bedroom,  from  which  they  could  look  down  on  the  courtyard  without  being  seen,  and  they 
heard  the  maid  addressing  the  scholar  from  another  window. 

‘Rinieri,’  she  said,  ‘my  mistress  is  positively  at  her  wits’  end,  for  one  of  her  brothers  called  on  her  this  evening  and 
kept  her  talking  for  ages,  after  which  he  insisted  on  staying  for  supper,  and  he  still  hasn’t  left,  though  I  think  he’ll  be 
going  quite  soon.  This  explains  why  she  hasn’t  been  able  to  come  to  you;  but  she’ll  be  down  in  a  moment,  and  begs  you 
not  to  be  angry  with  her  for  having  to  wait  so  long.’ 

Thinking  the  maid’s  story  was  true,  the  scholar  replied: 

‘Tell  my  lady  that  she  is  not  to  worry  on  my  account  until  it  is  convenient  for  her  to  come.  But  tell  her  to  come  as 
soon  as  she  can.’ 

The  maid  closed  the  window  and  retired  to  bed,  whereupon  the  lady  said  to  her  lover: 

‘What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  dearest?  Do  you  think  I’d  keep  him  out  there  freezing  to  death  if  I  cared  for  him,  as  you 


suspect?’ 

Her  lover’s  doubts  were  by  now  almost  totally  dispelled,  and  she  got  into  bed  with  him,  where  they  disported 
themselves  merrily  and  rapturously  for  hours  on  end,  laughing  and  making  fun  of  the  hapless  scholar. 

The  scholar  was  walking  up  and  down  the  courtyard  to  keep  himself  warm,  and  since  there  was  nowhere  for  him  to  sit 
down  or  take  shelter,  he  kept  cursing  the  lady’s  brother  for  tarrying  so  long  with  her.  Whenever  he  heard  a  sound,  he 
thought  it  must  be  the  lady  opening  a  door  to  let  him  in,  but  his  hopes  were  dashed  every  time. 

After  cavorting  with  her  lover  till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  the  lady  said: 

‘What  do  you  think  of  this  scholar,  my  darling?  Which  would  you  say  was  the  greater:  his  wisdom,  or  my  love  for 
him?  Will  the  cold  I  am  causing  him  to  suffer  dispel  the  coldness  that  entered  your  heart  when  I  spoke  of  him  in  jest  to 
you  the  other  day?’ 

‘But  of  course,  my  precious,’  replied  the  lover.  ‘Now  I  can  see  quite  clearly  that  you  care  for  me  as  deeply  as  I  care  for 
you,  who  are  the  true  source  of  my  well-being,  my  repose  and  my  delight,  and  the  haven  of  all  my  desires.’ 

‘Then  give  me  a  thousand  kisses  at  least,’  said  the  lady,  ‘so  that  I  may  see  whether  you  are  telling  me  the  truth.’ 
Whereupon,  clasping  her  firmly  to  his  bosom,  her  lover  kissed  her,  not  a  thousand  times,  but  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  But  after  they  had  billed  and  cooed  in  this  fashion  for  a  while,  the  lady  said: 

‘Come,  let’s  get  up  and  see  whether  those  flames,  in  which  this  weird  lover  of  mine  was  always  claiming  to  be 
consumed,  show  any  sign  of  abating.’ 

They  accordingly  got  up  and  returned  once  more  to  the  window  and  on  looking  down  into  the  yard,  they  saw  the 
scholar  performing  a  sort  of  eightsome  reel  in  the  snow,  for  which  the  sound  of  his  chattering  teeth  provided  the  backing. 
And  because  of  the  extreme  cold,  he  was  moving  his  feet  at  such  a  furious  pace  that  they  had  never  seen  a  dance  to 
compare  with  it. 

‘What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  sweetheart?’  said  the  lady.  ‘Don’t  you  think  it  clever  of  me  to  make  men  dance  without 
the  aid  of  trumpets  or  bagpipes?’ 

‘I  do  indeed,  my  darling,’  replied  her  lover,  shaking  with  laughter. 

Then  the  lady  said: 

‘Let’s  go  down  to  the  door  leading  into  the  courtyard.  You  keep  quiet  while  I  talk  to  him,  and  we’ll  hear  what  he  has 
to  say.  Perhaps  it  will  be  just  as  funny  as  it  is  to  stand  here  and  watch  him.’ 

And  so,  having  tiptoed  out  of  the  bedroom,  they  crept  downstairs  to  the  countryard-door,  and  without  opening  it  by 
so  much  as  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  lady  called  out  to  the  scholar  in  a  low  voice,  through  a  tiny  crack  in  die  door. 

On  hearing  her  summons,  the  scholar  gave  thanks  to  God,  wrongly  concluding  that  she  was  about  to  let  him  in.  And 
walking  across  to  the  door,  he  said: 

‘Here  I  am,  my  lady.  Open  up  for  the  love  of  God,  for  I’m  freezing  to  death.’ 

‘Ah  yes,  you  must  be  very  cold,’  said  the  lady.  ‘But  can  it  really  be  so  chilly  as  all  that  out  there,  simply  because  it’s 
been  snowing  a  little?  It  snows  a  great  deal  harder  in  Paris,  or  so  I’ve  been  told.  I  can’t  let  you  in  at  present,  because  this 
accursed  brother  of  mine,  who  came  to  supper  with  me  yesterday  evening,  still  hasn’t  gone.  However,  he’ll  be  going  soon, 
and  when  he  does,  I’ll  come  and  let  you  in  right  away.  I  had  an  awful  job  to  tear  myself  away  from  him  just  now,  so  that 
I  could  come  and  encourage  you  not  to  take  offence  over  having  to  wait.’ 

‘But,  madam,’  said  the  scholar,  ‘I  implore  you  for  the  love  of  God  to  let  me  in,  so  that  I  can  take  shelter,  for  there  was 
never  such  a  heavy  fall  of  of  snow  as  this,  and  it’s  still  coming  down.  Once  you’ve  let  me  in,  I’ll  wait  as  long  as  you 
please.’ 

‘Alas,  my  dearest,  I  can’t  do  that,’  said  the  lady.  ‘This  door  makes  such  a  din  when  it’s  opened  that  my  brother  would 
be  sure  to  hear  it.  But  I’ll  see  if  I  can  persuade  him  to  go  away  now,  and  then  I’ll  come  back  to  let  you  in.’ 


‘Go  quickly  then,’  said  the  scholar.  ‘And  I  beg  you  to  make  sure  there’s  a  nice  big  fire,  so  that  I  can  warm  myself  up 
when  I  come  in.  I’m  so  cold  that  I  scarcely  have  any  feeling  left  in  my  body.’ 

‘I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be  possible,’  said  die  lady.  ‘You  always  claim  in  your  letters  that  you  are  burning  all  over 
because  of  your  love  for  me.  But  it’s  clear  to  me  now  that  you  must  have  been  joking.  However,  I  must  go  now.  Wait 
here,  and  keep  your  fingers  crossed.’ 

The  lady’s  lover,  having  heard  every  syllable,  was  mightily  pleased,  and  returned  with  his  mistress  to  bed,  where  they 
slept  very  little,  but  spent  virtually  the  entire  night  disporting  themselves  and  making  fun  of  the  unfortunate  scholar. 

Perceiving  that  he  had  been  duped,  the  scholar,  whose  teeth  were  chattering  so  vigorously  that  he  seemed  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  stork,3  tried  the  door  several  times  to  see  whether  it  would  open,  and  searched  all  round  the  courtyard 
for  some  other  way  out.  But  finding  none,  he  paced  to  and  fro  like  a  lion  in  a  cage,  cursing  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  perfidy  of  the  lady,  the  inordinate  length  of  the  night,  and  his  own  stupidity.  So  indignant  did  he  feel  about  the  way 
he  had  been  treated  by  the  lady  that  his  fervent  and  longstanding  love  was  transformed  into  savage  and  bitter  hatred,  and 
his  mind  dwelt  on  various  elaborate  schemes  for  securing  his  revenge,  which  he  now  desired  far  more  ardently  than  he 
had  formerly  yearned  to  hold  her  in  his  arms. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  night  would  never  end,  but  eventually  the  dawn  began  to  appear,  and  the  maidservant, 
following  the  instructions  of  her  mistress,  came  down  to  open  the  courtyard  gate.  Pretending  to  be  very  sorry  for  him,  she 
said: 

‘A  curse  on  that  brother  of  hers  for  coming  here  yesterday  evening.  He’s  kept  us  in  suspense  the  entire  night,  and 
frozen  you  to  the  marrow.  But  you  know  how  it  is!  Don’t  be  disheartened,  try  again  some  other  night,  and  perhaps  you’ll 
have  better  luck.  My  mistress  is  heartbroken  that  this  should  have  happened,  she  really  is.’ 

Though  seething  with  indignation,  the  scholar  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  menaces  simply  forearm  the  person  who 
is  threatened,  and  so,  swallowing  all  the  resentment  that  was  striving  within  him  for  an  outlet,  he  said  to  her  in  a  quiet 
voice,  without  betraying  the  slightest  hint  of  his  anger: 

‘To  be  honest,  it  was  the  worst  night  I  have  ever  spent,  but  I  could  see  that  the  lady  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  for  she 
was  so  concerned  about  me  that  she  came  down  in  person  to  apologize  and  offer  me  her  sympathy.  And  as  you  say, 
perhaps  I  shall  have  better  luck  some  other  night.  So  fare  you  well,  and  commend  me  to  your  mistress.’ 

Paralysed  in  every  limb  and  every  joint,  he  returned  as  best  he  could  to  his  own  house,  where,  feeling  utterly 
exhausted,  he  flung  himself  on  to  his  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Some  time  later,  he  woke  up  to  find  that  he  could  scarcely 
move  his  arms  or  his  legs,  and  having  sent  for  physicians  and  told  them  about  the  chilling  he  had  suffered,  he  placed 
himself  under  their  care. 

Though  the  physicians  applied  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  remedies  they  could  devise,  it  was  some  little  time 
before  they  managed  to  restore  his  circulation  and  straighten  out  his  limbs,  and  but  for  his  relative  youth  and  the  advent 
of  milder  weather,  he  would  never  have  recovered  at  all.  However,  having  regained  his  health  and  vigour,  he  suppressed 
his  hatred  of  the  widow  and  pretended  to  be  far  more  enamoured  of  her  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Now,  after  a  certain  amount  of  time  had  elapsed,  Fortune  supplied  the  scholar  with  a  chance  to  gratify  his  longing  for 
revenge.  For  the  young  man  who  was  the  object  of  the  widow’s  affection,  paying  no  heed  whatever  to  the  love  that  she 
bore  him,  fell  in  love  with  another  woman  and  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her,  so  that  she  pined  away  in 
tears  and  bitter  lamentations.  But  her  maid,  feeling  very  sorry  for  her  and  finding  no  way  of  assuaging  the  grief  that  had 
seized  her  mistress  in  the  loss  of  her  lover,  conceived  the  foolish  idea  that  the  young  man  might  be  persuaded  to  return  to 
his  former  love  by  the  application  of  some  form  of  magic.  And  since  she  supposed  that  the  scholar,  whom  she  regularly 
caught  sight  of  in  the  neighbourhood  as  he  passed  by  the  house  in  his  usual  fashion,  must  be  a  great  expert  in  the  art  of 
magic,  she  broached  the  idea  to  her  mistress. 

The  lady  was  not  very  intelligent,  and  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  if  the  scholar  had  known  anything  about  magic  he 


would  have  used  it  on  his  own  behalf.  She  therefore  took  the  maid’s  suggestion  seriously,  and  told  her  to  go  and  find  out 
at  once  whether  he  would  do  it.  And  in  return  for  his  assistance,  she  would  promise  him  faithfully  to  give  him  whatever 
he  wanted. 

The  maid  scrupulously  delivered  the  message,  on  hearing  which  the  scholar  was  overjoyed,  and  said  to  himself:  ‘Praise 
be  to  God,  for  with  His  assistance,  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  punish  the  wicked  hussy  for  the  wrong  she  did  me  in 
exchange  for  all  the  love  I  bore  her.’  And  turning  to  the  maid,  he  said: 

‘Tell  my  lady  not  to  worry  about  this,  for  even  if  her  lover  were  in  India,  I  should  make  him  return  to  her  at  once  and 
ask  her  forgiveness  for  flouting  her  wishes.  Tell  her  that  she  has  only  to  fix  a  time  and  a  place,  and  I  shall  explain  to  her 
what  she  must  do  in  order  to  remedy  matters.  And  do  please  give  her  my  kindest  regards.’ 

The  maid  took  his  answer  to  her  mistress,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  in  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia, 
near  the  Prato  gate. 

So  there  they  met,  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  as  they  conversed  alone  together,  quite  forgetting  that  this  was  the 
man  she  had  almost  conveyed  to  his  death,  she  freely  poured  out  all  her  troubles,  told  him  what  she  desired,  and  begged 
him  to  come  to  her  rescue,  whereupon  the  scholar  said: 

‘Madam,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  magic  was  one  of  the  subjects  I  studied  in  Paris.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  learned  all 
there  is  to  know  about  it,  but  since  it  is  most  distasteful  to  God,  I  made  a  vow  never  to  practise  it,  either  for  my  own  or 
anyone  else’s  benefit.  However,  my  love  for  you  is  so  intense  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  refuse  you  anything,  so  even  if  I 
were  to  be  consigned  to  Hell  for  this  alone,  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  since  that  is  what  you  want  of  me.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
warn  you  that  this  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  achieve  than  perhaps  you  imagine,  especially  when  a  woman  wishes  to 
regain  the  love  of  a  man  or  vice  versa,  for  it  cannot  be  done  except  by  the  person  most  closely  involved.  Moreover  it  is 
essential  for  this  person  to  be  very  brave,  for  the  operation  must  be  carried  out  at  night  in  a  lonely  place,  with  no  other 
people  present,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  ready  to  comply  with  these  conditions.’ 

Being  more  a  slave  to  her  love  than  a  model  of  common  sense,  the  lady  replied: 

‘So  powerful  are  the  promptings  of  Love  that  I  would  do  anything  to  possess  again  the  man  who  has  so  cruelly 
forsaken  me.  But  tell  me,  why  do  I  have  to  be  brave?’ 

‘Madam,’  replied  the  scholar,  with  devilish  cunning,  ‘it  will  be  my  job  to  make  an  image,  in  tin,  of  the  man  whose  love 
you  wish  to  regain,  and  this  I  shall  send  to  you  in  due  course.  Holding  the  image  in  your  hand,  you  must  make  your  way 
all  alone,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  moon  is  well  on  the  wane,  to  a  flowing  stream,  in  which  you  must  immerse 
yourself  seven  times,  completely  naked,  after  which,  still  naked,  you  must  climb  up  a  tree  or  on  to  the  roof  of  some 
deserted  building.  Facing  towards  the  north,  with  the  image  still  in  your  hand,  you  must  repeat  seven  times  in  succession 
a  certain  formula  which  I  shall  write  down  for  you,  whereupon  you  will  be  approached  by  two  young  ladies,  as  fair  as 
you  have  ever  seen,  who  will  greet  you  amicably  and  ask  you  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  be  done.  See  that  you  explain 
your  wishes  to  them  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  make  sure  that  you  give  them  the  name  of  the  right  person. 
Once  you’ve  done  that,  they  will  go  away,  and  you’ll  be  able  to  descend  to  the  place  where  you  left  your  clothes,  put 
them  on  again,  and  return  home.  And  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  the  middle  of  the  following  night  your  lover  will 
come  to  you  in  tears,  asking  you  to  forgive  and  take  pity  on  him.  Thenceforth,  I  can  assure  you  that  he  will  never  again 
desert  you  for  another  woman.’ 

The  lady,  hanging  on  his  every  word,  was  already,  in  her  mind’s  eye,  holding  her  lover  once  again  in  her  arms,  and 
half  her  troubles  seemed  to  be  over. 

‘You  may  rest  assured,’  she  replied,  ‘that  I  shall  carry  out  your  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  I  know  the  very  place  to 
do  it,  for  I  have  a  farm  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Arno  which  is  very  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  since  we  are 
now  in  the  month  of  July  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  go  for  a  bathe.  Moreover,  I  recall  that  not  far  from  the  river  there  is  a 
small  tower,  which  is  totally  abandoned  except  for  the  fact  that  every  so  often  the  shepherds  climb  up  the  wooden  ladder 


to  a  platform  at  the  top,  in  order  to  scan  the  countryside  for  their  lost  sheep.  The  place  is  very  deserted  and  out-of-the- 
way,  and  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  I  hope  to  be  in  an  ideal  spot  to  do  all  you  require.’ 

The  scholar  knew  exactly  where  the  lady’s  property  and  the  little  tower  were  situated,  and  being  pleased  to  find  that 
things  were  working  according  to  plan,  he  said: 

‘I  was  never  in  those  parts,  madam,  and  hence  I  know  neither  the  farm  nor  the  tower  of  which  you  speak.  But  if  your 
description  is  correct,  there  couldn’t  be  a  better  place  in  the  whole  world.  When  the  time  is  ripe,  therefore,  I  shall  send 
you  the  image  and  the  magic  formula;  but  I  do  urge  you  to  remember,  once  your  wish  has  been  granted  and  you  realize 
how  well  I  have  served  you,  to  keep  the  promise  you  have  given  me.’ 

The  lady  assured  him  that  she  would  do  so  without  fail,  and  having  taken  her  leave  of  him  she  returned  to  her  house. 

Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  the  scholar  fashioned  an  image  with  certain  hieroglyphics 
upon  it,  and  wrote  down  some  nonsense  concocted  by  himself  to  serve  as  a  formula.  These  he  sent  in  due  course  to  the 
lady,  bidding  her  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  act  upon  his  instructions  on  the  very  next  night;  then  he  secretly  made  his  way 
with  a  servant  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  which  was  not  far  away  from  the  tower,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into 
effect. 

For  her  part,  the  lady  set  out  with  her  maidservant  and  went  to  the  farm.  As  soon  as  night  had  fallen,  pretending  that 
she  was  about  to  retire,  she  sent  the  maid  off  to  bed,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  she  stole  softly  out  of  the  house  and  made 
her  way  to  the  bank  of  the  Arno,  near  the  tower  of  which  she  had  spoken.  Then,  having  peered  in  every  direction  and 
listened  carefully  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  about,  she  undressed,  concealed  her  clothes  under  a  bush,  and  dipped 
herself  seven  times  in  the  river,  clutching  the  image  in  her  hand;  after  which,  still  holding  the  image,  she  made  her  way, 
naked,  towards  the  tower. 

Near  the  tower  there  was  a  clump  of  willows  and  other  trees  from  which  the  scholar,  having  concealed  himself  there 
with  his  manservant  shortly  after  dark,  had  viewed  the  whole  of  these  proceedings.  When  the  lady,  in  all  her  naked 
beauty,  was  passing  within  an  arm’s  length  of  where  he  lay  hidden,  he  could  see  her  white  form  piercing  the  shades  of 
die  night,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  her  bosom  and  the  other  parts  of  her  body,  perceiving  how  lovely  they  were  and  thinking 
to  himself  what  was  shortly  to  happen  to  them,  he  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  her.  Moreover,  being  suddenly  assailed 
by  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  which  caused  a  recumbent  part  of  his  person  to  stand,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  sally  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  seize  her  in  his  arms,  and  take  his  pleasure  of  her.  So  that,  what  with  his  pity  on  the  one  hand  and 
his  lust  on  the  other,  he  very  nearly  gave  himself  away.  But  when  he  remembered  who  he  was,  the  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  the  reason  for  it,  and  the  person  who  had  inflicted  it  upon  him,  his  indignation  was  rekindled,  dispelling  all  his 
pity  and  fleshly  desires,  and,  clinging  firmly  to  his  resolve,  he  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  way. 

Having  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  lady  turned  to  face  the  north  and  began  to  recite  the  words  given  to  her 
by  the  scholar,  who  meanwhile,  having  followed  her  into  the  tower,  had  silently  dismantled  piece  by  piece  the  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  platform  on  which  she  was  standing.  And  he  was  now  waiting  to  see  what  she  would  say  and  do. 

The  lady  repeated  the  formula  seven  times  and  began  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  two  fair  maidens,  but  she  had  so  long 
to  wait  that,  apart  from  feeling  far  more  chilly  than  she  would  have  wished,  she  was  still  there  when  the  dawn  began  to 
appear.  Feeling  somewhat  aggrieved  that  things  had  not  worked  out  as  the  scholar  had  told  her,  she  said  to  herself:  ‘I 
strongly  suspect  he  was  trying  to  give  me  a  night  like  the  one  I  provided  for  him;  but  if  that  was  his  intention,  he’s  chosen 
a  feeble  way  of  avenging  himself,  for  the  night  he  spent  was  at  least  three  times  as  long,  and  the  cold  was  far  more 
severe.’  But  as  she  had  no  desire  to  be  found  up  there  in  broad  daylight,  she  now  prepared  to  descend,  only  to  discover 
that  the  ladder  had  gone. 

She  accordingly  felt  as  though  the  world  beneath  her  feet  had  suddenly  been  taken  away,  and  fell  in  a  dead  faint  on 
the  platform  of  the  tower,  where  she  lay  for  some  time  before  recovering  her  senses.  On  coming  round,  she  began  to 
weep  and  wail  in  a  most  heartrending  fashion,  and  realizing  all  too  well  that  this  was  the  scholar’s  handiwork,  she 


repented  the  wrong  she  had  done,  as  well  as  the  excessive  trust  she  had  placed  in  someone  she  had  every  reason  to  look 
upon  as  her  enemy.  And  whilst  she  was  thus  reproaching  herself,  a  considerable  time  elapsed. 

Eventually  she  looked  all  around  her  in  search  of  some  way  to  descend,  but  being  unable  to  find  any,  she  burst  once 
more  into  tears  and  thought,  bitterly,  to  herself:  ‘Oh,  hapless  woman,  what  will  your  brothers,  your  kinsfolk,  your 
neighbours,  and  Florentine  people  in  general  have  to  say,  when  it  is  known  that  you  were  found  in  this  spot,  completely 
naked?  Your  fair  repute  will  be  seen  as  merely  an  empty  facade;  and  if  you  try  to  brazen  it  out  by  giving  some  spurious 
explanation  or  other,  you  will  be  exposed  by  this  accursed  scholar,  who  knows  all  about  your  private  affairs.  Ah,  poor 
wretch,  that  at  one  and  the  same  moment  you  should  have  lost  not  only  the  young  man  you  were  foolish  enough  to  love, 
but  your  good  name  into  the  bargain!’  And  her  anguish  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  hurling 
herself  from  the  tower  to  the  ground. 

The  sun  having  now  arisen,  however,  she  moved  a  little  closer  to  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  tower,  thinking  she  might 
see  some  youngster  driving  his  sheep  in  her  direction,  whom  she  could  send  to  fetch  her  maidservant.  But  as  she  peeped 
over  the  rim,  she  caught  sight  of  the  scholar,  who  had  just  woken  up  after  sleeping  for  a  while  under  a  bush. 

‘Good  morning,  madam,’  he  said.  ‘Have  the  young  ladies  arrived  yet?’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  lady  burst  into  tears  yet  again,  and  begged  him  to  come  inside  the  tower  so  that  she 
could  speak  to  him. 

The  scholar  very  politely  granted  her  request,  and  the  lady,  lying  face  downwards  on  the  floor  of  the  roof  in  such  a 
way  that  only  her  head  appeared  in  the  aperture,  addressed  him,  weeping  plaintively  and  saying: 

‘You  have  certainly  paid  me  back,  Rinieri,  for  the  unpleasant  night  I  caused  you  to  spend,  for  although  we  are  in  the 
month  of  July,  I  was  convinced,  not  having  any  clothes  on,  that  I  was  going  to  freeze  to  death  up  here  last  night.  But 
apart  from  this  I’ve  been  crying  so  much  over  the  trick  I  played  on  you  and  over  being  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  you,  that 
it’s  a  miracle  I  have  any  eyes  left  in  my  head.  I  therefore  implore  you,  not  for  love  of  me,  whom  you  have  no  reason  to 
love,  but  for  your  own  sake,  as  a  gentleman,  to  let  this  suffice  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  injury  I  did  you,  and  bring  me 
my  clothes  and  let  me  down.  Please  don’t  deprive  me  of  that  which  you  could  never  restore  to  me  even  if  you  wished,  in 
other  words,  my  good  name.  For  even  if  I  did  prevent  you  from  spending  one  night  with  me,  I  can  make  amends  for  it 
whenever  you  like  by  letting  you  spend  many  another  night  with  me  in  exchange  for  that  one.  Rest  content  with  what 
you  have  done.  Let  it  suffice  you,  as  a  gentleman,  to  have  succeeded  in  avenging  yourself  and  making  me  aware  of  the 
fact.  Don’t  apply  your  strength  against  a  there  woman:  the  eagle  that  conquers  a  dove  has  nothing  to  boast  about.  For  the 
love  of  God  and  the  sake  of  your  honour,  do  have  mercy  on  me.’ 

The  scholar,  indignantly  reflecting  on  the  injury  she  had  done  him,  and  perceiving  her  tears  and  her  entreaties,  was 
filled  with  pleasure  and  sorrow  at  one  and  the  same  time:  the  pleasure  of  that  revenge  which  he  had  desired  above  all 
else,  and  the  sorrow  engendered  by  his  compassionate  nature  at  the  sight  of  her  distress.  His  compassion  being  unequal, 
however,  to  his  craving  for  revenge,  he  replied: 

‘Madonna  Elena,  if  by  my  entreaties  (albeit  I  had  not  the  power  to  flavour  them  with  tears  and  honeyed  words  as  you 
do  your  own)  I  had  succeeded,  on  the  night  I  spent  freezing  to  death  in  that  snow-filled  courtyard  of  yours,  in  prevailing 
upon  you  to  shelter  me  in  any  way  at  all,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  now  to  grant  your  request.  But  since  you 
display  so  much  more  concern  now  for  your  good  name  than  you  ever  showed  in  the  past,  and  find  it  so  unpleasant  to 
stay  up  there  in  a  state  of  nudity,  why  do  you  not  direct  these  pleas  of  yours  to  the  man  in  whose  arms,  as  you  well 
remember,  you  were  pleased  to  spend  that  night,  no  less  naked  than  you  are  now,  listening  to  me  as  I  tramped  with 
chattering  teeth  through  the  snow  in  your  yard?  Why  not  ask  him  to  assist  you,  why  not  ask  him  to  bring  you  your 
clothes,  why  not  ask  him  to  set  up  the  ladder  for  you  to  descend?  Why  not  turn  to  him  to  protect  this  good  name  of 
yours,  since  it  is  for  his  sake  that  you  have  placed  it  in  jeopardy,  not  only  now  but  a  thousand  times  before? 

‘Why  do  you  not  call  to  him  to  come  and  help  you?  What  could  be  more  appropriate,  since  you  belong  to  him?  If  he 


refuses  to  help  and  protect  you,  whom  will  he  ever  help  and  protect?  Go  on,  you  silly  woman,  call  to  him,  and  see 
whether  your  love  for  him  and  your  intelligence,  combined  with  his  own,  can  save  you  from  my  stupidity.  After  all,  did 
you  not  ask  him,  when  you  were  cavorting  together,  whether  he  considered  my  stupidity  or  your  love  for  him  to  be  the 
greater?  As  for  the  generous  offer  you  made  just  now  to  grant  me  your  favours,  I  no  longer  desire  them,  and  you  couldn’t 
very  well  deny  them  to  me  if  I  did.  Save  your  nights  for  your  lover,  if  you  should  happen  to  escape  from  here  alive;  you 
and  he  are  welcome  to  them.  One  night  was  quite  enough  for  me,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  being  fooled  a  second  time. 

‘What  is  more,  by  cunningly  mincing  your  words,  you  attempt  through  flattery  to  soften  my  heart  towards  you,  calling 
me  a  gentleman,  and  quietly  trying  to  dissuade  me  from  punishing  you  for  your  wickedness,  by  appealing  to  my  better 
nature.  But  the  eyes  of  my  mind  will  not  be  clouded  now  by  your  blandishments,  as  once  they  were  by  your  perfidious 
promises.  I  know  myself  better  now  than  I  did  earlier,  for  you  taught  me  more  about  my  own  character  in  a  single  night 
than  I  ever  learned  during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Paris. 

‘But  even  supposing  I  were  a  charitable  man,  you  are  not  the  sort  of  woman  who  deserves  to  be  treated  with  charity. 
For  a  savage  beast  of  your  sort,  death  is  the  only  fit  punishment,  the  only  just  revenge,  though  admittedly,  had  I  been 
dealing  with  a  human  being,  I  should  already  have  done  enough.  So  whilst  I  am  not  an  eagle,  yet,  knowing  that  you  are 
not  a  dove,  but  a  poisonous  snake,  I  intend  to  harry  you  with  all  the  hatred  and  all  the  strength  of  a  man  who  is  fighting 
his  oldest  enemy.  To  call  it  revenge,  however,  is  a  misuse  of  words,  for  it  is  rather  a  punishment,  inasmuch  as  revenge 
must  exceed  the  offence  and  this  will  fall  short  of  it.  For  when  I  consider  how  nearly  you  came  to  causing  my  death,  it 
would  not  suffice  for  me  to  take  your  life  by  way  of  revenge,  nor  a  hundred  others  like  it,  since  I  should  only  be  killing  a 
foul  and  wicked  strumpet. 

‘For  how,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer,  do  you  differ  from  any  other  miserable  little  whore,  apart  from  having  a  tolerably 
pretty  face,  which  in  any  case  a  few  years  hence  will  be  covered  all  over  in  wrinkles?  Yet  it  was  not  for  lack  of  trying  that 
you  failed  to  murder  a  gentleman  (as  you  called  me  just  now),  who  can  bring  more  benefit  to  humanity  in  a  single  day 
than  a  hundred  thousand  women  of  your  sort  can  bring  to  it  for  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last.  By  suffering  as  you  do 
now,  then,  you  will  possibly  learn  what  it  means  to  trifle  with  a  man’s  affections,  and  to  hold  a  man  of  learning  up  to 
ridicule;  and  if  you  should  escape  with  your  life,  you  will  have  good  cause  never  to  stoop  to  such  folly  again. 

‘But  if  you  are  so  anxious  to  descend,  why  do  you  not  throw  yourself  over  the  parapet?  With  God’s  help,  you  would 
break  your  neck,  and  so  release  yourself  from  the  pain  you  seem  to  be  suffering,  at  the  same  time  making  me  the  happiest 
man  alive.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  for  the  present.  Now  that  I  have  managed  to  put  you  up  there,  let’s  see  whether 
you  are  as  clever  at  finding  your  way  down  as  you  were  at  making  me  look  such  a  fool.’ 

Whilst  the  scholar  was  speaking,  the  hapless  woman  wept  without  stopping,  time  was  passing,  and  the  sun  was 
climbing  higher  in  the  sky.  But  now  that  he  was  silent,  she  said: 

‘Ah!  how  could  any  man  be  so  cruel!  If  you  suffered  so  much  on  that  accursed  night,  and  my  fault  seemed  so 
unpardonable,  that  neither  my  youth,  my  beauty,  my  bitter  tears,  nor  my  humble  entreaties  can  evoke  the  tiniest  crumb 
of  pity,  at  least  you  should  be  touched  to  some  extent,  and  hence  prepared  to  treat  me  less  severely,  by  the  fact  that  I 
eventually  trusted  in  you  and  told  you  all  my  secrets,  thus  allowing  you  to  show  me  the  error  of  my  ways.  For  if  I  had  not 
confided  in  you,  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  avenge  yourself  upon  me,  as  you  appear  so  eagerly  to  have  wished. 

‘Alas!  set  your  anger  aside  now,  and  grant  me  your  forgiveness.  If  you  will  only  forgive  me  and  allow  me  to  descend,  I 
am  prepared  to  forsake  that  faithless  youth  entirely,  and  you  alone  will  be  my  lover  and  my  lord,  even  though  you 
despise  my  beauty,  showing  it  to  be  fleeting  and  of  little  worth.  But  whatever  you  may  say  about  it,  or  indeed  about  the 
beauty  of  any  other  woman,  I  can  at  least  tell  you  this:  that  our  beauty  should  be  prized,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  brings  sweetness,  joy,  and  solace  to  a  man’s  youth;  and  you  yourself  are  not  old,  by  any  means.  Furthermore, 
however  cruelly  you  treat  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would  wish  to  see  me  suffer  so  ignominious  a  death  as  to  throw 
myself  down  like  a  desperate  woman  before  your  very  eyes  -  those  eyes  to  which,  unless  you  lied  then  as  you  do  now,  the 
sight  of  me  was  once  so  pleasing.  Ah!  in  the  name  of  God,  have  mercy  on  me,  for  pity’s  sake!  The  sun  is  becoming 


unbearably  hot,  and  just  as  I  suffered  from  the  intense  cold  during  the  night,  so  now  does  the  heat  begin  to  distress  me 
exceedingly.’ 

‘Madam,’  replied  the  scholar,  who  was  only  too  delighted  to  converse  with  her,  ‘it  was  not  because  you  loved  me  that 
you  took  me  into  your  confidence,  but  to  recover  the  love  that  you  had  lost,  and  hence  you  deserve  to  be  treated  even 
more  harshly.  Moreover  you  are  out  of  your  mind  if  you  suppose  that  this  was  the  only  way  I  had  of  obtaining  the 
revenge  that  I  coveted.  I  had  a  thousand  others,  and  I  had  placed  a  thousand  snares  around  your  feet  whilst  pretending  to 
love  you,  so  that  even  if  this  one  had  failed,  you  would  inevitably  have  stumbled  into  another  before  very  long.  True,  you 
could  not  have  chosen  to  fall  into  a  trap  which  would  bring  you  greater  shame  and  suffering  than  this,  but  then  I  laid  it  in 
this  way,  not  in  order  to  spare  your  pain,  but  to  enhance  my  pleasure.  And  even  supposing  that  all  my  little  schemes  had 
failed,  I  should  still  have  had  my  pen,  with  which  I  should  have  lampooned  you  so  mercilessly,  and  with  so  much 
eloquence,  that  when  my  writings  came  to  your  notice  (as  they  certainly  would),  you  would  have  wished,  a  thousand 
times  a  day,  that  you  had  never  been  born. 

‘The  power  of  the  pen  is  far  greater  than  those  people  suppose  who  have  not  proved  it  by  experience.  I  swear  to  God 
(and  may  He  grant  that  my  revenge  will  continue  to  be  as  sweet  from  now  until  its  end  as  it  has  been  in  its  beginning), 
that  you  yourself,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  would  have  been  so  mortified  by  the  things  I  had  written  that  you  would  have 
put  out  your  eyes  rather  than  look  upon  yourself  ever  again.  It’s  no  use  reproaching  the  sea  for  having  grown  from  a  tiny 
stream. 

‘As  for  your  love,  or  that  you  should  belong  to  me,  these  are  matters  towards  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  utterly 
indifferent.  Go  on  belonging,  if  you  can,  to  the  man  you  belonged  to  before,  whom  I  now  love  as  much  as  I  formerly 
hated,  considering  the  pretty  pass  to  which  you  have  been  brought  on  his  account.  You  women  are  always  falling  in  love 
with  younger  men,  and  yearning  for  them  to  love  you  in  return,  because  of  their  fresher  complexions  and  darker  beards, 
their  jaunty  gait,  their  dancing  and  their  jousting;  but  when  a  man  is  properly  mature,  he  has  put  such  matters  as  these 
behind  him,  and  knows  a  thing  or  two  that  these  young  fellows  have  yet  to  learn. 

‘Moreover,  because  a  young  man  will  cover  more  miles  in  a  single  day,  he  seems  to  you  a  better  rider.  But  whereas  I 
admit  that  he  will  shake  your  skin-coat4  with  greater  vigour,  the  older  man,  being  more  experienced,  has  a  better  idea  of 
where  the  fleas  are  lurking.  Besides,  a  portion  that  is  small,  but  delicately  flavoured,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  larger 
one  that  has  no  taste  at  all.  And  a  hard  gallop  will  tire  and  weaken  a  man,  however  young,  whilst  a  gentle  trot,  though  it 
may  bring  him  somewhat  later  to  the  inn,  will  at  least  ensure  that  he  is  still  in  good  fettle  on  arrival. 

‘Senseless  creatures  that  you  are,  you  fail  to  perceive  how  much  evil  may  lie  concealed  beneath  their  handsome 
outward  appearance.  A  young  man  is  never  content  with  one  woman,  but  desires  as  many  as  he  sets  his  eyes  upon, 
thinking  himself  worthy  of  them  all;  hence  his  love  can  never  be  stable,  as  you  can  now  bear  witness  all  too  clearly  for 
yourself.  Besides,  they  feel  they  have  a  right  to  be  pampered  and  worshipped  by  their  women,  and  take  an  enormous 
pride  in  boasting  of  their  conquests  -  a  failing  which  has  caused  many  a  woman  to  land  in  the  arms  of  the  friars,  who 
keep  their  lips  sealed  about  such  matters.  When  you  claim  that  your  maid  and  I  are  the  only  people  who  know  of  your 
secret  love,  you  are  sadly  mistaken.  You  deceive  yourself  if  that  is  what  you  believe,  for  the  people  of  the  district  where 
he  lives,  as  well  as  of  your  own,  talk  about  nothing  else;  but  the  person  most  closely  involved  is  invariably  the  last  to  hear 
of  these  things.  And  you  should  also  remember  that  young  men  will  steal  from  you,  whereas  older  men  will  give  you 
presents. 

‘And  so,  having  made  a  bad  choice,  you  may  remain  his  to  whom  you  gave  yourself,  and  leave  me,  whom  you 
spurned,  to  another;  for  I  have  found  a  lady  who  is  far  more  worthy  of  my  love,  and  understands  me  better  than  you  ever 
did.  It  seems  that  you  do  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  here  and  now,  that  I  long  to  see  you  dead:  but  if  you  want  proof 
of  my  words  in  the  life  hereafter,  why  not  throw  yourself  to  the  ground  without  any  further  ado,  in  which  case  your  soul, 
which  I  truly  believe  to  be  nestling  already  in  the  arms  of  the  Devil,  will  soon  see  whether  or  not  your  headlong  fall  has 
brought  any  tears  to  my  eyes?  But  since  you  are  unlikely  to  afford  me  so  great  a  pleasure  as  this,  I  shall  simply  advise 


you,  if  you  find  yourself  being  scorched,  to  remember  the  freezing  you  gave  me,  and  if  you  mix  the  hot  with  the  cold,  you 
will  doubtless  find  the  rays  of  the  sun  more  bearable.’ 

On  perceiving  from  the  scholar’s  words  that  he  was  determined  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  her,  the  hapless  lady  burst 
once  more  into  tears,  and  said: 

‘Since  nothing  pertaining  to  me  can  move  you  to  pity  me,  at  least  be  moved  by  the  love  you  bear  this  other  lady,  who 
is  so  much  wiser  than  myself,  and  by  whom  you  claim  to  be  loved.  Forgive  me  for  her  sake,  fetch  me  my  clothes  so  that  I 
may  dress,  and  let  me  come  down.’ 

Whereupon  the  scholar  burst  out  laughing,  and  observing  that  it  was  already  well  past  the  hour  of  tierce,  he  replied: 

‘Ah,  how  can  I  refuse  your  request,  now  that  you  have  appealed  to  me  in  her  name?  Tell  me  where  your  clothes  are, 
so  that  I  can  go  and  fetch  them  and  arrange  for  you  to  descend.’ 

The  lady  took  him  seriously  and,  feeling  somewhat  reassured,  described  to  him  exactly  where  she  had  hidden  her 
clothes,  whereupon  the  scholar  issued  forth  from  the  tower  and  ordered  his  servant  not  to  move  away  from  the  spot,  but 
to  stay  close  to  the  tower  and  do  his  best  to  see  that  no  one  set  foot  inside  it  until  he  returned.  And  having  given  him 
these  instructions,  he  made  his  way  to  his  friend’s  house,  where  in  due  course,  after  eating  a  most  leisurely  meal,  he 
retired  for  a  siesta. 

The  lady  continued  to  lie  on  the  roof  of  the  tower,  foolishly  entertaining  some  faint  hope  of  a  speedy  end  to  her 
predicament,  until,  feeling  exceedingly  sore,  she  sat  up  and  crawled  over  to  that  section  of  the  parapet  which  afforded  a 
little  shade  from  the  sun,  where  she  settled  down  to  wait  with  no  other  company  than  her  own  bitter  thoughts.  By  turns 
brooding  and  weeping,  now  hoping  and  now  despairing  of  the  scholar’s  return  with  her  clothes,  her  mind  flitting  from 
one  doleful  reflection  to  the  next,  she  eventually  succumbed  to  her  grief,  and  since  she  had  been  awake  for  the  whole  of 
the  previous  night,  she  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

The  sun  was  positively  blazing,  and  having  reached  its  zenith,  was  beating  freely  down,  with  all  its  power,  straight  on 
to  her  soft  and  tender  body  and  on  to  her  unprotected  head,  so  that  not  only  did  it  scorch  every  part  of  her  flesh  that  was 
exposed  to  its  rays,  but  it  caused  her  skin  to  split  into  countless  tiny  cracks  and  fissures.  And  so  intense  was  the  roasting 
she  received  that  although  she  was  soundly  asleep,  it  forced  her  to  wake  up. 

On  finding  she  was  being  burnt,  she  attempted  to  move,  whereupon  she  felt  as  if  the  whole  of  her  scorched  skin  was 
being  rent  asunder  like  a  piece  of  flaming  parchment  being  stretched  from  both  ends.  Moreover  (and  this  was  not  in  the 
least  surprising),  she  had  such  an  excruciating  pain  in  her  head  that  she  thought  it  would  burst.  The  floor  of  the  tower- 
roof  was  so  hot  that  she  could  find  nowhere  to  stand  or  sit  down,  and  so  she  kept  shifting  her  position  the  whole  time, 
weeping  incessantly.  But  apart  from  all  this,  there  being  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  air  was  literally  teeming  with  flies  and 
gadflies,  which,  settling  in  the  fissures  of  her  flesh,  stung  her  so  ferociously  that  every  sting  was  like  a  spear  being  thrust 
into  her  body.  And  hence  she  flailed  her  arms  in  all  directions,  heaping  a  constant  stream  of  curses  upon  herself,  her  life, 
her  lover,  and  the  scholar. 

Being  thus  goaded,  tormented,  and  pierced  to  the  very  quick  by  the  incalculable  heat,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  flies  and 
gadflies,  her  hunger  and  above  all  her  thirst,  as  well  as  by  a  thousand  agonizing  thoughts,  she  stood  up  straight  and 
looked  about  her  in  the  hope  of  seeing  or  hearing  someone  who  could  be  summoned  to  her  assistance,  being  by  now 
prepared  to  do  anything,  come  what  may,  to  effect  her  release. 

But  here  too  she  was  dogged  by  ill  luck.  The  peasants  had  all  deserted  the  fields  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  in  any 
case  nobody  had  been  working  near  the  tower  that  morning  because  they  were  staying  at  home  to  thresh  the  corn.  So  all 
she  heard  was  the  sound  of  cicadas,  and  the  only  moving  thing  in  sight  was  the  Arno,  whose  inviting  waters  did  nothing 
to  lessen  her  thirst,  but  only  made  it  worse.  And  scattered  about  the  countryside  she  could  see  houses  and  woods  and 
shaded  places,  all  of  which  played  no  less  cruelly  upon  her  desires. 

What  more  are  we  to  say  of  this  hapless  widow?  What  with  the  sun  beating  down  from  above,  the  torrid  heat  of  the 


floor  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  flies  and  gadflies  piercing  her  flesh  all  over,  she  was  in  such  a  sorry  state  that  her  body, 
whose  whiteness  had  dispelled  the  shades  of  night  just  a  few  hours  before,  had  now  turned  red  as  madder,  and  being 
liberally  flecked  with  blood,  it  would  have  seemed,  to  anyone  who  saw  it,  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  world. 

There,  then,  she  remained,  bereft  of  all  counsel  and  all  hope,  expecting  rather  to  die  than  survive,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  scholar,  having  risen  from  his  siesta,  returned  to  the  tower  to  see  how  his  lady  was  faring,  and  told 
his  servant,  who  had  not  yet  eaten,  to  go  and  procure  himself  a  meal.  On  hearing  him  talking  to  the  servant,  the  lady 
painfully  dragged  her  weak,  tormented  body  to  the  aperture,  where  she  sat  down,  burst  into  tears,  and  said: 

‘Surely  your  revenge  has  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  reason,  Rinieri.  For  whereas  I  made  you  freeze  by  night  in  my 
courtyard,  you  have  roasted  me  on  this  tower  by  day,  or  rather  burnt  me  to  a  cinder,  and  caused  me  to  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst  in  the  process.  I  therefore  beg  you  in  God’s  name  to  come  up  here,  and,  since  I  do  not  have  the  courage  to  take  my 
own  life,  to  kill  me  yourself,  for  death  is  the  one  thing  I  desire  above  all  else,  such  is  the  torture  I  am  suffering.  But  if  you 
are  unwilling  to  concede  me  this  favour,  let  me  at  least  have  a  beaker  of  water  so  that  I  may  moisten  my  mouth,  which  is 
so  parched  and  dry  that  my  tears  will  not  suffice  to  bathe  it.’ 

From  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  scholar  realized  all  too  plainly  that  her  strength  was  failing.  Furthermore,  from  that 
part  of  her  body  which  was  visible  to  him,  he  could  see  that  she  must  be  burnt  by  the  sun  from  head  to  toe.  All  of  which, 
together  with  the  humble  tone  of  her  entreaties,  caused  him  to  feel  a  modicum  of  pity  for  her;  but  nevertheless  he 
replied: 

‘Vile  strumpet  that  you  are,  you  shall  not  perish  by  these  hands  of  mine,  but  by  your  own,  if  you  really  want  to  the. 
You  will  have  as  much  water  from  me  to  relieve  you  from  the  heat,  as  you  gave  me  fire  to  restore  me  from  the  cold.  My 
one  great  regret  is  that  the  illness  I  suffered  on  account  of  the  cold  had  to  be  treated  with  the  warmth  of  stinking  dung, 
whereas  your  own  injuries,  occasioned  by  the  heat,  can  be  treated  with  fragrant  rose-water.  And  whereas  I  practically  lost 
my  life  as  well  as  the  use  of  my  limbs,  you  will  merely  be  flayed  by  this  heat,  and  emerge  with  your  beauty  unimpaired, 
like  a  snake  that  has  sloughed  off  its  skin.’ 

‘Ah!  woe  is  me,’  cried  the  lady.  ‘I  pray  to  God  that  only  my  worst  enemies  should  acquire  beauty  by  such  means  as 
this!  But  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  torture  me  in  this  fashion?  What  greater  punishment  could  you  or  anyone  else 
have  inflicted  upon  me,  if  I  had  caused  your  entire  kith  and  kin  to  the  a  lingering  death?  Of  this  at  least  I  am  certain,  that 
no  traitor  who  had  put  a  whole  city  to  the  slaughter  could  have  been  more  barbarously  treated  than  I  have,  for  not  only 
do  you  cause  me  to  be  roasted  in  the  sun  and  devoured  by  flies,  but  you  refuse  me  a  beaker  of  water,  when  even  a 
condemned  murderer  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  will  frequently  be  given  wine  to  drink  if  only  he  asks  for  it.  However, 
since  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  quite  ruthless,  and  my  suffering  cannot  move  you  in  the  slightest,  I  shall  now 
prepare  to  the  with  resignation,  so  that  God  may  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  and  I  pray  that  He  will  observe  what  you  have 
done  and  judge  you  accordingly.’ 

Having  uttered  these  words,  she  crawled  in  terrible  agony,  being  convinced  that  she  would  never  survive  the  intense 
heat,  towards  the  centre  of  the  platform,  where,  quite  apart  from  her  other  torments,  she  felt  that  she  would  swoon  from 
thirst  at  any  moment.  And  all  the  time,  she  was  wailing  loudly  and  bemoaning  her  misfortunes. 

Finally,  however,  with  the  approach  of  evening,  the  scholar,  feeling  he  had  done  enough,  sent  for  her  clothes  and 
wrapped  them  in  his  servant’s  cloak,  after  which  he  made  his  way  to  the  hapless  lady’s  house,  where  he  found  her  maid 
sitting  sadly  and  forlornly  on  the  doorstep,  not  knowing  what  she  should  do. 

‘My  good  woman,’  he  said,  ‘tell  me,  what  has  become  of  your  mistress?’ 

‘Sir,’  replied  the  maidservant,  ‘I  cannot  rightly  say.  I  was  convinced  that  I  saw  her  going  to  bed  last  night,  and  thought 
I  should  find  her  there  this  morning.  But  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  has  become  of  her.  I  am 
dreadfully  worried  about  her,  but  perhaps  you,  sir,  have  brought  me  some  news  of  her  whereabouts?’ 

‘Would  to  God,’  replied  the  scholar,  ‘that  I  had  been  able  to  put  you  in  the  place  where  I  have  put  your  mistress,  so 


that  I  could  punish  you  for  your  sins  as  I  have  punished  your  mistress  for  hers!  But  I  assure  you  that  you  shan’t  escape 
from  my  clutches  until  I  have  paid  you  back  with  so  much  interest  that  you’ll  never  make  a  fool  of  any  man  again 
without  remembering  me  first.’ 

Then,  turning  to  his  servant,  he  said: 

‘Give  her  these  clothes  and  tell  her  to  go  and  fetch  her,  if  she  wants  to.’ 

The  servant  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  the  maid,  having  seized  the  clothes  from  his  hands,  and  recognized  them, 
turned  pale  with  terror,  strongly  suspecting,  in  view  of  what  she  had  been  told,  that  they  had  murdered  her.  Scarcely  able 
to  prevent  herself  from  screaming,  she  burst  into  tears,  and,  the  scholar  having  now  departed,  she  immediately  set  off  at  a 
run  towards  the  tower,  with  the  clothes  under  her  arm. 

That  same  afternoon,  a  swineherd  from  the  lady’s  estate  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  his  pigs,  and,  searching 
all  over  for  them,  he  arrived  at  the  tower  shortly  after  the  scholar  had  left.  Peering  into  every  nook  and  cranny  to  see 
whether  his  pigs  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  he  heard  the  unfortunate  lady’s  despairing  moans,  and  climbing  as  far  up 
the  tower  as  he  could,  he  called  out: 

‘Who  is  it  that  is  crying  up  there?’ 

Recognizing  the  swineherd’s  voice,  the  lady  called  to  him  by  name,  and  said: 

‘Alas!  go  fetch  my  maid  and  tell  her  to  come  up  here.’ 

‘Oh  my  God!’  he  exclaimed,  seeing  who  it  was.  ‘How  ever  did  you  get  up  there,  ma’am?  Your  maid  has  been  searching 
high  and  low  for  you  the  whole  day.  But  who  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  you  here?’ 

Seizing  the  ladder  by  the  two  uprights,  he  set  it  in  the  proper  position  and  began  to  tie  on  the  rungs  by  means  of 
withies.  As  he  was  doing  this,  the  maidservant  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  on  entering  the  tower,  no  longer  able  to  hold 
herself  in  check,  she  clapped  her  palms  to  the  sides  of  her  head  and  cried  out: 

‘My  poor,  sweet  mistress,  where  are  you?’ 

On  hearing  the  maidservant’s  voice,  the  lady  called  to  her  with  all  her  strength,  saying: 

‘Here  I  am,  my  sister.  Up  here.  Don’t  cry,  but  just  bring  me  my  clothes,  and  quickly.’ 

No  sooner  did  she  hear  the  voice  of  her  mistress,  than  her  fears  were  almost  entirely  dispelled,  and  climbing  the 
ladder,  which  by  this  time  was  all  but  repaired,  she  succeeded  with  the  swineherd’s  assistance  in  reaching  the  platform, 
where,  finding  her  mistress  lying  naked  on  the  floor,  utterly  broken  and  exhausted,  looking  more  like  a  burnt  log  than  a 
human  form,  she  dug  her  nails  into  her  face  and  burst  into  tears,  as  though  she  were  gazing  down  upon  a  corpse. 
However,  the  lady  implored  her  for  God’s  sake  to  be  silent  and  help  her  to  dress.  And  having  learnt  from  the  maid  that  no 
one  knew  where  she  had  been,  except  for  the  swineherd  and  those  who  had  brought  her  clothes,  she  felt  somewhat 
relieved,  and  begged  them  for  God’s  sake  never  to  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  anyone. 

The  lady  could  not  descend  by  herself,  and  so,  after  some  little  discussion,  the  swineherd  hoisted  her  on  to  his 
shoulders  and  carried  her  safely  down  the  ladder  and  out  of  the  tower,  leaving  the  maidservant  to  make  her  own  way 
down.  But  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  the  poor  maidservant  missed  her  footing  as  she  was  descending  the  ladder,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  breaking  her  thigh  in  the  process,  whereupon  she  began  to  roar  with  agony  like  a  wounded  lion. 

Having  set  the  lady  down  on  the  grass,  the  swineherd  returned  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  the  maidservant,  and  on 
finding  she  had  broken  her  thigh,  he  brought  her  forth  in  the  same  fashion,  setting  her  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  her 
mistress.  When  the  lady  saw  that,  on  top  of  her  other  afflictions,  the  person  on  whose  assistance  she  most  depended  had 
broken  her  thigh,  she  burst  yet  again  into  tears,  weeping  so  bitterly  that  not  only  was  the  swineherd  unable  to  console 
her,  but  he  too  started  to  cry. 

But  as  the  sun  was  by  now  beginning  to  set,  and  the  hapless  lady  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  away  from  there 
before  nightfall,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  back  to  his  house,  whence,  having  enlisted  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  two  of 
his  brothers,  he  returned  with  a  plank  on  which  they  placed  the  maidservant  and  conveyed  her  to  the  house.  Meanwhile, 


the  lady’s  spirits  having  been  restored  by  a  draught  of  cool  water  and  a  torrent  of  sympathy,  the  swineherd  hoisted  her 
once  more  on  to  his  shoulders,  and  carried  her  home,  setting  her  down  in  her  own  bedroom. 

His  wife  prepared  a  bowl  of  gruel  for  the  lady,  after  which  she  undressed  her  and  put  her  to  bed.  Between  them  they 
arranged  that  both  the  lady  and  her  maid  should  be  taken  to  Florence  later  that  same  night,  and  this  was  duly  done. 

On  returning  to  Florence,  the  lady,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  guile,  wove  a  completely  fictitious  account  of 
how  she  and  her  maid  had  sustained  their  injuries,  and  persuaded  her  brothers,  sisters,  and  everyone  else  that  it  had  all 
come  about  through  the  machinations  of  evil  spirits. 

The  physicians  promptly  set  to  work  upon  the  lady,  but  since  she  shed  the  whole  of  her  skin  several  times  over 
because  it  kept  sticking  to  the  bedclothes,  she  suffered  untold  agony  and  torment  before  they  succeeded  in  curing  her  of 
her  raging  fever  and  other  infirmities.  They  also  attended  to  the  maidservant’s  thigh,  which  in  due  course  mended  itself. 

In  view  of  what  she  had  been  through,  the  lady  gave  no  further  thought  to  her  lover,  and  from  then  on  she  wisely 
refrained  from  playing  any  more  tricks  or  falling  deeply  in  love  with  anyone.  As  for  the  scholar,  when  he  heard  that  the 
maid  had  broken  her  thigh,  he  deemed  his  revenge  sufficient,  and  went  happily  about  his  business  and  said  no  more 
about  it. 

This,  then,  was  the  foolish  young  lady’s  reward  for  supposing  it  was  no  more  difficult  to  trifle  with  a  scholar  than  with 
any  other  man,  being  unaware  that  scholars  -  not  all  of  them,  mind  you,  but  the  majority  at  any  rate  -  know  where  the 
devil  keeps  his  tail. 

I  advise  you  therefore  to  think  twice,  ladies,  before  you  play  such  tricks,  especially  when  you  have  a  scholar  to  deal 
with. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


A  story  concerning  two  close  friends,  of  whom  the  first  goes  to  bed  with  the  wife  of  the  second  The  second  man  finds  out,  and 
compels  his  wife  to  lock  the  first  man  in  a  chest,  on  which  he  makes  love  to  his  friend’s  wife  whilst  he  is  trapped  inside. 

Grievous  and  painful  as  the  recital  of  Elena’s  woes  had  been  to  the  ladies,  their  compassion  was  restrained  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  partially  brought  them  upon  herself,  though  at  the  same  time  they  considered  the  scholar  to  have 
been  excessively  severe  and  relentless,  not  to  say  downright  cruel.  However,  now  that  Pampinea  had  come  to  the  end  of 
her  story,  the  queen  called  next  upon  Fiammetta,  who,  all  eager  to  obey,  began  as  follows: 

Charming  ladies,  since  you  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  stricken  by  the  harshness  of  the  offended  scholar,  I 
consider  this  a  suitable  moment  at  which  to  soothe  your  outraged  feelings  with  something  a  little  more  entertaining;  and 
I  therefore  propose  to  tell  you  a  brief  story  about  a  young  man  who  took  a  more  charitable  view  of  an  injury  he  received, 
and  devised  a  more  harmless  way  of  avenging  himself.  You  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  apprehend,  that  when  a  man  seeks 
to  avenge  an  injury,  it  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  him  to  render  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  without 
wanting  to  inflict  a  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original  offence. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  there  once  lived  in  Siena  (or  so  I  have  heard)  two  highly  prosperous  young  men  of  good 
plebeian  families,  of  whom  the  first  was  called  Spinelloccio  Tavena  and  the  second  was  called  Zeppa  di  Mino,1  and  they 
lived  next  door  to  one  another  in  the  district  of  Camollia.  They  always  went  about  together,  and  to  all  outward 
appearances  were  as  deeply  attached  to  one  another  as  if  they  were  brothers.  And  both  were  married  to  very  beautiful 
women. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Spinelloccio  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  Zeppa’s  house,  and  since  Zeppa  was  not  always  at 
home,  he  made  such  good  friends  with  Zeppa’s  wife  that  they  became  lovers,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  anyone 
discovered  their  secret.  One  day,  however,  when  Zeppa  was  at  home  and  his  wife  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  Spinelloccio 
called  at  his  house,  and,  on  being  informed  by  the  wife  that  Zeppa  was  out,  he  swiftly  went  up  to  the  parlour,  where, 
perceiving  that  she  was  all  alone,  he  enfolded  her  in  his  arms  and  began  to  kiss  her,  and  she  greeted  him  in  the  same 
way.  Although  Zeppa  saw  all  this  happening,  he  held  his  tongue  and  remained  hidden,  so  that  he  could  see  where  their 
little  game  was  going  to  end;  and  before  long,  to  his  utter  dismay,  he  saw  his  wife  and  Spinelloccio,  still  clinging  to  one 
another,  make  their  way  into  the  bedroom  and  lock  themselves  in.  Realizing,  however,  that  neither  by  creating  an  uproar 
nor  by  interfering  in  any  way  was  he  going  to  reduce  the  extent  of  his  injury,  but  that  on  the  contrary  his  dishonour 
would  thereby  be  increased,2  he  applied  his  mind  to  devising  some  form  of  revenge  that  would  satisfy  his  wounded  pride 
without  causing  any  scandal,  and  after  pondering  at  some  length,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  way  of  doing  it. 

He  remained  in  hiding  for  as  long  as  Spinelloccio  and  his  wife  were  together,  but  as  soon  as  Spinelloccio  had  left,  he 
walked  into  the  bedroom,  where  he  found  his  wife  still  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  headdress,  which  had  fallen 
off  whilst  she  was  cavorting  with  her  lover. 

‘Well,  woman,’  he  said,  ‘and  what  may  you  be  doing?’ 

‘Can’t  you  see?’  she  replied. 

‘Yes,’  said  Zeppa,  ‘I  can  see  all  right.  And  I’ve  seen  one  or  two  other  things  that  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  see  at 
all.’  He  then  took  her  to  task  over  what  she  had  been  doing,  and  after  making  numerous  excuses,  she  confessed  in  fear 
and  trembling  to  those  aspects  of  her  relationship  with  Spinelloccio  that  she  could  not  very  well  deny,  then  burst  into 
tears  and  asked  his  forgiveness. 

Whereupon  Zeppa  said  to  her: 

‘Now  listen  to  me,  woman.  You’ve  done  wrong,  and  if  you  want  me  to  forgive  you,  see  that  you  do  exactly  as  I  am 
about  to  tell  you.  I  want  you  to  tell  Spinelloccio  that  tomorrow  morning,  about  the  hour  of  tierce,  he  is  to  invent  some 
excuse  for  quitting  my  company  so  that  he  can  come  back  here  to  you.  Once  he  is  here,  I  shall  return  home,  and  as  soon 


as  you  hear  me  coming,  you  are  to  make  him  hide  in  this  chest  and  lock  him  in,  after  which  I  shall  give  you  the  rest  of 
your  instructions.  There’s  no  need  whatever  for  you  to  worry  about  doing  all  this.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  shan’t  do 
him  any  harm.’ 

In  order  to  please  him,  his  wife  agreed  to  do  it,  and  gave  Spinelloccio  the  message. 

The  following  morning,  Zeppa  and  Spinelloccio  were  roaming  the  streets  together,  and  when  it  was  nearly  tierce, 
Spinelloccio,  who  had  promised  Zeppa’s  wife  that  he  would  call  on  her  at  that  hour,  said  to  his  companion: 

‘I  have  to  breakfast  with  a  friend  this  morning,  and  I  don’t  want  to  keep  him  waiting,  so  I  think  I’ll  be  getting  along.’ 

‘You  can’t  go  to  breakfast  at  this  hour,’  said  Zeppa.  ‘It’s  too  early.’ 

‘That  doesn’t  matter,’  said  Spinelloccio.  ‘I  also  have  one  or  two  things  to  discuss  with  him,  so  I  still  have  to  arrive 
there  in  good  time.’ 

Having,  therefore,  taken  leave  of  Zeppa,  Spinelloccio  doubled  back  on  his  tracks  and  was  soon  under  Zeppa’s  roof  in 
the  company  of  his  wife.  But  they  had  scarcely  set  foot  inside  the  bedroom  before  Zeppa  returned  home,  and  as  soon  as 
the  woman  heard  him  coming,  she  pretended  to  be  frightened  out  of  her  senses  and,  having  persuaded  Spinelloccio  to 
take  cover  in  the  chest  to  which  her  husband  had  referred,  she  locked  him  inside  it  and  left  the  room. 

Zeppa  came  upstairs  and  asked  her  whether  it  was  time  for  breakfast,  and  on  being  told  that  it  was,  he  said: 

‘Spinelloccio  is  taking  breakfast  with  a  friend  of  his  this  morning,  and  he’s  left  his  wife  all  alone  in  the  house.  Go  and 
call  out  to  her  from  the  window,  and  tell  her  to  come  and  have  breakfast  with  us.’ 

Still  feeling  apprehensive  on  her  own  account,  the  woman  was  only  too  ready  to  obey  him,  and  promptly  did  as  she 
was  told.  And  so,  after  a  good  deal  of  coaxing,  Spinelloccio’s  wife,  hearing  that  her  husband  would  not  be  returning  home 
for  breakfast,  was  persuaded  by  Zeppa’s  wife  to  come  and  join  them.  As  soon  as  she  set  foot  inside  the  house,  Zeppa  made 
a  great  fuss  of  her  and  took  her  tenderly  by  the  hand.  Then,  having  ordered  his  wife,  in  a  low  whisper,  to  go  along  to  the 
kitchen,  he  led  the  other  woman  off  into  the  bedroom,  and  no  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  threshold  than  he  turned 
round  and  locked  the  door  on  the  inside. 

When  she  saw  him  locking  the  door,  the  woman  said: 

‘Come  now,  Zeppa,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Was  this,  then,  your  reason  for  inviting  me  here?  I  thought  you  loved 
Spinelloccio  as  a  brother,  I  thought  you  were  his  loyal  friend.’ 

Holding  her  firmly  round  the  waist,  Zeppa  guided  her  closer  to  the  chest  in  which  her  husband  was  confined,  and  said 
to  her: 

‘Before  you  go  complaining,  my  dear,  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  loved  Spinelloccio  as  a  brother,  and  I  still 
do,  but  yesterday  I  discovered,  without  his  knowing  it,  that  my  trust  in  him  had  come  to  this,  that  he  makes  love  just  as 
freely  to  my  wife  as  he  does  to  you.  Now,  because  I  love  him,  the  only  revenge  I  propose  to  take  is  one  that  exactly 
matches  the  offence.  He  has  possessed  my  wife,  and  I  intend  to  possess  you.  If  you  refuse  to  cooperate,  I  shall  certainly 
catch  him  out  sooner  or  later,  and  since  I  have  no  intention  of  allowing  his  offence  to  go  unpunished,  I  shall  deal  with 
him  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  both  of  your  lives  a  perpetual  misery.’ 

Having  listened  to  Zeppa’s  story  and  questioned  him  closely  about  it,  the  woman  was  convinced  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth,  and  she  said: 

‘My  dear  Zeppa,  if  I  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  your  revenge,  so  be  it;  but  only  if  you  will  see  that  your  wife  harbours 
no  resentment  against  me  over  this  deed  we  are  obliged  to  perform,  just  as  I  myself,  in  spite  of  what  she  has  done  to  me, 
intend  to  harbour  none  against  her.’ 

To  which  Zeppa  replied: 

‘I  shall  certainly  see  to  that;  and  what’s  more,  I  shall  present  you  with  as  fair  and  precious  a  jewel  as  any  you  possess.’ 
So  saying,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  began  to  kiss  her;  and  having  laid  her  on  the  chest  in  which  her  husband  was 
imprisoned,  he  sported  with  her  upon  it  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  she  with  him. 


Spinelloccio,  who  was  inside  the  chest  and  had  not  only  heard  all  that  Zeppa  had  said  but  also  his  wife’s  reply  and  the 
fandango  that  shortly  thereafter  took  place  directly  above  his  head,  was  torn  with  anguish,  and  felt  at  any  moment  he 
would  die.  But  for  his  fear  of  Zeppa,  he  would  have  given  his  wife  a  severe  scolding,  even  though  he  was  under  lock  and 
key.  In  the  end,  however,  recalling  that  he  himself  was  to  blame  in  the  first  place,  that  Zeppa  was  justified  in  doing  this 
to  him  and  that  he  had  chosen  a  civil  and  comradely  way  of  taking  his  revenge,  Spinelloccio  vowed  that,  if  Zeppa  was 
agreeable,  they  would  thenceforth  become  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Having  taken  his  fill  of  pleasure,  Zeppa  stepped  down  from  the  chest,  and  on  being  asked  by  the  lady  for  the  jewel  he 
had  promised,  he  opened  the  door  and  summoned  his  wife.  The  only  words  she  uttered,  on  entering  the  room,  were: 

‘My  dear,  you’ve  paid  me  back  in  my  own  coin.’  And  as  she  said  this,  she  laughed. 

Then  Zeppa  said  to  her: 

‘Open  up  this  chest.’ 

She  duly  obeyed,  and  turning  to  the  lady,  Zeppa  pointed  to  the  huddled  figure  of  her  husband,  Spinelloccio,  who  was 
now  revealed  inside  it. 

It  would  be  hard  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  embarrassed:  Spinelloccio,  on  seeing  Zeppa  standing  over 
him  and  knowing  that  he  knew  what  he  had  done;  or  the  lady,  on  seeing  her  husband  and  realizing  that  he  had  heard  and 
felt  what  she  had  been  doing  directly  above  his  head. 

However,  Zeppa  broke  the  silence,  saying  to  the  lady: 

‘Here’s  the  jewel  I  promised  to  give  you.’ 

Spinelloccio  now  emerged  from  the  chest,  and  without  making  too  much  fuss,  he  said: 

‘Now  we  are  quits,  Zeppa.  So  let  us  remain  friends,  as  you  were  saying  just  now  to  my  wife.  And  since  we  have  always 
shared  everything  in  common  except  our  wives,  let  us  share  them  as  well.’ 

Zeppa  having  consented  to  this  proposal,  all  four  breakfasted  together  in  perfect  amity.  And  from  that  day  forth,  each 
of  the  ladies  had  two  husbands,  and  each  of  the  men  had  two  wives,  nor  did  this  arrangement  ever  give  rise  to  any 
argument  or  dispute  between  them. 


NINTH  STORY 


Being  eager  to  ‘go  the  course’  with  a  company  of  revellers,  Master  Simone,  a  physician,  is  prevailed  upon  by  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco  to  proceed  by  night  to  a  certain  spot,  where  he  is  thrown  by  Buffalmacco  into  a  ditch  and  left  to  wallow  in  its  filth. 
When  the  ladies  had  quite  finished  commenting  upon  the  two  Sienese  and  their  wife-sharing,  the  queen,  who  short  of 
offending  Dioneo  was  the  only  one  left  to  address  them,  began  as  follows: 

When  you  consider,  fond  ladies,  how  richly  Spinelloccio  deserved  the  trick  played  upon  him  by  Zeppa,  you  will  I  think 
agree  with  what  Pampinea  was  saying  earlier,  when  she  tried  to  show  that  one  should  not  judge  a  person  too  harshly  for 
playing  a  trick  on  another,  if  the  victim  is  being  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  or  if  he  is  simply  asking  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 
The  case  of  Spinelloccio  belongs  to  the  first  of  these  categories,  and  I  now  propose  to  tell  you  of  a  man  who  belonged  to 
the  second,  for  I  consider  that  those  who  played  the  trick  upon  him  are  worthy  rather  of  praise  than  of  blame.  The  man  to 
whom  I  refer  was  a  physician,  who  came  to  Florence  from  Bologna,  like  the  ass  that  he  was,  covered  in  vair1  from  head  to 
tail. 

We  are  constantly  seeing  fellow-citizens  of  ours  returning  from  Bologna  as  judges  or  physicians  or  lawyers,  tricked  out  in 
long  flowing  robes  of  scarlet  and  vair,  looking  very  grand  and  impressive,  but  failing  to  live  up  to  their  splendid 
appearance.  Master  Simone  da  Villa  was  a  man  of  this  sort,  for  his  patrimony  was  far  more  substantial  than  his  learning, 
and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  he  came  to  Florence  dressed  in  scarlet  robes  with  a  fine-looking  hood,  and  calling  himself  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  he  set  up  house  in  the  street  we  now  call  Via  del  Cocomero.2 

Being,  as  we  have  said,  newly  arrived  in  Florence,  this  Master  Simone  made  it  a  practice,  among  his  other 
eccentricities,  to  ask  whoever  he  happened  to  be  with  at  the  time  about  all  the  people  he  saw  passing  down  the  street; 
and  he  duly  noted  and  remembered  everything  he  was  told  about  them,  as  though  this  information  was  essential  in 
prescribing  the  right  medicine  for  his  patients. 

Among  the  people  who  aroused  his  greatest  curiosity  were  the  two  painters  already  mentioned  twice  here  today,3 
Bruno  and  Buffalmacco,  who  were  neighbours  of  his  and  never  out  of  one  another’s  company.  Since  they  seemed  to  him 
the  jolliest  and  most  carefree  fellows  in  the  world,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  he  made  various  inquiries  about  their  social 
condition,  and  everyone  told  him  that  these  two  men  were  painters,  who  hadn’t  a  penny  to  bless  themselves  with.  But  as 
he  was  unable  to  conceive  how  they  could  possibly  lead  such  merry  lives  without  visible  means  of  support,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  having  heard  that  they  were  very  clever,  that  they  must  be  drawing  huge  profits  from  a  source  that  other 
people  had  no  knowledge  of.  He  therefore  became  eager  to  make  friends  with  one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  with  both,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  striking  up  an  acquaintance  with  Bruno,  who,  realizing  from  the  first  that  this  physician  was  a 
blockhead,  began  to  take  a  huge  delight  in  the  man’s  extraordinary  simplicity,  whilst  the  physician  for  his  part  found 
Bruno  wondrously  entertaining.  Having  invited  Bruno  to  breakfast  with  him  a  few  times,  thereby  assuming  that  he  could 
treat  him  as  a  familiar,  he  told  him  how  amazed  he  was  that  he  and  Buffalmacco,  considering  they  were  so  poor,  could 
lead  such  merry  lives;  and  he  pleaded  with  Bruno  to  explain  to  him  how  they  did  it.  Taking  the  physician’s  words  as  yet 
another  proof  of  his  crass  stupidity,  Bruno  burst  out  laughing,  and  on  the  principle  that  a  silly  question  deserves  a  silly 
answer,  he  replied  as  follows: 

‘Master  Simone,  there  are  few  people  to  whom  I  would  reveal  this  secret  of  ours,  but  since  you  are  a  friend  and  I  know 
you  won’t  let  it  go  any  further,  I  shan’t  keep  it  all  to  myself.  It’s  perfectly  true  that  my  comrade  and  I  lead  as  full  and 
contented  a  life  as  you  suppose,  and  even  more  so.  Yet  if  we  had  to  rely  on  our  painting,  or  on  the  income  from  our 
capital,  we  shouldn’t  have  enough  to  pay  the  water-rates.  Not  that  I  want  you  to  think  that  we  live  by  stealing:  no,  we 
simply  go  the  course,  as  the  saying  is,  by  which  means  we  obtain  all  the  pleasures  and  necessities  of  life  without  doing 
harm  to  anyone;  and  that  is  how,  as  you’ve  noticed,  we  always  manage  to  be  so  cheerful.’ 

The  physician,  hanging  on  his  every  word  without  knowing  what  he  was  talking  about,  was  filled  with  amazement  by 
all  this,  and  promptly  conceived  a  burning  desire  to  discover  what  was  meant  by  ‘going  the  course’.  So  he  begged  and 


pleaded  with  him  to  explain  it,  declaring  most  emphatically  that  he  would  never  tell  another  living  soul. 

‘Good  heavens,  Master!’  exclaimed  Bruno.  ‘Do  you  realize  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do?  The  secret  you  want  me  to 
reveal  is  so  tremendous  that  if  anyone  were  to  find  out  I  had  told  you,  I  could  be  ruined  and  driven  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  I  could  even  finish  up  in  the  jaws  of  the  Lucifer  at  San  Gallo.4  However,  such  is  my  veneration  for  your  truly 
distinguished  ineptitude  that  I  am  obliged  to  grant  your  every  wish,  and  therefore  I  shall  let  you  into  the  secret,  but  only 
on  condition  that  you  swear  by  the  cross  of  Montesone5  to  keep  your  promise,  and  never  repeat  it  to  anyone.’ 

The  physician  gave  him  the  required  assurance,  and  Bruno  continued: 

‘Know  then,  my  sweet  Master,  that  not  long  ago  there  came  to  this  city  a  great  master  in  necromancy,  whose  name 
was  Michael  Scott,6  for  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  entertained  in  princely  style  by  many  Florentine  nobles,  of 
whom  only  a  handful  are  still  alive,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  depart,  they  persuaded  him  to  leave  behind  him 
two  able  disciples,  whom  he  charged  with  the  duty  of  ministering  promptly  to  the  pleasures  of  these  nobles  who  had 
done  him  so  much  honour. 

‘These  two  men  freely  assisted  the  aforesaid  nobles  in  certain  love-affairs  and  other  little  escapades  of  theirs,  and  after 
a  while,  having  taken  a  liking  to  the  city  and  the  ways  of  its  people,  they  decided  to  settle  here  permanently.  They  soon 
acquired  a  goodly  number  of  intimate  friends  in  the  city,  without  caring  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  patrician  or 
plebeian,  provided  only  that  they  were  men  whose  interests  coincided  with  their  own.  And  in  order  to  please  these 
friends  of  theirs,  they  founded  a  society  of  about  five-and-twenty  members,  who  were  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  month  in 
whatever  place  the  pair  of  them  should  decide.  When  they  are  all  assembled,  each  of  the  members  makes  a  wish,  and  the 
two  magicians  see  that  it  is  granted  that  same  night. 

‘Now,  because  Buffalmacco  and  I  are  on  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  of  terms  with  these  two  men,  they  enrolled  us 
in  this  society  of  theirs,  and  we’ve  belonged  to  it  ever  since.  I  assure  you  that  whenever  we  hold  one  of  our  meetings,  it’s 
a  wonderful  thing  to  behold  the  tapestries  all  round  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  hall,  and  the  tables  set  in  regal  style,  and 
the  noble  array  of  handsome-looking  servants,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  member  of 
the  company,  and  the  bowls  and  the  jugs,  the  flasks  and  the  goblets,  and  the  rest  of  the  vessels  from  which  we  either  eat 
or  drink,  all  made  of  silver  or  of  gold;  and  no  less  marvellous  than  all  this,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  dishes  that 
are  set  before  us  one  after  the  other,  each  of  them  suited  to  our  own  particular  tastes. 

‘I  could  never  describe  to  you  the  range  and  multiplicity  of  the  dulcet  sounds  from  countless  instruments,  and  the 
melodious  songs,  that  descend  upon  our  ears  at  these  gatherings.  Nor  could  I  tell  you  how  many  candles  we  burn  at  these 
banquets,  or  estimate  the  number  of  sweetmeats  we  consume,  or  the  value  of  the  wines  that  we  drink.  Neither  would  I 
want  you  to  imagine,  my  dear  wiseacre,  that  we  attend  these  meetings  in  the  clothes  you  normally  see  us  wearing;  even 
the  most  beggarly  of  the  people  present  looks  like  an  emperor,  for  we  are  decked  out,  one  and  all,  in  sumptuous  robes 
and  other  finery. 

‘But  over  and  above  all  these  other  delights,  there  are  the  beautiful  women  who  are  brought  to  us  there,  the  moment 
we  ask  for  them,  from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Not  only  would  you  see  the  Begum  of  Barbanicky,  the  Queen  of  the 
Basques,  and  the  Sultana  of  Egypt,  but  also  the  Empress  of  Uzbek,  the  Chitchatess  of  Norwake,  the  Semolina  of 
Nomansland,  and  the  Scalpedra  of  Narsia.  But  why  bother  to  enumerate  them  all?  You  would  see  every  queen  in  the 
world  there,  not  even  excluding  the  Skinkymurra  of  Prester  John,7  who  has  horns  sticking  out  of  his  anus:  now  there’s  a 
pretty  sight!  And  when  they  have  wined  and  dined,  these  ladies  trip  the  light  fantastic  for  a  little  while,  after  which  each 
of  them  retires  to  a  bedroom  with  the  man  who  asked  for  her  to  be  brought. 

‘Now  these  rooms,  mark  you,  are  so  glorious  to  behold  that  you’d  swear  you  were  in  Paradise  itself.  Moreover  they’re 
as  fragrant  as  the  spice-jars  in  your  dispensary  when  you’re  pounding  the  cumin,8  and  the  beds  on  which  we  lie  are  every 
bit  as  splendid  as  the  Doge’s  bed  in  Venice.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how  busily  these  ladies  work  the  treadle,  and  how 
nimbly  they  pull  the  shuttle  through,  to  weave  a  fine  close  fabric.  But  the  people  who  have  the  best  time  of  all,  in  my 


opinion,  are  Buffalmacco  and  myself,  because  Buffalmacco  invariably  sends  for  the  Queen  of  France,  and  I  send  for  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  when  all’s  said  and  done  are  two  of  the  handsomest  women  on  God’s  earth.  So  you  can  work  it 
out  for  yourself  whether  we  have  good  reason  to  be  happier  than  other  men,  considering  that  we  enjoy  the  love  of  two 
such  queens  as  these,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  when  we  have  need  of  a  couple  of  thousand  florins,  they  hand  them 
over  to  us  right  away.  And  that’s  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  going  the  course,  for  just  as  the  corsair  takes  away 
other  people’s  goods,  we  do  the  same;  but  whereas  corsairs  never  restore  their  plunder,  we  give  ours  back  as  soon  as 
we’ve  put  it  to  good  use. 

‘Now  that  you’ve  discovered  what  is  meant,  my  precious  Master,  by  going  the  course,  you  will  see  for  yourself  how 
important  it  is  that  you  should  keep  it  a  secret;  so  there’s  no  need  for  me  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject.’ 

Master  Simone,  the  extent  of  whose  medical  knowledge  was  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  treat  an  infant  for  thrush,  took 
everything  Bruno  had  said  as  the  gospel  truth,  and  was  inflamed  with  an  intense  longing  to  become  a  member  of  their 
society,  as  though  this  were  the  highest  good  to  which  any  mortal  being  could  possibly  aspire.  He  accordingly  told  Bruno 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  least  surprised  that  they  were  always  so  cheerfully  disposed;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  restrained  himself  from  urging  him  to  enrol  him  there  and  then,  rather  than  waiting  until  he  had  plied 
him  more  generously  with  his  hospitality,  after  which  he  could  plead  his  cause  with  a  better  chance  of  success. 

Having  therefore  held  himself  in  check,  he  assiduously  began  to  court  Bruno’s  friendship,  regularly  inviting  him  to 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  displaying  boundless  affection  towards  him.  And  they  spent  so  much  time  in  one  another’s 
company  that  it  began  to  look  as  though  the  physician  was  unable  to  exist  without  him. 

Bruno  counted  his  blessings,  and  in  order  not  to  appear  ungrateful  for  the  physician’s  lavish  hospitality,  he  painted  a 
Lenten  mural  for  him  on  the  wall  of  his  dining-room  and  an  Agnus  Dei  at  the  entrance  to  his  bedroom  and  a  chamber-pot 
over  his  front  door,9  so  that  those  people  who  needed  to  consult  him  could  distinguish  his  house  from  the  rest.  Moreover, 
he  decorated  the  loggia  with  a  painting  of  the  battle  between  the  cats  and  the  mice,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  physician 
was  something  of  a  masterpiece. 

One  morning,  after  failing  to  turn  up  to  supper  the  previous  evening,  Bruno  said  to  the  physician: 

‘I  was  with  the  company  last  night,  but  as  I’m  tiring  a  little  of  the  Queen  of  England,  I  got  them  to  fetch  me  the 
Gumedra  of  the  Great  Khan  of  Altarisi.’ 

‘Gumedra?’  said  the  physician.  ‘What  does  that  signify?  I  don’t  understand  these  titles.’ 

‘I’m  not  a  bit  surprised,  my  dear  Master,’  said  Bruno,  ‘for  I’ve  heard  that  neither  Watercress  nor  Avadinner  say 
anything  on  the  subject.’ 

‘You  mean  Hippocras  and  Avicenna,’10  said  the  physician. 

‘You  may  well  be  right,’  said  Bruno,  ‘for  these  names  of  yours  mean  about  as  much  to  me  as  mine  do  to  you.  However, 
the  word  Gumedra  in  the  language  of  the  Great  Khan  is  equivalent  to  the  word  Empress  in  ours.  And  believe  you  me, 
she’s  really  delicious!  She’d  soon  make  you  forget  all  about  your  medicines  and  your  pills  and  your  poultices,  I  can  tell 
you.’ 

From  time  to  time,  by  recounting  other  tales  of  a  similar  kind,  Bruno  added  further  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the 
physician’s  longings,  until,  very  late  one  evening,  when  Bruno  was  busy  painting  the  battle  between  the  cats  and  the  mice 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  being  held  aloft  by  Master  Simone,  the  physician  decided  that  Bruno  was  by  now  sufficiently  in 
his  debt  for  him  to  bring  his  feelings  into  the  open.  And  since  they  were  alone  in  the  house,  he  said: 

‘As  God  is  my  witness,  Bruno,  there  isn’t  anyone  on  earth  for  whom  I  would  do  all  the  things  I  would  do  for  you.  Why, 
even  if  you  were  to  ask  me  to  go  all  the  way  from  here  to  Peretola,11 1  almost  believe  I  would  do  it.  So  I  trust  you  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  I  speak  to  you  now  as  an  intimate  friend,  and  ask  you  a  favour  in  strict  confidence.  As  you  know,  you 
spoke  to  me  not  long  ago  about  the  doings  of  your  merry  company,  and  ever  since  that  day,  I’ve  been  positively  dying  to 
attend  your  meetings.  I  have  good  reason  for  wanting  to  come,  as  you’ll  see  for  yourself  if  I  should  happen  to  be  invited, 


for  I  assure  you  here  and  now  that  if  I  don’t  get  those  magicians  of  yours  to  fetch  the  comeliest  serving  wench  you’ve  seen 
for  many  a  long  day,  I  deserve  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot.  I  fell  passionately  in  love  with  the  girl  from  the  moment  I  clapped 
eyes  on  her,  last  year  in  Cacavincigli,12  and  I  swear  to  God  that  I  offered  her  ten  Bolognese  groats,  but  she  turned  them 
down.  So  I  implore  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  tell  me  what  I  have  to  do  to  become  a  member,  and  I  beg  you  to 
use  all  your  power  and  influence  to  bring  it  about,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you  could  never  have  a  better  or  more  loyal 
comrade,  nor  one  who  would  bring  you  greater  credit.  I  don’t  suppose,  for  instance,  that  any  of  your  members  is  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  handsome  fellow  I  am,  with  a  fine  pair  of  shanks  and  a  face  like  a  rose. 
Besides,  I  know  lots  of  good  stories  and  some  excellent  songs.  Would  you  like  to  hear  one?’  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  burst  into  song. 

Bruno  was  so  amused  by  all  this  that  he  had  a  job  to  keep  a  straight  face;  and  when  the  song  was  finished,  the  Master 
said: 

‘Well,  Bruno,  what  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

‘It’s  fantastic,’  said  Bruno.  ‘With  a  cacophonous  voice  like  that,  you  could  charm  the  vultures  out  of  the  trees.’ 

‘If  you  hadn’t  heard  it  with  your  own  ears,’  said  the  Master,  ‘you  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  possible,  would  you?’ 

‘I  certainly  wouldn’t,’  said  Bruno. 

‘I  know  lots  of  others,’  said  the  Master,  ‘but  let’s  forget  about  those  for  the  moment.  Such  as  you  see  me,  my  father 
was  a  nobleman,  though  he  lived  in  the  country,  and  on  my  mother’s  side  I  was  born  into  a  family  from  Vallecchio.13 
Furthermore,  as  you  will  have  seen,  I  have  a  finer  collection  of  books,  and  a  more  splendid  wardrobe,  than  any  other 
doctor  in  Florence.  God’s  faith!  I  have  a  robe  that  cost  me  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  in  farthings,  all  told,  ten  years  ago  at 
the  very  least.  So  I  do  implore  you  to  have  me  enrolled  in  your  company;  and  if  you  get  me  in,  God’s  faith!  you  can  be  as 
ill  as  you  like,  and  I’ll  never  charge  you  a  penny  for  my  services.’ 

Bruno  was  more  than  ever  convinced,  having  listened  to  his  prattle,  that  the  man  was  a  complete  nincompoop,  and 
said  to  him: 

‘Shed  a  little  more  light  up  here,  Master,  and  just  be  patient  till  I’ve  finished  putting  the  tails  on  these  mice,  then  I’ll 
give  you  my  answer.’ 

When  he  had  finished  off  the  tails,  Bruno  pretended  to  be  very  worried  by  the  doctor’s  request,  and  said: 

‘I  know  about  the  great  things  you  would  do  for  me,  Master,  but  nevertheless  the  favour  you  are  asking,  though  it  may 
seem  trivial  to  a  man  of  your  rare  intellect,  is  anything  but  simple  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  even  if  I  were  in  a  position 
to  grant  it,  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  world  for  whom  I  would  do  it,  apart  from  yourself.  And  I  would  do  it  for  you,  not  only 
because  I  love  you  as  a  brother,  but  because  your  words  are  seasoned  with  so  much  wisdom  that  they  would  startle  a 
pious  old  lady  out  of  her  boots,  let  alone  persuade  me  to  change  my  mind;  indeed,  the  more  time  I  spend  in  your 
company,  the  wiser  you  appear.  Besides,  even  if  I  had  no  other  reason  for  loving  you,  I  am  bound  to  love  you  on  seeing 
that  you  have  lost  your  heart  to  such  a  beauty  as  the  one  you  described.  I  must  however  point  out  that  I  am  not  as 
influential  as  you  suppose  in  these  matters,  and  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  grant  your  request.  But  if  you  will  give  me 
your  solemn  pledge,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  moron,  to  keep  my  words  a  secret,  I  shall  explain  how  you  can  achieve  your 
aim  without  my  assistance.  And  since  you  have  all  those  fine  books  and  the  other  things  you  were  telling  me  about,  I  feel 
certain  that  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.’ 

‘Have  no  fear,  you  may  speak  out,’  said  the  Master.  ‘If  you  knew  me  a  little  better,  you’d  soon  find  out  whether  I  can 
keep  a  secret  or  not.  Why,  when  Messer  Guasparruolo  da  Saliceto  was  on  the  magistrates’  bench  at  Forlimpopoli,14  he 
confided  nearly  all  his  secrets  to  me,  knowing  they  would  be  in  safe  keeping.  And  if  you  want  me  to  prove  it,  I  was  the 
first  man  he  told  that  he  was  about  to  marry  Bergamina.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?’ 

‘That  settles  it,’  said  Bruno.  ‘If  a  man  of  that  sort  confided  in  you,  I  can  certainly  do  the  same.  Now  what  you  have  to 
do  is  this.  In  this  company  of  ours  we  have  a  captain  and  two  counsellors,  all  of  whom  hold  office  for  six  months,  and  we 


know  for  certain  that  from  the  beginning  of  next  month,  Buffalmacco  is  to  be  captain  and  I  am  to  be  one  of  the 
counsellors.  Whenever  there  is  any  question  of  nominating  and  electing  a  new  member,  the  captain’s  views  carry  a  great 
deal  of  weight,  so  I  advise  you  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  make  friends  with  Buffalmacco,  and  entertain  him  on  a  suitably 
lavish  scale.  Buffalmacco’s  the  sort  of  man  who  will  take  a  powerful  liking  to  you  from  the  moment  he  discovers  how 
intelligent  you  are,  and  when  you’ve  softened  him  up  a  little  with  your  sparkling  wit  and  those  priceless  treasures  of 
yours,  you  can  put  the  question  to  him,  and  he  won’t  know  how  to  refuse.  I’ve  already  had  a  word  with  him  about  you, 
and  he’s  dying  to  make  your  acquaintance,  so  do  as  I’ve  suggested,  and  then  leave  the  rest  to  Buffalmacco  and  myself.’ 

‘This  plan  of  yours  seems  most  excellent,’  said  the  Master,  ‘for  if  Buffalmacco  takes  a  delight  in  the  company  of  the 
wise,  he  has  only  to  converse  with  me  for  a  little  while,  and  I  guarantee  that  he  will  never  want  to  let  me  out  of  his  sight. 
I  have  enough  intelligence  to  supply  a  whole  city,  and  still  remain  a  paragon  of  wisdom.’ 

Having  thus  arranged  matters  with  Master  Simone,  Bruno  recounted  the  whole  tale  in  all  its  particulars  to 
Buffalmacco,  who  was  so  impatient  to  proceed  to  the  task  of  supplying  Master  Simpleton  with  the  object  of  his  quest,  that 
every  hour  that  passed  seemed  more  like  a  thousand. 

Being  inordinately  eager  to  go  the  course,  the  physician  never  relaxed  until  he  had  made  Buffalmacco  his  friend, 
which  he  easily  succeeded  in  doing.  He  then  began  to  treat  him  to  the  finest  suppers  and  breakfasts  you  could  possibly 
imagine,  to  which  Bruno  also  was  invited.  For  their  part,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  assiduously  courted  his  company,  and 
on  finding  themselves  regaled  with  precious  wines  and  fat  capons  and  an  abundance  of  other  excellent  dishes  at  Master 
Simone’s  table,  they  stuffed  themselves  like  princes,  and  turned  up  for  a  meal  even  when  they  were  not  invited,  always 
giving  him  to  understand  that  they  would  not  have  done  this  for  anyone  else. 

Eventually  however  the  Master  made  the  same  request  to  Buffalmacco  that  he  had  previously  made  to  Bruno, 
whereupon  BufFalmacco  pretended  to  be  very  angry  and  subjected  Bruno  to  a  torrent  of  abuse,  saying: 

‘By  the  great  tall  God  of  Passignano,15  I  swear  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  give  you  such  a  pasting  over  the  face  that  your  nose 
would  end  up  in  your  boots,  traitor  that  you  are,  for  you  alone  can  have  revealed  these  secrets  to  the  Master.’ 

But  Bruno  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  physician,  who  swore  and  affirmed  that  he  had  heard  about  these  things  from 
another  source,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  mollifying  BufFalmacco  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  his  pearls  of  wisdom,  after 
which  BufFalmacco  turned  to  him  and  said: 

‘It’s  quite  plain  that  you’ve  been  at  Bologna,  my  dear  Master,  and  that  you  came  back  here  with  a  pair  of  well-sealed 
lips.  Moreover  you  obviously  didn’t  learn  your  alphabet  from  a  blackboard,  as  many  an  ignoramus  has  done,  but  from  a 
blackamoor;  and  unless  I’m  mistaken,  you  were  christened  on  a  Sunday.16  Bruno  tells  me  you  were  studying  medicine  up 
there  in  Bologna,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  studied  how  to  capture  men’s  minds,  for  what  with  your  wisdom  and  your 
singular  ways,  you’re  a  better  exponent  of  that  particular  art  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw.’ 

But  at  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  the  physician,  who  turned  to  Bruno  and  said: 

‘What  a  thing  it  is  to  meet  and  converse  with  men  of  wisdom!  Who  but  this  worthy  man  would  have  been  so  prompt 
to  read  all  my  thoughts?  You  were  not  nearly  so  quick  as  Buffalmacco  to  appreciate  my  excellence;  but  you  might  at  least 
tell  him  what  I  said  to  you  when  you  told  me  he  took  a  delight  in  the  company  of  the  wise:  do  you  think  I’ve  been  as 
good  as  my  word?’ 

‘Better,’  said  Bruno. 

The  Master  then  turned  to  Buffalmacco,  saying: 

‘You’d  have  had  a  lot  more  to  say  if  you’d  seen  me  in  Bologna,  where  there  wasn’t  a  single  person,  great  or  small, 
student  or  professor,  who  didn’t  worship  the  very  ground  beneath  my  feet,  such  was  the  pleasure  I  was  able  to  give  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  with  my  wise  and  witty  conversation.  And  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  whenever  I  opened  my 
mouth,  I  made  everybody  laugh  because  I  was  so  popular.  When  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Bologna,  they  were  all 
heartbroken  and  wanted  me  to  stay.  In  fact  they  were  so  anxious  to  keep  me  there  that  they  offered  to  let  me  do  all  the 


teaching  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  But  I  declined  the  offer  because  I’d  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  the  huge  estates 
that  my  family  has  always  owned  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And  that  was  what  I  did.’ 

Whereupon  Bruno  said  to  Buffalmacco: 

‘There  now,  I  told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn’t  believe  me.  Holy  Mother  of  Jesus!  There’s  not  a  doctor  in  the  land  who 
knows  more  than  he  does  about  the  urine  of  an  ass,  nor  would  you  find  his  equal  if  you  were  to  go  all  the  way  from  here 
to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Surely  you’ll  agree  to  help  him  now.’ 

‘Bruno  is  quite  right,’  said  the  physician,  ‘but  people  don’t  appreciate  me  here.  You  Florentines  are  not  very  bright  on 
the  whole;  I  only  wish  you  could  see  me  in  my  natural  element,  surrounded  by  my  fellow  doctors.’ 

So  Buffalmacco  said: 

‘I  must  confess,  Master,  that  you  have  a  much  better  head  on  your  shoulders  than  I  ever  gave  you  credit  for.  So 
speaking  with  all  the  deference  that  is  due  to  a  man  of  your  great  wisdom,  I  give  you  my  equivocal  promise  that  without 
fail  I  shall  see  that  you  are  enrolled  in  our  company.’ 

Now  that  he  had  been  given  this  assurance,  the  doctor  positively  lavished  hospitality  on  the  two  men,  who  enjoyed 
themselves  enormously,  persuading  him  to  swallow  the  most  fantastic  pieces  of  nonsense;  and  they  promised  that  he 
should  have  as  his  mistress  die  Countess  of  Cesspool,17  who  was  the  finest  thing  to  be  found  in  the  entire  arse-gallery  of 
the  human  race.  When  the  doctor  asked  them  who  this  Countess  was,  Buffalmacco  replied: 

‘Ah!  my  pretty  pumpkin,  she’s  a  very  great  lady,  and  there  are  few  houses  anywhere  on  earth  in  which  she  doesn’t 
make  her  presence  smelt;  why,  even  the  Franciscans  pay  their  tributes  to  her  on  the  big  bass  drum,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
countless  others  she  receives.  And  I  can  tell  you  this,  that  wherever  she  happens  to  be,  she  lets  people  know  about  it, 
even  though  she  generally  holds  herself  aloof.  All  the  same,  she  swept  past  your  front  door  the  other  night  when  she  was 
on  her  way  to  the  Arno  to  bathe  her  feet  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air;  but  she  spends  most  of  her  time  in  Laterina.18  You 
can  regularly  see  her  footmen  going  the  rounds,  all  carrying  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  bucket  in  the  other  as  symbols  of 
her  authority;  and  wherever  you  look  you’ll  find  many  of  her  nobles,  such  as  Baron  Ffouljakes,  Lord  Dung,  Viscount 
Broom-handle,  and  the  Earl  of  Loosefart,  and  others,  with  all  of  whom  I  believe  you  are  acquainted,  though  perhaps  you 
don’t  recall  them  just  at  present.  This,  then,  if  all  goes  according  to  plan,  is  the  great  lady  in  whose  tender  arms  we  shall 
place  you,  in  which  case  you  can  forget  about  that  girl  from  Cacavincigli.’ 

Having  been  born  and  bred  in  Bologna,  the  physician  was  unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  their  words,  and  told  them 
that  the  lady  would  suit  him  down  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  he  have  long  to  wait  before  the  two  painters  brought  him  the 
news  of  his  election  to  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  the  Master  invited  the  pair  of  them  to 
breakfast,  and  after  the  meal  he  asked  them  how  he  was  to  get  there,  to  which  Buffalmacco  replied: 

‘See  here,  Master,  for  reasons  you  are  now  about  to  hear,  you  will  have  to  be  very  brave,  otherwise  you  may  run  into 
trouble  and  make  things  very  awkward  for  us.  This  evening,  after  dark,  you  must  contrive  to  climb  up  on  to  one  of  the 
raised  tombs19  that  were  erected  just  recently  outside  Santa  Maria  Novella,  wearing  one  of  your  most  sumptuous  robes, 
for  not  only  does  the  company  require  you  to  be  nobly  dressed  when  you  are  presented  for  the  first  time,  but  since  you 
are  gently  bred,  the  Countess  is  proposing  (or  so  we  have  been  told,  for  we  have  never  actually  met  her)  to  make  you  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath20  at  her  own  expense.  And  you  are  to  remain  on  the  tomb  till  we  send  for  you. 

‘Now,  so  that  you  will  know  exactly  what  to  expect,  I  should  explain  that  we  shall  be  sending  a  black  creature  with 
horns  to  come  and  fetch  you,  which,  though  not  very  large,  will  attempt  to  frighten  you  by  parading  up  and  down  before 
you  in  the  piazza,  leaping  high  in  the  air,  and  making  loud  hissing  noises.  When  it  sees  that  you  are  not  afraid,  it  will 
come  silently  towards  you,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  drawn  near  to  where  you  are  sitting,  you  must  clamber  boldly  down 
from  the  tomb,  and,  without  invoking  God  or  any  of  the  Saints,  leap  on  to  its  back.  Once  you  are  seated  firmly  on  its 
back,  you  must  fold  your  arms  across  your  chest  and  leave  them  there,  for  you  mustn’t  touch  the  beast  with  your  hands. 


‘It  will  then  move  slowly  off,  and  convey  you  to  the  place  where  we  are  all  assembled;  but  I  must  stress  here  and  now 
that  if  you  invoke  God  or  any  of  the  Saints,  or  if  you  display  any  fear,  you  could  be  thrown  off  or  dashed  against 
something,  and  then  you  really  will  be  in  a  stinking  mess.  So  unless  you’re  quite  sure  that  your  courage  won’t  desert  you, 
I  advise  you  not  to  come,  for  you  would  only  do  yourself  an  injury  and  bring  no  credit  to  ourselves.’ 

‘You  don’t  know  me  yet,’  said  the  physician.  ‘Perhaps  it’s  because  I  wear  gloves  and  long  robes  that  you  doubt  my 
courage.  But  if  I  were  to  tell  you  about  some  of  my  nocturnal  escapades  in  Bologna,  when  I  used  to  go  after  the  women 
with  my  companions,  you’d  be  lost  in  admiration.  God’s  faith,  I  remember  a  night  when  there  was  one  girl  (a  scraggy 
little  baggage,  what’s  more,  no  bigger  than  a  midget)  who  refused  to  come  with  us,  so  after  giving  her  a  few  good 
punches  I  picked  her  up  bodily  and  carried  her  very  nearly  a  stone’s  throw,  and  in  the  end  I  forced  her  to  come.  Then 
there  was  the  time  when  I  was  all  by  myself  except  for  my  servant,  and  shortly  after  the  Angelus  I  walked  past  the 
cemetery  of  the  Franciscans,  where  a  woman  had  been  buried  earlier  in  the  day,  and  I  wasn’t  the  least  bit  afraid.  So  you 
have  no  need  to  worry  on  that  score,  because  I’m  as  brave  and  as  bold  a  man  as  you’re  ever  likely  to  meet.  As  to  my 
being  nobly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  shall  wear  the  scarlet  robes  in  which  I  was  commenced,21  and 
you’ll  soon  discover  whether  the  company  will  rejoice  to  see  me,  and  whether  I’m  not  elected  captain  before  very  long. 
Just  wait  till  I  arrive  there  this  evening,  and  you’ll  see  how  things  will  go,  for  this  Countess  has  never  set  eyes  on  me  yet, 
and  she’s  already  so  enamoured  of  me  that  she  wants  to  make  me  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Perhaps  you  think  a  knighthood 
wouldn’t  suit  me,  and  that  I  shan’t  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  I’ve  got  it;  but  leave  it  to  me,  and  I’ll  show  you!’ 

‘That’s  all  very  well,’  said  Buffalmacco,  ‘but  see  that  you  don’t  let  us  down,  either  by  not  coming  or  by  not  being  there 
when  we  send  for  you.  The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  the  weather  is  cold,  and  you  medical  men  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
cold.’ 

‘Heaven  forbid,’  said  the  physician.  ‘I’m  not  one  of  your  coldblooded  creatures;  I  don’t  mind  the  cold.  In  fact, 
whenever  I  get  up  in  the  night  to  relieve  nature,  as  we  all  do  at  times,  I  very  rarely  throw  anything  over  my  nightshirt 
other  than  a  fur  coat.  So  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  be  there.’ 

Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  then  departed,  and  when  darkness  was  beginning  to  fall,  the  Master  invented  some  excuse  for 
leaving  his  wife,  and  having  smuggled  his  splendid  gown  out  of  the  house,  he  duly  put  it  on  and  made  his  way  to  one  of 
the  aforementioned  tombs,  where,  since  it  was  a  bitterly  cold  evening,  he  sat  huddled  on  the  marble,  and  began  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  mysterious  beast. 

Buffalmacco,  who  was  tall  in  stature  and  sturdy  as  an  ox,  had  procured  one  of  the  masks  that  people  used  to  wear  at 
those  special  festivals  that  are  nowadays  no  longer  held;22  and  having  donned  a  coat  of  black  fur,  he  got  himself  up  to 
look  exactly  like  a  bear,  except  that  his  mask  had  die  face  of  the  devil  and  was  furnished  with  horns.  In  this  strange  garb, 
with  Bruno  following  at  a  safe  distance  in  order  to  observe  die  proceedings,  he  made  his  way  to  the  new  piazza  at  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  And  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  the  learned  doctor  was  there  than  he  began  to  dance  and  leap  all  over 
the  piazza,  hissing,  screaming  and  shrieking  like  one  possessed. 

When  the  Master  saw  and  heard  all  this,  every  hair  of  his  head  stood  on  end  and  he  began  to  tremble  all  over,  just  like 
a  woman,  except  that  he  was  far  more  frightened.  He  began  to  think  he  should  have  stayed  at  home,  but  now  that  he  had 
come  so  far,  he  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  such  was  his  eagerness  to  observe  the  marvels  of  which  the  two  men  had 
spoken. 

After  cavorting  madly  for  some  little  time  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  Buffalmacco  appeared  to  calm  down,  and 
coming  over  to  the  tomb  on  which  the  Master  was  seated,  he  stopped  and  stood  perfectly  still.  Being  terrified  out  of  his 
wits,  the  Master  could  not  decide  whether  to  mount  the  creature  or  remain  where  he  was,  but  in  the  end,  fearing  lest  the 
thing  should  attack  him  if  he  failed  to  climb  on  to  its  back,  he  chose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils;  and  having  clambered 
down  from  the  tomb,  he  leapt  on  the  creature’s  back,  whispering  ‘God  preserve  me’  as  he  did  so.  Once  he  was  firmly 
seated,  still  trembling  like  a  leaf,  he  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest  as  instructed,  whereupon  Buffalmacco  moved  slowly 
off  on  all  fours  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala,  and  carried  him  almost  as  far  as  the  nunnery  of  Ripole.23 


Now  at  that  time  there  were  some  ditches  in  those  parts  into  which  the  farmers  used  to  pour  the  offerings  of  the 
Countess  of  Cesspool,  to  enrich  their  lands.  And  when  Buffalmacco  reached  this  spot,  he  ambled  up  to  the  edge  of  one  of 
die  ditches,  and,  choosing  the  right  moment,  grabbed  one  of  the  doctor’s  feet  and  heaved  him  smartly  off  his  back, 
casting  him  head  first  into  the  ditch.  He  then  began  to  snarl  in  a  most  terrifying  manner,  leaping  frantically  all  over  the 
place,  and  eventually  made  his  way  back  past  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  towards  the  meadow  of  Ognissanti,  where  he 
rejoined  Bruno  who  had  run  away  because  he  was  unable  to  contain  his  laughter.  And  hugging  one  another  with  glee, 
they  went  and  watched  from  a  safe  distance  to  see  what  the  filth-bespattered  doctor  would  do. 

The  worthy  physician,  finding  himself  in  this  unspeakably  loathsome  place,  endeavoured  to  stand  on  his  feet  and 
grope  his  way  out,  but  stumbled  and  fell  in  all  directions  before  he  finally  succeeded  in  scrambling  clear,  sorrowing  and 
forlorn,  and  covered  in  filth  from  head  to  toe,  having  parted  company  with  his  doctoral  hood  and  swallowed  several 
drams  of  the  ditchwater.  Then,  scraping  the  stuff  off  with  his  hands  as  best  he  could,  he  made  his  way  back  to  his  house, 
not  knowing  what  else  he  could  do,  and  knocked  at  the  door  until  his  wife  came  down  to  let  him  in. 

He  was  no  sooner  inside  the  house,  reeking  to  high  heaven,  and  the  door  had  been  closed  behind  him,  than  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco  were  listening  at  the  keyhole  to  hear  what  sort  of  a  reception  the  Master’s  wife  would  accord  him.  And  as 
they  stood  there  on  the  doorstep,  all  ears,  they  heard  the  lady  giving  him  the  biggest  scolding  that  ever  a  poor  devil 
received. 

‘God,  what  a  fine  state  you  are  in!’  she  said.  ‘Went  to  see  some  other  woman,  and  wanted  to  cut  a  dashing  figure  in 
your  scarlet  robe,  I  suppose?  Were  you  not  satisfied  with  me?  Hell’s  bells,  I  could  satisfy  a  whole  parish,  let  alone  you.  I 
wish  to  Christ  they  had  drowned  you,  instead  of  simply  dumping  you  where  you  deserved.  A  splendid  physician  you  are, 

I  don’t  think,  to  abandon  your  wife  and  go  chasing  after  other  people’s  women  at  this  time  of  night!’ 

To  these  reproaches  she  added  countless  others  whilst  the  physician  was  giving  himself  a  good  wash,  and  never 
stopped  tormenting  him  until  well  into  the  small  hours. 

Next  morning,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  painted  bruises  on  their  torsoes  to  make  it  look  as  if  they  had  been  severely 
beaten,  then  made  their  way  to  the  house  of  the  physician,  who  was  already  up  and  about.  A  foul  smell  assailed  their 
nostrils  from  the  moment  they  set  foot  inside  the  house,  for  no  amount  of  washing  and  scrubbing  had  been  able  to 
disperse  all  trace  of  it.  When  the  doctor  was  told  that  they  had  called  to  see  him,  he  advanced  to  meet  them,  bidding 
them  good  morning,  but  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  looked  at  him  angrily,  as  they  had  prearranged,  and  replied: 

‘We  shan’t  say  the  same  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  we  pray  to  God  that  you’ll  have  a  terrible  morning  and  end  up  with 
your  throat  cut,  for  you  are  the  dirtiest  traitor  that  ever  lived.  We  put  ourselves  to  endless  trouble  to  see  that  you  should 
be  honoured  and  entertained,  and  what  thanks  do  we  get,  apart  from  being  practically  slaughtered  like  a  pair  of  dogs? 
Why,  you  could  have  driven  an  ass  all  the  way  to  Rome  with  fewer  blows  than  the  ones  we  received  last  night  on  account 
of  your  treachery,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  were  very  nearly  expelled  from  the  very  company  we’d  arranged  for 
you  to  join.  And  if  you  think  we’re  making  this  up,  take  a  look  at  our  bodies.’  At  which  point  they  bared  their  chests 
sufficiently  long  for  him  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mass  of  bruises  they  had  painted  there,  then  instantly  covered  them  up 
again. 

The  physician  attempted  to  apologize,  recounting  the  saga  of  his  misfortunes  and  telling  them  how  he  had  been 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  but  Buffalmacco  cut  him  short,  saying: 

‘I  wish  he’d  hurled  you  from  the  bridge  into  the  Arno.  Didn’t  we  warn  you  beforehand  not  to  mention  God  or  any  of 
the  Saints?’ 

‘I  swear  to  God  I  did  no  such  thing,’  said  the  physician. 

‘Is  that  so?’  said  Buffalmacco.  ‘And  I  suppose  you’re  going  to  tell  us  you  weren’t  afraid,  either.  But  our  informant  told 
us  you  were  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  didn’t  know  whether  you  were  coming  or  going.  You’ve  led  us  right  up  the  garden 
path,  but  we  shan’t  allow  anyone  to  impose  on  us  again.  And  as  for  you,  we  shall  see  that  you  are  treated  with  the 


contempt  you  deserve.’ 

The  physician  pleaded  with  them  to  forgive  him,  and  strove  to  mollify  them  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command, 
imploring  them  not  to  bring  disgrace  upon  him.  And  out  of  fear  lest  they  should  make  a  public  laughing-stock  of  him, 
from  that  day  forth  he  pampered  and  feted  them  on  a  much  more  lavish  scale  than  ever  before. 

So  now  you  have  heard  how  wisdom  is  imparted  to  anyone  who  has  not  acquired  much  of  it  in  Bologna. 


TENTH  STORY 


A  Sicilian  lady  cleverly  relieves  a  merchant  of  the  goods  he  has  brought  to  Palermo.  He  later  returns  there  pretending  to  have 
brought  a  much  more  valuable  cargo,  and  after  having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  lady,  leaves  her  with  nothing  but  a 
quantity  of  water  and  tow. 

There  is  no  need  to  inquire  whether  the  ladies  laughed  heartily  over  certain  of  the  passages  from  the  queen’s  story:  they 
laughed  so  much  that  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks  a  dozen  times  at  the  very  least.  But  when  the  tale  was  ended, 
Dioneo,  knowing  it  was  now  his  turn,  addressed  the  company  as  follows: 

Gracious  ladies,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  more  cunning  a  person  is,  the  greater  our  satisfaction  in  seeing  that 
person  cunningly  deceived.  And  hence,  whilst  the  stories  you  have  told  have  all  been  excellent,  the  one  I  propose  to 
relate  should  afford  you  greater  pleasure  than  any  of  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  the  duping  of  a  lady  who  knew 
far  more  about  the  art  of  deception  than  any  of  the  men  or  women  who  were  beguiled  in  the  tales  we  have  heard  so  far. 
In  the  seaports  of  all  maritime  countries,  it  used  to  be  the  practice,  and  possibly  still  is,  that  any  merchant  arriving  there 
with  merchandise,  having  discharged  his  cargo,  takes  it  to  a  warehouse,  which  in  many  places  is  called  the  dogana1  and  is 
maintained  by  the  commune  or  by  the  ruler  of  the  state.  After  presenting  a  written  description  of  the  cargo  and  its  value 
to  the  officers  in  charge,  he  is  given  a  storeroom  where  his  merchandise  is  placed  under  lock  and  key.  The  officers  then 
record  all  the  details  in  their  register  under  the  merchant’s  name,  and  whenever  the  merchant  removes  his  goods  from 
bond,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  they  make  him  pay  the  appropriate  dues.  It  is  by  consulting  this  register  that  brokers, 
more  often  than  not,  obtain  their  information  about  the  amount  and  value  of  the  goods  stored  at  the  dogana,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong.  And  when  a  suitable  opportunity  presents  itself,  they  approach 
the  merchants  and  arrange  to  barter,  exchange,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  merchandise. 

Among  the  many  seaports  where  this  system  prevailed  was  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  which  was  also  notable,  and  still  is,  for 
the  number  of  women,  lovely  of  body  but  strangers  to  virtue,  who  to  anyone  unfamiliar  with  their  ways  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  great  ladies  of  impeccable  honesty.  Their  sole  aim  in  life  consists,  not  so  much  in  fleecing  men,  as  in 
skinning  them  wholesale,  and  whenever  they  catch  sight  of  a  merchant  from  foreign  parts,  they  find  out  from  the  dogana 
register  what  goods  he  has  deposited  there  and  how  much  he  is  worth;  after  which,  using  all  their  charms  and  amorous 
wiles,  and  whispering  honeyed  words  into  the  ears  of  their  unsuspecting  victim,  they  attempt  to  ensnare  him  into  falling 
in  love  with  them.  In  this  way  they  have  enticed  a  large  number  of  merchants  to  part  with  a  substantial  proportion  of 
their  goods,  and  a  great  many  others  to  hand  over  the  entire  lot,  whilst  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  forfeit  not  only 
their  merchandise,  but  their  ships  as  well,  and  even  their  flesh  and  their  bones,  so  daintily  has  the  lady-barber  known 
how  to  wield  her  razor. 

To  Palermo,  then,  not  so  very  long  ago,  there  came  one  of  our  young  Florentines,  Niccolo  da  Cignano2  by  name, 
though  he  was  generally  known  as  Salabaetto,  who  had  been  sent  there  by  his  principals  with  a  consignment  of  woollens, 
worth  about  five  hundred  gold  florins,  which  were  left  over  from  the  fair  at  Salerno.  Having  handed  the  invoice  for  these 
goods  to  the  officers  of  the  dogana,  he  put  them  into  store,  and  without  showing  any  great  eagerness  to  dispose  of  them, 
he  began  to  see  what  the  city  could  offer  him  in  the  way  of  amusement. 

Since  he  was  a  very  handsome  youth,  of  fair  complexion,  with  blond  hair  and  a  most  shapely  figure,  it  was  not  long 
before  one  of  these  lady-barbers,  who  styled  herself  Madonna  Jancofiore,3  having  gleaned  some  knowledge  of  his  affairs, 
began  to  cast  glances  in  his  direction.  The  young  man,  perceiving  this,  and  assuming  her  to  be  some  fine  lady  who  had 
fallen  for  his  handsome  looks,  decided  that  he  would  have  to  be  very  careful  in  conducting  this  little  amour,  and  without 
breathing  a  word  about  it  to  anyone,  he  took  to  walking  past  her  house  at  frequent  intervals.  He  was  soon  observed  by 
the  lady,  who  after  kindling  the  flames  of  his  passion  for  a  few  days  by  flashing  her  eyes  at  him  and  appearing  as  if  she 
was  pining  away  for  his  love,  secretly  sent  one  of  her  maidservants  to  call  upon  him.  This  woman,  being  well  versed  in 
the  arts  of  the  procuress,  spun  him  a  long  rigmarole  and  then,  almost  bursting  into  tears,  informed  him  that  her  mistress 


was  so  taken  up  with  his  handsome  looks  and  agreeable  manners  that  she  was  unable  to  rest  by  day  or  night;  she 
therefore  hoped  that  he  would  agree  to  meet  her  in  secret  at  some  bagnio,  there  being  nothing  she  more  ardently  desired; 
and  finally,  taking  a  ring  from  her  purse,  she  handed  it  over  to  him  with  the  lady’s  compliments. 

When  he  heard  this,  Salabaetto  was  the  happiest  man  who  ever  lived,  and  taking  the  ring,  he  brushed  it  against  his 
eyelids,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  on  his  finger,  telling  the  good  woman  that  Madonna  Jancofiore’s  love  was  fully  reciprocated, 
since  he  loved  her  more  than  his  very  life,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  her  wherever  and  whenever  she  pleased. 

The  go-between  returned  with  this  answer  to  her  mistress,  and  soon  afterwards  Salabaetto  was  informed  that  he  was 
to  wait  for  her  at  a  certain  bagnio  on  the  following  day  after  vespers.  Without  giving  the  slightest  hint  to  anyone  about 
where  he  was  going,  Salabaetto  swiftly  made  his  way  to  the  bagnio  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  that  it  was  reserved 
for  the  lady.  He  had  not  been  there  long  before  two  slave-girls  arrived,  one  of  whom  was  carrying  a  fine  big  feather 
mattress  on  her  head,  whilst  the  other  had  a  huge  basket  filled  with  this,  that,  and  the  other.  And  having  laid  the  mattress 
on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  bagnio,  they  covered  it  with  a  pair  of  sheets,  fine  as  gossamer  and  edged  all  round 
with  silk,  over  which  they  placed  a  quilt  of  whitest  Cyprian  buckram,  together  with  two  exquisitely  embroidered  pillows. 
They  then  undressed,  got  into  the  bath,  and  washed  and  scrubbed  it  all  over  until  it  gleamed. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  lady  herself  arrived  at  the  bagnio,  attended  by  two  more  slave-girls.  She  no  sooner  saw 
Salabaetto  than  she  rushed  ecstatically  forward  to  greet  him,  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  smothered  him  with 
kisses;  and  after  heaving  several  deep  sighs,  she  said: 

‘My  fascinating  Tuscan,  I  know  of  no  other  man  who  could  have  brought  me  to  do  this.  My  heart  is  all  on  fire  because 
of  you.’ 

She  then  undressed,  bidding  him  do  the  same,  and  they  both  stepped  naked  into  the  bath,  attended  by  two  of  the 
slave-girls.  Nor  would  she  allow  either  of  the  girls  to  lay  a  hand  upon  him,  but  she  herself  washed  Salabaetto  from  head 
to  toe  with  marvellous  care,  using  soap  that  was  steeped  in  musk  and  cloves;  and  finally,  she  had  herself  washed  and 
rubbed  down  by  the  two  slave-girls. 

This  operation  completed,  the  slave-girls  fetched  two  sheets,  white  as  snow  and  very  finely  woven,  from  which  there 
came  the  fragrant  smell  of  roses,  so  powerful  that  it  seemed  the  bagnio  was  filled  with  roses  and  nothing  else.  Having 
wrapped  Salabaetto  in  one  of  these  and  their  mistress  in  the  other,  the  slave-girls  took  them  up  and  conveyed  them  both 
to  the  bed,  where,  when  they  had  ceased  to  perspire,  the  sheets  enfolding  them  were  removed  and  they  found  themselves 
lying  naked  between  the  sheets  of  the  bed.  Silver  phials,  exquisitely  wrought,  were  then  produced  from  the  basket,  some 
filled  with  rose-water,  others  with  the  water  of  orange  flowers  or  jasmine  blossom,  with  which  their  bodies  were  liberally 
sprinkled  by  the  slave-girls,  after  which  they  refreshed  themselves  for  a  while  with  precious  wines  and  sweetmeats. 

Salabaetto  thought  he  was  in  Paradise,  and  devoured  the  lady  a  thousand  times  over  with  his  eyes,  for  she  was 
assuredly  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Every  hour  that  passed  seemed  to  him  a  hundred  years  as  he  waited  for  the  slave-girls 
to  depart  so  that  he  might  find  himself  in  her  embrace.  Eventually,  however,  at  the  lady’s  command,  they  withdrew  from 
the  room,  leaving  a  lighted  torch  behind  them,  whereupon  she  and  Salabaetto  fell  into  one  another’s  arms.  And  there 
they  remained  together  for  some  little  time,  to  the  immense  delight  of  Salabaetto,  who  imagined  her  to  be  wasting  away 
out  of  her  love  for  him. 

At  length  the  lady  decided  it  was  time  for  them  to  rise,  so  she  summoned  the  slave-girls,  who  helped  them  to  dress. 
They  then  took  some  further  refreshment  in  the  form  of  wine  and  sweetmeats,  and  washed  their  faces  and  hands  in  the 
flower-scented  waters.  And  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  the  lady  said  to  Salabaetto: 

‘If  it  pleases  you,  I  should  consider  it  a  very  great  favour  if  you  were  to  come  to  my  house  for  supper  this  evening,  and 
spend  the  night  with  me.’ 

Being  thoroughly  taken  in  by  her  beauty  and  her  calculated  charm,  and  firmly  believing  that  she  loved  him  to 
distraction,  Salabaetto  replied: 


‘Whatever  pleases  you,  my  lady,  is  infinitely  pleasing  to  me.  Ask  of  me  what  you  will,  therefore,  whether  this  evening 
or  at  any  other  time,  and  I  shall  do  it  gladly.’ 

And  so  returning  to  her  house,  the  lady  arranged  for  an  impressive  array  of  her  gowns  and  other  paraphernalia  to  be 
put  on  display  in  her  bedroom,  and  having  given  instructions  for  a  magnificent  supper  to  be  prepared,  she  waited  for 
Salabaetto  to  come.  As  soon  as  it  was  reasonably  dark,  he  made  his  way  to  the  house,  where  he  received  a  rapturous 
welcome,  and  after  a  most  convivial  supper,  impeccably  served,  she  led  him  off  into  the  bedroom.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  wondrous  fragrance  of  eagle-wood,  and  looking  round,  he  observed  that  the  bed  was  profusely  adorned  with 
mechanical  songbirds,  and  that  masses  of  beautiful  gowns  were  hanging  from  the  walls  on  pegs.  All  these  things  together, 
and  each  in  particular,  led  him  to  the  firm  conviction  that  she  was  a  great  and  wealthy  lady.  For  although  he  had  heard 
one  or  two  rumours  portraying  her  in  quite  a  different  light,  nothing  in  the  world  could  persuade  him  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  these  reports;  and  even  if  the  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  she  had  beguiled  men  before,  he  could  never 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  his  bliss  as  he  lay  all  night  in  her  arms,  the  flames  of  his  love  burning  ever  more 
fiercely;  and  when  morning  came,  she  fastened  a  dainty  and  beautiful  little  silver  girdle  round  his  waist,  with  a  fine  purse 
to  go  with  it,  and  said  to  him: 

‘My  darling  Salabaetto,  I  implore  you  to  remember  that  just  as  my  person  is  yours  to  enjoy,  so  everything  I  have  here 
is  yours,  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  at  your  command.’ 

Salabaetto  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  then  walked  jauntily  forth  from  the  house  and  made  his  way  down  to 
that  part  of  the  city  where  his  fellow  merchants  forgathered.  From  then  on  he  consorted  with  her  regularly  without 
spending  so  much  as  a  farthing,  becoming  ever  more  deeply  enamoured.  And  when,  eventually,  he  disposed  of  his 
woollen  goods  for  ready  money  at  a  substantial  profit,  the  good  lady  was  immediately  informed,  though  not  by 
Salabaetto  himself. 

On  the  following  evening,  Salabaetto  called  to  see  her,  and  she  began  to  jest  and  frolic  with  him,  kissing  and  hugging 
him  with  such  a  show  of  burning  passion  that  it  seemed  she  would  die  of  love  in  his  arms.  And  she  kept  asking  him  to 
accept  a  pair  of  exquisite  silver  goblets,  which  Salabaetto  refused  to  take,  having  at  one  time  and  another  had  presents 
from  her  worth  at  least  thirty  gold  florins,  without  ever  managing  to  persuade  her  to  take  so  much  as  a  silver  groat  in 
return.  At  length,  however,  when  she  had  worked  him  up  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  with  her  display  of  passion  and 
generosity,  she  was  called  away  from  the  room  by  one  of  her  slave-girls,  acting  upon  instructions  received  beforehand 
from  her  mistress.  After  a  brief  absence  she  returned,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  hurling  herself  face  downwards  on  the 
bed,  she  began  to  give  vent  to  the  most  piteous  wailings  that  ever  issued  from  a  woman’s  lips,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  Salabaetto,  who  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  mingling  his  own  tears  with  hers,  he  said: 

‘Ah,  dearest  heart  of  my  body,  what  has  happened  to  you  so  suddenly?  What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  sorrow?  Ah!  do 
tell  me,  my  darling.’ 

After  allowing  Salabaetto  to  coax  and  cajole  her  for  some  little  time,  the  lady  replied: 

‘Alas,  my  sweet  master,  I  know  not  what  to  do  nor  what  to  say.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  who 
writes  from  Messina,  telling  me  that  unless  I  send  him  a  thousand  gold  florins  without  fail  within  the  next  seven  days,  by 
selling  and  pawning  everything  I  have  in  the  house,  he  will  lose  his  head  on  the  block.  I  have  no  idea  how  I  am  to  find  so 
large  a  sum  at  such  short  notice.  If  only  I  had  a  fortnight  at  my  disposal,  I  should  be  able  to  raise  twice  the  amount  by 
collecting  a  certain  sum  of  money  that  is  owed  to  me,  or  I  could  sell  one  of  the  family  estates.  But  since  this  is  out  of  the 
question,  I  wish  I’d  been  struck  dead  before  this  dreadful  news  had  ever  reached  my  ears...’  At  which  point  she  broke  off, 
appearing  sorely  distressed,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  in  a  never-ending  torrent. 

Salabaetto,  who  in  the  heat  of  his  amorous  passion  had  mislaid  a  substantial  part  of  his  wits,  thought  that  her  tears 
were  genuine,  and  her  words  even  more  so.  And  he  replied: 


‘Be  of  good  cheer,  my  lady,  for  though  I  couldn’t  supply  you  with  a  thousand,  I  could  certainly  let  you  have  five 
hundred  gold  florins,  if  you  are  sure  you  can  repay  me  within  the  next  fortnight.  Fortunately  for  you,  I  managed  only 
yesterday  to  dispose  of  my  cargo  of  woollens,  otherwise  I  shouldn’t  have  been  able  to  lend  you  a  groat.’ 

‘Do  you  mean  to  say,’  said  the  lady,  ‘that  you  have  been  short  of  money?  Why  on  earth  didn’t  you  ask  me  for  some?  I 
don’t  have  a  thousand,  but  I  could  easily  have  given  you  a  hundred,  and  possibly  two.  And  now  that  you  have  told  me  all 
this,  I  simply  wouldn’t  have  the  heart  to  accept  your  offer  of  assistance.’ 

Deeply  touched  by  these  sentiments,  Salabaetto  replied: 

‘That  is  no  reason  for  you  to  refuse,  my  lady.  If  my  own  need  had  been  as  great  as  yours,  I  should  certainly  have  asked 
for  your  help.’ 

‘Oh,  my  Salabaetto!’  exclaimed  the  lady.  ‘I  plainly  perceive  that  your  love  for  me  is  true  and  perfect,  when  without 
waiting  to  be  asked  for  such  a  large  sum  of  money,  you  freely  offer  to  help  me  in  my  hour  of  need.  And  though  I  was  all 
yours  without  this  token  of  your  love,  from  now  on  I  shall  assuredly  belong  to  you  even  more  completely;  nor  shall  I  ever 
forget  that  you  saved  my  brother’s  life.  God  knows  that  I  am  reluctant  to  accept  your  offer,  knowing  that  you  are  a 
merchant,  and  merchants  do  all  their  business  with  money.  But  I  shall  accept  the  money  all  the  same,  for  my  need  is  very 
urgent  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  you  in  the  near  future.  And  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  sum  I 
require,  if  I  cannot  find  any  swifter  way  of  raising  it,  I  shall  place  all  these  belongings  of  mine  in  pawn.’  Whereupon  she 
flung  herself  in  tears  across  the  bed,  and  buried  Salabaetto ’s  head  in  her  bosom. 

Salabaetto  then  set  about  consoling  her  as  best  he  could,  and  after  spending  the  night  with  her,  he  proved  his 
generosity  and  devotion  towards  her  by  bringing  her  five  hundred  sparkling  gold  florins  without  waiting  to  be  asked. 
These  she  accepted  with  laughter  in  her  heart  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  promising  to  repay  them  as  soon  as  she  could,  which 
was  all  that  Salabaetto  required  by  way  of  bond. 

Now  that  she  had  her  hands  on  the  money,  it  became  a  different  story  altogether;  for  whereas  he  had  always  had  free 
access  to  the  lady  whenever  he  pleased,  she  now  began  to  fob  him  off  with  various  excuses,  so  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  was  turned  away  from  the  house,  and  even  when  he  did  get  in  to  see  her,  she  no  longer  greeted  him  with  the  smiling 
countenance,  the  caresses,  or  the  lavish  hospitality  to  which  he  had  previously  been  accustomed. 

Not  only  did  the  lady  fail  to  repay  Salabaetto  by  the  date  she  had  promised,  but  a  further  month  went  by,  then 
another,  and  when  he  asked  her  for  his  money,  all  he  could  get  out  of  her  was  a  string  of  excuses.  Salabaetto  now 
realized  how  cleverly  he  had  been  taken  in  by  her  villainy,  and  knowing  that  he  could  prove  nothing  against  her  (for  he 
had  no  written  evidence  of  the  transaction,  and  there  was  no  independent  witness),  he  was  exceedingly  distressed  and 
reproached  himself  bitterly  for  his  foolishness.  Moreover,  he  was  too  ashamed  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  authorities, 
because  he  had  been  warned  of  her  character  beforehand  and  had  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  was  made  a  laughing-stock 
for  behaving  so  stupidly.  And  when  he  received  several  letters  from  his  principals  ordering  him  to  change  the  money  and 
forward  it  to  them,  fearing  lest  his  lapse  should  be  discovered  if  he  remained  in  Palermo  any  longer  without  obeying  their 
instructions,  he  decided  to  leave.  So  he  boarded  a  small  ship,  and  instead  of  sailing  to  Pisa  as  he  should  have  done,  he 
went  to  Naples. 

Now,  there  happened  at  that  time  to  be  living  in  Naples  a  compatriot  of  ours,  Pietro  dello  Canigiano,4  who  was 
treasurer  to  Her  Highness  the  Empress  of  Constantinople5  -  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  shrewdness,  and  a  very  close 
friend  of  Salabaetto  and  his  family.  Knowing  him  to  be  the  very  soul  of  discretion,  Salabaetto  took  him  into  his 
confidence  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  told  him  about  what  he  had  done  and  about  the  sad  fate  which  had  befallen  him, 
and  requested  his  assistance  and  advice  in  finding  some  means  of  livelihood  in  Naples,  declaring  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  ever  returning  to  Florence. 

Saddened  by  what  he  had  heard,  Canigiano  replied: 

‘A  fine  state  of  affairs,  I  must  say;  a  fine  way  to  carry  on;  a  fine  sense  of  loyalty  you  have  shown  to  your  employers.  No 


sooner  do  you  lay  your  hands  on  a  large  sum  of  money,  than  you  squander  the  lot  in  riotous  living.  But  what’s  done  is 
done,  and  now  we  must  look  to  the  remedy.’ 

Since  he  had  a  shrewd  head  on  his  shoulders,  Canigiano  quickly  saw  what  was  to  be  done,  and  explained  his  plan  to 
Salabaetto,  who,  thinking  it  an  excellent  idea,  set  about  putting  it  into  effect.  He  still  had  a  little  money  of  his  own,  and 
supplementing  this  with  a  loan  from  Canigiano,  he  ordered  a  number  of  bales  of  merchandise  to  be  packed  and  tightly 
corded  up,  and  having  purchased  and  filled  about  a  score  of  oil-casks,  he  loaded  the  entire  consignment  aboard  a  ship 
and  returned  to  Palermo.  There  he  presented  the  invoice  for  the  bales  to  the  officers  of  the  dogana,  to  whom  he  also 
declared  the  value  of  the  casks,  and  having  made  sure  that  they  had  registered  everything  under  his  own  name,  he  placed 
the  goods  in  store,  saying  that  he  wished  to  leave  them  there  until  the  arrival  of  a  further  consignment  of  merchandise  he 
was  expecting. 

On  learning  of  his  return  and  hearing  that  the  goods  he  had  brought  were  worth  two  thousand  gold  florins  at  the  very 
least,  without  counting  the  goods  still  to  come,  which  were  valued  at  more  than  three  thousand,  Madonna  Jancofiore, 
thinking  she  had  set  her  sights  too  low,  decided  to  repay  him  the  five  hundred  florins  so  that  she  could  get  her  claws  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  five  thousand,  and  sent  word  that  she  would  like  to  see  him. 

When  Salabaetto  called  upon  her,  she  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  merchandise  he  had  brought  and  gave  him 
the  warmest  of  welcomes,  saying: 

‘Listen,  my  love;  in  case  you  were  angry  with  me  for  not  paying  you  back  that  money  of  yours  punctually-’ 

But  Salabaetto,  having  profited  from  his  earlier  mistakes,  laughed  and  said: 

‘To  tell  the  truth,  my  lady,  I  was  very  little  displeased,  for  I  would  pluck  the  very  heart  from  my  body  and  give  it  to 
you,  if  I  thought  it  would  make  you  happy.  But  I  should  like  you  to  judge  for  yourself  how  angry  I  am  with  you.  So  great 
and  so  particular  is  the  love  I  bear  you,  that  I  have  sold  the  greater  part  of  my  possessions,  and  now  I  have  brought  with 
me  to  Palermo  a  consignment  of  goods  worth  over  two  thousand  florins.  Moreover,  I  am  expecting  a  further  consignment 
from  the  West  worth  more  than  three  thousand,  and  I  intend  to  start  a  business  in  Palermo  and  settle  here  for  good,  for  I 
consider  myself  more  fortunate  in  loving  you  than  any  other  lover  in  the  world.’ 

‘I  do  assure  you,  Salabaetto,’  said  the  lady,  ‘that  any  success  of  yours  gives  me  enormous  pleasure,  since  I  love  you 
more  dearly  than  my  very  life;  and  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  returned  here  with  the  intention  of  staying,  for  I  hope 
we  shall  still  have  many  a  good  time  together.  But  I  owe  you  a  little  apology  for  all  those  occasions,  before  you  went 
away,  when  you  wanted  to  come  here  and  I  was  unable  to  see  you,  as  well  as  for  the  times  when  you  came  and  you  were 
not  so  well  received  as  usual.  And  I  must  also  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  not  repaying  your  money  by  the  date  I  had 
promised. 

‘You  must  remember  that  I  was  terribly  sad  and  distressed  at  that  particular  time,  and  whenever  a  woman  is  in  this 
condition,  no  matter  how  much  she  may  love  anyone,  she  cannot  be  as  unfailingly  cheerful  and  attentive  towards  him  as 
he  would  like  her  to  be.  Besides,  as  you  can  hardly  fail  to  realize,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  woman  to  scrape  together  a 
thousand  gold  florins.  We  are  always  being  fobbed  off  with  lies,  and  people  fail  to  keep  their  promises  to  us,  with  the 
result  that  we  ourselves  are  compelled  to  tell  lies  to  others.  It  was  for  this  reason  alone,  and  not  through  any  ulterior 
motive,  that  I  failed  to  pay  you  back.  However,  I  did  obtain  the  money  shortly  after  you  went  away,  and  had  I  known 
your  address,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  would  have  sent  it  on  to  you;  but  since  I  didn’t  know  where  you  were,  I  put  it 
away  for  you  in  a  safe  place.’ 

Then,  having  called  for  a  purse  that  contained  the  very  florins  he  had  given  her,  she  placed  it  in  his  hand,  saying: 

‘Count  them  and  make  sure  they  come  to  five  hundred.’ 

Salabaetto  had  never  felt  so  happy  in  his  whole  life,  and  having  counted  the  florins  and  confirmed  that  they  amounted 
to  exactly  five  hundred,  he  tucked  them  away,  saying: 

‘I  know  that  you  are  telling  me  the  truth,  my  lady.  Indeed,  you  have  done  more  than  enough  to  prove  it,  and  because 


of  this,  as  also  because  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  assure  you  that  whenever  you  are  in  need  of  money  in  the  future,  and  it  is 
within  my  power  to  supply  it,  you  have  only  to  ask  and  it  shall  be  yours.  Once  I  have  set  up  my  business  here  in  Palermo, 
you  will  see  for  yourself  that  this  is  no  idle  promise.’ 

Having  thus  cemented  his  love  for  the  lady  by  means  of  these  verbal  protestations,  Salabaetto  began  once  more  to 
play  the  gallant  with  her,  whilst  for  her  part  she  entertained  and  solaced  him  for  all  she  was  worth,  pretending  to  love 
him  to  the  point  of  distraction.  However,  Salabaetto  was  determined  that  his  own  duplicity  should  punish  hers,  and  one 
evening,  having  received  an  invitation  from  her  earlier  in  the  day  to  sup  and  spend  the  night  with  her,  he  turned  up  at 
her  house  looking  so  distraught  and  miserable  that  it  seemed  he  was  about  to  die  at  any  moment.  Jancofiore,  hugging 
and  kissing  him,  began  to  question  him  about  the  reasons  for  his  sadness,  and  after  allowing  her  to  wheedle  him  for  a 
while,  he  replied: 

‘I  am  utterly  ruined,  for  the  ship  carrying  the  goods  I  was  expecting  has  been  seized  by  Monegasque  pirates.6  They  are 
demanding  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand  gold  florins,  of  which  I  have  to  pay  a  thousand,  and  I  haven’t  a  penny  to  my  name, 
because  as  soon  as  you  paid  me  back  those  five  hundred  florins,  I  sent  them  to  Naples  to  be  invested  in  a  consignment  of 
linen  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  Palermo.  If  I  were  to  sell  the  goods  I  have  in  store  here  at  the  moment,  I  should  lose  half 
their  true  value,  because  it’s  the  wrong  time  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can’t  find  anyone  here  to  lend  me  the  money, 
because  I  am  still  not  well  enough  known  in  the  city.  Hence  I  have  no  idea  what  to  do  or  what  to  say;  if  I  don’t  send  the 
money  soon,  my  merchandise  will  be  shipped  to  Monaco  and  I  shall  never  see  it  again.’ 

These  tidings  were  highly  irritating  to  the  lady,  for  it  seemed  she  was  about  to  lose  everything;  but  perceiving  what 
she  must  do  to  prevent  the  goods  going  to  Monaco,  she  said: 

‘God  knows  I  love  you  so  dearly  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  misfortune.  But  what’s  the  use  of  becoming  so 
upset  about  it?  If  I  had  the  money  to  lend  you,  God  knows  that  I  should  let  you  have  it  here  and  now,  but  I  haven’t  got  it. 
It’s  true  that  I  know  of  someone  who  might  help  -  the  person  who  lent  me  the  remaining  five  hundred  florins  I  needed 
the  other  month  -  but  he  charges  a  high  rate  of  interest.  You’d  have  to  pay  him  at  least  thirty  per  cent  if  you  were  to 
borrow  the  money  from  him,  and  he  would  want  something  substantial  by  way  of  security.  Now  I  personally  would  be 
prepared  for  your  sake  to  offer  him  all  I  possess,  myself  included,  as  security  for  whatever  sum  he  will  lend,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  guarantee  the  rest  of  the  loan?’ 

Salabaetto  was  delighted,  for  he  knew  exactly  what  was  prompting  her  to  do  him  this  favour,  and  perceived  that  it 
was  she  herself  who  would  be  lending  him  the  money.  So  after  he  had  thanked  her,  he  told  her  that  he  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  as  he  needed  the  money  very  badly;  and  he  then  went  on  to  explain  that  by 
way  of  surety  he  would  place  the  merchandise  he  had  at  the  dogana  to  the  credit  of  the  person  who  was  to  lend  him  the 
money.  However,  he  wished  to  retain  the  key  to  the  warehouse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  display  his  merchandise  if  anyone 
should  ask  him  to  do  so,  and  also  to  ensure  that  his  goods  were  not  interfered  with  or  exchanged  or  moved  elsewhere. 

The  lady  agreed  that  this  was  a  wise  precaution,  and  declared  that  a  surety  of  this  kind  would  be  more  than  adequate. 
Early  next  morning,  she  sent  for  a  broker  who  was  privy  to  most  of  her  secrets,  and  having  explained  the  situation  to  him, 
she  gave  him  a  thousand  gold  florins,  which  the  broker  lent  to  Salabaetto,  having  first  ensured  that  all  the  goods  that 
Salabaetto  had  at  the  dogana  were  transferred  to  his  own  name.  Various  documents  were  signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
two  men,  and  when  all  was  settled  between  them,  they  went  their  separate  ways  to  attend  to  their  other  affairs. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity,  Salabaetto  took  ship  with  his  fifteen  hundred  gold  florins,  and  returned  to  Pietro  dello 
Canigiano  in  Naples,  whence  he  made  full  remittance  to  his  principals  in  Florence  for  the  woollens  with  which  they  had 
originally  sent  him  to  Palermo.  And  having  paid  Pietro  and  all  his  other  creditors,  he  made  merry  with  Canigiano  over 
the  trick  he  had  played  on  the  Sicilian  woman,  celebrating  his  success  for  several  days  on  end.  He  then  left  Naples,  and 
having  decided  to  retire  from  commerce,  made  his  way  to  Ferrara. 

When  Jancofiore  learned  that  Salabaetto  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Palermo,  her  suspicions  were  aroused  and  she 
began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  him.  After  waiting  for  at  least  two  months  without  seeing  any  sign  of  him,  she  got 


the  broker  to  force  a  way  into  the  warehouse.  And  having  first  of  all  tested  the  casks,  which  were  supposed  to  be  full  of 
oil,  she  discovered  that  they  were  filled  with  sea-water,  apart  from  about  a  firkin  of  oil  that  was  floating  at  the  top  of 
each  cask,  near  the  bung-hole.  Then,  untying  the  bales,  she  found  that  all  except  two  (which  consisted  of  woollens)  were 
filled  with  tow.  And  in  fact,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  whole  consignment  was  worth  no  more  than  two  hundred 
florins. 

On  perceiving  that  she  had  been  outwitted,  Jancofiore  lamented  long  and  bitterly  over  the  five  hundred  florins  she 
had  repaid,  and  even  more  over  the  thousand  she  had  lent,  frequently  repeating  to  herself  the  old  saw:  ‘Honesty’s  the 
better  line,  when  dealing  with  a  Florentine.’  And  so  it  was  that,  having  burnt  her  fingers  and  covered  herself  in  ridicule, 
she  discovered  that  some  people  are  every  bit  as  knowing  as  others. 

*  *  * 

No  sooner  had  Dioneo  reached  the  end  of  his  story,  than  Lauretta,  knowing  that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  abdicate, 
commended  the  advice  given  by  Pietro  dello  Canigiano,  which  to  judge  by  its  effects  had  been  very  sound;  and  having 
also  praised  the  sagacity  of  Salabaetto,  who  was  no  less  worthy  of  commendation  for  translating  Pietro’s  advice  into 
practice,  she  removed  the  laurel  crown  from  her  head  and  placed  it  upon  Emilia’s,  saying  with  womanly  grace: 

‘I  know  not,  madam,  whether  you  will  make  an  agreeable  queen,  but  we  shall  certainly  have  a  fair  one.  See  to  it,  then, 
that  your  actions  are  in  keeping  with  your  beauty.’ 

Lauretta  then  resumed  her  seat,  leaving  Emilia  feeling  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  not  so  much  in  having  been  made  their 
queen  as  in  hearing  herself  praised  in  public  for  something  to  which  ladies  are  wont  to  attach  most  importance,  and  her 
face  turned  the  colour  of  fresh  roses  at  dawn.  But  having  lowered  her  gaze  until  her  blushes  had  receded,  she  summoned 
the  steward  and  made  appropriate  arrangements  for  their  activities  of  the  morrow,  after  which  she  addressed  them  as 
follows: 

‘Delectable  ladies,  we  may  readily  observe  that  when  oxen  have  laboured  in  chains  beneath  the  yoke  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day,  their  yoke  is  removed  and  they  are  put  out  to  grass,  being  allowed  to  roam  freely  through  the  woods 
wherever  they  please.  Similarly,  we  may  perceive  that  gardens  stocked  with  numerous  different  trees  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  forests  consisting  solely  of  oaks.  And  therefore,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  days  during  which  our 
deliberations  have  been  confined  within  a  predetermined  scheme,  I  consider  that  it  would  be  both  appropriate  and  useful 
for  us  to  wander  at  large  for  a  while,  and  in  so  doing  recover  the  strength  for  returning  once  again  beneath  the  yoke. 

‘Accordingly,  when  we  resume  our  storytelling  on  the  morrow,  I  do  not  propose  to  confine  you  to  any  particular  topic; 
on  the  contrary,  I  desire  that  each  of  us  should  speak  on  whatever  subject  he  or  she  may  choose,1  it  being  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  shall  find  it  no  less  rewarding  to  hear  a  variety  of  themes  discussed  than  if  we  had  restricted  ourselves 
to  one  alone.  Moreover,  by  doing  as  I  have  suggested,  we  shall  all  recruit  our  strength,  and  thus  my  successor  will  feel 
more  justified  in  forcing  us  to  observe  our  customary  rule.’ 

The  members  of  the  company  applauded  the  queen  for  proposing  so  sensible  an  arrangement;  and  rising  from  their 
places,  they  turned  to  various  forms  of  relaxation,  the  ladies  making  garlands  and  otherwise  amusing  themselves  whilst 
the  young  men  sang  songs  and  played  games.  In  this  way  they  whiled  away  their  time  until  supper,  to  which  in  due 
course  they  gaily  addressed  themselves,  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the  delectable  fountain.  And  when  supper  was  over  they 
freely  engaged  in  their  usual  pastimes  of  singing  and  dancing. 

Finally  the  queen,  out  of  deference  to  the  ways  of  her  predecessors,  ordered  Panfilo  to  sing  a  song,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  various  members  of  the  company  had  already  sung  several  of  their  own  accord.  And  so  Panfilo  promptly 
began,  as  follows: 


‘Love,  I  take  such  delight  in  thee, 

And  find  such  joy  and  pleasure  in  thy  name, 
That  I  am  happy  burning  in  thy  flame. 


‘I  feel  such  joy  within  my  breast, 

Grown  from  the  precious  grace 
Which  thou  hast  brought  to  me, 

So  strong  it  cannot  be  suppressed 
But  shines  out  from  my  face 
Declaring  me  to  be 
Enamoured  joyfully- 
Happy  to  stay  and  burn  so  nigh 
To  one  in  place  and  name  so  high! 

‘I  cannot  sing  aloud  in  song 
Or  sketch  forth  with  my  hand 
The  joy.  Love,  that  I  know; 

For  to  reveal  it  would  be  wrong, 

That  I  well  understand. 

A  torment  it  would  grow; 

But  I  am  happy  so. 

All  speech  would  be  subdued  and  broken 
‘Ere  one  small  part  of  it  were  spoken. 

‘Who  is  there  who  aright  could  guess 
My  arms  would  find  that  place 
That  they  were  clasped  around? 

None  would  believe  my  happiness 
That  I  might  bend  my  face 
Whither  I  did,  and  found 
Salvation  sweet  and  grace. 

Hence  I  with  burning  joy  conceal 
A  rapture  I  may  not  reveal.’ 

Thus  did  Panfilo’s  song  come  to  an  end,  and  though  everyone  had  joined  wholeheartedly  in  the  refrain,  there  was  not 
a  single  person  present  who  did  not  attend  more  carefully  than  usual  to  the  words,  striving  to  guess  what  Panfilo  had 
implied  he  was  obliged  to  conceal.  And  whilst  several  formed  their  own  opinions  as  to  his  meaning,  they  were  all  well 
wide  of  the  mark.  But  in  the  end  the  queen,  perceiving  that  Panfilo’s  song  was  finished  and  that  the  young  ladies  and  the 
gentlemen  were  showing  clear  signs  of  fatigue,  ordered  them  all  to  retire  to  bed. 

Here  ends  the  Eighth  Day  of  the  Decameron 


NINTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Ninth  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Emilia,  it  is  left  to  all  the  members  of  the  company  to  speak  on  whatever 
subject  they  choose. 

The  light  whose  radiance  dispels  the  shades  of  night  had  already  softened  into  pale  celestial  hues  the  deep  azure  of  the 
eighth  heaven,1  and  the  flowerets  in  the  meadows  had  begun  to  raise  their  drooping  heads,  when  Emilia  arose  and  caused 
the  other  young  ladies  to  be  called,  and  likewise  the  three  young  men.  Answering  her  summons,  they  set  off  at  a  leisurely 
pace  behind  the  queen,  and  made  their  way  to  a  little  wood,  not  very  far  from  the  palace.  On  entering  the  wood,  they 
observed  a  number  of  roebucks,  stags,  and  other  wild  creatures,  which,  as  though  sensing  they  were  safe  from  the  hunter 
on  account  of  the  plague,  stood  their  ground  as  if  they  had  been  rendered  tame  and  fearless.  However,  by  approaching 
these  creatures  one  after  another  as  though  intending  to  touch  them,  they  caused  them  to  run  away  and  leap  in  the  air; 
and  in  this  way  they  amused  themselves  for  some  little  time  until,  the  sun  being  now  in  the  ascendant,  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  retrace  their  steps. 

They  were  all  wreathed  in  fronds  of  oak,  and  their  hands  were  full  of  fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  so  that  if  anyone  had 
encountered  them,  he  would  only  have  been  able  to  say:  ‘Either  these  people  will  not  be  vanquished  by  death,  or  they 
will  welcome  it  with  joy.’ 

And  so  back  they  came,  step  by  gradual  step,  singing,  chattering,  and  jesting  with  one  another  as  they  walked  along, 
and  on  reaching  the  palace  they  found  everything  neatly  arranged  and  the  servants  all  gay  and  festive.  They  then  rested 
for  a  while,  nor  did  they  sit  down  at  table  before  half-a-dozen  canzonets,  each  of  them  more  lively  than  the  one  preceding 
it,  had  been  sung  by  the  young  men  and  the  ladies;  after  which,  having  rinsed  their  hands  in  water,  they  were  shown  to 
their  places  at  table  by  the  steward,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  queen.  The  food  was  served,  and  they  all  ate  merrily; 
and  after  rising  from  their  meal,  they  danced  and  made  music  for  a  while  until  the  queen  gave  permission,  to  those  who 
so  desired,  to  retire  to  rest. 

At  the  customary  hour,  however,  they  were  all  seated  in  their  usual  places  for  the  start  of  their  discussions,  and  the 
queen,  looking  towards  Filomena,  bade  her  tell  the  first  story  of  the  day,  whereupon  Filomena  smiled  and  began  as 
follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

Madonna  Francesca  is  wooed  by  a  certain  Rinuccio  and  a  certain  Alessandro,  but  is  not  herself  in  love  with  either.  She  therefore 
induces  the  one  to  enter  a  tomb  and  pose  as  a  corpse,  and  the  other  to  go  in  and  fetch  him  out,  and  since  neither  succeeds  in 
completing  his  allotted  task,  she  discreetly  rids  herself  of  both. 

Since  it  is  your  wish,  my  lady,  that  I  should  be  the  first  to  sally  forth  into  this  broad  and  spacious  arena  to  which  we  have 
been  brought  by  your  bounteous  decree,  I  shall  do  so  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  And  if  I  should  acquit  myself 
favourably  therein,  I  daresay  those  who  follow  me  will  do  as  well  as  I,  and  even  better. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  dear  ladies,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  how  great  and  mighty  are  the  forces  of  Love. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  we  have  fully  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  would  we  do  so  if  we  were  to  talk  of  nothing  else  for  a  whole 
year.  And  since  Love  not  only  leads  lovers  into  divers  situations  fraught  with  mortal  peril,  but  will  even  induce  them  to 
enter  the  houses  of  the  dead  in  the  guise  of  corpses,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  story  on  this  very  subject,  by  way  of 
addition  to  those  already  told,  from  which  you  will  not  only  comprehend  the  power  of  Love,  but  learn  of  the  ingenious 
means  employed  by  a  worthy  lady  to  rid  herself  of  two  unwanted  admirers. 

I  say  then  that  in  the  city  of  Pistoia,  there  was  once  a  very  beautiful  widow,  of  whom,  as  chance  would  have  it,  two  of 
our  fellow  -Florentines,  who  were  living  in  Pistoia  after  being  banished  from  Florence,  became  deeply  enamoured.  Their 
names  were  Rinuccio  Palermini  and  Alessandro  Chiarmontesi,1  and  each  of  them,  unknown  to  the  other,  was  secretly 


doing  his  utmost  to  win  the  lady’s  love. 

The  gentlewoman,  whose  name  was  Madonna  Francesca  de’  Lazzari,2  was  subjected  to  a  steady  stream  of  messages 
and  entreaties  from  the  two  men,  to  which  on  occasion  she  had  been  incautious  enough  to  lend  a  ready  ear;  and  being 
unable  to  extricate  herself,  as  she  was  prudent  enough  to  wish,  she  conceived  a  plan3  for  ridding  herself  from  their 
importunities.  This  consisted  in  asking  them  to  do  her  a  service  which,  though  not  impossible,  she  thought  that  no  one 
would  ever  perform,  so  that  when  they  failed  to  carry  it  out  she  would  have  plausible  and  legitimate  grounds  for  rejecting 
their  advances;  and  her  plan  was  as  follows. 

On  the  day  the  idea  came  into  her  head,  the  death  had  occurred  in  Pistoia  of  a  man  who,  despite  the  nobility  of  his 
lineage,  was  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  rogue  who  had  ever  lived,  not  only  in  Pistoia  but  in  the  whole  world.  Moreover, 
he  was  so  deformed  of  body  and  his  features  were  so  hideously  distorted  that  any  stranger,  on  seeing  him  for  the  first 
time,  would  have  been  terrified  out  of  his  wits.  He  had  been  buried  in  a  tomb  outside  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
the  lady,  seeing  this  as  a  good  opportunity  to  further  her  intentions,  summoned  one  of  her  maidservants  and  said: 

‘As  you  know,  not  a  day  passes  without  my  being  plagued  and  tormented  from  morning  till  night  with  the  attentions 
of  those  two  Florentines,  Rinuccio  and  Alessandro.  I  have  no  intention  of  conceding  my  love  to  either  of  the  two,  and  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  them,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  since  they  are  always  so  free  with  their  promises,  to  test  their  sincerity 
by  setting  them  both  a  task  which  I  am  certain  they  will  fail  to  accomplish,  and  thus  I  shall  put  an  end  to  their  pestering. 

‘Now  this  is  how  I  shall  go  about  it.  As  you  know,  this  morning  at  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  the  burial  took  place 
of  Scannadio4  (such  was  the  name  of  the  villain  in  question),  the  sight  of  whom  was  sufficient,  when  he  was  still  alive,  let 
alone  now  that  he  is  dead,  to  frighten  the  bravest  men  in  the  land.  So  I  want  you  first  of  all  to  go  secretly  to  Alessandro, 
and  say  to  him:  “Madonna  Francesca  sends  me  to  tell  you  that  the  time  has  come  when  you  may  have  the  love  for  which 
you  have  been  craving,  and  that  if  you  so  desire  you  can  go  to  her  in  the  manner  I  shall  now  explain.  For  reasons  you  will 
be  told  about  later,  a  kinsman  of  hers  is  obliged  to  convey  to  her  house,  tonight,  the  body  of  Scannadio,  who  was  buried 
this  morning.  And  since  she  is  utterly  repelled  by  the  thought  of  harbouring  this  man’s  corpse  under  her  own  roof,  she 
implores  you  to  do  her  a  great  favour,  namely  that  when  darkness  has  fallen,  you  should  enter  Scannadio’s  tomb,  put  on 
his  clothes,  and  lie  there  impersonating  him  till  her  kinsman  comes  to  fetch  you.  Without  saying  a  word  or  uttering  any 
sound,  you  are  to  allow  yourself  to  be  taken  from  the  tomb  and  brought  to  her  house.  She  will  be  waiting  there  to  receive 
you,  and  you  will  be  able  to  stay  with  her  for  as  long  as  you  like,  leaving  everything  else  to  her”  If  he  agrees  to  do  this, 
all  well  and  good;  but  if  he  refuses,  you  are  to  tell  him  from  me  that  I  never  want  to  set  eyes  on  him  again,  and  that  if  he 
values  his  life  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  send  me  any  more  of  his  messages  or  entreaties. 

‘You  will  then  go  to  Rinuccio  Palermini  and  say  to  him:  “Madonna  Francesca  says  she  is  ready  to  grant  your  every 
wish,  provided  you  do  her  a  great  favour,  namely  that  just  before  midnight  tonight  you  go  to  the  tomb  where  Scannadio 
was  buried  this  morning,  and  without  saying  a  word  about  anything  you  may  see  or  hear,  fetch  his  body  gently  forth  and 
take  it  to  her  house.  There  you  will  discover  why  she  wants  you  to  do  her  this  service,  and  you  will  have  all  you  desire  of 
her.  But  if  you  should  refuse  to  do  it,  she  charges  you  here  and  now  never  to  send  her  any  further  messages  or  entreaties” 

The  maidservant  called  on  each  of  the  men  in  turn  and  delivered  the  two  messages  exactly  as  instructed,  in  each  case 
receiving  the  same  answer,  namely  that  they  would  venture  into  Hell  itself,  let  alone  a  tomb,  if  she  wanted  them  to  do  so. 
So  the  maid  conveyed  this  answer  to  her  mistress,  who  waited  to  see  whether  they  were  mad  enough  to  carry  out  her 
request. 

After  dark,  having  waited  until  most  people  were  asleep,  Alessandro  Chiarmontesi  stripped  down  to  his  doublet  and 
set  forth  from  his  house  in  order  to  take  Scannadio’s  place  in  the  tomb.  But  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  graveyard,  he 
began  to  feel  very  frightened,  and  to  say  to  himself:  ‘Why  should  I  be  such  a  fool?  Where  do  I  think  I’m  going?  For  all  I 
know,  her  kinsfolk  may  have  discovered  I’m  in  love  with  her.  Perhaps  they  think  I’ve  seduced  her,  and  have  forced  her 
into  this  so  that  they  can  murder  me  inside  the  tomb.  If  that’s  the  case,  I  shan’t  stand  a  dog’s  chance,  nobody  will  be  any 
the  wiser,  and  they’ll  escape  scot  free.  Or  possibly,  for  all  I  know,  it’s  a  trap  prepared  for  me  by  some  enemy  of  mine,  who 


persuaded  her  to  do  him  this  favour  because  she’s  in  love  with  him.’ 

But  then  he  thought:  ‘Let’s  suppose  that  neither  of  these  things  will  happen,  and  her  kinsfolk  really  do  have  to  take  me 
to  her  house.  It’s  hardly  likely  they  would  want  Scannadio’s  body  in  order  to  embrace  it  or  put  it  to  bed  with  the  lady.  On 
the  contrary,  one  can  only  conclude  that  they  want  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  it  in  return  for  some  wrong  he  has  done 
them.  She  tells  me  not  to  make  a  sound,  no  matter  what  may  happen;  but  what  if  they  were  to  gouge  my  eyes  out,  or 
wrench  out  my  teeth,  or  cut  off  my  hands,  or  do  me  some  other  piece  of  mischief,  where  would  I  be  then?  How  could  I 
keep  quiet?  And  yet  if  I  open  my  mouth,  they  will  recognize  me  and  possibly  give  me  a  sound  hiding.  But  even  if  they 
don’t,  I  shall  have  achieved  precisely  nothing,  because  they  won’t  leave  me  with  the  lady  in  any  case.  Besides,  she  will 
say  that  I  have  disobeyed  her  instructions,  and  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  me  again.’ 

So  powerfully  did  these  reflections  prey  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  round  and  going  back 
home.  But  his  great  love  spurred  him  on,  suggesting  counter-arguments  that  were  so  persuasive  that  they  brought  him  at 
length  to  the  tomb.  Having  opened  it  up,  he  stepped  inside,  stripped  the  corpse,  and  donned  Scannadio’s  clothes.  Then, 
shutting  himself  inside  the  tomb,  he  lay  down  in  the  dead  man’s  place,  and  his  mind  began  to  dwell  on  the  kind  of  man 
he  had  been,  and  upon  the  weird  things  that  were  said  to  have  happened  at  night  in  various  quite  ordinary  places,  not  to 
mention  cemeteries.  Every  hair  of  his  head  stood  on  end,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Scannadio  would  rise  to  his  feet  at 
any  moment  and  slit  his  throat  on  the  spot.  But  drawing  sustenance  from  his  fervent  love,  he  subdued  these  as  well  as 
other  gruesome  thoughts,  and,  lying  perfectly  still  as  if  he  were  the  corpse,  settled  down  to  wait  and  see  what  would 
happen. 

When  midnight  was  approaching,  Rinuccio  set  forth  from  his  house  to  do  the  deed  which  his  lady  had  commissioned 
him  to  perform.  As  he  walked  along,  he  was  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  thoughts  on  the  various  things  that  might  happen 
to  him,  such  as  being  caught  red-handed  by  the  watch  with  Scannadio’s  corpse  on  his  shoulders,  and  being  condemned  to 
the  stake  as  a  sorcerer,  or  of  incurring  the  hatred  of  Scannadio’s  kinsfolk  if  they  should  ever  find  out  what  he  had  done. 
And  several  other  fears  of  a  similar  nature  entered  his  head,  by  which  he  was  all  but  deterred  from  going  on. 

But  he  took  a  firm  grip  on  himself,  saying:  ‘Here’s  a  pretty  state  of  affairs!  Am  I  to  say  nay  to  the  first  request  I  receive 
from  this  noble  lady,  when  I  have  loved  her  so  deeply  and  still  do,  and  when,  moreover,  she  offers  me  her  favours  as  my 
reward?  No,  I  shall  proceed  to  honour  the  promise  I  have  given  her,  even  if  it  means  my  certain  death.’  And  so,  putting 
his  best  foot  forward,  he  came  at  length  to  the  tomb,  which  he  opened  without  any  difficulty. 

On  hearing  the  tomb  being  opened,  Alessandro  was  filled  with  terror,  but  managed  none  the  less  to  remain  perfectly 
still.  Rinuccio  clambered  in,  and  thinking  he  was  taking  up  the  body  of  Scannadio,  seized  Alessandro  by  the  feet,  dragged 
him  out,  hoisted  him  on  to  his  shoulders,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  gentlewoman’s  house.  It  was  such  a  dark  night 
that  he  couldn’t  really  see  where  he  was  going,  and  being  none  too  particular  about  his  burden,  he  frequently  banged 
Alessandro’s  body  against  the  edges  of  certain  benches  that  were  set  at  intervals  along  the  side  of  the  street. 

The  gentlewoman,  being  eager  to  see  whether  Rinuccio  would  fetch  Alessandro,  was  standing  with  her  maidservant  at 
the  window,  forearmed  with  a  suitable  pretext  for  sending  them  both  packing.  But  just  as  Rinuccio  came  up  to  her  front 
door,  he  was  challenged  by  the  officers  of  the  watch,  who  happened  to  be  lying  in  ambush  for  an  outlaw  in  that  very  part 
of  the  city.  On  hearing  the  sound  of  Rinuccio’s  laboured  tread,  they  promptly  produced  a  lantern  to  see  what  was  afoot, 
and  seizing  their  shields  and  their  lances,  they  called  out: 

‘Who  goes  there?’ 

Rinuccio  realized  at  once  who  it  was,  and  not  having  time  to  stop  and  compose  his  thoughts,  he  dropped  Alessandro 
like  a  sack  of  coal  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  Meanwhile  Alessandro  scrambled  quickly  to  his  feet, 
and  though  he  was  encumbered  by  the  dead  man’s  garments,  which  were  inordinately  long,  he  too  took  to  his  heels. 

By  the  light  of  the  officers’  lantern,  the  lady  had  plainly  observed  Rinuccio  carrying  Alessandro  on  his  shoulders, 
dressed  in  Scannadio’s  clothes,  and  was  greatly  amazed  by  this  evident  proof  of  their  courage.  But  for  all  her  amazement, 


she  was  convulsed  with  laughter  when  she  saw  Alessandro  being  dropped,  and  when  she  saw  them  running  away. 
Delighted  at  the  turn  which  events  had  taken,  and  giving  thanks  to  God  for  ridding  her  from  their  tiresome  attentions, 
she  withdrew  from  the  window  and  retired  to  her  room,  declaring  to  her  maidservant  that  her  two  suitors  must  without  a 
doubt  be  very  much  in  love  with  her,  as  it  seemed  they  had  followed  her  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Rinuccio  was  heartbroken  over  what  had  happened,  and  cursed  his  evil  luck,  but  instead  of  going  home,  he  waited  till 
the  officers  had  gone,  and  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  dumped  Alessandro.  He  then  began  to  grope  about  on 
hands  and  knees  in  search  of  the  body  so  that  he  could  carry  out  the  rest  of  his  assignment,  but  being  unable  to  find  it,  he 
assumed  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the  officers,  and  sadly  made  his  way  back  home. 

Not  knowing  what  else  he  could  do,  Alessandro  likewise  returned  home  without  ever  having  discovered  who  had 
fetched  him  from  the  tomb,  feeling  bitterly  disappointed  that  things  should  have  turned  out  so  disastrously. 

Next  morning,  when  Scannadio’s  tomb  was  found  open  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  corpse  (Alessandro  having  rolled 
it  down  into  the  lower  depths),  the  whole  of  Pistoia  was  alive  with  rumours  as  to  what  exactly  had  happened,  the  more 
simple-minded  concluding  that  Scannadio  had  been  spirited  away  by  demons. 

Each  of  the  lady’s  suitors  informed  her  what  he  had  done  and  what  had  happened,  and,  apologizing  on  this  account 
for  not  carrying  out  her  instructions  to  the  full,  demanded  her  forgiveness  and  her  love.  But  she  pretended  not  to  believe 
them,  and  by  curtly  replying  that  she  wanted  no  more  to  do  with  either  of  them,  as  they  had  failed  to  carry  out  her 
bidding,  she  neatly  rid  herself  of  both. 


SECOND  STORY 


An  abbess  rises  hurriedly  from  her  bed  in  the  dark  when  it  is  reported  to  her  that  one  of  her  nuns  is  abed  with  a  lover.  But  being 
with  a  priest  at  the  time,  the  Abbess  claps  his  breeches  on  her  head,  mistaking  them  for  her  veil  On  pointing  this  out  to  the 
Abbess,  the  accused  nun  is  set  at  liberty,  and  thenceforth  she  is  able  to  forgather  with  her  lover  at  her  leisure. 

When  Filomena  was  silent,  the  good  sense  shown  by  the  lady  in  ridding  herself  of  those  she  had  no  wish  to  love  was 
praised  by  the  whole  of  the  company,  who  one  and  all  described  not  as  love  but  as  folly  the  daring  presumption  of  the 
lovers.  Then  Elissa  was  graciously  asked  by  the  queen  to  continue,  and  she  promptly  began  as  follows: 

Dearest  ladies,  the  manner  in  which  Madonna  Francesca  released  herself  from  her  affliction  was  indeed  very  subtle; 
but  I  should  now  like  to  tell  you  of  a  young  nun  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Fortune,  freed  herself  by  means  of  a  timely 
remark  from  the  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened.  As  you  all  know,  a  great  many  people  are  foolish  enough  to 
instruct  and  condemn  their  fellow  creatures,  but  from  time  to  time,  as  you  will  observe  from  this  story  of  mine,  Fortune 
deservedly  puts  them  to  shame.  And  that  is  what  happened  to  the  Abbess  who  was  the  superior  of  the  nun  whose  deeds  I 
am  now  about  to  relate. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  in  Lombardy  there  was  once  a  convent,  widely  renowned  for  its  sanctity  and  religious 
fervour,  which  housed  a  certain  number  of  nuns,  one  of  them  being  a  girl  of  gentle  birth,  endowed  with  wondrous 
beauty,  whose  name  was  Isabetta.  One  day,  having  come  to  the  grating  to  converse  with  a  kinsman  of  hers,  she  fell  in 
love  with  a  handsome  young  man  who  was  with  him;  and  the  young  man,  observing  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  and 
divining  her  feelings  through  the  language  of  the  eyes,  fell  no  less  passionately  in  love  with  her. 

For  some  little  time,  to  the  no  small  torment  of  each,  their  love  remained  unfulfilled;  but  eventually,  their  desire  for 
one  another  being  equally  acute,  the  young  man  thought  of  a  way  for  him  and  his  nun  to  forgather  in  secret;  and  with  her 
willing  consent  he  visited  her  not  only  once  but  over  and  over  again,  to  their  intense  and  mutual  delight.  This  went  on  for 
some  considerable  time  until  one  night,  unbeknown  either  to  himself  or  to  Isabetta,  he  was  seen  by  one  of  the  other  nuns 
as  he  left  her  cell  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  The  nun  told  several  of  her  companions,  who  at  first  were  inclined  to  report 
Isabetta  to  the  Abbess,  a  lady  called  Madonna  Usimbalda,  whose  goodness  and  piety  were  a  byword  among  all  the  nuns 
and  everyone  else  who  knew  her.  But  on  second  thoughts  they  decided,  so  that  their  story  should  admit  of  no  denial,  to 
try  and  arrange  for  the  Abbess  to  catch  her  red-handed  with  the  young  man.  So  they  kept  it  to  themselves,  and  secretly 
took  it  in  turns  to  keep  her  under  close  and  constant  watch  in  order  to  take  her  in  flagrante. 

Now  Isabetta  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  one  night,  taking  no  special  care,  she  happened  to  arrange  for  her  lover  to 
come.  This  he  no  sooner  did  than  he  was  espied  by  the  nuns  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  watch,  and  after  biding  their 
time  until  well  into  the  night,  the  nuns  formed  themselves  into  two  separate  groups,  the  first  mounting  guard  at  the 
entrance  to  Isabetta’s  cell  whilst  the  second  hurried  off  to  the  chamber  of  the  Abbess.  Their  knocking  at  the  door  was 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  Abbess,  and  so  they  called  out  to  her,  saying: 

‘Get  up,  Mother  Abbess,  come  quickly!  We’ve  discovered  Isabetta  has  a  young  man  with  her  in  her  cell!’ 

The  Abbess  was  keeping  company  that  night  with  a  priest,  whom  she  frequently  smuggled  into  her  room  in  a  chest, 
and  on  hearing  this  clamour,  fearing  lest  the  nuns,  in  their  undue  haste  and  excess  of  zeal,  should  burst  open  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  she  leapt  out  of  bed  as  quick  as  lightning  and  dressed  as  best  she  could  in  the  dark.  Thinking,  however,  that 
she  had  taken  up  the  folded  veils  which  nuns  wear  on  their  heads  and  refer  to  as  psalters,1  she  happened  to  seize  hold  of 
the  priest’s  breeches.  And  she  was  in  such  a  tearing  hurry,  that  without  noticing  her  mistake,  she  clapped  these  on  to  her 
head  instead  of  her  psalter  and  sallied  forth,  deftly  locking  the  door  behind  her  and  exclaiming: 

‘Where  is  this  damnable  sinner?’ 

Then  in  company  with  the  others,  who  were  so  agog  with  excitement  and  so  anxious  to  catch  Isabetta  in  the  act  that 
they  failed  to  notice  what  the  Abbess  had  on  her  head,  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  which,  with  a  concerted  heave, 


they  knocked  completely  off  its  hinges.  On  bursting  into  the  cell,  they  found  the  two  lovers,  who  were  lying  in  bed  in  one 
another’s  arms,  and  who,  stunned  by  this  sudden  invasion,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  remained  perfectly  still. 

The  girl  was  immediately  seized  by  the  other  nuns,  and  led  away  to  the  chapter-house  by  command  of  the  Abbess.  The 
young  man  meanwhile  stayed  where  he  was,  and  having  put  on  his  clothes,  he  waited  to  see  how  the  affair  would  turn 
out,  being  resolved,  if  his  girl  should  come  to  any  harm,  to  do  a  serious  mischief  to  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  lay  hold 
of,  and  to  take  her  away  from  the  convent  altogether. 

The  Abbess,  having  taken  her  seat  in  the  chapter-house  in  the  presence  of  all  the  nuns,  who  only  had  eyes  for  the 
delinquent,  began  to  administer  the  most  terrible  scolding  that  any  woman  was  ever  given,  telling  her  that  by  her  foul 
and  abominable  conduct,  if  it  ever  leaked  out,  she  had  defiled  the  sanctity,  the  honour,  and  the  good  name  of  the 
convent;  and  by  way  of  addition  to  this  torrent  of  abuse,  she  threatened  her  with  the  direst  of  penalties. 

Knowing  herself  to  be  at  fault,  the  girl  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  so  she  simply  stood  there  looking  shy  and 
embarrassed  without  saying  a  word,  with  the  result  that  the  others  began  to  feel  sorry  for  her.  But  as  the  strictures  of  the 
Abbess  continued  to  flow  thick  and  fast,  she  happened  to  raise  her  eyes  and  perceive  what  the  Abbess  had  on  her  head, 
with  the  braces  dangling  down  on  either  side. 

Realizing  what  the  Abbess  had  been  up  to,  she  took  heart  and  said: 

‘By  the  grace  of  God,  Mother  Abbess,  tie  up  your  bonnet,  and  then  you  may  say  whatever  you  like  to  me.’ 

The  Abbess,  having  no  idea  what  she  meant  by  this,  said  to  her: 

‘What  bonnet,  you  little  whore?  Are  you  going  to  have  the  effrontery  to  stand  there  making  witty  remarks?  Do  you 
think  it  funny  to  have  behaved  in  this  disgraceful  manner?’ 

And  so,  for  the  second  time,  the  girl  said: 

‘I  would  ask  you  once  again,  Mother  Abbess,  to  tie  up  your  bonnet,  and  then  you  may  address  me  in  whatever  way 
you  please.’ 

Accordingly,  several  of  the  nuns  looked  up  at  the  Abbess,  and  the  Abbess  likewise  raised  her  hands  to  die  sides  of  her 
head,  so  that  they  all  saw  what  Isabetta  was  driving  at.  Whereupon  the  Abbess,  recognizing  that  she  was  equally  culpable 
and  that  there  was  no  way  of  concealing  the  fact  from  all  the  nuns,  who  were  gazing  at  her  with  their  eyes  popping  out  of 
their  heads,  changed  her  tune  and  began  to  take  a  completely  different  line,  arguing  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend 
oneself  against  the  goadings  of  the  flesh.  And  she  told  them  that  provided  the  thing  was  discreetly  arranged,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  they  were  all  at  liberty  to  enjoy  themselves  whenever  they  pleased. 

Isabetta  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  she  and  the  Abbess  returned  to  their  beds,  the  latter  with  the  priest  and  the 
former  with  her  lover.  She  thenceforth  arranged  for  him  to  visit  her  at  frequent  intervals,  undeterred  by  the  envy  of  those 
of  her  fellow  nuns,  without  lovers,  who  consoled  themselves  in  secret  as  best  they  could. 


THIRD  STORY 


Egged  on  by  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  and  Nello,  Master  Simone  persuades  Calandrino  that  he  is  pregnant  Calandrino  then 
supplies  the  three  men  with  capons  and  money  for  obtaining  a  certain  medicine,  and  recovers  from  his  pregnancy  without  giving 
birth. 

When  Elissa  had  completed  her  story,  and  all  the  ladies  had  given  thanks  to  God  for  safely  conducting  the  young  nun  to 
so  sweet  a  haven  after  the  buffeting  she  had  received  from  her  jealous  companions,  the  queen  called  upon  Filostrato  to 
follow;  and  without  waiting  to  be  asked  twice,  he  began: 

Lovely  ladies,  that  uncouth  fellow  from  the  Marches,  the  judge  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday,  took  from  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  a  story  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  you  concerning  Calandrino.  We  have  already  heard  a  good  deal  about 
Calandrino  and  his  companions,  but  since  anything  we  may  say  about  him  is  bound  to  enhance  the  gaiety  of  our 
proceedings,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  recount  the  tale  I  intended  to  tell  you  yesterday. 

We  all  retain  a  vivid  picture,  from  our  earlier  discussions,  of  Calandrino  and  the  other  people  to  whom  I  am  obliged  to 
refer  in  this  story,  so  without  any  further  ado  I  shall  tell  you  that  an  aunt  of  Calandrino  died,  leaving  him  two  hundred 
pounds  in  brass  farthings.  He  accordingly  started  to  talk  of  wanting  to  purchase  a  farm,  and,  acting  as  though  he  had  ten 
thousand  gold  florins  to  spend,  he  approached  every  broker  in  Florence  and  entered  into  negotiations,  all  of  which  were 
abruptly  broken  off  as  soon  as  the  price  of  the  property  was  mentioned. 

When  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  came  to  hear  of  this,  they  told  him  again  and  again  that  he  would  do  far  better  to  spend 
the  money  with  them,  having  a  riotous  time,  than  to  go  buying  land,  as  if  he  needed  it  to  make  mud  pies.  But  far  from 
bringing  Calandrino  round  to  their  own  point  of  view,  they  were  unable  to  wring  so  much  as  a  solitary  meal  out  of  him. 

One  day,  as  they  were  grumbling  to  one  another  on  the  subject,  they  were  joined  by  a  fellow-painter  of  theirs,  whose 
name  was  Nello,1  and  the  three  of  them  decided  they  must  find  some  way  of  stuffing  themselves  at  Calandrino’s  expense. 
So  without  dilly-dallying,  having  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  strategy  to  adopt,  they  lay  in  wait  next  morning  as 
Calandrino  was  leaving  his  house,  and  before  he  had  gone  very  far  along  the  road,  Nello  came  up  to  him  and  said: 

‘Good  morning,  Calandrino.’ 

By  way  of  answer,  Calandrino  said  that  he  wished  Nello  a  good  morning  and  good  year  too,  after  which  Nello, 
stepping  back  a  little,  began  to  look  Calandrino  intently  in  the  face. 

‘What  are  you  staring  at?’  said  Calandrino. 

‘Has  anything  happened  to  you  overnight?’  said  Nello.  ‘You  look  odd,  somehow.’ 

Calandrino  was  immediately  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  said: 

‘Odd,  you  say?  Lord!  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with  me?’ 

‘Oh,  I  don’t  say  you’re  ill  or  anything,’  said  Nello.  ‘You  look  quite  different,  that’s  all.  But  perhaps  it’s  merely  my 
imagination.’ 

Nello  then  took  his  leave,  and  Calandrino,  feeling  very  worried,  but  otherwise  perfectly  fit  and  well,  proceeded  on  his 
way.  However,  Buffalmacco  was  lurking  a  little  further  along  the  road,  and  on  seeing  him  leave  Nello,  he  walked  up  to 
him,  bade  him  good  morning,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  feeling  all  right. 

‘I’m  not  exactly  sure,’  Calandrino  replied.  ‘I  was  talking  to  Nello  just  now,  and  he  said  I  looked  quite  different.  I 
wonder  if  there’s  anything  wrong  with  me?’ 

‘Oh,  it’s  nothing,’  said  Buffalmacco.  ‘You  just  look  half  dead,  that’s  all.’ 

Calandrino  was  beginning  to  feel  decidedly  feverish,  when  all  of  a  sudden  Bruno  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the  first 
thing  he  said  was: 

‘What  on  earth’s  the  matter,  Calandrino?  You  look  just  like  a  corpse.  Are  you  feeling  all  right?’ 


When  he  heard  both  of  them  saying  the  same  thing,  Calandrino  was  quite  certain  he  was  ill,  and  asked  them  in  tones 
of  deep  alarm: 

‘What  am  I  to  do?’ 

So  Bruno  said: 

‘I  reckon  you  ought  to  return  home,  go  straight  to  bed,  keep  yourself  well  covered  up,  and  send  a  specimen  of  your 
water  to  Master  Simone,2  who  as  you  know  is  a  close  friend  of  ours.  He’ll  soon  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  We  shall 
come  with  you,  and  if  anything  needs  to  be  done,  we’ll  attend  to  it.’ 

So  together  with  Nello,  who  now  came  up  and  joined  them,  they  returned  with  Calandrino  to  his  house,  where  he 
made  his  way  to  his  bedroom,  feeling  as  though  he  were  on  his  last  legs,  and  said  to  his  wife: 

‘Come  and  cover  me  up  well;  I’m  feeling  very  poorly.’ 

He  accordingly  got  into  bed,  and  dispatched  a  servant-girl  with  a  specimen  of  his  water  to  Master  Simone,  whose 
surgery  at  that  time  was  situated  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  at  the  sign  of  the  pumpkin. 

Turning  to  his  companions,  Bruno  said: 

‘You  stay  here  with  him,  whilst  I  go  and  see  what  the  doctor  has  to  say,  and  fetch  him  back  here  if  necessary.’ 

‘Ah,  yes,  there’s  a  good  fellow!’  said  Calandrino.  ‘Go  to  him  and  find  out  for  me  how  matters  stand.  Goodness  knows 
what’s  going  on  inside  my  poor  stomach.  I  feel  awful.’ 

Bruno  therefore  set  off  for  the  doctor’s,  arriving  there  ahead  of  the  girl  carrying  the  specimen,  and  explained  to  Master 
Simone  what  they  were  up  to.  So  that  when  the  girl  turned  up  with  the  specimen,  Master  Simone  examined  it  and  said  to 
her: 

‘Go  and  tell  Calandrino  that  he  is  to  keep  himself  nice  and  warm.  I  shall  be  coming  round  straightway  to  tell  him 
what’s  wrong  with  him,  and  explain  what  he  has  to  do.’ 

The  girl  delivered  the  message,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Master  arrived  with  Bruno,  sat  down  at  Calandrino’s 
bedside,  and  proceeded  to  take  his  pulse.  Then  after  a  while,  in  the  hearing  of  Calandrino’s  wife,  who  was  present  in  the 
room,  he  said: 

‘Look  here,  Calandrino,  speaking  now  as  your  friend,  I’d  say  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  you  is  that  you  are 
pregnant.’ 

When  Calandrino  heard  this,  he  began  to  howl  with  dismay,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  he  exclaimed: 

‘Ah,  Tessa,  this  is  your  doing!  You  will  insist  on  lying  on  top.  I  told  you  all  along  what  would  happen.’ 

When  she  heard  him  say  this,  Calandrino’s  wife,  who  was  a  very  demure  sort  of  person,  turned  crimson  with 
embarrassment,  and  lowering  her  gaze,  left  the  room  without  uttering  a  word. 

Meanwhile  Calandrino  continued  to  wail  and  moan,  saying: 

‘Ah,  what  a  terrible  fate!  What  am  I  to  do?  How  am  I  to  produce  this  infant?  Where  will  it  come  out?  This  woman’s 
going  to  be  the  death  of  me  now,  with  her  insatiable  lust,  I  can  see  that.  May  God  make  her  as  miserable  as  I  desire  to  be 
happy.  I  swear  that  if  I  were  fit  and  strong,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  I  should  get  up  from  this  bed  and  break 
every  bone  in  her  body.  It  serves  me  right,  though;  I  should  never  have  allowed  her  to  lie  on  top:  but  if  I  ever  get  out  of 
this  alive,  she  certainly  won’t  do  it  again,  even  if  she’s  dying  of  frustration.’ 

Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  and  Nello  were  so  vastly  amused  by  Calandrino’s  outburst  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  keep 
a  straight  face,  although  Master  Simone  guffawed  so  heartily  that  all  his  teeth  could  have  been  pulled  out  one  after 
another.  At  length,  however,  on  being  urged  and  entreated  by  Calandrino  for  advice  and  assistance,  the  doctor  said: 

‘Now  there’s  no  cause  for  alarm,  Calandrino.  By  the  grace  of  God  we’ve  diagnosed  the  trouble  early  enough  for  me  to 
cure  you  quite  easily  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  But  it’s  going  to  cost  you  a  pretty  penny.’ 

‘Get  on  with  it  then,  doctor,  for  the  love  of  God,’  said  Calandrino.  ‘I  have  two  hundred  pounds  here  with  which  I  was 


going  to  buy  a  farm,  but  you  can  take  the  whole  lot  if  necessary,  provided  I  don’t  have  to  bear  this  child.  I  simply  don’t 
know  how  I  could  manage  it,  when  I  think  of  the  great  hullabaloo  women  make  when  they  are  having  babies,  even 
though  they  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  purpose.  If  I  had  all  that  pain  to  contend  with,  I  honestly  think  I  should  die 
before  I  ever  produced  any  child.’ 

‘Just  leave  everything  to  me,’  said  the  doctor.  ‘I  shall  prescribe  a  certain  medicine  for  you,  a  distilled  liquid  that  is 
most  effective  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  palate,  which  will  clear  everything  up  in  three  days  and 
leave  you  feeling  fit  as  a  fiddle.  But  in  future  you  must  be  more  sensible  and  desist  from  these  foolish  antics.  Now  in 
order  to  prepare  this  medicine,  we  shall  need  three  brace  of  good  fat  capons,  and  you  must  give  five  pounds  in  small 
change  to  Bruno  and  die  others,  so  that  they  can  purchase  the  remaining  ingredients  we  require.  See  that  everything  is 
brought  round  to  my  surgery,  and  tomorrow  morning  I  shall  send  you  the  distilled  beverage,  which  you  are  to  start 
drinking  at  once,  a  good  big  glassful  at  a  time.’ 

‘Whatever  you  say,  doctor,’  said  Calandrino.  And  handing  over  five  pounds  to  Bruno,  together  with  the  money  for  the 
three  brace  of  capons,  he  asked  him  to  purchase  the  things  he  needed,  apologizing  for  putting  him  to  so  much  trouble. 

The  doctor  then  went  away,  and  concocted  a  harmless  medicinal  draught,  which  he  duly  sent  round  to  Calandrino.  As 
for  Bruno,  having  purchased  the  capons  and  various  other  essential  delicacies,  he  made  a  hearty  meal  of  them  in 
company  with  the  doctor  and  his  two  companions. 

Calandrino  took  the  medicine  for  three  mornings  running,  then  the  doctor  called  to  see  him  along  with  his  three 
friends,  and  having  taken  Calandrino’s  pulse,  he  said: 

‘You’re  cured,  Calandrino,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt;  so  there’s  no  need  for  you  to  stay  at  home  any  longer.  It’s 
quite  safe  now  for  you  to  get  up  and  do  whatever  you  have  to.’ 

So  Calandrino  got  up  and  went  happily  about  his  business,  and  whenever  he  fell  into  conversation  with  anyone  he 
bestowed  high  praise  on  Master  Simone  for  his  miraculous  cure,  which  in  only  three  days  had  effected  a  painless 
miscarriage.  Bruno,  Buffalmacco,  and  Nello  were  delighted  with  themselves  for  getting  round  Calandrino’s  avarice  so 
cleverly,  but  they  had  not  deceived  Monna  Tessa,  who  muttered  and  moaned  to  her  husband  about  it  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Cecco  Fortarrigo  gambles  away  everything  he  possesses  at  Buonconvento,  together  with  the  money  of  Cecco  Angiulieri.  He  then 
pursues  Ceceo  Angiulieri  in  his  shirt  claiming  that  he  has  been  robbed,  causes  him  to  be  seized  by  peasants,  dons  his  clothes, 
mounts  his  palfrey,  and  rides  away  leaving  Angiulieri  standing  there  in  his  shirt. 

All  the  members  of  the  company  roared  with  laughter  on  hearing  what  Calandrino  had  said  about  his  wife;  but  when 
Filostrato  had  finished  speaking,  Neifile  began,  at  the  queen’s  behest,  as  follows: 

Worthy  ladies,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  people  to  display  their  wisdom  and  their  virtues  than  it  is  to 
show  their  folly  and  their  vices,  it  would  be  so  much  wasted  effort  for  them  to  reflect  carefully  before  opening  their 
mouths  to  speak;  all  of  which  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  stupidity  of  Calandrino,  who  was  under  no  obligation 
whatever,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  malady  from  which  in  his  simplicity  he  believed  himself  to  be  suffering,  to  hold 
forth  about  the  secret  pleasures  of  his  wife  in  public.  But  the  story  of  Calandrino  brings  to  mind  a  tale  of  a  totally 
different  sort,  wherein  one  man’s  cunning  defeats  the  wisdom  of  another,  to  the  latter’s  extreme  distress  and 
embarrassment;  and  I  should  now  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

In  Siena,  not  many  years  ago,  there  lived  two  young  men,  who  had  both  come  of  age  and  were  both  called  Cecco,  the  one 
being  the  son  of  Messer  Angiulieri1  and  the  other  of  Messer  Fortarrigo.2  And  whilst  they  failed  to  see  eye-to-eye  with  each 
other  on  several  matters,  there  was  one  respect  at  least  -  namely,  their  hatred  of  their  respective  fathers3  -  in  which  they 
were  in  such  total  agreement  that  they  became  good  friends  and  were  often  to  be  found  in  one  another’s  company. 

But  Angiulieri,  who  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  he  was  courteous,  feeling  that  he  was  leading  a  poor  sort  of  life  in 
Siena  on  the  meagre  allowance  he  was  given  by  his  father,  and  hearing  that  the  new  papal  ambassador  in  the  March  of 
Ancona  was  a  certain  cardinal  who  was  very  well  disposed  towards  him,  resolved  to  make  his  way  there  in  the  belief  that 
by  doing  this  he  would  better  his  lot.  And  having  spoken  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
him  whereby  he  would  receive  six  months’  allowance  in  advance,  so  that  he  could  purchase  new  clothes  and  a  good 
horse,  and  go  there  looking  reasonably  respectable. 

No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  look  round  for  someone  to  take  with  him  as  his  servant  than  his  plans  reached  the  ears  of 
Fortarrigo,  who  immediately  called  on  Angiulieri  and  begged  him  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command  to  take  him 
with  him,  saying  that  he  would  be  willing  to  act  as  his  servant,  his  valet,  and  his  general  factotum  without  requiring  any 
other  payment  than  his  food  and  lodging.  But  Angiulieri  refused  his  offer,  not  because  he  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  perform  these  duties,  but  because  Fortarrigo  was  an  inveterate  gambler  and  furthermore  he  occasionally  got 
very  drunk.  Fortarrigo  assured  him  that  he  would  guard  against  both  these  weaknesses  and  swore  repeatedly  that  he 
would  keep  his  promise,  to  which  he  added  such  a  torrent  of  entreaties  that  Angiulieri  finally  yielded  and  agreed  to  take 
him. 

So  early  one  morning  they  set  forth  together,  reaching  Buonconvento4  in  time  for  breakfast.  Since  it  was  a  very  warm 
day,  after  breakfast  Angiulieri  asked  the  innkeeper  to  prepare  a  bed  for  him,  and  with  Fortarrigo’s  assistance  he  got 
undressed  and  lay  down  to  rest,  telling  Fortarrigo  to  call  him  at  the  hour  of  nones.5 

As  soon  as  Angiulieri  was  asleep,  Fortarrigo  went  straight  to  the  tavern,  where  after  a  few  drinks  he  started  to  gamble 
with  one  or  two  other  people  there,  and  within  a  short  space  of  time  he  had  lost  every  penny  he  possessed,  along  with 
every  stitch  of  clothing  he  was  wearing.  Being  anxious  to  recoup  his  losses,  he  made  his  way  back  in  nothing  but  his  shirt 
to  the  room  where  Angiulieri  was  resting,  and,  perceiving  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  took  all  the  money  from  his  purse  and 
returned  to  the  gaming-table,  where  he  lost  Angiulieri’s  money  as  well. 

On  waking  up,  Angiulieri  stepped  out  of  bed,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  made  inquiries  about  Fortarrigo.  But  as  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  he  assumed  that  he  had  lapsed  into  his  former  habits  and  fallen  asleep  somewhere  or  other  in  a 
drunken  stupor.  He  therefore  resolved  to  abandon  him,  and  having  caused  his  palfrey  to  be  saddled  and  laden  with  his 


luggage,  his  intention  being  to  procure  another  servant  at  Corsignano,6  he  prepared  to  set  off.  But  when  he  came  to  pay 
his  bill,  only  to  discover  that  he  hadn’t  a  single  penny  in  his  purse,  he  made  a  terrible  scene  about  it  and  the  whole  of  the 
innkeeper’s  household  was  thrown  into  turmoil,  with  Angiulieri  claiming  that  he  had  been  robbed  on  the  premises  and 
threatening  to  have  them  all  arrested  and  taken  to  Siena  under  escort.  At  that  very  moment,  however,  Fortarrigo 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  his  shirt,  having  come  to  take  away  Angiulieri’s  clothes  as  he  had  taken  his  money.  And  when 
he  saw  that  Angiulieri  was  about  to  take  to  the  road,  he  said: 

‘What’s  all  this,  Angiulieri?  Do  we  have  to  go  away  already?  Please  stay  a  little  longer.  I  pawned  my  doublet  for 
thirty-eight  shillings,  and  the  man  who  has  it  will  be  bringing  it  back  here  any  moment.  I’m  certain  he’ll  let  us  have  it  for 
thirty-five  if  we  pay  him  right  away.’ 

A  heated  discussion  then  ensued,  which  was  still  in  full  spate  when  someone  interrupted  them  and  made  it  clear  to 
Angiulieri  that  Fortarrigo  was  the  person  who  had  taken  his  money,  by  informing  him  exactly  how  much  he  had  lost, 
whereupon  Angiulieri  very  nearly  threw  a  fit  and  would  have  killed  Fortarrigo  there  and  then  but  for  the  fact  that  his  fear 
of  the  law  was  greater  than  his  fear  of  God.  So  he  showered  him  with  abuse,  and,  threatening  to  have  him  hanged  by  the 
neck  or  to  see  that  he  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  return  to  Siena,  he  mounted  his  horse. 

Fortarrigo’s  response  to  this  torrent  of  vituperation  was  to  behave  as  though  it  was  being  directed,  not  at  himself,  but 
at  somebody  else.  And  he  said: 

‘Come  now,  Angiulieri!  We  shan’t  get  anywhere  by  throwing  these  little  tantrums.  Let’s  approach  the  matter  sensibly: 
the  fact  is  that  we  can  have  the  doublet  back  for  thirty-five  shillings  if  we  redeem  it  now,  whereas  if  we  wait  for  as  much 
as  a  single  day,  he’ll  insist  on  being  paid  the  full  thirty-eight,  which  is  what  he  gave  me  for  it.  His  only  reason  for  making 
me  this  concession  is  that  I  wagered  the  money  on  his  advice.  Come  on,  now!  Why  should  we  turn  down  an  opportunity 
to  save  three  shillings?’ 

Angiulieri  was  now  growing  positively  distraught,  especially  when  he  saw  that  he  was  being  stared  at  suspiciously  by 
all  the  people  around  him,  who  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression,  not  that  Fortarrigo  had  gambled  away  Angiulieri’s 
money,  but  that  Angiulieri  was  still  holding  on  to  some  of  Fortarrigo’s. 

‘What  the  hell  do  I  care  about  your  doublet?’  he  yelled.  ‘May  you  be  hanged  by  the  neck.  Not  only  do  you  rob  me  and 
gamble  away  all  my  money,  but  you  prevent  me  from  leaving  as  well.  And  now  you  stand  there  making  fun  of  me.’ 

Fortarrigo  still  persisted  in  acting  as  though  Angiulieri’s  words  were  meant  for  someone  else,  and  said  to  him: 

‘Ah,  why  do  you  want  to  make  me  forfeit  the  three  shillings?  Do  you  think  I  won’t  let  you  have  the  money  back  again? 
Come  on  now,  pay  up  like  a  true  friend.  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?  We  can  still  reach  Torre nieri  quite  easily  by 
nightfall.  Go  and  find  that  purse  of  yours.  I  tell  you  I  could  never  find  another  doublet  that  suited  me  as  well  as  that  one, 
not  if  I  were  to  ransack  the  whole  of  Siena.  And  to  think  I  let  the  fellow  have  it  for  thirty-eight  shillings!  It’s  worth  every 
penny  of  forty  at  least;  so  you’re  letting  me  down  twice  over.’ 

Distressed  beyond  all  measure  that  the  fellow,  after  stealing  his  money,  should  now  have  the  gall  to  hold  him  up  with 
his  prattle,  Angiulieri  offered  no  reply,  but  turned  his  palfrey’s  head  and  set  off  along  the  road  to  Torrenieri.  But 
Fortarrigo  had  thought  of  a  cunning  idea,  and  began  to  jog  along  behind  him,  still  clad  in  nothing  more  than  his  shirt.  For 
at  least  two  miles  he  stuck  to  his  tail,  pleading  with  him  over  and  over  again  on  the  subject  of  his  doublet,  and  just  as 
Angiulieri  began  to  quicken  his  pace  to  avoid  having  to  listen,  Fortarrigo  caught  sight  of  a  number  of  farmworkers  in  a 
field  bordering  the  road  some  distance  ahead.  So  he  yelled  to  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  saying: 

‘Stop  him!  Stop  him!’ 

And  so,  brandishing  their  hoes  and  their  spades,  they  blocked  the  road  and  stopped  Angiulieri  from  going  any  further, 
supposing  him  to  have  robbed  the  shirt-clad  figure  who  was  stumbling  along  and  shouting  in  his  wake.  And  albeit 
Angiulieri  explained  to  them  how  matters  stood,  and  told  them  who  he  was,  it  made  very  little  difference. 

But  Fortarrigo  now  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  fixing  Angiulieri  with  a  withering  look,  he  said: 


‘You  miserable  sneak-thief!  I  could  just  about  kill  you  for  running  off  with  my  belongings  like  this.’ 

Then,  turning  to  the  peasants,  he  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  you  can  see  the  sort  of  state  he  left  me  in,  sneaking  off  from  the  inn  as  he  did,  after  gambling  away 
everything  he  possessed!  But  with  God’s  help  and  your  own,  I  can  say  that  I’ve  salvaged  something  at  least,  and  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you  for  your  timely  assistance.’ 

Angiulieri  gave  them  an  opposite  version  of  what  had  happened,  but  they  refused  to  listen.  So  Fortarrigo,  with  the 
help  of  the  peasants,  dragged  Angiulieri  from  his  palfrey  to  the  ground,  stripped  the  clothes  off  his  back,  and  put  them  on 
himself.  Then  he  mounted  the  horse,  and  leaving  Angiulieri  barefoot  and  naked  except  for  his  shirt,  he  made  his  way 
back  to  Siena,  informing  everyone  he  met  that  he  had  won  Angiulieri’s  palfrey  and  clothes  as  the  result  of  a  wager. 

Thus,  instead  of  presenting  himself  as  a  rich  man  before  the  cardinal  in  the  Marches,  as  he  had  intended,  Angiulieri 
returned  penniless  to  Buonconvento  in  his  shirt.  Nor,  for  the  time  being,  did  he  have  the  courage  to  return  to  Siena,  but 
having  borrowed  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  mounted  the  jade  on  which  Fortarrigo  had  been  riding,  and  made  his  way  to 
Corsignano,  where  he  stayed  with  relatives  until  his  father  came  once  more  to  his  assistance. 

Although  Fortarrigo’s  cunning  upset  the  well-laid  plans  of  Angiulieri  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  go  unpunished,  for 
Angiulieri  paid  him  back  later,  when  a  suitable  time  and  place  presented  themselves. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Calandrino  falls  in  love  with  a  young  woman ,  and  Bruno  provides  him  with  a  magic  scroll,  with  which  he  no  sooner  touches  her 
than  she  goes  off  with  him.  But  on  being  discovered  with  the  girl  by  his  wife,  he  finds  himself  in  very  serious  trouble. 

Neifile’s  story  was  of  no  great  length,  and  when  it  drew  to  a  close  it  was  passed  off  by  the  company  without  much 
laughter  or  comment.  The  queen  now  turned  to  Fiammetta,  ordering  her  to  follow.  Fiammetta  gaily  replied  that  she 
would  do  so  with  pleasure,  and  began: 

Noble  ladies,  as  you  will  doubtless  be  aware,  the  more  one  returns  to  any  given  subject,  the  greater  the  pleasure  it 
brings,  provided  the  person  by  whom  it  is  broached  selects  the  appropriate  time  and  place.  And  since  we  are  assembled 
here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  rejoice  and  be  merry,  I  consider  this  a  suitable  time  and  a  proper  place  for  any  subject 
that  will  promote  our  joy  and  pleasure;  for  even  if  it  had  been  aired  a  thousand  times  already,  we  could  return  to  it  as 
many  times  again,  and  it  would  still  afford  delight  to  us  all. 

Hence,  albeit  we  have  referred  many  times  to  the  doings  of  Calandrino,  they  are  invariably  so  amusing,  as  Filostrato 
pointed  out  a  little  earlier,  that  I  shall  venture  to  add  a  further  tale  to  those  we  have  already  heard  about  him.  I  could 
easily  have  told  it  in  some  other  way,  using  fictitious  names,  had  I  wished  to  do  so;  but  since  by  departing  from  the  truth 
of  what  actually  happened,  the  storyteller  greatly  diminishes  the  pleasure  of  his  listeners,  I  shall  turn  for  support  to  my 
opening  remarks,  and  tell  it  in  its  proper  form. 

Niccolo  Cornacchini,1  a  wealthy  fellow  citizen  of  ours,  owned  various  lands  including  a  beautiful  estate  at  Camerata,2 
on  which  he  caused  a  fine  and  splendid  mansion  to  be  built,  commissioning  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  to  paint  it  throughout 
with  frescoes.  So  enormous  was  the  task  with  which  they  were  confronted  that  they  first  enlisted  the  aid  of  Nello  and 
Calandrino,  then  they  all  got  down  to  work. 

Now,  albeit  one  of  the  rooms  contained  a  bed  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  nobody  was  living  on  the  premises  except 
for  an  elderly  housekeeper,  and  accordingly  every  so  often  one  of  Niccolo ’s  sons,  a  young  bachelor  whose  name  was 
Filippo,  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  up  with  some  young  lady  or  other,  who  would  minister  to  his  pleasures  for  a  day  or 
two  and  then  be  sent  away. 

On  one  of  these  visits,  he  arrived  at  the  mansion  with  a  girl,  Niccolosa  by  name,  who  was  kept  by  a  scoundrelly  fellow 
called  Mangione  at  a  house  in  Camaldoli,3  whence  he  let  her  out  on  hire.  This  girl  had  a  beautiful  figure,  dressed  well, 
and,  for  a  woman  of  her  sort,  was  very  polite  and  well  spoken.  And  one  day,  around  noon,  having  emerged  from  the 
bedroom  in  a  flimsy  white  shift,  her  hair  tied  up  in  a  bun,  she  happened  to  be  washing  her  hands  and  face  at  a  well  in  the 
courtyard  when  Calandrino  came  to  the  well  for  some  water. 

He  gave  her  a  friendly  greeting,  which  she  acknowledged,  then  she  began  to  stare  at  him,  not  because  she  found  him 
the  least  bit  attractive,  but  because  she  was  fascinated  by  his  odd  appearance.  Calandrino  returned  her  gaze,  and  on 
seeing  how  beautiful  she  was,  began  to  think  of  various  excuses  for  not  returning  with  the  water  to  his  companions. 
However,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  he  was  afraid  to  address  her,  and  the  girl,  perceiving  that  he  was  still  staring  at  her, 
mischievously  rolled  her  eyes  at  him  a  couple  of  times  and  fetched  a  few  little  sighs,  so  that  Calandrino  instantly  fell  in 
love  with  her  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  till  she  was  called  inside  by  Filippo. 

On  returning  to  his  work,  Calandrino  did  nothing  but  heave  one  huge  sigh  after  another;  and  Bruno,  who  always  kept 
an  eye  on  him  because  he  found  him  so  entertaining,  noticed  this  and  said: 

‘What  the  devil’s  the  matter,  comrade  Calandrino?  You  do  nothing  but  sigh  the  whole  time.’ 

‘Comrade,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘if  only  I  had  someone  to  help  me,  I  could  be  the  happiest  man  alive.’ 

‘What  do  you  mean?’  said  Bruno. 

‘Don’t  tell  a  soul,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘but  there’s  a  girl  down  there  who’s  lovelier  than  a  nymph,  and  she’s  so  much  in 
love  with  me  that  you’d  be  astonished.  I  came  across  her  just  now  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  water.’ 


‘Good  heavens!’  said  Bruno.  ‘You’d  better  be  careful,  in  case  it’s  Filippo’s  wife.’ 

‘That’s  exactly  who  I  think  she  is,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘for  he  called  to  her  from  the  bedroom,  and  she  went  in  to  him. 

But  anyway,  what  does  it  matter?  For  a  girl  like  that,  I’d  slip  one  over  on  Jesus  Christ,  let  alone  Filippo.  The  truth  is, 
comrade,  that  I’m  so  wild  about  her  that  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  I  feel.’ 

Then  Bruno  said: 

‘I’ll  make  one  or  two  inquiries  for  you,  comrade,  and  find  out  who  she  is.  If  she  turns  out  to  be  Filippo’s  wife,  I’ll  fix 
things  up  for  you  in  a  trice,  because  she  happens  to  be  a  very  close  friend  of  mine.  But  how  are  we  to  prevent 
Buffalmacco  from  finding  out?  I  never  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  except  when  he  is  with  me.’ 

‘I’m  not  worried  about  Buffalmacco,’  said  Calandrino,  ‘but  we  must  keep  it  a  secret  from  Nello,  because  Tessa4  is  a 
kinswoman  of  his  and  he  would  ruin  everything.’ 

‘That’s  true,’  said  Bruno. 

Now,  Bruno  knew  perfectly  well  who  she  was,  for  he  had  seen  her  arriving  at  the  house,  and  Filippo  had  told  him  in 
any  case.  So  as  soon  as  Calandrino  downed  tools  for  a  moment  to  go  and  see  whether  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  girl, 
Bruno  told  Nello  and  Buffalmacco  all  about  Calandrino’s  sudden  infatuation,  and  together  they  agreed  what  they  should 
do  about  it. 

As  soon  as  Calandrino  returned,  Bruno  whispered  in  his  ear: 

‘Did  you  see  her?’ 

‘Ah,  that  I  did!’  Calandrino  replied.  ‘She’s  struck  me  all  of  a  heap.’ 

‘I’ll  just  go  and  see  whether  she’s  the  one  I  think  she  is,’  said  Bruno,  ‘in  which  case  you  can  safely  leave  everything  to 
me.’ 

So  Bruno  went  downstairs,  and  finding  Filippo  and  the  girl  together,  he  carefully  explained  the  sort  of  man  that 
Calandrino  was,  and  told  them  what  he  had  said.  He  then  arranged  with  each  of  them  what  they  should  do  and  say  so 
that  they  could  all  have  a  merry  time  at  Calandrino’s  expense  over  this  little  love-affair  of  his.  And  returning  to 
Calandrino,  he  said: 

‘Just  as  I  thought:  it’s  Filippo’s  wife.  So  we  shall  have  to  tread  very  warily,  because  if  Filippo  gets  wind  of  this  affair, 
he’ll  spill  so  much  of  our  blood  that  all  the  water  in  the  Arno  won’t  wash  it  away.  But  what  message  would  you  like  me  to 
give  her,  if  I  should  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  her?’ 

‘Faith!’  replied  Calandrino.  ‘You’re  to  tell  her  first  and  foremost  that  I  wish  her  a  thousand  bushels  of  the  sort  of  love 
that  fattens  a  girl;  then  you’re  to  say  that  I’m  her  obedient  servant,  and  if  there’s  anything  she  needs...  Do  you  follow 
me?’ 

‘Indeed  I  do,’  said  Bruno.  ‘Leave  everything  to  me.’ 

When  suppertime  came,  they  all  abandoned  work  for  the  day  and  made  their  way  downstairs  to  the  courtyard,  where 
Filippo  and  Niccolosa  stood  loitering  about  for  Calandrino’s  benefit.  Fixing  his  gaze  on  Niccolosa,  Calandrino  began  to 
perform  a  whole  series  of  curious  antics,  so  blatantly  obvious  that  even  a  blind  man  would  have  noticed.  As  for  Niccolosa, 
in  view  of  what  Bruno  had  told  her,  she  gave  Calandrino  every  encouragement,  and  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his 
eccentricities.  And  whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Filippo  was  deep  in  conversation  with  Buffalmacco  and  the  others, 
pretending  not  to  notice. 

After  a  while,  however,  much  to  Calandrino’s  annoyance,  Filippo  and  the  girl  went  away;  and  as  they  were  on  their 
way  back  to  Florence,  Bruno  said  to  him: 

‘There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  Calandrino,  you’ve  got  her  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Holy  Mother  of  God,  if  you  were  to 
bring  along  your  rebeck5  and  serenade  her  with  one  or  two  of  those  love-songs  of  yours,  she’d  be  so  eager  to  come  to  you 
that  she’d  hurl  herself  bodily  through  the  window.’ 


‘Do  you  really  think  so,  comrade?’  said  Calandrino.  ‘Do  you  think  I  ought  to  fetch  it?’ 

‘I  certainly  do,’  Bruno  replied. 

Whereupon  Calandrino  said: 

‘You  wouldn’t  believe  me  today,  when  I  told  you.  But  you  must  admit,  comrade,  that  when  it  comes  to  obtaining  what 
I  want,  I  know  better  than  anybody  else  how  to  go  about  it.  What  other  man  could  have  persuaded  a  lady  of  her  quality 
to  fall  in  love  with  him  so  quickly?  Could  any  of  those  young  gallants  have  done  it,  who  parade  up  and  down  the  whole 
day  long,  spouting  like  a  tap,  and  who  wouldn’t  know  how  to  gather  three  handfuls  of  nuts  in  a  thousand  years?  Just  wait 
till  you  see  what  I  can  do  with  my  rebeck:  you’ll  be  amazed!  You  needn’t  think  I’m  past  the  age  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  I’m  not,  and  she  knows  it.  And  once  I  lay  my  paws  on  her,  she’ll  know  it  even  better.  God’s  truth!  I’ll  sport  with 
her  so  merrily  that  she’ll  cling  to  me  like  a  mother  besotted  with  her  son.’ 

‘Ah,  yes!’  said  Bruno.  ‘You’ll  make  a  proper  meal  out  of  her.  I  can  see  you  now,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  nibbling  her  sweet 
red  lips  and  her  rosy  cheeks  with  those  lute-peg  teeth  of  yours,  and  then  devouring  her  whole  body,  piece  by  succulent 
piece.’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  Calandrino  felt  as  though  he  was  already  getting  down  to  business,  and  he  skipped  and  sang, 
being  seized  by  such  a  transport  of  delight  that  he  almost  split  his  hide. 

Next  day  he  brought  along  his  rebeck,  to  the  strains  of  which,  much  to  the  delight  of  all  the  others,  he  sang  a  number 
of  songs.  But  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  became  so  frantically  eager  to  see  the  girl  as  often  as  possible,  that  he  did 
practically  no  work  at  all,  for  he  would  be  dashing  to  and  fro  a  thousand  times  a  day,  first  to  the  windows,  then  to  the 
door,  then  to  the  courtyard,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her.  And  for  her  part,  the  girl,  astutely  following  Bruno’s 
instructions,  gave  Calandrino  as  many  opportunities  to  see  her  as  she  possibly  could. 

But  Bruno  also  played  the  role  of  go-between,  supplying  Calandrino  with  answers  to  the  messages  he  sent  her,  and 
from  time  to  time  delivering  a  note  in  Niccolosa’s  own  hand.  And  whenever  she  was  not  actually  there,  as  was  more  often 
than  not  the  case,  he  got  her  to  write  letters  to  Calandrino  in  which,  whilst  holding  out  every  hope  that  his  devoted  love 
would  soon  have  its  reward,  she  explained  that  she  was  staying  at  the  house  of  her  kinsfolk,  where  for  the  present  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  see  her. 

Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  kept  a  careful  watch  on  the  progress  of  the  affair,  being  hugely  entertained  by  Calandrino’s 
antics;  and  every  so  often  they  persuaded  him  to  hand  over  various  objects  which  they  claimed  his  lady  had  requested, 
such  as  an  ivory  comb,  a  purse,  a  small  dagger,  and  other  such  trifles,  in  return  bringing  him  some  worthless  little  rings, 
which  sent  Calandrino  into  raptures.  But  apart  from  this  they  coaxed  one  or  two  good  meals  out  of  him,  and  he  showed 
them  various  other  little  favours  to  encourage  them  in  their  efforts  on  his  behalf. 

Now,  after  being  kept  on  tenterhooks  in  this  manner  for  at  least  two  months  without  making  any  further  progress, 
Calandrino,  seeing  that  the  work  was  nearing  completion,  and  realizing  that  unless  he  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  love 
before  the  frescoes  were  finished  he  would  never  have  another  opportunity,  began  to  solicit  Bruno’s  aid  with  all  the 
power  at  his  command.  So  when  she  next  came  to  stay  at  the  house,  Bruno  made  arrangements  with  Filippo  and  the  girl 
about  what  they  were  to  do,  then  he  went  to  Calandrino  and  said: 

‘Look  here,  comrade,  this  woman  has  promised  me  a  thousand  times  that  she  would  give  you  what  you  wanted,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  point  she  does  nothing,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  she’s  leading  us  by  the  nose.  So  unless  you  have 
any  objection,  as  she  won’t  keep  her  promises,  we  shall  make  her  keep  them  whether  she  wants  to  or  not.’ 

‘Ah  yes!’  Calandrino  replied.  ‘Let’s  do  that,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  do  it  quickly.’ 

‘Are  you  bold  enough  to  touch  her  with  a  scroll  that  I  shall  give  you?’  asked  Bruno. 

‘Of  course  I  am,’  said  Calandrino. 

‘In  that  case,’  said  Bruno,  ‘see  that  you  let  me  have  a  small  piece  of  parchment  from  a  stillborn  lamb,  a  live  bat,  three 
grains  of  incense,  and  a  candle  that  has  been  blessed,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.’ 


Calandrino  accordingly  spent  the  whole  of  that  evening  attempting  by  various  ingenious  means  to  catch  a  live  bat, 
which  he  eventually  succeeded  in  doing,  and  took  it  along  to  Bruno  next  morning,  together  with  the  other  items  he  had 
specified.  Bruno  then  withdrew  to  an  inner  room,  filled  the  parchment  with  a  series  of  meaningless  hieroglyphics,  and 
brought  it  back  to  Calandrino,  saying: 

‘Now  listen,  Calandrino:  if  you  touch  her  with  this  parchment,  she  will  immediately  come  with  you  and  do  whatever 
you  want.  So  if  Filippo  should  go  off  anywhere  today,  you  must  contrive  to  approach  her  and  touch  her  with  the  scroll, 
then  make  your  way  round  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  barn,  which  is  the  ideal  spot  for  your  purposes  as  no  one  ever 
goes  near  it.  You’ll  find  that  she  will  follow  you,  and  once  she  reaches  the  barn,  you  know  exactly  what  you  have  to  do.’ 

Calandrino  was  overjoyed,  and  seizing  the  parchment,  he  said: 

‘Just  you  leave  it  to  me,  comrade.’ 

Nello,  against  whom  Calandrino  was  constantly  on  his  guard,  was  enjoying  the  affair  as  much  as  anyone,  and  was 
every  bit  as  eager  to  make  a  fool  of  him;  so  on  Bruno’s  instructions  he  went  down  to  Florence,  called  on  Calandrino’s 
wife,  and  said  to  her: 

‘You  remember  the  hiding  Calandrino  gave  you,  Tessa,  for  no  reason  at  all,  on  the  day  he  came  home  from  the 
Mugnone  with  all  those  stones6?  Well,  now’s  your  chance  to  be  even  with  him,  and  if  you  fail  to  take  it,  you  needn’t 
regard  me  as  your  friend  or  your  kinsman  ever  again.  He’s  fallen  in  love  with  some  woman  up  there  at  Camerata,  and 
she’s  such  a  wanton  little  baggage  that  she’s  forever  going  off  with  him  in  private.  They’ve  arranged  to  meet  today,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  I  want  you  to  come  and  see,  and  punish  him  as  he  deserves.’ 

Monna  Tessa  was  not  at  all  amused  by  what  she  had  heard,  and  leaping  to  her  feet,  she  exclaimed: 

‘Ah,  false  villain,  so  this  is  how  he  treats  me,  is  it?  By  all  that’s  holy,  he  shan’t  get  away  with  it,  not  if  I  can  help  it.’ 

Seizing  her  cloak,  she  promptly  set  forth,  accompanied  by  a  maidservant,  and  made  her  way  up  to  Camerata  with 
Nello,  walking  at  such  a  furious  pace  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  up.  However,  long  before  she  reached  the 
mansion,  Bruno  saw  her  coming  and  said  to  Filippo: 

‘There’s  our  friend  coming  now.’ 

Filippo  therefore  went  to  the  part  of  the  house  where  Calandrino  and  the  others  were  working,  and  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  I  have  some  urgent  business  to  attend  to  in  Florence,  so  keep  up  the  good  work.’  And  taking  his  leave  of 
them,  he  went  and  concealed  himself  in  a  place  from  which,  without  being  observed,  he  would  be  able  to  see  what 
Calandrino  was  doing. 

As  soon  as  Calandrino  imagined  Filippo  to  be  well  on  his  way  to  Florence,  he  descended  to  the  courtyard,  where, 
finding  Niccolosa  alone,  he  engaged  her  in  conversation.  She  had  been  carefully  briefed  on  what  she  was  to  do,  and 
walking  over  to  Calandrino,  she  treated  him  with  greater  familiarity  than  usual.  Calandrino  therefore  touched  her  with 
the  scroll,  and  immediately  directed  his  steps  towards  the  barn  without  saying  a  word.  She  followed  him  in,  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck;  then  she  pushed  him  over  on  to  some  straw  that  was  lying  on  the 
floor  and  promptly  sat  astride  his  prostrate  form,  forcing  his  hands  back  against  his  shoulders.  And  without  allowing  him 
to  bring  his  face  close  to  hers,  she  gazed  at  him  rapturously,  saying: 

‘Oh,  my  sweet  Calandrino,  heart  of  my  body,  my  dearest,  my  darling,  my  angel,  how  long  I  have  been  yearning  to 
have  you  all  to  myself  and  hold  you  in  my  arms!  You’ve  swept  me  off  my  feet  with  your  winning  ways!  You’ve  captured 
my  heart  with  that  rebeck  of  yours!  Is  it  really  possible  that  I  am  holding  you  in  my  embrace?’ 

‘Alas,  my  dearest,’  said  Calandrino,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  move.  ‘Let  me  up,  so  that  I  may  kiss  you.’ 

‘Oh,  but  you  are  too  hasty,’  said  Niccolosa.  ‘First  let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you.  Let  me  feast  my  eyes  upon  your  dear, 
sweet  face.’ 

Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  saw  and  heard  everything  that  passed  between  them,  having  meanwhile  joined  Filippo  in  his 
hiding  place.  And  just  as  Calandrino  had  freed  his  arms,  and  was  on  the  point  of  kissing  Niccolosa,  along  came  Nello  with 


Monna  Tessa. 

‘I  swear  to  God  they  are  in  there  together,’  he  said,  as  they  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  bam.  Fuming  with  rage, 
Calandrino’s  wife  applied  both  her  hands  to  the  door  and  pushed  it  open.  On  entering  the  barn,  she  saw  Calandrino  lying 
there  on  his  back,  straddled  by  Niccolosa,  who  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  Monna  Tessa  than  she  leapt  to  her  feet  and  ran 
off  to  join  Filippo. 

Before  Calandrino  could  get  up,  Monna  Tessa  pounced  upon  him  and  attacked  him  with  her  nails,  clawing  his  face  all 
over  before  seizing  him  by  the  hair  and  dragging  him  round  the  floor  of  the  barn,  saying: 

‘You  filthy,  despicable  dog,  so  you’d  do  this  to  me,  would  you?  A  curse  on  all  the  love  I  ever  bore  you,  demented  old 
fool  that  you  are.  Don’t  you  think  you  have  enough  to  do,  keeping  the  home  fires  burning,  without  going  off  to  stoke  up 
other  people’s?  A  fine  lover  you  would  make  for  anyone!  Don’t  you  know  yourself,  villain?  Don’t  you  realize,  scoundrel, 
that  if  they  were  to  squeeze  you  from  head  to  toe,  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  juice  to  make  a  sauce?  God’s  faith,  it  wasn’t 
your  wife  who  was  getting  you  with  child7  this  time.  May  the  Lord  make  her  suffer,  whoever  she  is,  for  she  must  surely 
be  a  depraved  little  hussy  to  take  a  fancy  to  a  precious  jewel  like  you.’ 

When  he  first  saw  his  wife  coming  in,  Calandrino  was  unsure  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  and  hadn’t  the  courage  to 
defend  himself  against  her  furious  onslaught.  But  in  the  end,  all  torn  and  bleeding  and  dishevelled,  he  picked  up  his  cape, 
staggered  to  his  feet,  and  humbly  entreated  Monna  Tessa  not  to  shout  unless  she  wanted  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  for  the 
woman  who  was  with  him  was  none  other  than  the  wife  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

’I  don’t  care  who  she  is,’  bawled  Monna  Tessa.  ‘May  God  punish  her  as  she  deserves.’ 

Pretending  to  have  been  attracted  by  all  the  noise,  Bruno  and  Buffalmacco  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  having 
laughed  themselves  silly  along  with  Filippo  and  Niccolosa  as  they  watched  this  spectacle;  and  after  much  heated 
discussion,  they  pacified  Monna  Tessa  and  advised  Calandrino  to  return  to  Florence  and  never  show  his  face  there  again 
in  case  Filippo  came  to  hear  of  what  had  happened  and  did  him  some  serious  mischief. 

And  so,  scratched  and  torn  to  ribbons,  Calandrino  made  his  way  back  to  Florence  feeling  all  forlorn  and  dejected;  and 
not  having  the  courage  to  return  to  Camerata,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  torrent  of  strictures  and  abuse  to  which  he  was 
subjected  day  and  night  by  Monna  Tessa,  and  made  an  end  to  his  love  for  Niccolosa,  having  supplied  a  feast  of 
entertainment,  not  only  for  his  companions,  but  for  Filippo  and  Niccolosa  as  well. 


SIXTH  STORY 


Two  young  men  lodge  overnight  at  a  cottage ,  where  one  of  them  goes  and  sleeps  with  their  host’s  daughter,  whilst  his  wife 
inadvertently  sleeps  with  the  other.  The  one  who  was  with  the  daughter  clambers  into  bed  beside  her  father,  mistaking  him  for  his 
companion,  and  tells  him  all  about  it.  A  great  furore  then  ensues,  and  the  wife,  realizing  her  mistake,  gets  into  her  daughter’s  bed, 
whence  with  a  timely  explanation  she  restores  the  peace. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  so  also  on  this,  the  company  was  heartily  amused  by  Calandrino’s  doings,  which  the  ladies  had 
no  sooner  finished  debating  than  the  queen  called  on  Panfilo  to  address  them;  and  he  began  as  follows: 

Laudable  ladies,  the  name  of  Calandrino’s  lady-love  reminds  me  of  a  tale  about  another  Niccolosa,  which  I  should  now 
like  to  relate  to  you,  for  as  you  will  see,  it  shows  us  how  a  good  woman’s  presence  of  mind  averted  a  serious  scandal. 

* 

Not  long  ago,  there  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone1  a  worthy  man  who  earned  an  honest  penny  by  supplying  food 
and  drink  to  wayfarers;  and  although  he  was  poor,  and  his  house  was  tiny,  he  would  from  time  to  time,  in  cases  of  urgent 
need,  offer  them  a  night’s  lodging,  but  only  if  they  happened  to  be  people  he  knew. 

Now,  this  man  had  a  most  attractive  wife,  who  had  borne  him  two  children,  the  first  being  a  charming  and  beautiful 
girl  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  as  yet  unmarried,  whilst  the  second  was  an  infant,  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  who  was 
still  being  nursed  at  his  mother’s  breast. 

The  daughter  had  caught  the  eye  of  a  lively  and  handsome  young  Florentine  gentleman  who  used  to  spend  much  of 
his  time  in  the  countryside,  and  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  girl,  being  highly 
flattered  to  have  won  the  affection  of  so  noble  a  youth,  which  she  strove  hard  to  retain  by  displaying  the  greatest 
affability  towards  him,  fell  in  love  with  him.  And  neither  of  the  pair  would  have  hesitated  to  consummate  their  love,  but 
for  the  fact  that  Pinuccio  (for  such  was  the  young  man’s  name)  was  not  prepared  to  expose  the  girl  or  himself  to  censure. 

At  length  however,  his  ardour  growing  daily  more  intense,  Pinuccio  was  seized  with  a  longing  to  consort  with  her, 
come  what  may,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  must  find  some  excuse  for  lodging  with  her  father  overnight,  since,  being 
conversant  with  the  layout  of  the  premises,  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that  he  and  the  girl  could  be  together  without 
anyone  ever  being  any  the  wiser.  And  no  sooner  did  this  idea  enter  his  head  than  he  promptly  took  steps  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

Late  one  afternoon,  he  and  a  trusted  companion  of  his  called  Adriano,  who  knew  of  his  love  for  the  girl,  hired  a 
couple  of  pack-horses,  and  having  laden  them  with  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  filled  probably  with  straw,  they  set  forth  from 
Florence;  and  after  riding  round  in  a  wide  circle  they  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone,  some  time  after  nightfall.  They 
then  wheeled  their  horses  round  to  make  it  look  as  though  they  were  returning  from  Romagna,  rode  up  to  the  cottage  of 
our  worthy  friend,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  And  since  the  man  was  well  acquainted  with  both  Pinuccio  and  his 
companion,  he  immediately  came  down  to  let  them  in. 

‘You’ll  have  to  put  us  up  for  the  night,’  said  Pinuccio.  ‘We  had  intended  to  reach  Florence  before  dark,  but  as  you  can 
see,  we’ve  made  such  slow  progress  that  this  is  as  far  as  we’ve  come,  and  it’s  too  late  to  enter  the  city  at  this  hour.’ 

‘My  dear  Pinuccio,’  replied  the  host,  ‘as  you  know,  I  can’t  exactly  offer  you  a  princely  sort  of  lodging.  But  no  matter: 
since  night  has  fallen  and  you’ve  nowhere  else  to  go,  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  you  up  as  best  I  can.’ 

So  the  two  young  men  dismounted,  and  having  seen  that  their  nags  were  comfortably  stabled,  they  went  into  the 
house,  where,  since  they  had  brought  plenty  to  eat  with  them,  they  made  a  hearty  supper  along  with  their  host.  Now, 
their  host  had  only  one  bedroom,  which  was  very  tiny,  and  into  this  he  had  crammed  three  small  beds,2  leaving  so  little 
space  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  between  them.  Two  of  the  beds  stood  alongside  one  of  the  bedroom  walls, 
whilst  the  third  was  against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room;  and  having  seen  that  the  least  uncomfortable  of 
the  three  was  made  ready  for  his  guests,  the  host  invited  them  to  sleep  in  that  for  the  night.  Shortly  afterwards,  when 


they  appeared  to  be  asleep,  though  in  reality  they  were  wide  awake,  he  settled  his  daughter  in  one  of  the  other  two  beds, 
whilst  he  and  his  wife  got  into  the  third;  and  beside  the  bed  in  which  she  was  sleeping,  his  wife  had  placed  the  cradle 
containing  her  infant  son. 

Having  made  a  mental  note  of  all  these  arrangements,  Pinuccio  waited  until  he  was  sure  that  everyone  was  asleep, 
then  quietly  left  his  bed,  stole  across  to  the  bed  in  which  his  lady-love  was  sleeping,  and  lay  down  beside  her.  Although 
she  was  somewhat  alarmed,  the  girl  received  him  joyously  in  her  arms,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  take  their  fill  of  that 
sweet  pleasure  for  which  they  yearned  above  all  else. 

Whilst  Pinuccio  and  the  girl  were  thus  employed,  a  cat,  somewhere  in  the  house,  happened  to  knock  something  over, 
causing  the  man’s  wife  to  wake  up  with  a  start.  Being  anxious  to  discover  what  it  was,  she  got  up  and  groped  her  way 
naked  in  the  dark  towards  that  part  of  the  house  from  which  the  noise  had  come. 

Meanwhile  Adriano  also  happened  to  get  up,  not  for  the  same  reason,  but  in  order  to  obey  the  call  of  nature,  and  as  he 
was  groping  his  way  towards  the  door  with  this  purpose  in  view,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  cradle  deposited  there  by 
the  woman.  Being  unable  to  pass  without  moving  it  out  of  his  way,  he  picked  it  up  and  set  it  down  beside  his  own  bed; 
and  after  doing  what  he  had  to  do,  he  returned  to  his  bed  and  forgot  all  about  it. 

Having  discovered  the  cause  of  the  noise  and  assured  herself  that  nothing  important  had  fallen,  the  woman  swore  at 
the  cat,  and,  without  bothering  to  light  a  lamp  and  explore  the  matter  further,  returned  to  the  bedroom.  Picking  her  way 
carefully  through  the  darkness,  she  went  straight  to  the  bed  where  her  husband  was  lying;  but  on  finding  no  trace  of  the 
cradle,  she  said  to  herself:  ‘How  stupid  I  am!  What  a  fine  thing  to  do!  Heavens  above,  I  was  just  about  to  step  into  the  bed 
where  my  guests  are  sleeping.’  So  she  walked  a  little  further  up  the  room,  found  the  cradle,  and  got  into  bed  beside 
Adriano,  thinking  him  to  be  her  husband. 

On  perceiving  this,  Adriano,  who  was  still  awake,  gave  her  a  most  cordial  reception;  and  without  a  murmur  he  tacked 
hard  to  windward  over  and  over  again,  much  to  her  delight  and  satisfaction. 

This,  then,  was  how  matters  stood  when  Pinuccio,  who  had  gratified  his  longings  to  the  full  and  was  afraid  of  falling 
asleep  in  the  young  lady’s  arms,  abandoned  her  so  as  to  go  back  and  sleep  in  his  own  bed.  But  on  reaching  the  bed  to  find 
the  cradle  lying  there,  he  moved  on,  thinking  he  had  mistaken  his  host’s  bed  for  his  own,  and  ended  up  by  getting  into 
bed  with  the  host,  who  was  awakened  by  his  coming.  And  being  under  the  impression  that  the  man  who  lay  beside  him 
was  Adriano,  Pinuccio  said: 

‘I  swear  to  you  that  there  was  never  anything  so  delicious  as  Niccolosa.  By  the  body  of  God,  no  man  ever  had  so  much 
pleasure  with  any  woman  as  I  have  been  having  with  her.  Since  the  time  I  left  you,  I  assure  you  I’ve  been  to  the  bower  of 
bliss  half  a  dozen  times  at  the  very  least.’ 

The  host  was  not  exactly  pleased  to  hear  Pinuccio’s  tidings,  and  having  first  of  all  asked  himself  what  the  devil  the 
fellow  was  doing  in  his  bed,  he  allowed  his  anger  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  exclaimed: 

‘What  villainy  is  this,  Pinuccio?  I  can’t  think  why  you  should  have  played  me  so  scurvy  a  trick,  but  by  all  that’s  holy,  I 
shall  pay  you  back  for  it.’ 

Now,  Pinuccio  was  not  the  wisest  of  young  men,  and  on  perceiving  his  error,  instead  of  doing  all  he  could  to  remedy 
matters,  he  said: 

‘Pay  me  back?  How?  What  could  you  do  to  me?’ 

Whereupon  the  host’s  wife,  thinking  she  was  with  her  husband,  said  to  Adriano: 

‘Heavens!  Just  listen  to  the  way  those  guests  of  ours  are  arguing  with  one  another!’ 

Adriano  laughed,  and  said: 

‘Let  them  get  on  with  it,  and  to  hell  with  them.  They  had  far  too  much  to  drink  last  night.’ 

The  woman  had  already  thought  she  could  detect  the  angry  tones  of  her  husband,  and  on  hearing  Adriano’s  voice,  she 
realized  at  once  whose  bed  she  was  sharing.  So  being  a  person  of  some  intelligence,  she  promptly  got  up  without  a  word, 


seized  her  baby’s  cradle,  and  having  picked  her  way  across  the  room,  which  was  in  total  darkness,  she  set  the  cradle 
down  beside  the  bed  in  which  her  daughter  was  sleeping  and  scrambled  in  beside  her.  Then,  pretending  to  have  been 
aroused  by  the  noise  her  husband  was  making,  she  called  out  to  him  and  demanded  to  know  what  he  was  quarrelling 
with  Pinuccio  about.  Whereupon  her  husband  replied: 

‘Don’t  you  hear  what  he  says  he  has  done  to  Niccolosa  this  night?’ 

‘He’s  telling  a  pack  of  lies,’  said  the  woman.  ‘He  hasn’t  been  anywhere  near  Niccolosa,  for  I’ve  been  lying  beside  her 
myself  the  whole  time  and  I  haven’t  managed  to  sleep  a  wink.  You’re  a  fool  to  take  any  notice  of  him.  You  men  drink  so 
much  in  the  evening  that  you  spend  the  night  dreaming  and  wandering  all  over  the  place  in  your  sleep,  and  imagine 
you’ve  performed  all  sorts  of  miracles:  it’s  a  thousand  pities  you  don’t  trip  over  and  break  your  necks!  What’s  Pinuccio 
doing  there  anyway?  Why  isn’t  he  in  his  own  bed?’ 

At  which  point,  seeing  how  adroitly  the  woman  was  concealing  both  her  own  and  her  daughter’s  dishonour,  Adriano 
came  to  her  support  by  saying: 

‘How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you,  Pinuccio,  not  to  wander  about  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  You’ll  land  yourself 
in  serious  trouble  one  of  these  days,  with  this  habit  of  walking  in  your  sleep,  and  claiming  to  have  actually  done  the 
fantastic  things  you  dream  about.  Come  back  to  bed,  curse  you!’ 

When  he  heard  Adriano  confirm  what  his  wife  had  been  saying,  the  host  began  to  think  that  Pinuccio  really  had  been 
dreaming  after  all;  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  he  shook  him  and  yelled  at  him,  saying: 

‘Wake  up,  Pinuccio!  Go  back  to  your  own  bed!’ 

Having  taken  all  of  this  in,  Pinuccio  now  began  to  thresh  about  as  though  he  were  dreaming  again,  causing  his  host  to 
split  his  sides  with  laughter.  But  in  the  end,  after  a  thorough  shaking,  he  pretended  to  wake  up;  and  calling  to  Adriano, 
he  said: 

‘Why  have  you  woken  me  up?  Is  it  morning  already?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Adriano.  ‘Come  back  here.’ 

Pinuccio  kept  up  the  pretence,  showing  every  sign  of  being  extremely  drowsy,  but  in  the  end  he  left  his  host’s  side  and 
staggered  back  to  bed  with  Adriano.  When  they  got  up  next  morning,  their  host  began  to  laugh  and  make  fun  of  Pinuccio 
and  his  dreams.  And  so,  amid  a  constant  stream  of  merry  banter,  the  two  young  men  saddled  and  loaded  their  horses,  and 
after  drinking  the  health  of  their  host,  they  remounted  and  rode  back  to  Florence,  feeling  no  less  delighted  with  the 
manner  than  with  the  outcome  of  the  night’s  activities. 

From  then  on,  Pinuccio  discovered  other  ways  of  consorting  with  Niccolosa,  who  meanwhile  assured  her  mother  that 
he  had  certainly  been  dreaming.  And  thus  the  woman,  who  retained  a  vivid  memory  of  Adriano’s  embraces,  was  left  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  she  alone  had  been  awake  on  the  night  in  question. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


Talano  d’lmolese  dreams  that  his  wife  is  savaged  all  about  the  throat  and  the  face  by  a  wolf  and  tells  her  to  take  care;  but  she 
ignores  his  warning,  and  the  dream  comes  true. 

Panfilo’s  story  being  now  at  an  end,  the  woman’s  presence  of  mind  was  applauded  by  one  and  all,  after  which  the  queen 
called  upon  Pampinea  to  tell  hers,  and  she  began  as  follows: 

Delectable  ladies,  we  have  talked  on  previous  occasions1  about  the  truths  embodied  in  dreams,  which  many  of  us 
refuse  to  take  seriously.  But  even  though  this  topic  has  already  been  aired,  I  am  determined  to  tell  you  a  pithy  little  tale 
showing  what  happened  not  long  ago  to  a  neighbour  of  mine  through  ignoring  a  dream  of  her  husband’s  in  which  she 
appeared. 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  were  ever  acquainted  with  Talano  d’lmolese,2  but  he  was  a  person  of  high  repute,  and  was 
married  to  a  young  woman  called  Margarita,  who,  though  exceedingly  beautiful,  was  the  most  argumentative, 
disagreeable  and  self-willed  creature  on  God’s  earth,  for  she  would  never  heed  other  people’s  advice  and  regarded 
everyone  but  herself  as  an  incompetent  fool.  This  made  life  very  difficult  for  Talano,  but  since  he  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  he  bore  it  all  philosophically. 

Now  one  night,  when  Talano  happened  to  be  staying  with  this  wife  of  his  at  one  of  their  country  estates,  he  dreamt 
that  he  saw  her  wandering  through  some  very  beautiful  woods,  which  were  situated  not  far  away  from  the  house.  As  he 
watched,  an  enormous  and  ferocious  wolf  seemed  to  emerge  from  a  corner  of  the  woods  and  hurl  itself  at  Margarita’s 
throat,  dragging  her  to  the  ground.  She  struggled  to  free  herself,  screaming  for  help,  and  when  at  length  she  managed  to 
escape  from  its  clutches,  the  whole  of  her  throat  and  face  appeared  to  be  torn  to  ribbons.  So  when  Talano  got  up  next 
morning,  he  said  to  his  wife: 

‘Woman,  your  cussedness  has  been  the  bane  of  my  life  since  the  day  we  were  married;  but  all  the  same  I  should  be 
sorry  if  you  came  to  any  harm,  and  therefore,  if  you’ll  take  my  advice,  you  won’t  venture  forth  from  the  house  today.’ 

When  she  asked  him  the  reason,  he  told  her  about  his  dream,  whereupon  she  tossed  her  head  in  the  air  and  said: 

‘Evil  wishes  beget  evil  dreams.  You  pretend  to  be  very  anxious  for  my  safety,  but  you  only  dream  these  horrid  things 
about  me  because  you’d  like  to  see  them  happen.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  give  you  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  me  suffer  any  such  fate  as  the  one  you  describe,  whether  on  this  day  or  any  other.’ 

‘I  knew  you  would  say  that,’  said  Talano.  ‘A  mangy  dog  never  thanks  you  for  combing  its  pelt.  But  you  may  think 
whatever  you  like.  I  only  mentioned  it  for  your  own  good,  and  once  again  I  advise  you  to  stay  at  home  today,  or  at  any 
rate  to  keep  well  away  from  those  woods  of  ours.’ 

‘Very  well,’  said  the  woman,  ‘I’ll  do  as  you  say.’ 

But  then  she  began  to  think  to  herself:  ‘Here’s  a  crafty  fellow!  Do  you  see  how  he  tries  to  frighten  me  out  of  going  near 
the  woods  today?  He’s  doubtless  made  an  appointment  there  with  some  strumpet  or  other,  and  doesn’t  want  me  to  find 
him.  Ah,  he’d  do  well  for  himself  at  a  supper  for  the  blind,  but  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  should  be  a  great  fool  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  He  certainly  won’t  get  away  with  this.  I  shall  find  out  what  business  takes  him  to  those  woods,  even  if  I  have 
to  wait  there  the  whole  day.’ 

No  sooner  had  she  reached  the  end  of  these  deliberations  than  her  husband  left  the  house,  whereupon  she  too  left  the 
house  by  a  separate  door  and  made  her  way  to  the  woods  without  a  moment’s  delay,  keeping  out  of  sight  as  much  as 
possible.  On  entering  the  woods,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  thickest  part  she  could  find,  and  kept  a  sharp  lookout  on  all 
sides  so  that  she  could  see  if  anyone  was  coming. 

Nothing  was  further  removed  from  her  thoughts  than  the  prospect  of  seeing  any  wolves,  but  all  of  a  sudden,  whilst  she 
was  standing  there  in  the  way  we  have  described,  a  wolf  of  terrifying  size  leapt  out  from  a  nearby  thicket;  on  seeing 
which,  she  scarcely  had  time  to  exclaim  ‘Lord,  deliver  me!’  before  the  wolf  hurled  itself  at  her  throat,  seized  her  firmly  in 


its  jaws,  and  began  to  carry  her  off  as  though  she  were  a  new-born  lamb. 

So  tightly  was  the  wolf  holding  on  to  her  throat  that  she  was  unable  to  scream  for  help,  nor  was  there  anything  else 
she  could  do;  and  hence  the  wolf,  as  it  bore  her  away,  would  assuredly  have  strangled  her  but  for  the  fact  that  it  ran 
towards  some  shepherds,  who  yelled  at  the  beast  and  forced  it  to  release  her.  The  poor,  unfortunate  woman  was 
recognized  by  the  shepherds,  who  carried  her  back  to  her  house,  and  after  long  and  intensive  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
various  physicians,  she  recovered.  Her  recovery  was  not  complete,  however,  for  the  whole  of  her  throat  and  a  part  of  her 
face  were  so  badly  disfigured  that  whereas  she  was  formerly  a  beautiful  woman,  she  was  thenceforth  deformed  and 
utterly  loath-some  to  look  upon.  Hence  she  was  ashamed  to  show  herself  in  public,  and  shed  many  a  bitter  tear  for  her 
petulant  ways  and  her  refusal  to  give  credence,  when  it  would  have  cost  her  nothing,  to  her  husband’s  prophetic  dream. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


Biondello  plays  a  trick  on  Ciacco  in  regard  of  a  breakfast,  whereupon  Ciacco  discreetly  avenges  himself,  causing  Biondello  to 
receive  a  terrible  hiding. 

Each  and  every  member  of  the  joyful  company  maintained  that  what  Talano  had  seen  in  his  sleep  was  no  dream,  but 
rather  a  vision,  as  it  corresponded  so  exactly  with  what  had  actually  taken  place.  But  when  they  had  all  finished  talking, 
the  queen  called  upon  Lauretta  to  follow,  and  so  she  began: 

Judicious  ladies,  just  as  my  predecessors  today  have  almost  without  exception  taken  their  cue  from  something  already 
said,  I  too  am  prompted,  by  the  account  Pampinea  gave  us  yesterday  of  the  scholar’s  bitter  vendetta,  to  tell  you  of 
another  vendetta,  which,  whilst  it  was  no  laughing  matter  for  its  victim,  was  at  the  same  time  rather  less  brutal. 

I  would  have  you  know,  then,  that  in  Florence  there  was  once  a  man  known  to  everyone  as  Ciacco,1  who  was  the  greatest 
glutton  that  ever  lived.  Since  his  purse  was  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  his  gluttony,  and  since  he  was  also  a 
highly  cultivated  person,  never  at  a  loss  for  something  clever  and  amusing  to  say,  he  built  a  reputation  for  himself,  not 
exactly  as  a  jester  but  rather  as  a  wit,  and  took  to  mixing  with  wealthy  people  possessing  a  taste  for  good  food,  with 
whom  he  regularly  supped  and  breakfasted  even  when  not  invited. 

In  Florence,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  was  a  man  called  Biondello,  who  was  a  dapper  little  fellow, 
elegant  to  a  fault  and  neater  than  a  fly,  with  a  coif  surmounting  a  head  of  long,  fair  hair,  exquisitely  arranged  so  that  not 
a  single  strand  was  out  of  place,  and  this  man  practised  the  same  profession  as  Ciacco. 

One  morning,  during  Lent,  Biondello  was  at  the  fishmarket  buying  a  pair  of  huge  lampreys  for  Messer  Vieri  de’ 

Cerchi,2  when  he  was  observed  by  Ciacco,  who  went  up  to  him  and  said: 

‘Oho!  What  have  we  here?’ 

To  which  Biondello  replied: 

‘The  other  three  that  were  sent  to  Messer  Corso  Donati’s3  yesterday  evening,  along  with  a  sturgeon,  were  much  finer 
specimens  than  these.  He’s  invited  one  or  two  gentlemen  to  breakfast,  and  because  he  thought  there  might  not  be  enough 
to  go  round,  he  got  me  to  purchase  these  other  two.  Won’t  you  be  coming?’ 

‘What  a  question  to  ask!’  Ciacco  replied.  ‘Of  course  I  shall  be  coming.’ 

At  what  seemed  to  him  an  appropriate  hour,  Ciacco  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  Messer  Corso,  whom  he  found  with 
several  of  his  neighbours  waiting  to  go  to  breakfast.  When  Messer  Corso  asked  him  the  nature  of  his  business,  Ciacco 
replied: 

‘I  have  come,  sir,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  you  and  your  friends.’ 

‘You  are  most  welcome,’  said  Messer  Corso.  ‘And  since  the  meal  is  now  ready,  let  us  go  and  eat.’ 

So  they  all  sat  down  at  table,  and  after  a  first  course  of  tunny  and  chick-peas  they  had  some  fried  fish  from  the  Arno, 
after  which  the  meal  came  abruptly  to  an  end. 

On  discovering  that  Biondello  had  deceived  him,  Ciacco  was  boiling  with  indignation,  and  resolved  to  pay  him  back  in 
his  own  coin.  A  few  days  later  he  came  across  Biondello,  who  had  meanwhile  amused  a  number  of  people  with  the  tale  of 
his  little  hoax.  No  sooner  did  Biondello  catch  sight  of  Ciacco  than  he  greeted  him  and  asked,  with  a  broad  grin,  what  he 
had  thought  of  Messer  Corso’s  lampreys. 

‘That  is  a  question,’  replied  Ciacco,  ‘which  you  will  be  far  better  able  to  answer  yourself,  before  another  week  has 
passed.’ 

After  leaving  Biondello,  Ciacco  went  to  work  without  further  ado,  and  having  agreed  upon  terms  with  a  crafty 
intermediary,  he  handed  him  an  enormous  wine-bottle,  led  him  to  a  spot  near  the  Loggia  de’  Cavicciuli,4  and  pointing  out 
to  him  a  gentleman  there  called  Messer  Filippo  Argenti5  -  a  huge,  powerful,  muscular-looking  fellow,  who  was  as 


haughty,  hot-tempered,  and  quarrelsome  a  man  as  ever  drew  breath  -  he  said: 

‘You  are  to  go  up  to  that  man  over  there  with  this  flask  in  your  hand,  and  say  to  him:  “Sir,  I  have  been  sent  to  you  by 
Biondello,  who  asks  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  rubify  this  flask  for  him  with  some  of  your  excellent  red  wine,  as  he  wants 
to  wet  his  whistle  with  his  comrades.”  But  be  very  careful  not  to  let  him  lay  his  hands  on  you,  otherwise  you’ll  have  a 
thin  time  of  it  and  my  plans  will  be  ruined.’ 

‘Do  I  have  to  say  anything  else?’  said  the  intermediary. 

‘No,’  said  Ciacco.  ‘Now  off  you  go,  and  when  you’ve  said  your  piece,  return  here  to  me  with  the  flask  and  I  shall  pay 
you  your  fee.’ 

So  the  intermediary  made  his  way  across  to  Messer  Filippo  and  delivered  the  message,  which  Messer  Filippo  no  sooner 
heard  than  he  concluded  that  Biondello,  who  was  no  stranger  to  him,  was  having  a  joke  at  his  expense.  Not  being  slow  to 
take  offence,  he  went  all  red  in  the  face  and  said: 

‘Rubify?  Wet  his  whistle?  God  curse  the  fellow,  and  you  too!’ 

Whereupon  he  leapt  to  his  feet  and  shot  out  an  arm  at  the  intermediary,  intending  to  take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck.  But  the  latter,  being  on  his  guard,  was  too  quick  for  him  and  took  to  his  heels.  He  then  returned  by  a  roundabout 
route  to  Ciacco,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene,  and  told  him  what  Messer  Filippo  had  said. 

Ciacco  was  delighted,  and  having  paid  the  man  his  fee,  went  off  in  search  of  Biondello,  never  resting  for  a  moment  till 
he  found  him. 

‘Have  you  been  to  the  Loggia  de’  Cavicciuli  lately?’  he  asked  him. 

‘No,  I  haven’t,’  replied  Biondello.  ‘Why  do  you  ask?’ 

‘Because  I’ve  heard  that  Messer  Filippo  is  looking  for  you,’  said  Ciacco.  ‘I  couldn’t  tell  you  what  it  is  he  wants.’ 

‘Good,’  said  Biondello.  ‘I’ll  go  over  there  and  converse  with  him  a  little.’ 

Biondello  then  took  his  leave,  and  Ciacco  followed  him  at  a  discreet  distance  to  see  what  would  happen.  Meanwhile 
Messer  Filippo,  having  failed  to  catch  the  intermediary,  had  been  left  in  a  towering  rage  and  was  breathing  fire  and  fury, 
being  unable  to  make  any  sense  of  the  man’s  words  except  that  Biondello,  at  the  prompting  of  some  person  or  other,  was 
making  fun  of  him.  And  it  was  whilst  he  was  fuming  away  in  this  manner  that  Biondello  arrived  on  the  scene. 

No  sooner  did  Messer  Filippo  set  eyes  on  Biondello  than  he  strode  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  punch  in  the 
face. 

‘Oh  alas,  sir!’  cried  Biondello.  ‘What  does  this  mean?’ 

‘Scoundrel!’  yelled  Messer  Filippo,  tearing  Biondello’s  coif  to  ribbons  and  hurling  his  hood  to  the  ground,  at  the  same 
time  raining  blows  upon  him.  ‘You’ll  see  only  too  clearly  what  it  means.  I’ll  teach  you  to  send  people  to  me  with  all  this 
talk  of  rubifying  flasks  and  wetting  your  whistle.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  make  fun  of  me  as  though  I  were  a  child?’ 

And  so  saying,  he  pounded  Biondello’s  face  with  a  pair  of  fists  that  seemed  to  be  made  of  iron.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  he 
disarranged  every  hair  on  the  poor  fellow’s  head,  and  having  rolled  him  over  in  the  mud,  tore  all  the  clothes  he  was 
wearing  to  shreds.  So  zealously  did  he  address  himself  to  his  task  that  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  Biondello  was 
unable  to  utter  so  much  as  a  single  syllable,  or  to  ask  him  why  he  was  attacking  him.  He  had  certainly  heard  Messer 
Filippo  talk  about  ‘rubifying  flasks’  and  ‘wetting  whistles’,  but  what  these  phrases  might  signify  he  had  no  idea. 

Having  taken  an  almighty  drubbing,  he  was  eventually  surrounded  by  a  number  of  onlookers,  who  succeeded  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  removing  him,  battered  and  bedraggled,  from  Messer  Filippo’s  reach.  They  then  explained  why 
Messer  Filippo  had  done  it  and  admonished  him  for  sending  such  a  message,  telling  him  that  in  future  he  should 
remember  who  Messer  Filippo  was  and  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

His  eyes  full  of  tears,  Biondello  protested  his  innocence,  denying  that  he  had  ever  sent  anyone  to  Messer  Filippo  for 
wine.  But  there  was  little  he  could  do  about  it  now,  and  after  making  himself  look  a  little  more  presentable  he  returned 


home,  sorrowful  and  forlorn,  rightly  concluding  that  this  was  a  piece  of  Ciacco’s  handiwork.  Several  days  later,  when  the 
bruises  had  faded  from  his  face  and  he  once  again  began  to  show  himself  in  public,  one  of  the  first  people  he  happened  to 
meet  was  Ciacco. 

‘Tell  me,  Biondello,’  he  asked,  laughing,  ‘what  opinion  did  you  form  of  Messer  Filippo’s  wine?’ 

‘The  same  as  the  one  you  formed  of  Messer  Corso’s  lampreys,’  he  replied. 

Then  Ciacco  said: 

‘From  now  on  it’s  up  to  you:  if  you  should  ever  try  to  present  me  with  another  of  those  sumptuous  meals,  I  shall 
supply  you  with  one  of  these  excellent  drinks.’ 

Knowing  it  was  easier  for  him  to  bear  ill-will  to  Ciacco  than  to  do  him  any  actual  harm,  Biondello  bade  him  a  polite 
good  day,  and  took  care  never  to  play  any  tricks  on  him  again. 


NINTH  STORY 


Two  young  men  ask  Solomon’s  advice,  the  first  as  to  how  he  may  win  people’s  love,  the  second  as  to  how  he  should  punish  his 
obstinate  wife.  Solomon  replies  by  telling  the  former  to  love,  and  the  latter  to  go  to  Goosebridge. 

Not  wishing  to  revoke  Dioneo’s  privilege,  the  queen  saw  that  she  alone  remained  to  tell  a  story,  and  when  the  ladies  had 
finished  laughing  over  the  hapless  Biondello,  she  cheerfully  thus  began: 

Lovable  ladies,  if  the  order  of  things  is  impartially  considered,  it  will  quickly  be  apparent  that  the  vast  majority  of 
women  are  through  Nature  and  custom,  as  well  as  in  law,  subservient  to  men,  by  whose  opinions  their  conduct  and 
actions  are  bound  to  be  governed.  It  therefore  behoves  any  woman  who  seeks  a  calm,  contented  and  untroubled  life  with 
her  menfolk,  to  be  humble,  patient,  and  obedient,  besides  being  virtuous,  a  quality  that  every  judicious  woman  considers 
her  especial  and  most  valued  possession. 

Even  if  this  lesson  were  not  taught  to  us  by  the  law,  which  in  all  things  is  directed  to  the  common  good,  and  by  usage 
(or  custom  as  we  have  called  it),  Nature  proves  it  to  us  very  plainly,  for  she  has  made  us  soft  and  fragile  of  body,  timid 
and  fearful  of  heart,  compassionate  and  benign  of  disposition,  and  has  furnished  us  with  meagre  physical  strength, 
pleasing  voices,  and  gently  moving  limbs.  All  of  which  shows  that  we  need  to  be  governed  by  others;  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  those  who  need  to  be  aided  and  governed  must  be  submissive,  obedient,  and  deferential  to  their  benefactors 
and  governors.  But  who  are  the  governors  and  benefactors  of  us  women,  if  they  are  not  our  menfolk?  Hence  we  should 
always  submit  to  men’s  will,  and  do  them  all  possible  honour,  and  any  woman  who  behaves  differently  is  worthy,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  of  severe  censure,  but  of  harsh  punishment. 

I  have  expressed  views  of  this  kind  on  previous  occasions,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  them  a  little  while  ago  by  what 
Pampinea  told  us  about  Talano’s  obstinate  wife,  to  whom  God  sent  the  punishment  that  her  husband  was  unable  to  visit 
upon  her.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  in  my  judgement,  all  those  women  should  be  harshly  and  rigidly  punished,  who  are 
other  than  agreeable,  kindly,  and  compliant,  as  required  by  Nature,  usage,  and  law. 

Hence  I  should  like  to  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  advice  that  was  once  proffered  by  Solomon,1  for  it  is  a  useful 
remedy  in  treating  those  who  are  afflicted  by  the  malady  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  should  not  be  thought  that  his 
counsel  applies  to  all  women,  regardless  of  whether  they  require  such  a  remedy,  although  men  have  a  proverb  which 
says:  ‘For  a  good  horse  and  a  bad,  spurs  are  required;  for  a  good  woman  and  a  bad,  the  rod  is  required.’2  Which  words, 
being  frivolously  interpreted,  all  women  would  readily  concede  to  be  true;  but  I  suggest  that  even  in  their  moral  sense 
they  are  no  less  admissible. 

All  women  are  pliant  and  yielding  by  nature,  and  hence  for  those  who  step  beyond  their  permitted  bounds  the  rod  is 
required  to  punish  their  transgressions;  and  in  order  to  sustain  the  virtue  of  the  others,  who  practise  restraint,  the  rod  is 
required  to  encourage  and  frighten  them. 

But  leaving  all  preaching  aside,  and  coming  to  what  I  propose  to  tell  you,  I  say  that  when  the  fame  of  Solomon’s 
wisdom,  having  spread  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  was  at  its  highest  peak,  and  it  was  known  that  he  would  share  it 
unstintingly  with  anyone  wishing  to  verify  it  in  person,  many  people  came  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the  world  to  ask 
his  advice  on  matters  of  great  privacy  and  complexity;  and  one  of  those  who  set  out  to  go  and  consult  him  was  a  young 
man  called  Melissus,3  who  was  of  a  noble  family  and  very  rich,  and  was  born  and  bred  in  the  town  of  Lajazzo.4 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  after  leaving  Antioch  he  chanced  upon  another  young  man,  riding  in  the  same 
direction,  whose  name  was  Joseph;  and  after  a  while,  as  is  usually  the  way  with  travellers,  they  fell  into  conversation. 

Having  learned  what  manner  of  man  this  Joseph  was,  and  whence  he  had  come,  he  asked  him  where  he  was  going 
and  for  what  purpose.  To  which  Joseph  replied  that  he  was  going  to  seek  Solomon’s  advice  about  how  he  should  deal 
with  his  wife,  who  was  the  most  perverse  and  stubborn  woman  on  earth,  and  against  whose  wilfulness  all  his  entreaties, 
endearments,  and  everything  else  had  availed  him  nothing.  Then  he  in  turn  asked  Melissus  whence  he  had  come,  where 


he  was  going,  and  why;  and  Melissus  replied: 

‘I  come  from  Lajazzo,  and  like  yourself,  I  too  suffer  a  misfortune.  I  am  a  rich  young  man,  and  I  spend  my  substance  in 
banqueting  and  entertaining  my  fellow  citizens,  but  the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  despite  all  this  I  cannot  find  a  single 
man  who  wishes  me  well.  And  so  I  am  going  where  you  are  going,  to  seek  advice  about  what  I  must  do  to  be  loved.’ 

So  the  two  companions  journeyed  on  together,  and  on  reaching  Jerusalem,  through  the  good  offices  of  one  of 
Solomon’s  lords,  they  were  ushered  into  his  presence  and  Melissus  briefly  explained  the  nature  of  his  business.  And  all 
that  Solomon  said  by  way  of  reply  was:  ‘Love.’ 

This  said,  Melissus  was  promptly  shown  the  door,  and  Joseph  explained  his  own  reason  for  coming.  But  the  only 
answer  he  received  from  Solomon  was:  ‘Go  to  Goosebridge,’  and  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  King’s  mouth  before 
Joseph,  too,  was  removed  from  his  presence.  Outside,  he  found  Melissus  waiting  for  him,  and  told  him  about  the  answer 
he  had  been  given. 

After  pondering  upon  these  words  without  succeeding  in  extracting  a  meaning  from  them,  or  anything  that  might  help 
to  resolve  their  problems,  the  two  young  men,  feeling  they  had  been  made  to  look  foolish,  began  to  make  their  way 
homewards.  After  travelling  for  several  days,  they  came  to  a  fine-looking  bridge  across  a  river;  and  since  a  lengthy 
baggage-train  of  mules  and  horses  happened  to  be  using  the  bridge,  they  were  forced  to  wait  till  all  the  animals  had 
crossed  it. 

When  all  but  a  few  of  them  had  done  so,  one  of  the  mules  took  fright,  in  the  way  they  frequently  do,  and  refused  to 
take  another  step.  So  one  of  the  muleteers  took  hold  of  a  stick  and  began  to  beat  it,  quite  gently  to  begin  with,  in  order  to 
make  it  go  across.  But  the  mule,  veering  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other  and  occasionally  turning  back,  was  utterly 
determined  not  to  go  on.  This  caused  the  muleteer  to  lose  his  temper  completely,  and  he  began  to  beat  it  with  his  stick 
quite  unmercifully,  raining  a  series  of  terrible  blows  on  its  head,  its  flanks,  and  its  hindquarters,  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Melissus  and  Joseph,  who  were  standing  there  watching  all  this,  directed  a  stream  of  abuse  at  the  muleteer,  saying: 

‘Hey!  villain,  what  are  you  doing?  Do  you  want  to  kill  the  poor  beast?  Why  don’t  you  try  talking  nicely  to  him  and 
leading  him  across  gently?  He’ll  come  more  quickly  that  way  than  by  beating  him  as  you  are  doing.’ 

‘You  know  your  horses  and  I  know  my  mule,’  replied  the  muleteer.  ‘Just  you  leave  him  to  me.’ 

Having  said  this  he  began  to  beat  the  mule  all  over  again,  and  administered  so  many  blows  to  each  of  its  flanks  that 
the  mule  moved  on,  and  the  muleteer’s  point  was  made. 

As  the  two  young  men  were  about  to  proceed  on  their  way,  Joseph  saw  a  fellow  sitting  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
bridge  and  asked  him  what  the  place  was  called. 

‘Sir,’  the  good  man  replied,  ‘this  place  is  called  Goosebridge.’ 

No  sooner  did  Joseph  hear  the  name  than  he  recalled  the  words  of  Solomon,  and  said  to  Melissus: 

‘I  do  declare,  my  friend,  that  the  advice  I  had  from  Solomon  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  sound  and  sensible.  For  now  it’s 
perfectly  plain  to  me  that  I’ve  never  known  how  to  beat  my  wife  properly,  and  this  muleteer  has  shown  me  what  I  must 
do.’ 

A  few  days  later  they  came  to  Antioch,  and  Joseph  invited  Melissus  to  stay  with  him  and  rest  for  a  few  days  before 
going  on  with  his  journey.  Having  met  with  an  icy  reception  from  his  wife,  Joseph  told  her  to  see  that  supper  was 
prepared,  taking  her  instructions  from  Melissus;  and  the  latter,  seeing  that  Joseph  wanted  him  to  do  it,  briefly  explained 
what  he  would  like  to  eat.  But  the  woman,  true  to  her  old  habits,  did  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  what  Melissus  had 
prescribed;  and  when  Joseph  saw  what  she  had  done,  he  rounded  on  her  angrily  and  said: 

‘Were  you  not  told  about  the  kind  of  supper  you  were  to  serve?’ 

The  woman  turned  to  him  defiantly,  and  said: 

‘What  are  you  talking  about?  Bah!  get  on  with  your  supper,  if  you  want  it.  I  shall  do  as  I  think  fit,  not  as  I  am  told.  If 
you  don’t  like  it,  you  can  lump  it.’ 


Melissus  was  astounded  by  the  woman’s  reply,  and  took  great  exception  to  it.  And  Joseph  said:  ‘Woman,  you  are  just 
the  same  as  ever;  but  believe  me,  I  shall  make  you  change  your  ways.’  Then,  turning  to  Melissus,  he  said:  ‘We  shall  soon 
see,  my  friend,  whether  Solomon’s  advice  was  sound.  Pray  be  good  enough  to  stay  and  observe  what  I  shall  do,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  game.  If  you  should  be  tempted  to  interfere,  remember  what  the  muleteer  said  to  us  when  we  felt  so  sorry  for 
his  mule.’ 

‘Since  I  am  a  guest  in  your  house,’  said  Melissus,  ‘I  have  no  intention  of  opposing  your  wishes.’ 

Having  laid  his  hands  on  a  good,  stout  stick  of  sapling  oak,  Joseph  made  his  way  to  his  wife’s  bedroom,  to  which  she 
had  retired,  mumbling  and  muttering  angrily  to  herself,  from  the  supper-table.  And  grabbing  her  by  the  tresses,  he  flung 
her  to  the  floor  at  his  feet  and  began  to  belabour  her  cruelly. 

The  woman  first  began  to  shriek  and  then  to  threaten;  but  on  finding  that  Joseph  was  totally  unmoved  by  all  this,  she 
began,  bruised  and  battered  from  head  to  toe,  to  plead  with  him  in  God’s  name  to  spare  her  life,  saying  she  would  never 
again  do  anything  to  displease  him. 

None  of  this  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  Joseph,  who  on  the  contrary  tanned  her  hide  with  ever-increasing  fury, 
dealing  her  hefty  blows  about  the  ribs,  the  haunches,  and  the  shoulders  until  eventually  he  stopped  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  And  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  there  was  not  a  bone  nor  a  muscle  nor  a  sinew  in  the  good  woman’s  back  that 
was  not  rent  asunder. 

His  task  completed,  Joseph  came  back  to  Melissus  and  said  to  him: 

‘Tomorrow  we  shall  see  how  Solomon’s  advice  to  go  to  Goose-bridge  has  stood  up  to  the  test.’  Then,  having  rested  for 
a  while,  he  washed  his  hands  and  supped  with  Melissus;  and  in  due  course  they  both  retired  to  bed. 

Meanwhile  his  unfortunate  wife  picked  herself  up  with  great  difficulty  from  the  floor  and  collapsed  on  to  her  bed, 
where  she  slept  as  best  she  could  till  the  following  morning.  And  having  risen  very  early,  she  sent  to  ask  Joseph  what  he 
would  like  for  breakfast. 

Joseph  had  a  good  laugh  with  Melissus  over  this,  and  issued  the  necessary  instructions.  And  when,  in  due  course,  they 
came  down  to  breakfast,  they  found  an  excellent  meal  awaiting  them,  precisely  as  Joseph  had  ordered.  Hence  they  were 
both  full  of  praise  for  the  advice  which  at  first  they  had  ill  understood. 

A  few  days  later,  Melissus  took  his  leave  of  Joseph  and  returned  home,  where  he  told  a  wise  man  about  what  he  had 
heard  from  Solomon;  and  the  man  said: 

‘He  could  not  have  given  you  a  truer  or  a  better  piece  of  advice.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  love  no  one,  and 
that  you  dispense  your  hospitality  and  your  favours,  not  because  you  love  other  people,  but  merely  for  pomp  and  pride. 
Love,  therefore,  as  Solomon  told  you,  and  you  will  be  loved.’5 

So  that  was  how  the  shrew  was  punished,  and  how  the  young  man  came  to  be  loved  through  loving  others. 


TENTH  STORY 


Father  Gianni  is  prevailed  upon  by  Neighbour  Pietro  to  cast  a  spell  in  order  to  turn  his  wife  into  a  mare;  but  when  he  comes  to 
fasten  on  the  tail,  Neighbour  Pietro,  by  saying  that  he  didn’t  want  a  tail  completely  ruins  the  spell. 

This  story  of  the  queen’s  produced  one  or  two  murmurs  from  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two  laughs  from  the  young  men;  but 
when  they  had  quieted  down,  Dioneo  began  to  address  them  as  follows: 

Charming  ladies,  the  beauty  of  a  flock  of  white  doves  is  better  enhanced  by  a  black  crow  than  by  a  pure  white  swan; 
and  likewise  the  presence  of  a  simpleton  among  a  group  of  intelligent  people  will  sometimes  add  brilliance  and  grace  to 
their  wisdom,  as  well  as  affording  pleasure  and  amusement. 

Accordingly,  since  you  are  all  models  of  tact  and  discretion,  whereas  I  am  something  of  a  fool,  I  ought  to  command  a 
higher  place  in  your  affections,  by  augmenting  the  light  of  your  excellence  through  my  own  shortcomings,  than  if  I  were 
to  diminish  it  by  my  superior  worth.  And  hence,  in  telling  you  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  must  claim  greater  licence 
to  present  myself  in  my  true  colours,  and  crave  your  more  patient  indulgence,  than  if  I  were  blessed  with  greater 
intelligence.  I  shall  tell  you  a  tale,  then,  of  no  great  length,  from  which  you  will  learn  how  carefully  one  must  observe  the 
instructions  of  those  who  do  things  with  the  aid  of  magic,  and  how  the  slightest  failure  to  do  so  may  ruin  all  the  magician 
has  achieved. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Barletta,  there  was  a  priest  called  Father  Gianni  di  Barolo,1  who,  because  he  had  a  poor  living  and 
wished  to  supplement  his  income,  took  to  carrying  goods,  with  his  mare,  round  the  various  fairs  of  Apulia,  and  to  buying 
and  selling.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  became  very  friendly  with  a  man  called  Pietro  da  Tresanti,2  who  practised  the 
same  trade  as  his  own,  but  with  a  donkey,  and  in  token  of  his  friendship  and  affection  he  always  addressed  him,  in  the 
Apulian  fashion,  as  Neighbour  Pietro.  And  whenever  Pietro  came  to  Barletta,  Father  Gianni  always  invited  him  to  his 
church,  where  he  shared  his  quarters  with  him  and  entertained  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

For  his  own  part,  Neighbour  Pietro  was  exceedingly  poor  and  had  a  tiny  little  house  in  Tresanti,  hardly  big  enough  to 
accommodate  himself,  his  donkey,  and  his  beautiful  young  wife.  But  whenever  Father  Gianni  turned  up  in  Tresanti,  he 
took  him  to  his  house  and  entertained  him  there  as  best  he  could,  in  appreciation  of  the  latter’s  hospitality  in  Barletta. 
However,  when  it  came  to  putting  him  up  for  the  night,  Pietro  was  unable  to  do  as  much  for  him  as  he  would  have  liked, 
because  he  only  had  one  little  bed,  in  which  he  and  his  beautiful  wife  used  to  sleep.  Father  Gianni  was  therefore  obliged 
to  bed  down  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  stable,  alongside  his  mare  and  Pietro’s  donkey. 

Pietro’s  wife,  knowing  of  the  hospitality  which  the  priest  accorded  to  her  husband  in  Barletta,  had  offered  on  several 
occasions,  when  the  priest  came  to  stay  with  them,  to  go  and  sleep  with  a  neighbour  of  hers  called  Zita  Carapresa  di 
Giudice  Leo,  so  that  the  priest  could  sleep  in  the  bed  with  her  husband.  But  the  priest  wouldn’t  hear  of  it,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  said  to  her: 

‘My  dear  Gemmata,  don’t  trouble  your  head  over  me.  I  am  quite  all  right,  because  whenever  I  choose  I  can  transform 
this  mare3  of  mine  into  a  fair  young  maid  and  turn  in  with  her.  Then  when  it  suits  me  I  turn  her  back  into  a  mare.  And 
that  is  why  I’d  never  be  without  her.’ 

The  young  woman  was  astonished,  believed  every  word  of  it,  and  told  her  husband,  adding: 

‘If  he’s  as  good  a  friend  as  you  say,  why  don’t  you  get  him  to  teach  you  the  spell,  so  that  you  can  turn  me  into  a  mare 
and  run  your  business  with  the  mare  as  well  as  the  donkey?  We  should  earn  twice  as  much  money,  and  when  we  got 
home  you  could  turn  me  back  into  a  woman,  as  I  am  now.’ 

Being  more  of  a  simpleton  than  a  sage,  Neighbour  Pietro  believed  all  this  and  took  her  advice  to  heart;  and  he  began 
pestering  Father  Gianni  for  all  he  was  worth  to  teach  him  the  secret.  Father  Gianni  did  all  he  could  to  talk  him  out  of  his 
folly,  but  without  success,  and  so  he  said  to  him: 

‘Very  well,  since  you  insist,  tomorrow  we  shall  rise,  as  usual,  before  dawn,  and  I  shall  show  you  how  it’s  done.  To  tell 


the  truth,  as  you’ll  see  for  yourself,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  to  fasten  on  the  tail.’ 

That  night,  Pietro  and  Gemmata  were  looking  forward  so  eagerly  to  this  business  that  they  hardly  slept  a  wink,  and  as 
soon  as  the  dawn  was  approaching,  they  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  called  Father  Gianni,  who,  having  risen  in  his 
nightshirt,  came  to  Pietro’s  tiny  little  bedroom  and  said: 

‘I  know  of  no  other  person  in  the  world,  apart  from  yourself,  for  whom  I  would  perform  this  favour,  but  as  you 
continue  to  press  me,  I  shall  do  it.  However,  if  you  want  it  to  work,  you  must  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.’ 

They  assured  him  that  they  would  do  as  he  said.  So  Father  Gianni  picked  up  a  lantern,  handed  it  to  Neighbour  Pietro, 
and  said: 

‘Watch  me  closely,  and  memorize  carefully  what  I  say.  Unless  you  want  to  ruin  everything,  be  sure  not  to  utter  a 
word,  no  matter  what  you  may  see  or  hear.  And  pray  to  God  that  the  tail  sticks  firmly  in  place.’ 

Neighbour  Pietro  took  the  lantern  and  assured  him  he  would  do  as  he  had  said.  Then  Father  Gianni  got  Gemmata  to 
remove  all  her  clothes  and  to  stand  on  all  fours  like  a  mare,  likewise  instructing  her  not  to  utter  a  word  whatever 
happened,  after  which  he  began  to  fondle  her  face  and  her  head  with  his  hands,  saying: 

‘This  be  a  fine  mare’s  head.’ 

Then  he  stroked  her  hair,  saying: 

‘This  be  a  fine  mare’s  mane.’ 

And  stroking  her  arms,  he  said: 

‘These  be  fine  mare’s  legs  and  fine  mare’s  hooves.’ 

Then  he  stroked  her  breasts,  which  were  so  round  and  firm  that  a  certain  uninvited  guest  was  roused  and  stood  erect. 
And  he  said: 

‘This  be  a  fine  mare’s  breast.’ 

He  then  did  the  same  to  her  back,  her  belly,  her  rump,  her  thighs  and  her  legs:  and  finally,  having  nothing  left  to 
attend  to  except  the  tail,  he  lifted  his  shirt,  took  hold  of  the  dibber  that  he  did  his  planting  with,  and  stuck  it  straight  and 
true  in  the  place  made  for  it,  saying: 

‘And  this  be  a  fine  mare’s  tail.’ 

Until  this  happened,  Neighbour  Pietro  had  been  closely  observing  it  all  in  silence,  but  he  took  a  poor  view  of  this  last 
bit  of  business,  and  exclaimed: 

‘Oh,  Father  Gianni,  no  tail!  I  don’t  want  a  tail!’ 

The  vital  sap  which  all  plants  need  to  make  them  grow  had  already  arrived,  when  Father  Gianni,  standing  back,  said: 

‘Alas!  Neighbour  Pietro,  what  have  you  done?  Didn’t  I  tell  you  not  to  say  a  word  no  matter  what  you  saw?  The  mare 
was  just  about  to  materialize,  but  now  you’ve  ruined  everything  by  opening  your  mouth,  and  there’s  no  way  of  ever 
making  another.’ 

‘That  suits  me,’  said  Neighbour  Pietro.  ‘I  didn’t  want  the  tail.  Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  to  do  it?  Besides,  you  stuck  it  on 
too  low.’ 

To  which  Father  Gianni  replied: 

‘I  didn’t  ask  you  because  you  wouldn’t  have  known  how  to  fasten  it  on,  the  first  time,  as  deftly  as  I.’ 

The  young  woman,  hearing  these  words,  stood  up  and  said  to  her  husband,  in  all  seriousness: 

‘Pah!  what  an  idiot  you  are!  Why  did  you  have  to  ruin  everything  for  the  pair  of  us?  Did  you  ever  see  a  mare  without 
a  tail?  So  help  me  God,  you’re  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  already,  but  you  deserve  to  be  a  lot  poorer.’ 

Now  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  turn  the  young  woman  into  a  mare  because  of  the  words  that  Neighbour  Pietro 
had  uttered,  she  put  on  her  clothes  again,  feeling  all  sad  and  forlorn.  Meanwhile  her  husband  prepared  to  return  to  his 
old  trade,  with  no  more  than  a  donkey  as  usual:  then  he  and  Father  Gianni  went  off  to  the  fair  at  Bitonto4  together,  and 


he  never  asked  the  same  favour  of  him  again. 

*  *  * 

How  the  ladies  laughed  to  hear  this  tale,  whose  meaning  they  had  grasped  more  readily  than  Dioneo  had  intended,  may 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  those  among  my  fair  readers  who  are  laughing  at  it  still.  However,  the  stories  were  now  at 
an  end,  the  sun’s  heat  had  begun  to  abate,  and  the  queen,  knowing  that  her  sovereignty  had  run  its  course,  rose  to  her 
feet  and  removed  her  crown.  This  she  placed  upon  the  head  of  Panfilo,  who  alone  remained  to  be  invested  with  the 
honour;  and  smiling  she  said: 

‘My  lord,  you  are  left  with  an  arduous  task,  for  since  you  are  the  last,  you  must  make  up  for  the  failings  of  myself  and 
my  predecessors  in  the  office  to  which  you  have  now  acceded.  God  grant  you  grace  in  this  undertaking,  as  He  has  granted 
it  to  me  in  crowning  you  our  king.’ 

Accepting  with  joy  the  honour  she  had  bestowed  upon  him,  Panfilo  replied: 

‘Your  own  excellence,  madam,  and  that  of  my  other  subjects,  will  ensure  that  my  reign  is  no  less  worthy  of  praise  than 
those  that  have  preceded  it.’  Then,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  he  made  all  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  steward;  after  which  he  turned  to  address  the  waiting  ladies: 

‘Enamoured  ladies,’  he  said,  ‘our  queen  of  today,  Emilia,  prudently  left  you  at  liberty  to  speak  on  whatever  subject  you 
chose,  so  that  you  might  rest  your  faculties.  But  now  that  you  are  refreshed,  I  consider  that  we  should  revert  to  our 
customary  rule,  and  I  therefore  want  you  all  to  think  of  something  to  say,  tomorrow,  on  the  subject  of  those  who  have 
performed  liberal  or  munificent  deeds,  whether  in  the  cause  of  love  or  otherwise.  The  telling  and  the  hearing  of  such  things  will 
assuredly  fill  you  with  a  burning  desire,  well  disposed  as  you  already  are  in  spirit,  to  comport  yourselves  valorously.  And 
thus  our  lives,  which  cannot  be  other  than  brief  in  these  our  mortal  bodies,  will  be  preserved  by  the  fame  of  our 
achievements  -  a  goal  which  every  man  who  does  not  simply  attend  to  his  belly,  like  an  animal,  should  not  only  desire 
but  most  zealously  pursue  and  strive  to  attain.’ 

The  theme  proposed  by  Panfilo  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  joyful  company,  and  by  the  leave  of  their  new  king 
they  all  arose  from  where  they  were  sitting  and  applied  themselves,  each  according  to  his  taste,  to  their  usual  pastimes; 
and  thus  they  whiled  away  the  time  until  supper.  To  this  they  came  in  festive  mood,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  which 
was  served  with  meticulous  care  and  formal  propriety,  they  rose  from  their  places  and  proceeded  to  dance  as  usual.  They 
then  sang  countless  songs,  more  entertaining  for  the  words  than  polished  in  the  singing,  till  finally  the  king  asked  Neifile 
to  sing  one  on  her  own  account.  And  without  further  ado,  in  a  clear  and  gladsome  voice,  she  began  charmingly  to  sing,  as 
follows: 

'I  am  so  young ^  I  love  to  sing 

And  take  delight  in  the  early  spring 

Thanks  to  the  sweet  thoughts  Love  doth  bring. 

‘I  see  in  green  fields  as  I  go 

Yellow  and  red  and  white  flowers  blow, 

Briar-roses  and  fair  lilies  grow. 

‘And  in  all  these  his  face  I  see 
Who  has  so  taken  hold  of  me 
His  wish  is  mine  eternally. 

‘And  when  one  certain  bloom  I  spy 
Which  most  recalls  him  to  my  eye 
I  pluck  and  greet  it  lovingly, 

‘Kiss  it,  and  thus  show  that  I  know 
What  my  whole  soul  aspireth  to 
And  where  my  heart  desires  to  go: 


‘Then,  with  the  rest,  I  place  it  there 
Among  a  posy  bound  with  care 
With  my  own  light  and  golden  hair. 

‘That  pleasure  given  by  a  flower 
To  mortal  eyes  through  Nature’s  power 
Is  so  bestowed  on  me  that  there 

‘I  fancy  my  sweet  love  to  be 
Standing  himself  in  front  of  me, 

Whose  person  hath  so  kindled  me. 

‘Never  in  words  could  be  expressed 
Its  scent’s  effect  upon  my  breast, 

Of  which  my  sighs  are  witnesses. 

‘They  never  harsh  nor  rough  breathe  forth 
But  warm  and  sweet,  of  greater  worth 
Than  other  ladies’  here  on  earth, 

‘And  make  their  way  unto  my  love, 

Who  when  he  hears  them  straight  doth  move 
To  bring  me  bliss  just  as,  in  sooth, 

I  murmur,  “Come  to  me,  and  prove 
I  never  need  despair  thy  love’” 

The  king  and  all  the  ladies  heaped  lavish  praise  upon  Neifile’s  song;  after  which,  since  much  of  the  night  was  already 
spent,  the  king  decreed  that  everyone  should  go  and  rest  until  the  morning. 

Here  ends  the  Ninth  Day  of  the  Decameron 


TENTH  DAY 


Here  begins  the  Tenth  and  Last  Day,  wherein,  under  the  rule  of  Panfilo,  the  discussion  turns  upon  those  who  have  performed 
liberal  or  munificent  deeds,1  whether  in  the  cause  of  love  or  otherwise. 

One  or  two  cloudlets  in  the  western  sky  were  still  suffused  with  crimson,  whilst  those  in  the  east,  caught  in  the  rays  of  the 
approaching  sun,  were  already  brightly  tipped  with  gold,  when  Panfilo  got  up  and  caused  the  ladies  and  his  two 
companions  to  be  roused.  When  all  were  present,  he  conferred  with  them  and  decided  upon  the  place  to  which  they 
should  go  to  amuse  themselves;  he  then  set  forth  at  a  leisurely  pace,  accompanied  by  Filomena  and  Fiammetta,  and 
followed  by  all  the  rest.  For  some  little  time  they  sauntered  gaily  along,  talking  about  the  lives  they  intended  to  lead  in 
the  future,  and  answering  each  other’s  questions,  until,  having  walked  a  considerable  distance,  they  found  that  the  sun 
was  becoming  too  hot  for  their  comfort,  and  returned  to  the  palace.  Gathering  round  the  fountain,  they  had  some  glasses 
rinsed  in  its  limpid  waters,  and  those  among  them  who  were  thirsty  drank  their  fill;  after  which  they  roamed  freely 
through  the  garden,  savouring  its  delectable  shade,  until  the  hour  of  breakfast.  And  when  they  had  eaten  and  slept,  as 
was  their  custom,  they  forgathered  in  a  spot  designated  by  the  king,  who  called  upon  Neifile  to  tell  the  first  story; 
whereupon  she  cheerfully  began,  as  follows: 

FIRST  STORY 

A  worthy  knight  enters  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  feels  that  he  is  ill-requited;  so  the  King  gives  him  irrefutable 
proof  that  the  fault  lies,  not  with  himself,  but  with  the  knight’s  own  cruel  fortune,  in  the  end  rewarding  him  most  handsomely. 

I  account  it  an  especial  favour,  honourable  ladies,  that  our  king  should  have  singled  me  out  to  speak  first  on  so  weighty  a 
theme  as  that  of  munificence,  which,  even  as  the  sun  embellishes  and  graces  the  whole  of  the  heavens,  is  the  light  and 
splendour  of  every  other  virtue.  So  I  shall  tell  you  a  little  story,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  most  delightful,  and 
which  surely  cannot  be  other  than  profitable  to  recall. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  of  the  many  gallant  knights  who  have  graced  our  city  for  longer  than  I  can  remember,  there 
was  one  in  particular,  Messer  Ruggieri  de’  Figiovanni,1  who  was  possibly  the  finest  of  them  all.  Being  both  wealthy  and 
stout  of  heart,  and  seeing  that,  because  of  the  general  tenor  of  Tuscan  manners,  there  would  be  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  him  to  prove  his  worth  by  remaining  in  these  parts,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  some  time  with  King  Alphonso  of 
Spain,2  who  was  better  renowned  for  his  prowess  than  any  other  ruler  of  his  day.  And  so  he  set  out  with  a  most 
impressive  array  of  armour  and  horses  and  a  large  retinue,  and  made  his  way  to  Alphonso’s  court  in  Spain,  where  the 
King  accorded  him  a  gracious  welcome. 

There  accordingly  he  settled,  and  because  of  his  princely  style  of  living  and  the  prodigious  feats  he  accomplished  in 
the  field,  he  quickly  made  his  mark  as  a  man  of  valour. 

But  the  longer  he  remained  at  Alphonso’s  court,  the  more  it  seemed  to  him,  through  closely  observing  the  ways  of  the 
King,  that  he  was  granting  castles,  towns  and  baronies  to  one  man  after  another  with  very  little  discretion,  giving  them  to 
people  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  Now,  Messer  Ruggieri  was  conscious  of  his  own  merits,  and  since  nothing 
was  given  to  him,  he  considered  that  his  own  standing  was  thereby  greatly  diminished.  He  therefore  decided  to  leave, 
and  went  to  the  King  to  ask  his  permission  to  do  so.  The  King  granted  his  request,  and  presented  him  with  a  most 
handsome-looking  mule,  the  finest  that  any  man  had  ever  ridden,  for  which  Messer  Ruggieri  was  grateful  in  view  of  the 
long  journey  ahead  of  him. 

The  King  then  instructed  one  of  his  confidential  servants  to  arrange  as  best  he  could  to  accompany  Messer  Ruggieri 
throughout  the  first  day  of  his  journey  without  allowing  him  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  King,  and  to  make  a 
mental  note  of  everything  Ruggieri  said  about  him,  so  that  he  could  report  it  later  word  for  word.  And  on  the  second 
morning  he  was  to  order  Messer  Ruggieri  to  return  to  the  King. 


The  servant  kept  watch,  and  as  soon  as  Messer  Ruggieri  left  the  city,  attached  himself  to  his  entourage  in  as  natural  a 
manner  as  possible,  giving  him  the  impression  that  he  too  was  going  to  Italy. 

So  they  rode  along  together,  with  Messer  Ruggieri  seated  astride  the  mule  presented  to  him  by  the  King,  conversing  on 
various  topics  with  his  new  companion,  until  at  a  certain  point,  just  before  tierce,  he  said: 

‘I  suppose  we  ought  to  stop  and  relieve  the  animals.’  So  they  stopped  at  a  suitable  place,  where  all  the  animals 
relieved  themselves  with  the  exception  of  the  mule.  They  then  rode  on,  with  the  King’s  servant  still  listening  carefully  to 
the  words  of  the  knight,  till  they  came  to  a  watercourse,  where,  as  they  were  watering  their  mounts,  the  mule  staled  into 
the  river.  On  seeing  this,  Messer  Ruggieri  said: 

‘Ah!  God  curse  you,  beast!  you’re  just  like  the  gentleman  who  presented  you  to  me.’ 

The  King’s  servant  noted  these  words,  and  though  he  noted  many  more  in  the  course  of  their  long  day’s  journey 
together,  he  heard  nothing  else  from  Ruggieri’s  lips  that  was  other  than  highly  complimentary  to  the  King.  Next  morning, 
as  soon  as  they  were  mounted  and  about  to  set  off  again  for  Tuscany,  the  servant  delivered  the  King’s  order  to  Messer 
Ruggieri,  who  immediately  turned  back. 

Having  already  been  informed  of  what  Messer  Ruggieri  had  said  about  the  mule,  the  King  summoned  him  to  his  presence, 
welcomed  him  with  a  broad  smile,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  compared  him  to  the  mule,  or  rather  vice  versa. 

Messer  Ruggieri  replied,  with  the  greatest  of  candour: 

‘My  lord,  I  compared  it  to  you  for  this  reason,  that  just  as  you  bestow  your  gifts  where  they  are  inappropriate,  and 
withhold  them  where  they  would  be  justified,  so  the  mule  relieved  itself,  not  in  the  right  place,  but  in  the  wrong  one.’ 

So  the  King  said: 

‘Messer  Ruggieri,  it  was  not  because  I  failed  to  recognize  in  you  a  most  gallant  knight,  deserving  of  the  highest 
honours,  that  I  withheld  my  bounty  from  you  and  bestowed  it  on  many  others,  who  were  insignificant  by  comparison 
with  yourself.  The  blame  rests  not  with  me  but  with  your  fortune,  which  has  prevented  me  from  giving  you  your  deserts. 
And  I  intend  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth.’ 

‘My  lord,’  replied  Messer  Ruggieri,  ‘the  fact  that  you  have  not  rewarded  me  is  immaterial,  for  I  never  had  any  desire  to 
multiply  my  wealth.  What  distresses  me  is  the  absence  of  any  token  of  your  esteem.  However,  I  consider  your  explanation 
to  be  sound  and  reasonable,  and  though  I  am  ready  to  see  whatever  you  wish  to  show  me,  I  accept  your  word  and  there’s 
no  need  for  you  to  prove  it.’ 

The  King  then  led  him  into  a  great  hall,  where,  as  he  had  arranged  beforehand,  there  were  two  large  chests,3  both  of 
which  were  padlocked;  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  he  said: 

‘Messer  Ruggieri,  one  of  these  chests  contains  my  crown,  my  orb  and  my  royal  sceptre,  along  with  many  fine 
brooches,  rings  and  jewelled  belts  of  mine  and  every  other  precious  stone  I  possess.  The  other  is  filled  with  earth.  Choose 
whichever  one  you  like,  and  it  shall  be  yours  to  keep,  and  thus  you  shall  see  whether  it  was  I  or  your  fortune  that  failed 
to  acknowledge  your  worth.’ 

Seeing  that  this  was  what  the  King  desired  him  to  do,  Messer  Ruggieri  chose  one  of  the  chests.  The  King  ordered  it  to 
be  opened,  and  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  earth.  Whereupon  the  King  laughed  and  said: 

‘As  you  can  see  for  yourself,  Messer  Ruggieri,  I  was  telling  you  the  truth  about  your  fortune;  but  your  merits  are  such 
that  I  am  bound  to  oppose  her  powers.  I  know  that  you  have  little  inclination  to  become  a  Spaniard,  and  hence  I  have  no 
wish  to  give  you  either  towns  or  castles  in  my  domain;  but  in  defiance  of  your  fortune,  I  want  you  to  have  the  chest  of 
which  she  deprived  you,  so  that  you  may  take  it  to  your  native  land  and  justly  boast  among  your  fellow-citizens  of  your 
achievements,  to  which  my  gifts  will  bear  witness.’ 

Messer  Ruggieri  accepted  the  chest,  thanked  the  King  in  a  manner  befitting  so  generous  a  gift,  and  returned  with  it, 
well  content,  to  Tuscany. 


SECOND  STORY 


Ghino  di  Tacco  captures  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,  cures  him  of  a  stomach  ailment,  and  then  releases  him.  The  Abbot  returns  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  he  reconciles  Ghino  with  Pope  Boniface  and  creates  him  a  Knight  Hospitaller. 

After  they  had  finished  praising  King  Alphonso  for  the  munificence  he  displayed  towards  the  Florentine  knight,  the  king, 
who  had  been  mightily  pleased  by  Neifile’s  account,  called  upon  Elissa  to  tell  the  next  story;  and  she  promptly  began,  as 
follows: 

Tender  ladies,  there  is  no  denying  that  for  a  king  to  have  acted  munificently,  and  bestowed  his  munificence  upon  one 
who  had  served  him  well,  is  all  very  fine  and  commendable.  But  what  are  we  to  think  when  we  are  told  about  a  member 
of  the  clergy  whose  munificence  was  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  bestowed  it  on  a  person  whom  no  one  would 
have  blamed  him  for  treating  as  his  enemy?  Surely  we  can  only  conclude  that  whereas  the  munificence  of  the  King  was  a 
virtue,  that  of  the  priest  was  a  miracle;  for  these  latter  are  so  incredibly  mean  that  women  are  positively  generous  by 
comparison,  and  they  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  every  charitable  instinct.  Moreover,  whereas  all  men  naturally  crave  to 
be  avenged  for  wrongs  they  have  received,  we  know  from  experience  that  the  members  of  the  clergy,  though  they  preach 
submissiveness  and  warmly  commend  the  pardoning  of  wrongs,  surpass  all  other  men  in  the  zeal  with  which  they 
conduct  their  vendettas.  But  in  the  story  you  are  about  to  hear,  you  will  plainly  discover  how  one  of  their  number 
revealed  his  munificence. 

Ghino  di  Tacco,1  whose  feats  of  daring  and  brigandage  brought  him  great  notoriety  after  being  banished  from  Siena  and 
incurring  the  enmity  of  the  Counts  of  Santa  Fiora,  staged  a  rebellion  in  Radicofani  against  the  Church  of  Rome;  and 
having  established  himself  in  the  town,  he  made  sure  that  anyone  passing  through  the  surrounding  territory  was  set  upon 
and  robbed  by  his  marauders. 

Now,  the  ruling  Pope  in  Rome  was  Boniface  VIII,2  and  to  his  court  there  came  the  Abbot  of  Cluny,3  who  was  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  prelates  in  the  world.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  there,  however,  he  ruined  his  stomach,  and  was 
advised  by  the  physicians  to  go  to  the  baths  of  Siena,4  where  he  was  certain  to  recover.  And  so,  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  Pope,  he  set  out  for  Siena,  heedless  of  the  reputation  of  Ghino,  accompanied  by  a  huge  and  splendid 
train  of  goods,  baggage,  horses  and  servants. 

On  learning  of  his  approach,  Ghino  di  Tacco  spread  out  his  nets,  and  without  allowing  so  much  as  a  single  page-boy  to 
escape,  he  cut  off  the  Abbot  with  the  whole  of  his  retinue  and  belongings  in  a  narrow  gorge.  This  done,  he  dispatched  his 
ablest  lieutenant  to  the  Abbot,  suitably  escorted,  who  very  politely  requested  the  Abbot,  on  his  master’s  behalf,  to  be 
good  enough  to  make  his  way  to  Ghino’s  fortress  and  dismount  there.  On  hearing  this,  the  Abbot  flew  into  a  terrible  rage 
and  replied  that  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  any  such  thing,  as  he  had  nothing  to  discuss  with  Ghino.  In  short,  he  was 
going  to  continue  his  journey,  and  would  like  to  see  anyone  try  to  prevent  him. 

Whereupon  Ghino’s  emissary,  speaking  in  deferential  tones,  said  to  him: 

‘My  lord,  you  have  come  to  a  place  where  except  for  the  power  of  God  we  fear  nothing,  and  where  excommunications 
and  interdicts  are  entirely  ineffectual.  Please  be  good  enough,  therefore,  to  comply  with  Ghino’s  wishes  in  this  matter.’ 

Whilst  these  words  were  being  exchanged,  the  whole  place  had  been  surrounded  by  brigands;  and  so  the  Abbot, 
realizing  that  he  and  his  men  were  trapped,  set  off  in  high  dudgeon  with  Ghino’s  emissary  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
fortress,  together  with  all  his  goods  and  retinue.  Having  dismounted  at  a  large  house,  he  was  lodged,  on  Ghino’s 
instructions,  in  an  extremely  dark  and  uncomfortable  little  room,  whereas  all  the  others  were  given  very  comfortable 
quarters,  each  according  to  his  rank,  in  various  parts  of  the  fortress.  And  as  for  the  horses  and  all  the  Abbot’s  belongings, 
these  were  put  in  a  safe  place  and  left  untouched. 

Once  this  was  done,  Ghino  went  to  the  Abbot  and  said  to  him: 


‘My  lord,  I  am  sent  by  Ghino,  of  whom  you  are  a  guest,  in  order  to  ask  whether  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him 
where  you  were  going,  and  for  what  reason.’ 

The  Abbot,  being  a  sensible  man,  had  by  this  time  swallowed  his  pride,  and  informed  him  where  he  was  going  and 
why,  whereupon  Ghino  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  resolved  to  try  and  cure  him  without  the  aid  of  spa-waters.  Having 
given  instructions  that  the  room  should  be  closely  guarded  and  that  a  large  fire  should  be  kept  burning  in  the  grate,  he 
left  the  Abbot  alone  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  returned  bringing  him  two  slices  of  toasted  bread  wrapped  in  a 
spotless  white  cloth,  together  with  a  large  glass  of  Corniglia5  wine  from  the  Abbot’s  own  stores.  And  he  addressed  the 
Abbot  as  follows: 

‘My  lord,  when  Ghino  was  younger,  he  studied  medicine,  and  he  claims  to  have  learnt  that  there  is  no  better  cure  for 
the  stomachache  than  the  one  he  is  about  to  administer,  which  begins  with  these  things  I  have  brought  you.  Take  them, 
then,  and  be  of  good  cheer.’ 

His  hunger  being  greater  than  his  appetite  for  jesting,  the  Abbot  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  wine,  at  the  same  time 
displaying  his  indignation.  He  then  became  very  truculent,  asked  a  number  of  questions,  and  issued  a  lot  of  advice;  and 
he  made  a  special  point  of  asking  to  see  Ghino. 

Since  much  of  what  he  had  said  was  pointless,  Ghino  chose  to  ignore  it;  but  to  some  of  the  Abbot’s  questions  he  gave 
polite  answers,  affirming  that  Ghino  would  visit  him  as  soon  as  he  could.  Having  given  him  this  assurance,  he  took  his 
leave,  and  a  whole  day  elapsed  before  he  returned,  bringing  the  same  quantity  of  toasted  bread  and  Corniglia  wine  as 
before. 

He  kept  him  in  this  fashion  for  several  days,  until  he  perceived  that  the  Abbot  had  eaten  some  dried  beans,  which  he 
had  deliberately  left  in  the  room  after  smuggling  them  in  on  an  earlier  visit. 

He  therefore  asked  the  Abbot  on  Ghino’s  behalf  whether  his  stomach  seemed  any  better,  to  which  the  Abbot  replied: 

‘It  would  seem  to  be  all  right,  if  only  I  were  out  of  his  clutches;  and  apart  from  that,  my  one  great  longing  is  to  eat,  so 
fully  have  his  remedies  restored  me  to  health.’ 

Ghino  therefore  made  arrangements  for  the  Abbot’s  servants  to  furnish  a  stately  chamber  with  the  Abbot’s  own  effects, 
and  gave  orders  for  a  great  banquet  to  be  prepared,  to  which  a  number  of  the  residents  and  all  of  the  Abbot’s  retinue 
were  invited.  And  next  morning  he  went  to  the  Abbot  and  said: 

‘My  lord,  since  you  are  feeling  well  again,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  leave  the  sick-room.’  And  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  to  the  stately  chamber  and  left  him  there  with  his  own  attendants,  whilst  he  went  off  to  make  sure  that 
the  banquet  would  be  truly  magnificent. 

The  Abbot  relaxed  for  a  while  in  the  company  of  his  own  folk,  and  described  to  them  the  sort  of  life  he  had  been 
living,  whereas  they  on  the  other  hand  declared  of  one  accord  that  Ghino  had  entertained  them  lavishly.  But  the  time 
having  now  arrived  for  them  to  eat,  the  Abbot  and  all  the  others  were  regaled  with  a  succession  of  excellent  dishes  and 
superb  wines,  though  Ghino  still  refrained  from  telling  the  Abbot  who  he  was. 

The  Abbot  was  entertained  in  this  way  for  several  days  running,  but  eventually  Ghino  gave  instructions  for  all  of  his 
effects  to  be  brought  to  a  large  room  overlooking  a  courtyard  where  every  one  of  the  Abbot’s  horses  was  assembled, 
down  to  the  most  decrepit-looking  nag  he  possessed.  He  then  called  on  the  Abbot  and  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling  and 
whether  he  was  strong  enough  to  travel.  The  Abbot  replied  that  he  was  as  strong  as  an  ox,  that  he  had  fully  recovered 
from  his  stomach  ailment,  and  that  once  he  was  out  of  Ghino’s  hands,  his  troubles  would  be  over. 

Then  Ghino  took  the  Abbot  to  the  room  in  which  his  goods  and  the  whole  of  his  retinue  were  gathered,  and,  guiding 
him  to  a  window  whence  he  could  see  all  his  horses,  he  said: 

‘My  lord  Abbot,  you  must  realize  that  gentle  birth,  exile,  poverty,  and  the  desire  to  defend  his  life  and  his  nobility 
against  numerous  powerful  enemies,  rather  than  any  instinctive  love  of  evil,  have  driven  Ghino  di  Tacco,  whom  you  see 
before  you,  to  become  a  highway  robber  and  an  enemy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But  because  you  seem  a  worthy  gentleman, 


and  because  I  have  cured  you  of  the  malady  affecting  your  stomach,  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  you  as  I  would  treat  any 
other  person  who  fell  into  my  hands,  of  whose  possessions  I  would  take  as  large  a  portion  as  I  pleased.  On  the  contrary,  I 
propose  that  you  yourself,  having  given  due  regard  to  my  needs,  should  decide  how  much  or  how  little  of  your  property 
you  would  care  to  leave  with  me.  All  your  goods  are  set  out  here  before  you,  and  from  this  window  you  can  see  your 
horses  tethered  in  the  courtyard.  I  therefore  bid  you  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please,  and  you  are  henceforth  free 
to  leave  whenever  you  wish.’ 

The  Abbot  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  hear  such  generous  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  a  highway  robber,  and 
promptly  shed  his  anger  and  disdain,  being  filled  instead  with  a  feeling  of  goodwill  towards  Ghino,  whom  he  was  now 
disposed  to  look  upon  as  a  bosom  friend.  And  he  rushed  to  embrace  him,  saying: 

‘I  swear  to  God  that  in  order  to  win  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  I  now  judge  you  to  be,  I  should  willingly  endure 
far  greater  wrongs  than  any  you  appear  to  have  done  me  hitherto.  A  curse  upon  Fortune,  that  has  compelled  you  to 
pursue  so  infamous  a  calling!’ 

Then  the  Abbot  singled  out  an  essential  minimum  of  his  numerous  belongings  and  his  horses,  and  leaving  all  the  rest 
to  Ghino,  he  returned  to  Rome. 

The  Pope  had  heard  all  about  the  seizure  of  the  Abbot,  and  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  matter;  but  the  first 
question  he  asked  on  seeing  him  again  was  whether  the  baths  had  done  him  any  good.  To  which  the  Abbot  replied,  with 
a  smile: 

‘Holy  Father,  without  going  as  far  as  the  baths  I  came  across  an  excellent  physician,  who  cured  me  completely.’  He 
then  described  the  manner  of  his  cure,  much  to  the  pontiffs  amusement;  and  he  went  on  to  ask  the  Pope,  under  the 
promptings  of  his  generous  instincts,  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour. 

The  Pope,  thinking  he  would  ask  for  something  quite  different,  readily  agreed  to  grant  his  request,  whereupon  the 
Abbot  said: 

‘Holy  Father,  the  favour  I  intend  to  ask  of  you  is  that  you  restore  my  physician,  Ghino  di  Tacco,  to  your  good  graces, 
for  he  is  assuredly  one  of  the  finest  and  worthiest  men  I  have  ever  met.  As  to  his  wicked  ways,  I  believe  them  to  be  more 
the  fault  of  Fortune  than  his  own;  and  if  you  will  change  his  fortune  by  granting  him  the  wherewithal  to  live  in  a  style 
appropriate  to  his  rank,  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  short  space  of  time,  you  will  come  to  share  my  high  opinion  of 
him.’ 

The  Pope  was  a  person  of  lofty  sentiments,  always  well  disposed  towards  men  of  excellence,  and  he  said  that  if  Ghino 
was  as  fine  a  man  as  the  Abbot  claimed,  he  would  gladly  do  as  he  was  asked.  And  he  told  the  Abbot  to  arrange  for  Ghino 
to  come  to  Rome,  it  being  perfectly  safe  for  him  to  do  so. 

And  so,  in  accordance  with  the  Abbot’s  wishes,  Ghino  came  to  the  papal  court  under  safe  conduct.  Nor  had  he  been 
there  long  before  his  worth  was  acknowledged  by  the  Pope,  who  made  peace  with  him  and  granted  him  a  large  priory  in 
the  Order  of  the  Hospitallers,6  having  first  created  him  a  Knight  of  that  Order.  This  position  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  remaining  a  friend  and  servant  of  Mother  Church  and  the  Abbot  of  Cluny. 


THIRD  STORY 


Mithridanes  is  filled  with  envy  over  Nathan’s  reputation  for  courtesy,  and  sets  out  to  murder  him.  He  comes  across  Nathan  by 
accident  but  fails  to  recognize  him,  and  after  learning  from  Nathan’s  own  lips  the  best  way  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  he  finds 
Nathan  in  a  copse,  as  arranged.  When  he  realizes  who  it  is,  he  is  filled  with  shame,  and  thenceforth  becomes  Nathan’s  friend. 

The  tale  they  had  just  been  told,  about  an  act  of  generosity  performed  by  a  member  of  the  clergy,  was  certainly  felt  by 
one  and  all  to  be  something  akin  to  a  miracle.  But  once  the  ladies  had  finished  debating  its  novelty,  the  king  called  upon 
Filostrato  to  proceed,  and  he  forthwith  began,  as  follows: 

Noble  ladies,  great  though  the  munificence  of  the  King  of  Spain  undoubtedly  was,  and  that  of  the  Abbot  of  Cluny 
possibly  without  precedent,  you  will  perhaps  be  no  less  amazed  to  hear  of  a  person  who,  in  order  to  extend  his  generosity 
to  another  man  who  was  thirsting  not  only  for  his  blood  but  for  his  very  life,  astutely  arranged  to  give  him  what  he  was 
seeking.  Moreover,  as  I  propose  to  show  you  in  this  little  story  of  mine,  he  would  have  succeeded  therein  if  his  adversary 
had  chosen  to  accept  his  offer. 

It  is  quite  certain  (if  the  word  of  various  Genoese1  and  of  others  who  have  been  to  those  parts  may  be  trusted)  that  in  the 
region  of  Cathay2  there  once  lived  a  man  of  noble  lineage,  wealthy  beyond  compare,  whose  name  was  Nathan.  This  man 
owned  a  small  estate  not  far  from  a  road  along  which  anyone  travelling  from  the  West  to  the  East  or  vice  versa  was  more 
or  less  obliged  to  pass,  and  since  he  was  a  person  of  lofty  and  generous  sentiments,  who  desired  to  be  known  by  his 
works,  he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  architects  and  craftsmen,  who  within  a  short  space  of  time  built  for  him  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  and  richest  palaces  ever  seen,  and  furnished  it  in  excellent  taste  with  all  things  meet  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  gentlefolk.  There  he  kept  a  splendid  and  numerous  retinue  of  servants,  and  took  pains  to 
ensure  that  all  those  people  who  came  and  went  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  most  festive  and  agreeable  manner. 

To  this  laudable  custom  he  was  so  unswervingly  attached  that  before  very  long  his  fame  had  spread,  not  only  throughout 
the  Orient,  but  to  most  parts  of  the  western  world  as  well. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  a  ripe  old  age  without  ever  wearying  of  dispensing  his  largesse,  his  reputation  chanced  to 
reach  the  ears  of  a  young  man  called  Mithridanes,  who  lived  in  that  same  part  of  the  world,  and  who,  feeling  himself  to 
be  no  less  wealthy  than  Nathan,  grew  jealous  of  Nathan’s  fame  and  excellence,  and  resolved,  through  a  display  of  greater 
liberality,  either  to  nullify  or  darken  the  old  man’s  name.  And  so,  having  built  a  palace  similar  to  Nathan’s,  he  began  to 
entertain  all  those  who  came  and  went  on  a  more  lavish  scale  than  any  ever  previously  known,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
within  a  short  time  he  became  very  famous. 

Now  one  day,  whilst  the  young  man  was  sitting  all  alone  in  the  main  courtyard,  a  woman  happened  to  enter  the 
palace  by  one  of  the  gates,  ask  him  for  alms,  and  be  given  them.  She  then  returned  by  way  of  a  second  gate,  approached 
him  again,  and  was  given  a  further  sum  of  money.  This  happened  twelve  times  in  succession,  and  when  she  returned  for 
the  thirteenth  time,  Mithridanes  said  to  her: 

‘My  good  woman,  you  are  very  persistent  with  this  begging  of  yours.’  But  he  gave  her  the  alms  just  the  same. 

On  hearing  what  he  had  said,  the  old  woman  exclaimed: 

‘Ah,  how  wonderful  is  the  generosity  of  Nathan!  For  his  palace  has  thirty-two  gates,  just  like  this  one,  and  I  passed 
through  each  of  them  in  turn,  asked  him  for  alms,  and  obtained  them  every  time,  without  his  ever  so  much  as  hinting 
that  he  knew  who  I  was.  Yet  here  I  have  only  to  pass  through  thirteen  before  I  am  recognized  and  given  a  scolding.’  And 
so  saying,  she  went  away  and  never  returned. 

Mithridanes  took  the  old  woman’s  words  about  Nathan  as  a  slight  on  his  own  reputation,  and  flying  into  a  violent 
rage,  he  exclaimed: 

‘Poor  fool  that  I  am!  How  can  I  ever  hope  to  match  Nathan’s  generosity  in  greater  things,  let  alone  surpass  him  as  I 


sought,  when  even  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  I  cannot  even  approach  him?  All  my  efforts  will  be  quite  futile  until  he  is 
removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  shows  no  sign  of  dying  from  old  age,  so  I  shall  have  to  do  the  job  with  my  own 
hands,  and  the  sooner  the  better.’ 

He  then  leapt  angrily  to  his  feet,  and  without  revealing  his  intentions  to  a  living  soul,  set  out  on  horseback  with  a 
there  handful  of  companions;  and  after  the  third  day  he  came  to  the  place  where  Nathan  lived.  Evening  was  now 
approaching,  and  having  bidden  his  companions  to  pretend  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  them,  and  find  themselves 
somewhere  to  stay  pending  further  instructions,  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  Not  very  far  from  Nathan’s  fair  palace  he 
came  across  its  owner,  all  alone  and  very  plainly  attired,  taking  a  pleasant  stroll  in  the  cool  of  the  evening;  and  not 
realizing  who  it  was,  he  asked  him  whether  he  could  direct  him  to  Nathan’s  house. 

‘My  son,’  Nathan  gaily  replied,  ‘nobody  in  these  parts  could  show  you  better  than  I  how  to  get  there.  So  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I’ll  take  you  there  myself.’ 

The  young  man  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  but  told  him  that  if  possible  he  did  not  want  Nathan  to  see  him  or  to  know 
that  he  was  there. 

‘Since  you  want  it  to  be  so,’  said  Nathan,  ‘I  shall  attend  to  that  as  well.’ 

Mithridanes  therefore  dismounted,  and,  walking  along  with  Nathan,  who  was  very  soon  entertaining  him  with  a 
stream  of  fine  talk,  he  made  his  way  to  the  beautiful  palace. 

On  reaching  the  palace,  Nathan  got  one  of  his  servants  to  take  the  young  man’s  horse,  and,  whispering  into  the 
servant’s  ear,  instructed  him  to  pass  the  word  immediately  through  the  entire  household  that  no  one  was  to  tell  the  young 
man  that  he  himself  was  Nathan.  And  this  command  was  carried  out. 

Once  they  were  inside  the  palace,  he  saw  that  Mithridanes  was  lodged  in  an  exquisite  room,  to  which  no  one  was 
admitted  except  the  servants  he  had  deputed  to  wait  upon  him.  And  making  the  visitor  feel  completely  at  home  there, 
Nathan  himself  kept  him  company. 

Thus  they  spent  the  evening  together,  and  although  Mithridanes  treated  Nathan  with  the  deference  of  a  son 
conversing  with  a  father,  he  was  unable  to  refrain  from  asking  him  who  he  was. 

‘I  am  one  of  Nathan’s  menial  servants,’  replied  Nathan,  ‘and  although  I  have  been  with  him  ever  since  my  infancy,  he 
has  never  raised  me  above  my  present  station;  so  that,  even  if  everyone  else  praises  him  to  the  skies,  I  myself  have  little 
to  thank  him  for.’ 

The  old  man’s  words  raised  hopes  in  Mithridanes  of  being  able  to  carry  out  his  evil  purpose  more  safely  and 
discreetly,  especially  when  Nathan  went  on  to  ask  him  very  politely  to  tell  him  who  he  was  and  the  nature  of  his  business 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  offering  him  all  the  advice  and  assistance  he  could  give. 

Mithridanes  paused  for  somelittle  time  before  replying,  but  eventually  decided  to  take  him  into  his  confidence.  After 
much  beating  about  the  bush  he  came  to  the  point;  and  having  sworn  him  to  secrecy  he  requested  his  help  and  advice, 
revealing  exactly  who  he  was,  why  he  was  there,  and  what  had  prompted  him  to  come. 

On  hearing  Mithridanes  speak,  and  learning  of  his  cruel  resolve,  Nathan  was  extremely  perturbed.  But  he  was  not 
deficient  in  courage,  and  scarcely  paused  for  a  moment  before  replying,  without  batting  an  eyelid: 

‘Your  father  was  a  man  of  excellent  worth,  Mithridanes,  and  you  are  clearly  intent  upon  following  his  example  by  this 
lofty  enterprise  of  yours,  wherein  you  extend  a  generous  hand  to  all  who  come  to  you.  Moreover,  I  warmly  commend 
your  envy  of  Nathan,  for  if  this  form  of  jealousy  were  more  widespread,  the  world,  which  is  very  miserly,  would  soon 
become  a  better  place  to  live  in.  I  shall  certainly  keep  your  intentions  a  secret,  but  rather  than  render  you  any  great 
assistance,  I  can  offer  you  some  useful  advice,  which  is  this.  Some  half  a  mile  from  where  we  stand,  you  can  see  a  copse 
where  practically  every  morning  Nathan  goes  for  a  long  walk,  entirely  alone;  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  you  to  find 
him  there  and  deal  with  him  as  you  please.  But  if  you  kill  him,  and  wish  to  make  good  your  escape,  you  must  leave  the 
copse,  not  by  the  way  you  entered,  but  along  the  path  you  see  over  there  to  the  left,  for  although  it  is  a  little  more 


difficult,  it  will  lead  you  home  by  a  shorter  and  safer  route.’ 

Having  imparted  this  information  to  Mithridanes,  Nathan  took  his  leave,  and  Mithridanes  secretly  sent  word  to  his 
companions,  who  had  likewise  found  lodging  in  the  palace,  about  where  they  were  to  wait  for  him  on  the  following  day. 
Meanwhile  Nathan  had  no  misgivings  about  the  advice  he  had  offered,  and  when  the  next  day  came,  not  having  changed 
his  mind  in  the  slightest,  he  set  off  alone  for  the  copse  to  meet  his  doom. 

Mithridanes  had  no  other  weapons  but  a  sword  and  a  bow,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  he  girded  them  on,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  over  to  the  copse,  where  from  some  distance  away  he  espied  the  solitary  figure  of  Nathan  sauntering 
among  the  trees.  He  galloped  towards  him,  but  being  resolved  to  see  his  face  and  hear  him  speak  before  attacking  him,  he 
seized  him  by  the  turban  he  was  wearing  and  exclaimed: 

‘Greybeard,  your  hour  has  come!’ 

By  way  of  answer,  all  that  Nathan  said  was: 

‘In  that  case  I  have  only  myself  to  blame.’ 

On  hearing  his  voice  and  observing  his  features,  Mithridanes  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  man  who  had  been  so 
hospitable  and  sociable  towards  him,  and  had  given  him  such  faithful  advice;  hence  his  fury  immediately  subsided  and 
his  anger  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  shame.  And  having  thrown  away  his  sword,  which  he  had  already  drawn  in  readiness 
to  strike,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  flung  himself  in  tears  at  Nathan’s  feet,  saying: 

‘How  clearly,  dearest  father,  do  I  perceive  your  liberality,  seeing  the  ingenious  way  in  which  you  have  come  to  offer 
me  the  life  which  without  any  reason  I  was  eager  to  take,  as  you  discovered  for  yourself  from  my  own  lips.  But  God  was 
more  heedful  than  I  of  my  obligations,  and  in  this  moment  of  supreme  need  He  has  opened  my  eyes,  which  vile  envy  had 
kept  so  tightly  sealed.  And  because  you  have  been  so  compliant  towards  my  evil  design,  I  am  all  the  more  conscious  of 
the  debt  of  penitence  that  I  owe  you.  Avenge  yourself  upon  me,  therefore,  in  whatever  way  you  think  my  crime  deserves.’ 

Having  helped  Mithridanes  to  his  feet,  Nathan  kissed  and  embraced  him  affectionately  and  said: 

‘My  son,  as  to  your  evil  design,  as  you  call  it,  there  is  no  need  either  to  ask  or  to  grant  forgiveness,  because  you 
pursued  it,  not  out  of  hatred  but  in  order  to  be  better  thought  of.  Fear  me  not,  then,  and  rest  assured  that  in  view  of  the 
loftiness  of  your  motives,  no  other  living  person  loves  you  as  greatly  as  I,  for  you  do  not  devote  your  energies  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches,  as  misers  do,  but  to  spending  what  you  have  amassed.  Nor  should  you  feel  ashamed  for  having 
wanted  to  kill  me  to  acquire  fame,  or  imagine  that  I  marvel  to  hear  it.  In  order  to  extend  their  dominions,  and  hence  their 
fame,  the  mightiest  emperors  and  greatest  kings  have  practised  virtually  no  other  art  than  that  of  killing,  not  just  one 
person  as  you  intended,  but  countless  thousands,  setting  whole  provinces  ablaze  and  razing  whole  cities  to  the  ground.  So 
that  if,  to  enhance  your  personal  fame,  it  was  only  me  that  you  wanted  to  kill,  there  was  nothing  marvellous  or  novel 
about  what  you  were  doing,  which  on  the  contrary  was  very  commonplace.’ 

Without  wishing  to  excuse  himself,  Mithridanes  praised  Nathan  for  presenting  his  wicked  design  in  so  seemly  a  light, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  his  utter  astonishment  that  Nathan  had  been  prepared  to  supply  him  not  only  with  the 
means  but  also  with  advice  for  achieving  his  object.  Whereupon  Nathan  replied: 

‘Mithridanes,  neither  my  compliance  nor  my  advice  should  astonish  you,  for  ever  since  I  became  my  own  master,  and 
began  to  pursue  those  same  ideals  by  which  you  too  are  now  inspired,  I  have  always  sought,  so  far  as  it  lay  within  my 
power,  to  grant  the  desires  of  anyone  crossing  my  threshold.  You  came  here  with  the  desire  of  taking  my  life,  and  when  I 
heard  what  it  was  that  you  wanted,  so  that  you  would  not  be  the  only  person  ever  to  leave  my  house  empty-handed,  I 
forthwith  resolved  to  present  it  to  you:  and  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  I  gave  you  the  advice  I  considered  most  apt  for 
taking  my  life  without  losing  your  own.  Therefore  I  repeat:  if  this  is  what  you  want,  I  implore  you  to  take  my  life  and  do 
whatever  you  please  with  it,  for  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  bestowing  it.  I  have  had  the  use  of  it  now  these  eighty 
years,  during  which  it  has  brought  me  all  the  pleasures  and  joys  I  could  desire;  and  I  realize  that,  like  all  other  men  and 
nearly  everything  under  the  sun,  I  am  subject  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  have  very  little  of  it  left.  Hence  I  consider  it  far 


preferable  to  give  it  away  now,  just  as  I  have  always  given  away  and  spent  my  treasures,  than  to  cling  to  it  until  such 
time  as  Nature  deprives  me  of  it  against  my  will. 

‘Even  if  one  were  to  give  away  a  hundred  years,  it  would  not  amount  to  much  of  a  gift;  and  surely  it  is  a  much  more 
trivial  matter  to  give  away  the  six  or  eight  years  of  my  life  that  still  remain  to  me.  Take  it  then,  if  you  want  it,  I  do 
implore  you;  for  during  all  the  years  I  have  lived  here,  I  have  never  yet  found  anyone  who  wanted  it,  and  if  you  do  not 
take  it,  now  that  you  have  asked  for  it,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  find  anyone  else.  But  even  if  I  should  happen  to  do 
so,  I  realize  that  the  longer  I  keep  it,  the  less  valuable  it  becomes.  Take  it  therefore,  I  beg  you,  before  it  loses  its  worth 
entirely.’ 

‘God  forbid,’  said  Mithridanes,  feeling  deeply  ashamed,  ‘that  I  should  even  contemplate  taking  so  precious  a  thing  as 
your  life,  as  until  just  now  I  was  thinking  of  doing,  let  alone  that  I  should  actually  deprive  you  of  it.  Far  from  wanting  to 
shorten  its  years,  I  would  gladly  augment  them  with  some  of  my  own,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.’ 

‘Supposing  it  were,’  Nathan  promptly  replied,  ‘would  you  really  oblige  me  to  accept  them,  and  thus  serve  you  as  I 
have  never  served  another  living  soul,  by  taking  something  of  yours,  when  I  have  never  before  taken  anything  from 
anyone?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Mithridanes,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

‘Then  do  as  I  suggest,’  said  Nathan.  ‘You  remain  here  in  my  house,  young  as  you  are,  and  assume  the  name  of  Nathan, 
whilst  I  go  to  live  in  yours,  and  henceforth  call  myself  Mithridanes.’ 

To  which  Mithridanes  replied: 

‘If  I  were  able  to  comport  myself  so  impeccably  as  you  do  now,  and  as  you  have  always  done  in  the  past,  I  should 
accept  your  offer  without  a  second  thought;  but  because  I  feel  quite  certain  that  my  deeds  would  only  diminish  the  fame 
of  Nathan,  and  because  I  have  no  intention  of  impairing  another’s  name  for  that  to  which  I  cannot  myself  aspire,  I  am 
obliged  to  refuse  it.’ 

After  conversing  agreeably  together  on  these  and  many  other  matters,  they  returned  as  Nathan  wished  to  the  palace, 
where  for  several  days  on  end  he  entertained  Mithridanes  in  sumptuous  style,  giving  him  every  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  his  great  and  noble  resolve.  And  when  Mithridanes  wanted  to  return  home  with  his  companions,  Nathan  let 
him  go,  having  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  his  liberality  could  never  be  surpassed. 


FOURTH  STORY 


Messer  Gentile  de’  Carisendi  comes  from  Modena  and  takes  from  the  tomb  the  lady  he  loves,  who  has  been  buried  for  dead.  She 
revives  and  gives  birth  to  a  male  child,  and  later  Messer  Gentile  restores  her  and  the  child  to  Niccoluccio  Caccianimico,  the  lady’s 
husband. 

Miraculous  indeed  did  it  seem  to  all  those  present  that  anyone  should  be  liberal  with  his  own  blood;  and  everyone  agreed 
that  Nathan’s  generosity  had  certainly  exceeded  that  of  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  Abbot  of  Cluny.  But  after  they  had 
debated  the  matter  at  some  length,  the  king  fixed  his  gaze  on  Lauretta,  thus  showing  that  he  wanted  her  to  tell  the  next 
story;  and  Lauretta  began  forthwith,  as  follows: 

Fair  young  ladies,  so  goodly  and  magnificent  are  the  things  we  have  been  told,  so  fully  has  the  ground  already  been 
covered,  that  those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  told  our  tales  would  surely  be  left  with  no  area  to  explore,  unless  of  course  we 
turn  to  the  deeds  of  lovers,  wherein  a  most  copious  supply  of  tales  on  any  topic  is  always  to  be  found.  For  this  reason, 
and  also  because  matters  of  this  sort  are  especially  fascinating  for  people  of  our  age,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  generous 
deed  performed  by  one  who  was  in  love.  And  if  it  is  true  that  in  order  to  possess  the  object  of  their  love  men  will  give 
away  whole  fortunes,  set  aside  their  enmities,  and  place  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  (what  is  more  important)  their 
reputation  in  serious  jeopardy,  then  possibly  you  will  conclude,  all  things  considered,  that  his  action  was  no  less  striking 
than  some  of  the  ones  already  described. 

In  Bologna,  then,  that  illustrious  city  in  the  Lombard  plain,  there  once  lived  a  gentleman  called  Messer  Gentile  de’ 
Carisendi,1  distinguished  for  his  valour  and  noble  blood,  who  whilst  still  in  his  youth  became  enamoured  of  a 
gentlewoman,  Madonna  Catalina  by  name,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  certain  Niccoluccio  Caccianimico.  But  because  his  love 
for  the  lady  was  ill-requited  he  almost  despaired  of  it  and  went  away  to  Modena,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  podesta. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Niccoluccio  was  absent  from  Bologna,  and  his  wife,  being  pregnant,  was  staying 
at  an  estate  of  his,  some  three  miles  distant  from  the  city,  where  she  had  the  misfortune  to  contract  a  sudden  and  cruel 
malady,  whose  effects  were  so  powerful  and  serious  that  all  sign  of  life  in  her  was  extinguished,  and  consequently  she 
was  adjudged,  even  by  her  physicians,  to  be  dead.  Since  her  closest  women  relatives  claimed  to  have  heard  from  her  own 
lips  that  she  had  not  been  pregnant  sufficiently  long  for  the  unborn  creature  to  be  perfectly  formed,  they  troubled 
themselves  no  further  on  that  score,  and  after  shedding  many  tears,  they  buried  her,  just  as  she  was,  in  a  tomb  in  the 
local  church. 

The  news  of  the  lady’s  demise  was  immediately  reported  to  Messer  Gentile  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  she  had  never  exactly  smothered  him  with  her  favours,  he  was  quite  overcome  with  sorrow.  But  at  length  he  said  to 
himself: 

‘So,  Madonna  Catalina,  you  are  dead!  You  never  accorded  me  so  much  as  a  single  glance  when  you  were  alive;  but 
now  that  you  are  dead,  and  cannot  reject  my  love,  I  am  determined  to  steal  a  kiss  or  two  from  you.’ 

Night  had  already  fallen,  and  having  made  arrangements  to  depart  in  secret,  he  took  horse  with  one  of  his  servants, 
riding  without  pause2  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  lady  was  buried.  Having  opened  up  the  tomb,  he  made  his  way 
cautiously  inside,  and  lying  down  beside  her,  he  drew  his  face  to  hers  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  shedding  tears 
profusely  as  he  did  so. 

But  as  every  woman  knows,  no  sooner  does  a  man  obtain  one  thing,  especially  if  he  happens  to  be  in  love,  than  he 
wants  something  else;  and  just  as  Messer  Gentile  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tarry  there  no  longer,  he  said  to  himself:  ‘Ah! 
why  should  I  not  place  my  hand  gently  on  her  breast,  now  that  I  am  here?  I  have  never  touched  her  before,  and  I  shall 
never  have  another  opportunity.’ 

And  so,  overcome  by  this  sudden  longing,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  lady’s  bosom,  and  after  keeping  it  there  for  some 


little  time,  he  thought  he  could  detect  a  faint  heartbeat.  Whereupon,  subduing  all  his  fears,  he  examined  her  more  closely 
and  discovered  that  she  was  in  fact  still  alive,  though  the  actual  signs  of  life  were  minimal  and  very  weak.  He  then 
removed  her  from  the  tomb  as  gently  as  possible  with  the  aid  of  his  servant,  and  having  set  her  across  his  saddle-bow,  he 
conveyed  her  in  secret  to  his  house  in  Bologna. 

His  mother,  a  wise  and  resourceful  woman,  was  living  in  the  house,  and  on  hearing  her  son’s  lengthy  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  she  was  filled  with  compassion  and  skilfully  restored  Catalina  to  life  by  putting  her  in  a  warm  bath 
and  then  setting  her  in  front  of  a  well-stoked  fire.  On  coming  to  her  senses,  she  cast  a  deep  sigh,  and  said: 

‘Alas!  where  am  I  now?’ 

‘Don’t  worry,’  the  worthy  lady  replied,  ‘you  are  in  good  hands.’ 

When  she  had  fully  recovered  her  wits,  she  looked  about  her  and  discovered  to  her  amazement  that  she  was  in  totally 
strange  surroundings,  with  Messer  Gentile  standing  before  her.  She  turned  to  his  mother  and  asked  her  to  explain  how 
she  came  to  be  there,  whereupon  Messer  Gentile  gave  her  a  faithful  account  of  all  that  had  happened.  At  this  she  began 
to  sob,  but  eventually  she  thanked  him  as  best  she  could  and  implored  him  out  of  the  love  he  had  borne  her  and  his  sense 
of  honour  to  do  nothing  to  her  in  his  house  that  would  bring  herself  or  her  husband  into  discredit,  and  to  let  her  return 
home  as  soon  as  daylight  came. 

‘My  lady,’  replied  Messer  Gentile,  ‘no  matter  how  deeply  I  may  have  yearned  in  former  times,  I  have  no  intention 
either  now  or  in  the  future  (since  God  has  granted  me  this  favour  of  restoring  you  to  life  on  account  of  the  love  I  once 
bore  you)  of  treating  you  otherwise  than  as  a  very  dear  sister,  either  here  or  anywhere  else.  But  the  office  I  performed 
tonight  on  your  behalf  deserves  some  kind  of  reward;  and  hence  I  trust  you  will  not  deny  me  the  favour  I  am  about  to  ask 
of  you.’ 

The  lady  graciously  signified  her  willingness  to  grant  him  the  favour,  provided  it  lay  in  her  power  to  do  so  and  there 
was  nothing  improper  about  it.  So  Messer  Gentile  said: 

‘My  lady,  all  your  kinsfolk  and  all  the  people  in  Bologna  firmly  believe  you  to  be  dead,  so  that  no  one  in  your  house  is 
expecting  you.  Hence  I  should  like  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  stay  here  quietly  with  my  mother  until  I  return  from  Modena, 
which  will  be  quite  soon.  My  reason  for  asking  you  this  is  that  I  propose  to  make  a  precious  gift  of  you  to  your  husband, 
in  a  formal  ceremony  to  which  all  the  leading  citizens  will  be  invited.’ 

The  lady  was  longing  to  gladden  her  kinsfolk  with  the  news  of  her  return  from  the  dead,  but  since  she  acknowledged 
her  debt  to  Messer  Gentile  and  saw  nothing  wrong  in  his  request,  she  resolved  to  do  as  he  had  asked;  and  she  pledged 
him  her  word  to  that  effect. 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  giving  him  her  answer  than  she  felt  the  first  indications  that  she  was  about  to  be  delivered 
of  her  child,  and  not  long  afterwards,  with  the  tender  assistance  of  Messer  Gentile’s  mother,  she  gave  birth  to  a  handsome 
boy.  This  event  increased  a  thousandfold  the  happiness  both  of  Messer  Gentile  and  herself;  and  after  ordering  that  she 
should  have  everything  she  needed  and  that  she  was  to  be  treated  exactly  as  though  she  were  his  own  wife,  Messer 
Gentile  returned  in  secret  to  Modena. 

When  the  period  of  his  office  at  Modena  came  to  an  end  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Bologna,  he  arranged 
that  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  a  great  and  splendid  banquet  should  be  given  at  his  house  for  a  large  number  of  the 
city’s  notables,  including  Niccoluccio  Caccianimico.  Upon  his  arrival  he  dismounted  and  went  to  join  his  guests,  having 
first  called  on  the  lady  to  find  that  she  was  looking  healthier  and  lovelier  than  ever,  and  that  her  small  son  was  also  fit 
and  well.  And  then,  with  matchless  cordiality,  he  showed  his  guests  to  the  table  and  saw  that  they  were  regally  dined  and 
wined. 

When  the  meal  was  approaching  its  end,  Messer  Gentile,  having  previously  told  the  lady  what  he  intended  to  do  and 
arranged  with  her  concerning  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to  comport  herself,  got  up  and  addressed  them  as  follows: 

‘Gentlemen,  I  recall  having  once  been  told  that  in  Persia  there  is  a  custom,3  highly  agreeable  to  my  way  of  thinking, 


whereby  when  a  person  wishes  to  pay  the  highest  honour  to  a  friend,  he  invites  him  to  his  house  and  shows  him  the  thing 
he  holds  most  dear,  whether  it  be  his  wife,  his  mistress,  his  daughter,  or  what  you  will,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  so,  he  would  even  more  readily  show  him  the  very  heart  from  his  body.  And  I  propose  that  we 
should  observe  this  selfsame  custom  here  in  Bologna. 

‘You  have  been  good  enough  to  honour  my  banquet  with  your  presence,  and  I  now  intend  to  honour  you  in  the 
Persian  style  by  showing  you  the  most  precious  thing  I  possess  or  am  ever  likely  to  possess.  But  before  doing  this,  I  would 
ask  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the  problem  that  I  am  about  to  place  before  you.  A  certain  person  has  in  his  house 
a  good  and  most  loyal  servant,  who  suddenly  falls  seriously  ill;  the  gentleman  in  question,  without  waiting  for  the  ailing 
servant  to  breathe  his  last,  has  him  thrown  on  to  the  street  and  takes  no  further  interest  in  him;  then  a  stranger  comes 
along  who,  taking  pity  on  the  invalid,  conveys  him  to  his  house,  where,  with  much  loving  care  and  at  much  expense,  he 
restores  him  to  his  former  state  of  health.  Now  what  I  should  like  to  know  is  whether,  if  the  second  gentleman  keeps  him 
and  uses  his  services,  the  first  has  any  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  or  regret  when  he  demands  to  have  him  back  and 
is  refused.’ 

Messer  Gentile’s  noble  guests,  having  discussed  the  various  pros  and  cons  amongst  themselves,  all  reached  the  same 
conclusion;  and  since  Niccoluccio  Caccianimico  was  a  gifted  and  eloquent  speaker,  they  left  it  to  him  to  deliver  their 
reply. 

Niccoluccio  began  by  extolling  the  Persian  custom,  then  said  that  he  and  his  fellow  guests  were  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  first  gentleman  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  servant,  because  in  the  instance  cited  he  had  not  only 
abandoned  him  but  cast  him  away;  and  that  on  account  of  the  good  offices  rendered  by  the  second  gentleman,  it 
appeared  he  was  entitled  to  regard  the  servant  as  his  own,  because  in  refusing  to  give  him  up,  he  was  neither  causing  any 
trouble,  nor  offering  any  insult,  nor  doing  any  injury,  to  the  first. 

All  the  others  sitting  round  the  tables  (and  there  was  many  a  worthy  gentleman  among  them)  chorused  their  approval 
of  the  answer  Niccoluccio  had  given;  and  Messer  Gentile,  delighted  with  this  reply  and  with  the  fact  that  it  had  come 
from  Niccoluccio  himself,  affirmed  that  he  too  shared  their  opinion.  Then  he  said: 

‘The  time  has  come  for  me  to  do  you  honour  as  I  promised.’  And  summoning  two  of  his  servants,  he  sent  them  to  the 
lady,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  regally  attired  and  adorned,  requesting  that  she  be  pleased  to  come  and  gladden  the 
gentlemen  with  her  presence.  Taking  her  bonny  infant  in  her  arms,  she  descended,  accompanied  by  the  two  servants,  to 
the  hall,  where  at  Messer  Gentile’s  bidding  she  sat  down  next  to  one  of  the  gentlemen;  and  then  he  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  this  is  the  jewel  that  I  cherish  above  all  others,  and  intend  to  treasure  always.  See  for  yourselves  whether 
you  think  I  have  good  cause.’ 

The  gentlemen  paid  her  eloquent  homage  and  warmly  commended  her,  and  having  assured  their  host  that  he  ought 
indeed  to  cherish  her,  they  all  began  to  gaze  in  her  direction.  Many  of  those  present  would  have  sworn  she  was  the 
person  she  actually  was,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  understood  her  to  be  dead.  But  the  one  who  gazed  most  intently  of  all 
upon  her  was  Niccoluccio,  who  was  dying  to  know  who  she  was;  and  no  sooner  did  his  host  move  aside  from  the  lady 
than  his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  asked  her  whether  she  was  a  Bolognese  or  a  foreigner. 

On  hearing  this  question  being  put  to  her  by  her  own  husband,  it  was  something  of  an  effort  for  the  lady  to  withhold  a 
reply;  but  faithful  to  her  instructions  she  remained  silent.  Another  of  the  gentlemen  asked  her  whether  the  infant  was 
hers,  and  yet  another  inquired  whether  she  was  Messer  Gentile’s  wife,  but  to  neither  did  she  offer  any  answer.  However 
they  were  now  rejoined  by  Messer  Gentile,  and  one  of  his  guests  said  to  him: 

‘This  jewel  of  yours  is  indeed  very  beautiful,  but  are  we  right  in  thinking  she  is  dumb?’ 

‘Gentlemen,’  replied  Messer  Gentile,  ‘that  she  has  hitherto  remained  silent  is  no  small  proof  of  her  virtue.’ 

‘You  tell  us  then,’  replied  the  other.  ‘Who  is  she?’ 

‘I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  tell  you,’  he  replied,  ‘provided  that  you  all  promise  not  to  move  from  your  places,  no 


matter  what  I  may  say,  until  I  have  finished  speaking.’ 

They  all  gave  him  their  promise,  and  once  the  tables  had  been  cleared,  Messer  Gentile  took  his  seat  alongside  the  lady 
and  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  this  lady  is  the  faithful  and  loyal  servant  to  whom  I  was  referring  in  the  question  I  put  to  you  just  now. 
Being  little  prized  by  her  own  people,  she  was  cast  like  something  vile  and  useless  into  the  gutter,  whence  I  myself 
retrieved  her,  and  by  dint  of  my  loving  care  I  removed  her  from  death’s  grasp  with  my  own  hands.  In  recognition  of  my 
pure  affection  for  the  lady,  God  has  transformed  her  from  a  fearsome  corpse  into  the  lovely  object  that  you  see  before 
you.  But  so  that  you  may  have  a  better  idea  of  how  this  came  about,  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  circumstances.’ 

And  so,  much  to  the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  he  gave  a  clear  account  of  all  that  had  happened  from  the  time  he  had 
first  fallen  in  love  with  the  lady  until  that  very  hour,  then  added: 

‘Therefore,  unless  you  have  suddenly  changed  your  opinion,  and  Niccoluccio  especially,  this  lady  belongs  to  me  as  of 
right,  and  no  one  can  lawfully  demand  her  return.’ 

To  this  assertion  nobody  offered  any  reply,  but  they  all  waited  to  discover  what  he  was  going  to  say  next.  Niccoluccio, 
along  with  one  or  two  others  and  the  lady  herself,  dissolved  into  tears;  but  Messer  Gentile  rose  to  his  feet,  took  the  tiny 
infant  in  his  arms,  and,  leading  the  lady  by  the  hand,  walked  up  to  Niccoluccio,  saying: 

‘Stand  up  now,  my  friend:  I  shall  not  restore  your  wife  to  you,  for  she  was  cast  out  by  your  kinsfolk  and  her  own;  but  I 
wish  to  present  you  with  this  lady,  together  with  her  little  child,  of  whom  you  are  assuredly  the  father,  though  I  am  his 
godfather,  and  when  I  held  him  at  his  christening  I  named  him  Gentile.  Nor  should  you  cherish  her  any  the  less  for 
having  spent  the  best  part  of  three  months  under  my  roof;  for  I  swear  to  you  in  the  name  of  God  (who  possibly  willed 
that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  her  so  that  my  love  would  be  the  instrument  of  her  deliverance)  that  she  never  led  a  more 
upright  existence  with  her  parents  or  with  you  yourself  than  the  life  she  has  lived  here  in  this  house  under  my  mother’s 
care.’ 

He  then  turned  to  the  lady  and  said: 

‘I  now  release  you,  my  lady,  from  every  promise  you  gave  me,  and  hereby  deliver  you  to  Niccoluccio.’  And  having  left 
the  lady  and  the  child  with  Niccoluccio,  he  returned  to  his  place. 

Niccoluccio  received  his  wife  and  son  eagerly  in  his  arms,  his  joy  being  all  the  greater  for  being  so  totally  unexpected, 
and  thanked  Messer  Gentile  to  the  best  of  his  power  and  ability.  This  touching  scene  moved  all  the  other  guests  to  tears, 
and  they  were  full  of  praise  for  Messer  Gentile,  as  indeed  were  all  those  who  came  to  hear  of  his  story. 

The  lady  was  welcomed  home  amid  scenes  of  great  rejoicing,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  people  of  Bologna 
regarded  her  with  awe  as  someone  who  had  returned  from  the  dead.  And  as  for  Messer  Gentile,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
remained  a  close  friend  of  Niccoluccio  as  well  as  of  the  families  of  both  Niccoluccio  and  his  wife. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  then,  gentle  ladies?  Are  we  to  regard  a  king  who  gave  away  his  crown  and  sceptre,  an  abbot 
who  reconciled  an  outlaw  to  the  Pope  at  no  cost  to  himself,  or  an  old  man  who  exposed  his  throat  to  the  dagger  of  his 
adversary,  as  being  in  any  way  comparable  to  one  who  performed  so  noble  a  deed  as  Messer  Gentile?  For  here  we  have 
the  case  of  a  man  in  the  ardent  flush  of  youth,  who,  believing  himself  to  be  legally  entitled  to  that  which  the  negligence 
of  others  had  discarded  and  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  retrieve,  not  only  kept  his  ardour  under  decent  restraint, 
but  on  obtaining  the  very  object  which  he  had  coveted  with  his  whole  being  for  so  long,  generously  surrendered  it.  In  all 
conscience,  none  of  the  instances  previously  cited  seems  to  me  comparable  to  this. 


FIFTH  STORY 


Madonna  Dianora  asks  Messer  Ansaldo  for  a  beautiful  May  garden  in  the  month  of  January,  and  Messer  Ansaldo  fulfils  her 
request  after  hiring  the  services  of  a  magician.  Her  husband  then  gives  her  permission  to  submit  to  Messer  Ansaldo’ s  pleasure,  but 
on  hearing  of  the  husband’s  liberality  Messer  Ansaldo  releases  her  from  her  promise,  whilst  the  magician  excuses  Messer  Ansaldo 
from  the  payment  of  any  fee. 

Every  member  of  the  joyful  company  praised  Messer  Gentile  to  the  very  skies,  after  which  the  king  called  upon  Emilia  to 
follow:  and  with  a  confident  air,  as  though  she  were  longing  to  speak,  she  thus  began: 

Dainty  ladies,  no  one  can  seriously  deny  that  Messer  Gentile  acted  munificently,  but  if  anyone  should  claim  that  to  do 
more  would  be  impossible,  it  will  not  be  too  difficult  to  prove  that  they  are  wrong,  as  I  propose  to  show  you  in  this  little 
story  of  mine. 

In  the  province  of  Friuli,1  which  is  cold  but  richly  endowed  with  beautiful  mountains,  numerous  rivers,  and  limpid 
streams,  there  is  a  town  called  Udine,  where  once  there  lived  a  beautiful  noblewoman  called  Madonna  Dianora,  who  was 
married  to  a  most  agreeable  and  good-natured  man,  exceedingly  wealthy,  whose  name  was  Gilberto.  Because  of  her 
outstanding  worth,  this  lady  attracted  the  undying  love  of  a  great  and  noble  lord  called  Messer  Ansaldo  Gradense,  a  man 
of  high  repute,  famous  throughout  the  land  for  his  feats  of  arms  and  deeds  of  courtesy.  But  although  he  loved  her 
fervently  and  did  everything  he  possibly  could  to  persuade  her  to  requite  his  love,  sending  her  numerous  messages  to  this 
end,  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  Eventually  the  lady  grew  tired  of  the  knight’s  entreaties,  and  seeing  that  however 
firmly  she  rejected  his  approaches  he  still  persisted  in  loving  and  importuning  her,  she  decided  to  rid  herself  of  him  once 
and  for  all  by  requesting  him  to  do  something  for  her  that  was  both  bizarre  and,  as  she  thought,  impossible.  So  one  day, 
she  said  to  the  woman  who  regularly  came  to  see  her  on  Messer  Ansaldo’s  behalf: 

‘My  good  woman,  you  have  repeatedly  assured  me  that  Messer  Ansaldo  loves  me  above  all  else,  and  offered  me 
sumptuous  gifts  on  his  behalf,  all  of  which  I  prefer  that  he  should  keep,  for  they  could  never  induce  me  to  love  him  or 
submit  to  his  pleasure.  If  only  I  could  be  certain,  however,  that  he  loved  me  as  much  as  you  claim,  I  should  undoubtedly 
bring  myself  to  love  him  and  do  his  bidding.  So  if  he  will  offer  me  proof  of  his  love  by  doing  what  I  intend  to  ask  of  him, 

I  shall  be  only  too  ready  to  obey  his  commands.’ 

‘And  what  is  it,  ma’am,’  the  good  woman  asked,  ‘that  you  want  him  to  do?’ 

‘What  I  want  is  this,’  replied  the  lady.  ‘In  the  month  of  January  that  is  now  approaching,  I  want  a  garden,  somewhere 
near  the  town,  that  is  full  of  green  plants,  flowers,  and  leafy  trees,  exactly  as  though  it  were  the  month  of  May.  And  if  he 
fails  to  provide  it,  let  him  take  good  care  never  to  send  you  or  anyone  else  to  me  again.  For  if  he  should  provoke  me  any 
further,  I  shall  no  longer  keep  this  matter  a  secret  as  I  have  until  now,  but  I  shall  seek  to  rid  myself  of  his  attentions  by 
complaining  to  my  husband  and  kinsfolk.’ 

On  hearing  about  the  lady’s  proposition,  the  gentleman  naturally  felt  that  she  was  asking  him  to  do  something  very 
difficult,  or  rather  well-nigh  impossible,  and  realized  that  her  only  reason  for  demanding  such  a  thing  was  to  dash  his 
hopes;  but  nevertheless  he  resolved  that  he  would  explore  every  possible  means  of  furnishing  her  request.  He  therefore 
set  inquiries  afoot  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  see  whether  anyone  could  be  found  to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the 
matter,  and  eventually  got  hold  of  a  man  who  offered  to  do  it  by  magic,  provided  he  was  well-enough  paid.  So  Messer 
Ansaldo  agreed  to  pay  him  a  huge  sum  of  money,  and  waited  contentedly  for  the  time  the  lady  had  appointed.  And 
during  the  night  preceding  the  calends  of  January,  when  the  cold  was  very  intense  and  everything  was  covered  in  snow 
and  ice,  the  magician  employed  his  skills  to  such  good  effect  that  in  a  beautiful  meadow  not  far  from  the  town,  there 
appeared  next  morning,  as  all  those  who  saw  it  bore  witness,  one  of  the  fairest  gardens  that  anyone  had  ever  seen,  with 
plants  and  trees  and  fruits  of  every  conceivable  kind.  No  sooner  did  Messer  Ansaldo  feast  his  eyes  upon  this  spectacle 
than  he  caused  a  quantity  of  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers  to  be  gathered  and  secretly  presented  to  his  lady,  inviting  her  to 
come  and  see  the  garden  she  had  asked  for,  so  that  she  would  not  only  realize  how  much  he  loved  her,  but  recall  the 


solemn  pledge  she  had  given  and  take  steps  to  keep  her  word  in  the  manner  of  a  true  gentlewoman. 

The  lady  had  been  hearing  many  reports  of  the  wonderful  garden,  and  when  she  saw  the  flowers  and  the  fruits,  she 
began  to  repent  of  her  promise.  But  for  all  her  repentance,  being  curious  to  observe  so  rare  a  phenomenon,  she  went  with 
several  other  ladies  of  the  town  to  see  the  garden,  and  after  commending  it  greatly  and  betraying  no  little  astonishment, 
she  made  her  way  home  in  the  depths  of  despair,  thinking  of  what  it  obliged  her  to  do.  So  profound  was  her  distress,  in 
fact,  that  she  was  unable  to  conceal  it,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  her  husband,  noticing  how  melancholy  she  looked, 
demanded  to  know  the  reason.  For  some  little  time  she  remained  silent,  being  too  embarrassed  to  say  anything,  but 
finally  he  forced  her  to  tell  him  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

Gilberto  was  at  first  extremely  angry,  but  after  mature  reflection,  bearing  in  mind  the  purity  of  his  wife’s  intentions, 
he  put  aside  his  anger  and  said: 

‘Dianora,  no  wise  or  virtuous  woman  should  ever  pay  heed  to  messages  of  that  sort,  nor  should  she  ever  barter  her 
chastity  with  anyone,  no  matter  what  terms  she  may  impose.  The  power  of  words  received  by  the  heart  through  the  ears 
is  greater  than  many  people  think,  and  to  those  who  are  in  love  nearly  everything  becomes  possible.2  Hence  you  did 
wrong,  first  of  all  to  pay  any  heed  to  him  and  secondly  to  barter  with  him.  But  because  I  know  you  were  acting  from  the 
purest  of  motives,  I  shall  allow  you,  so  as  to  be  quit  of  your  promise,  to  do  something  which  possibly  no  other  man  would 
permit,  being  swayed  also  by  my  fear  of  the  magician,  whom  Messer  Ansaldo,  if  you  were  to  play  him  false,  would 
perhaps  encourage  to  do  us  a  mischief.  I  therefore  want  you  to  go  to  him,  and  endeavour  in  every  way  possible  to  have 
yourself  released  from  this  promise  without  loss  of  honour;  but  if  this  should  prove  impossible,  just  for  this  once  you  may 
give  him  your  body,  but  not  your  heart.’ 

On  hearing  her  husband  speak  in  this  way,  the  lady  burst  into  tears,  maintaining  that  she  wanted  no  such  favour  from 
him;  but  no  matter  how  loudly  she  protested,  Gilberto  was  adamant.  And  so  next  morning,  just  as  dawn  was  breaking,  the 
lady  set  out,  by  no  means  richly  adorned,  together  with  one  of  her  maids,  and  preceded  by  two  of  her  husband’s  retainers 
she  made  her  way  to  Messer  Ansaldo’s  house.  Messer  Ansaldo  was  astounded  to  hear  that  his  lady  had  come,  and  leaping 
out  of  bed  he  summoned  the  magician  and  said  to  him: 

‘I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  great  a  prize  your  skill  has  procured  me.’ 

They  then  descended  to  meet  her,  and  Messer  Ansaldo  greeted  her  courteously  and  reverentially,  without  any  show  of 
unbridled  passion,  after  which  they  all  made  their  way  into  a  splendid  apartment  where  a  huge  fire  was  burning.  After 
having  offered  her  somewhere  to  sit,  Messer  Ansaldo  said: 

‘My  lady,  if  the  love  I  have  so  long  borne  you  merits  any  reward,  I  beseech  you  to  do  me  the  kindness  of  telling  me 
truthfully  why  you  have  come  here  at  this  hour  of  day  with  so  few  people  to  bear  you  company.’ 

To  which  the  lady  replied,  confused  and  almost  in  tears: 

‘Sir,  I  am  led  here,  not  because  I  love  you  or  because  I  pledged  you  my  word,  but  because  I  was  ordered  to  come  by 
my  husband,  who,  paying  more  regard  to  the  labours  of  your  unruly  love  than  to  his  own  or  his  wife’s  reputation,  has 
constrained  me  to  call  upon  you.  And  by  his  command  I  am  ready  to  submit  for  this  once  to  your  every  pleasure.’ 

Great  as  Messer  Ansaldo’s  astonishment  had  been  when  the  lady  arrived,  his  astonishment  on  hearing  her  words  was 
considerably  greater;  and  because  he  was  deeply  moved  by  Gilberto’s  liberality,  his  ardour  gradually  turned  to 
compassion. 

‘My  lady,’  he  said,  ‘since  it  is  as  you  say,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  impair  the  reputation  of  one  who  shows 
compassion  for  my  love.  With  your  consent,  therefore,  whilst  you  are  under  my  roof  I  shall  treat  you  exactly  as  though 
you  were  my  sister,  and  whenever  you  choose  you  shall  be  free  to  depart,  provided  that  you  convey  to  your  husband  all 
the  thanks  you  deem  appropriate  for  the  immense  courtesy  he  has  shown  me,  and  that  you  look  upon  me  always  in  future 
as  your  brother  and  your  servant.’ 

The  lady  was  pleased  beyond  measure  to  hear  these  words. 


‘Nothing  could  ever  make  me  believe,’  she  said,  ‘in  view  of  your  impeccable  manners,  that  my  coming  to  your  house 
would  have  any  other  sequel  than  the  one  which  I  see  you  have  made  of  it,  for  which  I  shall  always  remain  in  your  debt.’ 

Then,  having  taken  her  leave,  she  returned  to  Gilberto  suitably  attended  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  And  from 
that  day  forth,  Gilberto  and  Messer  Ansaldo  became  the  closest  of  loyal  friends. 

After  perceiving  how  liberally  Gilberto  had  behaved  towards  Messer  Ansaldo,  and  Messer  Ansaldo  towards  the  lady, 
the  magician  said  to  Messer  Ansaldo,  as  the  latter  was  about  to  present  him  with  his  fee: 

‘Heaven  forbid  that  after  observing  Gilberto’s  generosity  in  respect  of  his  honour,  and  yours  in  respect  of  your  love,  I 
should  not  be  equally  generous  in  respect  of  my  reward.  And  since  I  know  that  you  can  put  this  sum  of  money  to  good 
use,  I  intend  that  you  should  keep  it.’ 

Messer  Ansaldo  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  make  him  accept  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  money,  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing;  and  when  the  magician,  having  after  the  third  day  removed  his  garden, 
signified  his  intention  of  leaving,  he  bade  him  good  luck  and  God-speed.  And  now  that  his  heart  was  purged  of  the  lustful 
passion  he  had  harboured  for  the  lady,  he  was  thenceforth  inspired  to  regard  her  with  deep  and  decorous  affection. 

What  is  to  be  our  verdict  here,  fond  ladies?  Are  we  to  award  pride  of  place  to  the  instance  of  a  lady  who  was  all  but 
dead,3  and  a  love  already  grown  lukewarm  through  loss  of  expectation,  in  preference  to  the  liberality  of  Messer  Ansaldo, 
whose  love  was  more  fervent  than  ever,  being  as  it  were  inflamed  by  greater  expectation,  and  who  was  holding  the  prize 
he  had  so  strenuously  pursued  in  the  very  palm  of  his  hand?  In  my  view  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  first 
of  these  generous  deeds  could  be  compared  with  the  second. 


SIXTH  STORY 


King  Charles  the  Old,  victorious  in  battle ,  falls  in  love  with  a  young  girl;  but  later  he  repents  of  his  foolish  fancy,  and  bestows  both 
her  and  her  sister  honourably  in  marriage. 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  recount  in  full  the  various  discussions  that  now  took  place  amongst  the  ladies  as  to  whether 
Gilberto  or  Messer  Ansaldo  or  the  magician  had  displayed  the  greater  liberality  in  the  affair  of  Madonna  Dianora.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  the  king  had  allowed  them  ample  time  to  debate  the  question,  he  looked  towards  Fiammetta  and 
ordered  her  to  silence  their  arguments  by  telling  her  story,  and  without  further  ado  she  began  as  follows: 

Illustrious  ladies,  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  gathering  such  as  ours,  we  should  talk  in  such  general 
terms  that  the  meaning  of  what  we  say  should  never  give  rise  to  argument  among  us  through  being  too  narrowly  defined. 
Such  arguments  as  these  are  better  conducted  among  scholars  in  seats  of  learning  than  among  ourselves,  who  have  quite 
enough  to  do  in  coping  with  our  distaffs  and  our  spindles.  And  therefore,  since  the  story  I  was  going  to  tell  you  is  possibly 
a  little  ambiguous  and  I  see  you  squabbling  over  those  we  have  already  heard,  I  shall  abandon  it  and  tell  you  another, 
concerning  the  chivalrous  action,  not  of  any  insignificant  man,  but  of  a  valiant  king,  whose  reputation  was  in  no  way 
diminished  in  consequence. 

Now,  all  of  you  will  frequently  have  heard  mention  of  King  Charles  the  Old,1  or  in  other  words  Charles  the  First,  by 
whose  magnificent  enterprise,  as  well  as  by  the  glorious  victory  he  later  achieved  against  King  Manfred,  the  Ghibellines 
were  expelled  from  Florence  and  the  Guelphs  returned  to  the  city.  Hence  it  came  about  that  a  certain  knight,  called 
Messer  Neri  degli  Uberti,2  left  Florence  with  his  entire  household  and  a  large  fortune,  bent  upon  taking  refuge  under  the 
very  nose  of  King  Charles;  and  so  as  to  seek  a  secluded  spot,  where  he  might  live  out  his  remaining  years  in  peace,  he 
went  to  Castellammare  di  Stabia,3  where,  a  stone’s  throw  away  from  the  other  habitations  in  the  area,  amid  the  olives, 
hazels,  and  chestnuts  that  abound  in  those  parts,  he  purchased  an  estate  on  which  he  built  a  fine  and  comfortable 
mansion.  Beside  the  mansion  he  laid  out  a  delectable  garden,  in  the  centre  of  which,  there  being  a  goodly  supply  of  fresh 
water,  he  constructed  a  fine,  clear  fishpond  in  the  Florentine  style,  which  he  stocked  in  his  own  good  time  with  abundant 
supplies  of  fish. 

His  sole  occupation  being  that  of  making  his  garden  daily  more  attractive,  it  happened  that  King  Charles,  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  went  to  Castellammare  to  relax  for  a  while,  and  on  hearing  of  the  beauty  of  Messer  Neri’s  garden,  he  was 
anxious  to  inspect  it.  But  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  decided  that  since  the  knight  was  a  political  adversary  of  his, 
he  would  make  his  visit  informal,  and  sent  word  that  on  the  following  evening  he  desired  to  sup  with  him  incognito  in  his 
garden,  together  with  four  companions. 

Messer  Neri  took  very  kindly  to  this  proposal,  and  having  made  preparations  on  a  truly  lavish  scale,  and  arranged 
with  his  household  what  was  to  be  done,  he  received  the  King  in  his  fair  garden  as  cordially  as  he  possibly  could.  After 
inspecting  and  admiring  the  whole  of  Messer  Neri’s  garden  and  his  house,  the  King  washed  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the 
tables,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the  pool.  He  then  ordered  Count  Guy  de  Montfort,4  who  was  one  of  his  four 
companions,  to  sit  on  his  right  and  Messer  Neri  on  his  left,  and  directed  the  other  three  to  wait  upon  him,  taking  their 
instructions  from  Messer  Neri. 

Dainty  dishes  were  set  before  him,  and  wines  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  King  was  warmly  appreciative  of  the  way  in 
which  everything  had  been  so  tastefully  and  admirably  planned,  without  anyone  knowing  he  was  there  or  making  him 
feel  embarrassed. 

Whilst  he  was  contentedly  addressing  his  meal,  and  admiring  the  solitude  of  his  surroundings,  there  came  into  the 
garden  two  young  girls,  each  about  fourteen  years  old,  who  were  as  fair  as  threads  of  gold,  their  hair  a  mass  of  ringlets 
surmounted  by  a  garland  of  periwinkle  flowers,  and  looking  more  like  angels  than  anything  else,  so  fine  and  delicate 
were  their  features.  Their  bodies  were  clothed  in  sheer  linen  dresses,  white  as  driven  snow,  with  closely  fitting  bodices 
and  bell-shaped  skirts  cascading  down  from  their  waists  to  their  feet.  The  girl  in  front  was  carrying  upon  her  shoulders  a 


pair  of  fishnets,  which  she  held  with  her  left  hand,  whilst  in  her  right  she  carried  a  long  pole.  The  girl  behind  had  a 
frying-pan  slung  over  her  left  shoulder,  a  bundle  of  sticks  beneath  her  left  arm,  and  a  trivet  in  her  left  hand,  whilst  in  her 
other  hand  she  held  a  cruse  of  oil  and  a  small  lighted  torch.  The  sight  of  these  two  girls  filled  the  King  with  surprise,  and 
he  waited  with  interest  to  see  what  it  might  import. 

The  girls  came  forward,  chaste  and  modest  in  their  bearing,  and  curtsied  to  the  King.  Then  they  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  fishpond,  where  the  one  with  the  frying-pan  put  it  down  along  with  all  the  other  things  she  was  carrying  and  took  the 
pole  from  her  companion,  after  which  they  both  waded  into  the  pool  till  the  water  came  up  to  their  breasts. 

One  of  Messer  Neri’s  servants  forthwith  lit  the  fire  on  the  bank  of  the  pool,  and  pouring  the  oil  into  the  frying-pan,  he 
placed  it  on  the  trivet  and  waited  for  the  girls  to  throw  him  out  some  fish.  And  whilst  one  of  them  poked  about  in  the 
places  where  she  knew  the  fish  to  be  hiding,  the  other  wielded  her  nets  to  such  good  purpose  that  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the  King  who  was  watching  their  every  movement,  they  caught  fish  by  the  score.  Some  of 
these  they  threw  to  the  servant,  who  tossed  them  almost  before  they  were  dead  into  the  frying-pan;  but  then  they  began 
to  pick  out  some  of  the  finest  specimens,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  and  to  throw  them  up  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
King,  the  Count,  and  their  father. 

The  sight  of  these  fishes  writhing  about  on  the  table  was  marvellously  pleasing  to  the  King,  who  in  his  turn  picked 
some  of  them  up  and  politely  tossed  them  back  to  the  girls.  And  in  this  fashion  they  sported  for  some  little  time  until  the 
servant  had  cooked  the  ones  he  had  been  given,  which  at  Messer  Neri’s  bidding  were  placed  before  the  King,  more  by 
way  of  an  entremets  than  as  a  specially  choice  or  delectable  dish. 

On  seeing  that  the  fish  had  been  cooked,  the  girls  emerged  from  the  pool,  their  fishing  done,  with  their  thin  white 
dresses  clinging  to  their  flesh  so  as  to  conceal  almost  nothing  of  their  dainty  bodies.  And  having  taken  up  each  of  the 
things  they  had  brought  with  them,  they  walked  shyly  past  the  King  and  made  their  way  back  into  the  house. 

The  King,  the  Count,  and  the  others  who  were  waiting  upon  him  had  been  eyeing  the  two  girls  most  attentively,  and 
each  of  them  had  secretly  much  admired  their  beauty  and  shapeliness,  as  well  as  their  charm  and  impeccable  manners, 
but  it  was  upon  the  King  that  they  made  the  deepest  impression.  Indeed,  he  had  studied  every  part  of  their  bodies  with 
such  rapt  attention  as  they  emerged  from  the  water,  that  if  anyone  had  pinched  him  at  that  moment  he  would  not  have 
noticed.  The  more  he  thought  about  them,  without  knowing  who  they  were  nor  how  they  came  to  be  there,  the  more  he 
felt  in  his  heart  a  burning  desire  to  pleasure  them,  and  because  of  this  he  knew  full  well  that  unless  he  was  very  careful 
he  would  soon  be  falling  in  love;  nor  could  he  decide  which  of  the  two  he  preferred,  so  closely  did  they  resemble  one 
another  in  every  particular. 

After  he  had  pondered  this  question  for  a  while,  he  turned  to  Messer  Neri  and  asked  him  who  the  two  maidens  were, 
and  Messer  Neri  replied: 

‘My  lord,  they  are  my  twin  daughters,  of  whom  the  one  is  called  the  lovely  Ginevra  and  the  other  the  fair  Isotta.’  The 
King  heaped  compliments  upon  them,  exhorting  him  to  bestow  them  in  marriage,  to  which  Messer  Neri  replied 
apologetically  that  he  no  longer  had  the  wherewithal  to  do  so. 

By  now  the  supper  was  nearly  over,  with  only  the  fruit  remaining  to  be  served,  and  the  two  girls  reappeared,  clad  in 
gowns  of  finest  sendal  and  bearing  two  huge  silver  trays,  piled  high  with  all  the  different  fruits  that  were  in  season, 
which  they  placed  upon  the  table  before  the  King.  This  done,  they  stepped  back  a  little  from  the  table,  and  began  to  sing 
a  song  beginning: 

The  story  of  my  plight,  O  Love, 

Could  not  be  told  in  many  words, 

in  such’  sweet  and  pleasant  tones,  that  it  seemed  to  the  King,  as  he  sat  there  listening  and  gazing  with  rapture  upon  them, 
that  all  nine  orders  of  the  angels  had  come  down  there  to  sing.  But  when  their  song  was  finished,  they  knelt  before  the 
King  and  respectfully  asked  his  permission  to  withdraw,  and  although  he  was  loath  to  see  them  go,  he  granted  it  with  a 


show  of  cheerfulness. 

The  supper  being  now  at  an  end,  the  King  and  his  companions  remounted  their  horses,  and  having  taken  their  leave  of 
Messer  Neri,  they  returned,  conversing  on  many  different  topics,  to  the  royal  lodge,  where  the  King  continued  to  harbour 
his  secret  passion;  nor  was  he  able,  however  weighty  the  affairs  of  state  which  supervened,  to  forget  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  lovely  Ginevra,  for  whose  sake  he  also  loved  the  sister  who  resembled  her  so  closely.  Indeed,  he  could  think 
of  practically  nothing  else,  so  hopelessly  had  he  become  entangled  in  the  snares  of  love;  and  in  order  to  see  Ginevra,  he 
invented  various  pretexts  for  paying  frequent  visits  to  the  delectable  garden  of  Messer  Neri,  with  whom  he  formed  close 
ties  of  friendship. 

But  eventually,  having  reached  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  left  with  no  other  alternative 
except  to  abduct  not  only  Ginevra  but  both  the  girls  from  their  father,  and  disclosed  both  his  love  and  his  intention  to 
Count  Guy,  who,  being  a  valiant  nobleman,  said  to  him: 

‘My  lord,  I  am  greatly  astonished  by  what  you  have  told  me,  the  more  so  because  I  feel  that  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  your  ways  than  any  other  man  alive,  having  known  you  intimately  ever  since  you  were  a  child.  I  do  not  recall  that 
you  were  ever  infected  by  any  such  passion  in  your  youth,  when  Love  should  all  the  more  easily  have  gripped  you  in  its 
talons;  and  hence,  to  hear  that  you  have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  now  that  you  are  approaching  old  age  is  so  strange  to 
me,  so  bizarre,  as  to  seem  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Moreover,  if  I  had  the  task  of  reproaching  you  for  it,  I  know  very  well 
what  I  should  say  to  you,  seeing  that  you  are  still  on  a  warlike  footing  in  a  kingdom  newly  acquired,  among  an  alien 
people,  full  of  deceits  and  treachery,  and  that  you  are  preoccupied  with  matters  of  the  gravest  importance  which  prevent 
you  from  sitting  comfortably  upon  your  throne;  yet  despite  all  this  you  have  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  love. 

‘This  is  not  the  action  of  a  magnanimous  king,  but  rather  of  a  weak-willed  youth.  But  what  is  far  more  serious,  you  say 
you  have  decided  that  you  must  abduct  his  two  daughters  from  this  unfortunate  knight,  who  honoured  you  in  his  house 
beyond  his  means,  and  in  order  to  honour  you  the  more,  displayed  them  almost  naked  to  you,  thus  testifying  that  he 
trusts  you  implicitly,  and  that  he  firmly  believes  you  to  be  no  ravening  wolf,  but  a  king. 

‘Can  you  have  so  soon  forgotten  that  it  was  Manfred’s  abuse  of  his  subjects’  womenfolk  that  opened  the  gates  of  this 
realm  to  you?  Was  there  ever  an  act  of  betrayal  more  deserving  of  eternal  punishment  than  this,  whereby  you  deprive  a 
man  who  does  you  honour,  not  only  of  his  good  name,  but  of  his  source  of  hope  and  consolation?  What  will  people  say  of 
you,  if  you  do  such  a  thing?  Perhaps  you  think  it  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  to  say:  “I  did  it  because  he  is  a  Ghibelline” 
But  is  it  consistent  with  the  justice  of  a  king  that  those  who  look  to  him  for  protection,  no  matter  who  they  may  be, 
should  receive  this  kind  of  treatment?  Let  me  remind  you,  my  lord,  that  you  covered  yourself  with  glory  by  conquering 
Manfred  and  defeating  Conradin.5  But  it  is  far  more  glorious  to  conquer  oneself.  And  therefore,  as  you  have  to  govern 
others,  conquer  these  feelings  of  yours,  curb  this  wanton  desire,  and  do  not  allow  the  splendour  of  your  achievements  to 
be  dimmed  by  any  such  deed  as  this.  ’ 

The  Count’s  words  pierced  the  King  to  the  very  core  of  his  being,  affecting  him  all  the  more  deeply  because  he  knew 
them  to  be  true;  and  so  after  unloosing  a  fervent  sigh  or  two,  he  said: 

‘My  dear  Count,  it  is  certainly  true  that  to  the  experienced  soldier,  all  other  enemies,  however  powerful,  are 
exceedingly  weak  and  easy  to  conquer  by  comparison  with  his  own  desires.  But  although  I  shall  suffer  great  torment,  and 
the  effort  required  is  incalculable,  your  words  have  spurred  me  on  to  such  a  degree  that  I  am  determined,  before  many 
days  have  elapsed,  to  show  you  by  my  deeds  that,  just  as  I  can  conquer  others,  I  am  likewise  able  to  master  myself.’ 

Nor  did  many  days  elapse  from  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  before  the  King,  having  meanwhile  returned  to 
Naples,  resolved  to  deprive  himself  of  all  occasion  for  straying  from  the  path  of  virtue,  at  the  same  time  repaying  Messer 
Neri’s  hospitality.  And  this  he  would  do  by  bestowing  the  two  girls  in  marriage  as  though  they  were  his  own  daughters, 
even  though  it  was  hard  for  him  to  let  others  possess  what  he  so  ardently  desired  for  himself.  So  with  Messer  Neri’s  ready 
consent  he  supplied  them  both  with  splendid  dowries  and  forthwith  bestowed  them  in  marriage,  giving  the  lovely 


Ginevra  to  Messer  Maffeo  da  Palizzi,  and  the  fair  Isotta  to  Messer  Guiglielmo  della  Magna,6  who  were  noble  knights  and 
mighty  barons  both.  And  after  consigning  them  to  their  respective  husbands,  he  retired  in  agonies  of  despair  to  Apulia, 
where  by  dint  of  constant  effort  he  mortified  his  ardent  longings  to  such  good  and  purposeful  effect  that  the  chains  of 
Love  were  shattered,  and  for  as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  never  a  slave  to  this  kind  of  passion  again. 

There  are  doubtless  those  who  will  say  that  it  was  a  trifling  matter  for  a  king  to  bestow  two  girls  in  marriage,  and  I 
will  agree  with  them.  But  I  say  it  was  no  trifle,  but  a  prodigy,  if  we  consider  that  this  action  was  performed  by  a  king  in 
love,  who  married  off  the  girls  he  loved  without  having  taken  or  gathered  a  single  leaf,  flower  or  fruit  from  his  love. 

Thus  then  did  this  magnificent  king  comport  himself,  richly  rewarding  the  noble  knight,  commendably  honouring  the 
girls  he  loved,  and  firmly  subduing  his  own  instinctive  feelings. 


SEVENTH  STORY 


On  hearing  that  a  young  woman  called  Lisa  has  fallen  ill  on  account  of  her  fervent  love  for  him,  King  Peter  goes  to  comfort  her, 
and  later  on  he  marries  her  to  a  young  nobleman;  and  having  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  he  thenceforth  always  styles  himself  her 
knight. 

When  Fiammetta  had  reached  the  end  of  her  tale,  and  fulsome  praise  had  been  accorded  to  the  heroic  munificence  of 
King  Charles  (albeit  one  of  the  ladies  present,  being  a  Ghibelline,  refused  to  extol  him),  Pampinea  at  the  king’s  behest 
began  as  follows: 

Winsome  ladies,  no  sensible  person  would  disagree  with  what  you  have  said  about  good  King  Charles,  unless  she  had 
other  reasons  for  disliking  him;  but  since  his  deed  has  now  reminded  me  of  another,  perhaps  equally  commendable,  that 
was  performed  by  an  adversary  of  his  for  the  sake  of  yet  another  young  country-woman  of  ours,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
about  it. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  were  driven  from  Sicily,1  there  was  living  in  Palermo  a  very  rich  Florentine  apothecary 
called  Bernardo  Puccini,  whose  wife  had  borne  him  one  child  only,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  daughter  who  was  now  of 
marriageable  age.  King  Peter  of  Aragon,2  having  made  himself  master  of  the  island,  was  staging  a  magnificent 
tournament  in  Palermo  with  all  his  lords,  and  whilst  he  was  jousting  in  the  Catalan  style,3  it  happened  that  Bernardo’s 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Lisa,  was  viewing  the  proceedings  from  a  window  along  with  some  other  ladies.  When  she 
saw  the  King  riding  in  the  joust,  she  was  filled  with  so  much  admiration  that  after  watching  him  perform  in  one  or  two 
further  contests  she  fell  passionately  in  love  with  him.  The  festivities  came  to  an  end,  and  Lisa  went  about  her  father’s 
house,  unable  to  think  of  anything  else  but  the  lofty  and  splendid  love  to  which  she  aspired.  But  that  which  grieved  her 
most  was  the  knowledge  of  her  lowly  condition,  which  left  her  with  scarcely  any  hope  that  her  love  could  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  Nevertheless  she  would  not  be  deterred  from  loving  the  King,  though  for  fear  of  making  things  worse 
for  herself,  she  dared  not  reveal  her  love  to  a  single  living  soul. 

The  King  neither  noticed  nor  cared  about  any  of  this,  which  made  her  affliction  all  the  more  difficult  to  bear.  As  her 
love  continued  to  increase,  so  also  did  her  melancholy,  till  eventually,  being  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  the  beautiful 
Lisa  fell  ill  and  began  to  waste  visibly  away  from  one  day  to  the  next,  like  snow  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Her  father  and  mother,  who  were  heartbroken  by  the  turn  that  events  had  taken,  assisted  her  in  every  way  they  could, 
nursing  her  day  and  night,  calling  in  various  physicians,  and  plying  her  with  medicines.  But  it  was  all  to  no  avail,  for  the 
girl,  having  despaired  of  her  love,  had  chosen  not  to  go  on  living.  Since,  however,  her  father  had  offered  to  supply  her 
every  need,  she  suddenly  got  it  into  her  head  that  before  she  died,  if  suitable  means  could  be  found,  she  would  inform  the 
King  of  her  love  and  of  her  resolve  to  perish.  So  one  day  she  asked  her  father  to  summon  Minuccio  d’Arezzo4  to  her 
bedside. 

This  Minuccio  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  finest  singers  and  musicians  of  his  day,  being  always  welcome  at  King  Peter’s 
court,  and  Bernardo,  thinking  that  Lisa  wished  to  hear  him  sing  and  play  to  her,  sent  him  a  message  to  that  effect.  Being 
an  obliging  sort  of  fellow,  he  promptly  came  to  see  her,  and  after  cheering  her  up  a  little  with  words  of  tender  affection, 
he  played  her  one  or  two  melodious  airs  on  his  viol,  then  sang  her  some  songs;  all  of  which  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
the  young  lady’s  passion,  whereas  he  had  meant  to  comfort  her. 

The  young  lady  then  told  Minuccio  that  she  would  like  a  few  words  with  him  in  private,  and  when  everyone  else  had 
withdrawn,  she  said  to  him: 

‘Minuccio,  I  have  chosen  you  to  be  the  loyal  custodian  of  a  secret  of  mine,  trusting  in  the  first  place  that  you  will 
never  disclose  it  to  anyone  except  the  person  whose  name  I  shall  give  you;  and  secondly,  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  render  me  your  assistance.  This  I  beg  of  you. 

‘You  are  to  know  then,  my  dear  Minuccio,  that  on  the  day  that  our  lord  King  Peter  held  the  great  feast  celebrating  his 


accession  to  the  throne,  fate  decreed  that  I  should  set  my  eyes  upon  him  as  he  was  jousting,  and  such  was  the  fiery 
passion  that  he  kindled  in  my  soul  that  I  have  been  brought  to  the  sorry  plight  in  which  you  see  me.  Since  I  know  how  ill 
it  befits  a  king  to  return  my  love,  which  I  can  neither  expel  from  my  heart  nor  even  suppress,  and  which  is  altogether  too 
much  for  me  to  bear,  I  have  chosen  to  die  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  die  I  shall. 

‘But  the  truth  is  that  nothing  would  distress  me  more  than  to  depart  this  life  without  first  bringing  my  love  to  his 
notice,  and  since  I  know  of  no  one  better  placed  than  yourself  to  inform  him  of  my  intentions,  I  wish  to  charge  you  with 
this  mission,  which  I  implore  you  to  accept.  And  when  you  have  carried  it  out  you  must  let  me  know,  so  that  I  may  be 
freed  from  these  torments  and  die  in  peace.’ 

She  then  fell  silent,  having  wept  continuously  as  she  said  all  this,  and  Minuccio,  amazed  no  less  by  the  nobility  of  her 
sentiments  than  by  the  cruelty  of  her  resolve,  which  sorely  troubled  him,  immediately  thought  of  an  apt  way  of 
furnishing  her  request. 

‘Lisa,’  he  said,  ‘I  pledge  you  my  word,  by  which  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  never  be  deceived.  Moreover  I 
shall  offer  you  my  assistance,  in  token  of  my  admiration  for  this  lofty  enterprise  wherein  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  so 
mighty  a  king.  And  if  you  will  be  of  good  cheer,  I  hope  to  take  such  steps  as  I  think  will  enable  me,  before  three  days 
have  passed,  to  bring  you  tidings  that  will  make  you  exceedingly  happy.  But  so  as  not  to  waste  any  time,  I  shall  go  and 
make  a  start  right  away.’ 

Lisa  promised  to  take  a  rosier  view  of  the  matter,  and  after  repeating  her  entreaties  all  over  again,  she  bade  him 
farewell. 

Minuccio  then  went  away,  and,  having  called  on  Mico  da  Siena,5  who  was  a  very  able  versifier  of  those  times,  he 
talked  him  into  composing  the  following  little  song: 

Bestir  thyself,  O  Love,  go  to  my  lord. 

Recount  to  him  the  torments  I  endure; 

Tell  him  that  death  will  soon  be  my  reward, 

For  I  must  hide  my  yearning  out  of  awe. 

Visit  the  place  where  my  lord  dwells, 

With  clasp’d  hands,  Love,  I  thee  entreat; 

Tell  him  that  evermore  for  him 
My  heart  yearns  with  a  passion  sweet. 

Because  this  fire  inflames  me  so 
I  fear  that  it  will  stop  my  breath; 

I  know  not  when  my  sufferings 
Will  bring  me  through  desire  to  death 
Out  of  my  fear  and  shame;  ah  me! 

Go,  tell  him  of  my  malady. 

Love,  ever  since  I  fell  in  love 
With  him,  you  always  granted  me 
More  fear  than  courage;  wherefore  I 
Could  never  show  it  openly 
To  him  who  takes  away  my  breath. 

And  death  is  hard  as  I  lie  dying. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  be  displeased 
If  he  were  conscious  of  my  sighing 
And  I  could  find  the  power  to  show 
To  him  the  measure  of  my  woe. 

Since  it  was  not  thy  pleasure,  Love, 

That  I  should  ever  make  so  bold 
As  to  lay  bare  my  heart  through  words 
Or  looks,  or  to  my  lord  unfold 


My  love;  I  beg  you,  master  sweet, 

Go  and  remind  him  of  that  day 
I  saw  him  with  his  shield  and  lance 
With  other  knights  upon  the  way, 

When  I  first  languished  for  his  sake 
And  when  my  heart  began  to  break. 

For  these  words  Minuccio  promptly  devised  a  melody,  which  had  a  sweet  and  sorrowful  lilt  as  befitted  the  text,  and 
on  the  third  day  he  turned  up  at  court,  where  King  Peter,  who  was  still  at  breakfast,  asked  him  to  sing  a  song  to  the 
strains  of  his  viol.  He  thereupon  began  to  sing  and  play  this  melody  in  tones  of  such  sweet  harmony  that  all  those  present 
in  the  regal  hall  appeared  to  be  spellbound,  so  silently  and  raptly  did  they  listen,  the  King  himself  being  more  engrossed, 
perhaps,  than  any  other. 

When  Minuccio’s  song  was  finished,  the  King  asked  him  whence  it  had  come,  as  he  could  not  recall  ever  having  heard 
it. 

‘My  lord,’  replied  Minuccio,  ‘the  words  were  written  less  than  three  days  ago,  and  so  too  was  the  melody.’  And  when 
the  King  asked  him  for  whom  the  song  had  been  composed,  he  replied:  ‘This  I  dare  not  reveal  to  anyone  other  than 
yourself.’ 

The  King  was  eager  to  be  told,  and  once  the  tables  were  cleared  he  took  Minuccio  with  him  to  his  chamber,  where 
Minuccio  supplied  him  with  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  he  had  heard.  The  King  was  overjoyed,  sang  the  girl’s  praises, 
and  declared  that  her  fortitude  was  such  as  to  demand  his  compassion.  Minuccio  was  therefore  to  go  to  her  on  his  behalf, 
comfort  her,  and  tell  her  he  would  visit  her  that  evening  without  fail,  a  little  before  vespers. 

Delighted  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  pleasant  tidings,  Minuccio  went  straightway  to  the  girl  with  his  viol,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone  together,  related  all  that  had  happened.  Then  he  sang  her  the  song,  accompanying  himself  on  his  viol. 

The  girl  was  so  happy  and  contented  by  all  this  that  she  at  once  began  to  show  marked  signs  of  improvement,  without 
anyone  in  the  house  knowing  or  suspecting  the  reason.  And  she  began  to  count  the  hours  until  vespers,  when  she  was  to 
see  her  lord  and  master. 

Being  of  a  kindly  and  generous  disposition,  the  King,  having  reflected  at  length  upon  what  he  had  heard  from 
Minuccio,  and  recalling  the  girl  and  her  beauty  very  clearly,  was  stirred  to  even  greater  pity  than  before.  Towards  the 
hour  of  vespers  he  mounted  his  horse,  giving  the  impression  he  was  going  on  a  jaunt,  and  rode  to  the  place  where  the 
house  of  the  apothecary  stood.  This  latter  had  a  very  fine  garden,  and  the  King,  having  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  ask 
for  the  gates  to  be  opened,  rode  into  the  garden  and  dismounted.  And  after  conversing  with  Bernardo  for  a  while,  he 
inquired  about  his  daughter,  asking  him  whether  he  had  yet  bestowed  her  in  marriage,  to  which  Bernardo  replied: 

‘My  lord,  she  is  not  yet  married.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  been  very  ill,  and  she  still  is,  though  she  has  taken  a 
miraculous  turn  for  the  better  this  very  afternoon.’ 

The  King  was  quick  to  realize  what  this  improvement  signified,  and  said: 

‘In  good  truth,  the  world  would  be  the  poorer  for  the  untimely  loss  of  so  lovely  an  object.  Let  us  go  and  call  upon  her.’ 

A  little  while  later,  attended  by  Bernardo  and  only  two  companions,  he  made  his  way  to  the  girl’s  room,  which  he  no 
sooner  entered  than  he  walked  straight  up  to  the  bed.  The  girl  was  sitting  up  a  little  in  eager  anticipation  of  his  coming, 
and  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying: 

‘What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  my  lady?  You  are  young,  you  should  be  bringing  solace  to  others,  instead  of  which  you 
take  to  your  sick-bed.  We  would  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  cheer  up,  for  our  sake,  so  that  you  may  quickly  recover.’ 

On  feeling  herself  being  touched  by  the  hands  of  the  person  she  loved  above  all  else,  the  girl,  albeit  a  little 
embarrassed,  was  filled  with  so  much  pleasure  that  she  might  have  been  in  Paradise  itself;  and  haltingly  she  replied: 

‘My  lord,  it  was  only  because  I  was  trying  to  support  a  burden  that  was  far  too  heavy  for  my  feeble  powers  that  I 
succumbed  to  this  malady.  But  with  your  kind  assistance,  you  shall  soon  see  me  rid  of  it.’ 


Only  the  King  was  able  to  grasp  the  covert  meaning  of  Lisa’s  words.  She  rose  still  higher  in  his  esteem,  and  several 
times  over  he  inwardly  swore  at  Fortune  for  making  her  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  as  Bernardo.  But  after  he  had  spent 
some  time  in  her  company,  and  consoled  her  even  further,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  King’s  considerate  gesture  was  widely  commended,  being  looked  upon  as  a  signal  honour  for  the  apothecary  and 
his  daughter.  Nor  was  any  woman  ever  more  contented  with  her  lover  than  was  Lisa  with  the  visit  of  the  King;  and  within 
a  few  days,  aided  by  the  renewal  of  her  hopes,  she  recovered  her  health  and  seemed  more  lovely  than  ever. 

But  now  that  she  was  well  again,  the  King,  having  consulted  with  the  Queen6  as  to  how  he  should  reward  so  great  a 
love,  took  horse  one  morning  with  a  number  of  his  lords,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  the  apothecary.  Entering  the  garden, 
he  sent  for  Bernardo  and  his  daughter,  and  meanwhile  the  Queen  also  arrived  there  with  many  fine  ladies,  who  received 
the  girl  in  their  midst  with  great  rejoicing,  marvellous  to  behold. 

At  length  the  King,  with  the  Queen  at  his  side,  summoned  the  girl  and  said  to  her: 

‘Worthy  young  lady,  through  your  great  love  for  us  you  have  won  for  yourself  a  great  honour,  which  for  our  sake  we 
trust  you  will  accept.  The  honour  is  this,  that  since  you  are  as  yet  unmarried,  we  desire  you  to  take  as  your  husband  the 
person  we  shall  nominate,  it  being  none  the  less  our  intention  always  to  style  ourselves  your  loyal  knight,  and  of  all  your 
love  we  require  no  more  than  a  single  kiss.’ 

The  girl  was  so  embarrassed  that  the  whole  of  her  face  turned  crimson,  and  in  a  low  voice,  making  the  King’s  pleasure 
her  own,  she  replied: 

‘My  lord,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it  were  known  that  I  was  in  love  with  you,  most  people  would  consider  me  to  be  mad, 
for  they  would  think  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses  and  was  unaware  of  the  distinction  between  your  rank  and  mine.  But 
God  alone  can  see  inside  the  hearts  of  mortals,  and  He  knows  that  ever  since  I  first  became  attracted  to  you,  I  have 
known  full  well  that  you  are  a  king,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Bernardo  the  apothecary,  and  that  it  ill  becomes  me  to 
direct  the  ardour  of  my  affections  towards  so  lofty  a  goal.  But  as  you  know  far  better  than  I,  when  people  fall  in  love  they 
are  guided,  not  by  reason,  but  by  their  natural  inclinations  and  desires.  These  I  repeatedly  opposed  with  all  my  strength 
until,  no  longer  able  to  resist,  I  loved  you  then  as  I  love  you  now  and  as  I  shall  love  you  forever.  And  because  I  was 
always  prepared,  from  the  moment  I  fell  in  love  with  you,  to  make  my  wishes  accord  with  your  own,  not  only  shall  I  be 
willing  to  accept  and  treasure  the  husband  you  choose  to  bestow  upon  me,  who  will  bring  me  dignity  and  honour,  but  if 
you  were  to  order  me  to  walk  through  fire,  and  I  thought  it  would  please  you,  I  should  do  it  gladly.  As  for  my  having  a 
king  as  my  loyal  knight,  you  know  how  well  it  would  suit  a  person  of  my  condition,  and  hence  I  will  say  no  more  on  the 
subject;  nor  will  I  concede  the  single  kiss  that  you  require  of  my  love,  without  the  permission  of  my  lady  the  Queen.  For 
the  great  kindness,  however,  which  you  and  the  Queen  have  displayed  towards  me,  may  God  give  you  thanks  and  reward 
you  on  my  behalf,  since  I  myself  could  never  repay  you.’ 

She  said  no  more,  but  the  answer  she  had  given  was  greatly  pleasing  to  the  Queen,  who  was  now  persuaded  that  the 
girl  was  as  wise  as  the  King  had  affirmed.  The  King  then  summoned  Lisa’s  parents,  and  on  learning  that  they  approved  of 
what  he  was  proposing,  he  sent  for  a  certain  young  man  called  Perdicone,7  who  was  gently  bred  but  poor,  and  placing 
some  rings  in  his  hand,  induced  him  to  marry  the  girl  without  any  show  of  reluctance. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  apart  from  the  many  precious  jewels  that  he  and  the  Queen  presented  to  Lisa,  the  King  forthwith 
appointed  him  lord  of  Cefalu  and  Caltabellotta,8  two  excellent  and  very  lucrative  estates,  saying: 

‘These  we  grant  you  by  way  of  dowry  for  your  wife;  and  as  for  our  intentions  with  regard  to  yourself,  of  these  you  will 
learn  in  due  course.’ 

Then,  turning  to  the  girl,  he  said: 

‘Now  we  desire  to  take  the  fruit  of  your  love  which  is  our  due.’  And  holding  her  head  between  his  hands,  he  kissed  her 
on  the  brow. 

Perdicone,  along  with  Lisa’s  father  and  mother,  and  Lisa  herself,  well  content  with  what  had  happened,  celebrated  the 


wedding  in  truly  magnificent  style,  and  their  marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

As  a  good  many  people  affirm,  the  King  was  most  scrupulous  to  observe  his  compact  with  the  girl,  for  he  always  styled 
himself  her  loyal  knight  for  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  never  entered  the  lists  without  displaying  the  favour  she  had  sent 
him. 

By  deeds  such  as  these,  then,  does  a  sovereign  conquer  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  furnish  occasions  to  others  for 
similar  deeds,  and  acquire  eternal  renown.  But  among  the  rulers  of  today,  there  are  few  if  any  who  train  the  bowstrings 
of  their  minds  upon  any  such  objective,  most  of  them  having  been  changed  into  pitiless  tyrants. 


EIGHTH  STORY 


Sophronia,  thinking  she  has  married  Gisippus,  has  really  married  Titus  Quintus  Fulvius,  with  whom  she  goes  off  to  Rome,  where 
Gisippus  turns  up  in  abject  poverty.  Believing  that  Titus  has  snubbed  him,  he  confesses  to  a  murder  so  that  he  will  be  put  to  death. 
But  Titus  recognizes  him,  and  claims  that  he  himself  has  done  the  murder,  in  order  to  secure  Gisippus’  release.  On  perceiving  this, 
the  real  murderer  gives  himself  up,  whereupon  all  three  are  released  by  Octavianus.  Titus  then  bestows  his  sister  upon  Gisippus  in 
marriage,  and  shares  with  him  all  he  possesses. 

Pampinea  having  finished  her  tale,  King  Peter  was  extolled  by  all  the  ladies,  but  more  especially  by  the  one  who  was  a 
Ghibelline;  then  Filomena  began,  at  the  king’s  command,  as  follows: 

Magnificent  ladies,  which  of  us  is  not  aware  that  kings,  if  they  be  so  inclined,  can  do  all  sorts  of  wondrous  things,  and 
that  they  above  all  others  are  called  upon  to  display  munificence?  Those  people  do  well,  then,  who  possess  ample  means 
and  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them;  but  we  ought  neither  to  marvel  thereat,  nor  laud  them  to  the  skies,  as  we  should  the 
person  who  is  equally  munificent  but  of  whom,  his  means  being  slender,  less  is  expected.  So  that  if  you  are  impressed  by 
the  actions  of  kings,  and  expend  so  many  words  in  extolling  them,  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  when  similar  actions 
to  these,  or  nobler  ones,  are  performed  by  people  like  ourselves,  your  delight  will  be  all  the  greater,  your  praises  all  the 
more  fulsome.  And  hence  I  am  minded  to  tell  you  a  story  about  two  private  citizens,  who  were  friends,  and  about  the 
laudable  generosity  that  each  of  them  displayed  towards  the  other. 

Now,  at  the  time  when  Octavianus  Caesar,1  before  he  was  called  Augustus,  was  ruling  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  office 
known  as  the  triumvirate,  there  lived  in  Rome  a  gentleman  called  Publius  Quintus  Fulvius,2  who  had  a  son  called  Titus 
Quintus  Fulvius.  This  latter  was  exceptionally  clever,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  study  philosophy  in  Athens,3  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  commend  him  to  a  nobleman  of  that  city  called  Chremes,4  who  was  a  very  old  friend  of  his.  Chremes  lodged 
him  under  his  own  roof  with  a  son  of  his  called  Gisippus,  and  Titus  and  Gisippus  were  both  sent  by  Chremes  to  study 
under  the  guidance  of  a  philosopher  named  Aristippus.5 

Being  regularly  in  one  another’s  company,  the  two  young  men  discovered  that  they  shared  many  interests  in  common, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  a  powerful  sense  of  mutual  friendship  and  brotherliness,  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  when  they  were  together  that  either  Titus  or  Gisippus  could  feel  happy  and  relaxed.  Having  once 
embarked  upon  their  studies,  since  both  were  endowed  with  equally  high  intelligence,  they  scaled  the  glorious  heights  of 
philosophy  side  by  side,  amid  a  hail  of  marvellous  tributes.  And  in  this  way  of  life,  to  the  enormous  delight  of  Chremes, 
who  treated  both  alike  as  his  sons,  they  continued  for  three  whole  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  came  about  that  Chremes, 
already  an  old  man,  passed  from  this  world  as  all  things  eventually  must.  Nor  were  the  friends  and  kinsfolk  of  Chremes 
able  to  decide  which  of  the  two  deserved  greater  compassion  in  this  sudden  loss,  for  he  had  been  a  father  to  them  both, 
and  both  were  equally  broken-hearted. 

A  few  months  later,  Gisippus  was  confronted  by  a  deputation  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  along  with  Titus 
persuaded  him  to  take  a  wife,  and  they  found  him  an  incredibly  lovely  Athenian  girl  of  impeccably  noble  breeding,  some 
fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  name  was  Sophronia. 

One  day,  a  little  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  nuptials,  Gisippus  asked  Titus,  since  he  had  not  yet  set  eyes  upon 
the  girl,  to  come  with  him  to  see  her.  So  they  went  to  her  house,  and  with  the  girl  sitting  between  the  two  of  them,  Titus 
began  to  scrutinize  her  very  closely,  as  though  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  his  friend’s  future  wife.  But  such  was 
the  boundless  pleasure  he  experienced  in  surveying  each  part  of  her  body  that  he  was  lost  in  silent  admiration,  and, 
though  he  showed  no  sign  of  what  he  was  feeling,  he  burned  with  a  passion  more  ardent  than  any  ever  kindled  by  a 
woman  in  her  lover’s  breast.  However,  after  spending  some  little  time  with  her,  they  took  their  leave  and  returned  home. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  Titus  retired  to  his  room  alone  and  began  to  meditate  upon  the  young  woman’s  charms;  and 
the  longer  he  brooded  upon  her,  the  fiercer  his  ardour  became.  Perceiving  the  state  he  was  in,  he  cast  many  a  passionate 
sigh  and  began  to  commune  with  himself,  saying:  ‘Ah,  Titus,  what  a  beggarly  way  to  behave!  Where,  upon  whom,  do  you 


set  your  hopes,  your  heart  and  your  love?  Don’t  you  realize  that  the  hospitality  you  have  received  from  Chremes  and  his 
family,  and  the  perfect  friendship  that  unites  you  to  Gisippus,  her  future  husband,  require  that  you  should  treat  this  girl 
with  all  the  reverence  owing  to  a  sister?  Will  you  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  delusions  of  love,  the  specious 
visions  of  desire?  Open  your  eyes,  you  fool,  and  come  to  your  senses.  Make  way  for  reason,  bridle  your  lascivious  desires, 
curb  your  unwholesome  longings,  and  direct  your  thoughts  elsewhere.  Fight  against  your  lust  from  the  outset,  and 
conquer  yourself  while  you  still  have  time.  It  is  wrong  for  you  to  want  this  thing,  it  is  dishonest;  and  even  if  you  were 
certain  (which  you  are  not)  of  achieving  your  object,  you  would  only  have  to  think  where  the  duty  of  a  true  friend  lies,  as 
you  are  bound  to  do  in  any  case,  to  dismiss  the  idea  from  your  mind.  What  will  you  do,  then,  Titus?  If  you  want  to  do 
what  is  proper,  abandon  this  unseemly  love.’ 

But  then  he  remembered  Sophronia’s  beauty,  and  took  the  opposite  viewpoint,  rejecting  all  his  previous  arguments. 
And  he  said  to  himself:  ‘The  laws  of  Love  are  more  powerful  than  any  others;  they  even  supplant  divine  laws,  let  alone 
those  of  friendship.  How  often  in  the  past  have  fathers  loved  their  daughters,  brothers  their  sisters,  or  mothers  their 
stepsons?  These  are  far  more  reprehensible  than  the  man  who  loves  the  wife  of  his  friend,  for  he  is  only  doing  what  a 
thousand  others  have  done  before  him.  Besides,  I  am  young,  and  youth  is  entirely  subject  to  the  power  of  Love.  So  that 
wherever  Love  decides  to  lead  me,  I  am  bound  to  follow.  Honesty  is  all  very  well  for  older  people,  but  I  can  only  act  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Love.  The  girl  is  so  beautiful  that  no  one  could  fail  to  love  her;  so  that  if  I,  who  am  young, 
fall  in  love  with  her,  who  can  justly  reproach  me?  It  is  not  because  she  belongs  to  Gisippus  that  I  love  her,  but  purely  for 
her  own  sake,  and  I  should  love  her  no  matter  to  whom  she  belonged.  Here  Fortune  is  at  fault  for  having  conceded  her  to 
my  friend  Gisippus  rather  than  to  some  other  man.  But  if  anyone  has  to  love  her  (as  she  must  be  loved,  and  deservedly  so, 
on  account  of  her  beauty),  then  Gisippus  should  be  all  the  more  pleased  to  discover  that  she  is  loved  by  me  and  not  by 
another.’ 

But  then,  reproaching  himself  for  being  so  foolish,  he  returned  to  the  contrary  viewpoint,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  the  ensuing  night  he  veered  perpetually  back  and  forth  between  the  two  sets  of  arguments.  And  after  spending 
several  days  and  nights,  gradually  wearing  himself  to  a  thread  over  it,  and  going  without  food  or  sleep,  he  was  driven  to 
take  to  his  bed  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 

Great  was  the  distress  of  Gisippus  when,  after  observing  Titus  lost  in  deep  thought  for  days  on  end,  he  now  discovered 
that  his  friend  was  ill.  Never  leaving  his  side,  he  attempted  to  comfort  him  using  all  the  skill  and  loving  care  in  his  power, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  earnestly  entreated  him  to  disclose  the  reason  for  his  sickness  and  melancholy.  Titus  offered 
him  a  series  of  spurious  explanations,  none  of  which  satisfied  Gisippus,  so  that  in  the  end,  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  that  Gisippus  was  continuing  to  apply  upon  him,  he  burst  into  tears.  And  heaving  many  a  sigh,  he  answered  him 
as  follows: 

‘If  only  the  gods  had  so  willed  it,  Gisippus,  I  would  much  rather  have  died  than  continued  to  live,  when  I  think  how 
Fortune  has  driven  me  to  the  point  where  my  virtue  had  to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  where,  to  my  very  great  shame,  you 
have  found  it  wanting.  But  I  confidently  expect  to  receive,  before  long,  my  just  reward  in  the  form  of  my  death,  and  this 
will  be  dearer  to  me  than  to  go  on  living  with  the  memory  of  my  baseness,  which,  since  there  is  nothing  I  either  could  or 
should  conceal  from  you,  I  shall  tell  you  about,  though  I  burn  with  shame  to  speak  of  it.’ 

And  so,  starting  from  the  beginning,  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  melancholy,  describing  the  conflict  that  had  raged 
between  his  contrasting  thoughts,  which  of  them  had  won  the  day,  and  how  he  was  wasting  away  for  love  of  Sophronia. 
Moreover  he  declared  that  since  he  knew  his  attitude  to  be  wholly  improper,  he  had  resolved  that  he  would  die  by  way  of 
penance,  and  believed  he  would  shortly  achieve  this  desirable  aim. 

On  hearing  what  Titus  had  said,  and  observing  how  bitterly  he  wept,  Gisippus  was  at  first  somewhat  taken  aback,  for 
although  his  own  passionate  feelings  towards  the  beautiful  Sophronia  were  more  restrained,  he  too  was  fascinated  by  her 
charms.  But  he  instantly  decided  that  his  friend’s  life  meant  more  to  him  than  Sophronia,  and  being  moved  to  tears  by  the 
tears  of  his  comrade,  he  replied,  sobbing  continuously: 


‘If,  Titus,  you  were  less  in  need  of  reassurance,  I  should  take  you  severely  to  task,  seeing  that  you  have  abused  our 
friendship  by  not  telling  me  earlier  of  this  overwhelming  passion.  Even  if  you  felt  that  your  thoughts  were  improper,  that 
was  no  reason  for  concealing  them  from  your  friend,  any  more  than  if  they  were  proper:  for  just  as  a  true  friend  takes  a 
delight  in  sharing  his  friend’s  proper  thoughts,  so  he  will  attempt  to  wean  him  away  from  those  that  are  improper.  But 
enough  of  that  for  the  present:  let  us  turn  to  the  question  that  I  take  to  be  the  more  urgent.  The  fact  that  you  have  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  Sophronia,  my  promised  bride,  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least;  indeed  I  should  be  most  surprised 
if  you  hadn’t,  considering  her  beauty  and  your  own  loftiness  of  spirit,  which  renders  you  all  the  more  susceptible  to 
passionate  feelings,  the  greater  the  excellence  of  the  object  that  arouses  your  liking.  And  inasmuch  as  you  do  right  to  love 
Sophronia,  at  the  same  time  you  do  wrong  to  complain  about  Fortune  (though  you  make  no  mention  of  this)  for 
conceding  her  to  me,  as  though  you  felt  that  there  would  be  nothing  improper  about  loving  her  if  she  belonged  to 
another.  But  if  you  are  still  as  wise  as  you  always  were,  you  should  be  counting  your  lucky  stars  that  she  was  given  to  me 
and  not  to  anyone  else.  For  had  she  belonged  to  another,  no  matter  how  proper  your  love  may  have  been,  he  would  have 
preferred  to  keep  her  to  himself  rather  than  allow  you  to  love  her,  whereas  in  my  case,  if  you  consider  me  your  friend,  as 
I  am,  you  must  hope  for  a  kindlier  fate.  And  the  reason  is  this,  that  ever  since  our  friendship  began,  I  cannot  recall 
possessing  anything  that  was  not  as  much  yours  as  it  was  mine. 

‘Just  as  I  have  shared  my  other  possessions  with  you,  so  I  would  share  Sophronia,  if  I  were  already  married  to  her  and 
no  other  solution  were  possible;  but  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  I  am  able  to  ensure  that  she  is  yours  alone,  and  that 
is  what  I  intend  to  do.  For  I  should  be  a  poor  sort  of  friend  if  I  were  unable  to  convert  you  to  my  own  way  of  thinking 
when  the  thing  can  be  so  decorously  arranged.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Sophronia  is  my  promised  bride,  that  I  love  her  a 
great  deal,  and  that  I  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to  our  marriage;  but  because  your  love  for  her  is  greater,  and  because 
you  desire  more  fervently  than  I  to  possess  so  precious  an  object,  you  may  rest  assured  that  she  shall  enter  the  bridal 
chamber,  not  as  my  wife,  but  as  yours.  Fret  no  more  then,  cast  aside  your  gloom,  retrieve  your  health,  your  spirits  and 
your  gaiety;  and  from  this  time  forth,  look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  reward  of  your  love  -  a  love  far  worthier  than  mine 
ever  was.’ 

To  hear  Gisippus  speak  in  these  terms,  Titus  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  delighted  and  ashamed:  delighted  on 
account  of  the  tempting  picture  Gisippus  had  drawn,  and  ashamed  because  common  sense  argued  that  the  greater  the 
generosity  of  his  friend,  the  more  unseemly  did  it  appear  for  him  to  profit  from  it.  And  so,  with  tears  still  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  he  replied  with  an  effort  as  follows: 

‘Gisippus,  your  true  and  generous  friendship  shows  me  very  clearly  where  my  duty  lies.  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever 
accept  from  you  as  mine  the  wife  that  He  has  given  you  as  a  mark  of  your  superior  worth.  Had  He  judged  that  she  ought 
to  be  mine,  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  can  deny  that  He  would  never  have  given  her  to  you.  Be  content,  therefore,  that 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  He  has  chosen  you  as  the  recipient  of  His  largesse,  and  leave  me  to  waste  away  in  the  tears  of  woe 
He  has  allotted  to  one  who  is  unworthy  of  such  bounty;  for  either  I  shall  conquer  my  grief,  in  which  case  you  will  be 
happy,  or  it  will  conquer  me  and  I  shall  be  released  from  my  suffering.’ 

To  which  Gisippus  replied: 

‘If,  Titus,  our  friendship  is  such  as  to  enable  me  to  force  your  acquiescence  in  any  single  one  of  my  decisions,  or  if  it 
can  induce  you  to  consent  of  your  own  accord,  now  is  the  time  when  I  intend  to  exploit  it  to  the  full;  and  if  you  are 
determined  to  reject  my  entreaties,  I  shall  use  whatever  compulsion  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  a  friend,  and  to 
make  Sophronia  yours.  I  know  the  havoc  that  the  powers  of  Love  can  inflict,  I  know  they  have  led,  not  one,  but  countless 
lovers  to  an  unhappy  death;  and  I  can  see  that  they  have  taken  so  tight  a  hold  upon  you  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  of  your  turning  back,  or  of  conquering  your  tears.  If  you  were  to  go  on  like  this  you  would  perish,  in  which 
event  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  should  speedily  follow  you.  So  even  if  I  had  no  other  cause  for  loving  you,  your  life  is 
precious  to  me  because  my  own  life  depends  upon  it.  Sophronia  shall  be  yours,  then,  for  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  find 
another  that  you  like  nearly  so  much,  whereas  I  can  easily  divert  my  love  to  some  other  woman,  and  then  we  shall  both 


be  satisfied.  I  should  not  perhaps  be  so  generous,  if  wives  were  so  scarce  and  difficult  to  find  as  friends,  but  since  I  can 
find  another  wife,  but  not  another  friend,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  I  prefer,  rather  than  to  lose  you,  not  to  lose  her 
exactly,  but  as  it  were  to  transfer  her.  For  I  shan’t  lose  her  by  giving  her  to  you,  but  simply  hand  her  over  to  my  second 
self,  at  the  same  time  changing  her  lot  for  the  better.  So  if  my  entreaties  mean  anything  to  you,  I  entreat  you  here  and 
now  to  cast  aside  your  sorrows  and  bring  solace  to  us  both.  Take  heart,  and  prepare  to  enjoy  the  bliss  for  which  your 
ardent  love  is  yearning.’ 

Titus  was  reluctant  to  consent  to  the  idea  that  Sophronia  should  become  his  wife,  and  hence  refused  at  first  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it;  but  being  prodded  by  his  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  propelled  by  his  friend’s  insistence  on  the 
other,  he  eventually  faltered  and  said: 

‘See  here,  Gisippus,  I  cannot  tell  which  of  us  would  remain  the  more  contented  if  I  were  to  do  the  thing  you  implore 
me  to  do,  seeing  that  you  claim  it  would  give  you  so  much  pleasure.  But  as  your  liberality  is  such  as  to  disarm  my  natural 
shame,  I  shall  do  it.  Of  this  you  may  be  certain,  however,  that  I  do  it  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  not  only  giving  me 
the  woman  I  love,  but  also  saving  my  life.  Thus  does  your  compassion  for  my  plight  exceed  my  own,  and  I  pray  that  the 
gods  may  grant  me  the  means  whereby  I  may  yet  make  you  honourable  amends  and  show  you  how  deeply  I  prize  the 
blessing  you  have  conferred  upon  me.’ 

When  Titus  had  finished  speaking,  Gisippus  said: 

‘If  we  want  our  plans  to  succeed,  Titus,  this  is  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do.  As  you  know,  it  was  only  after  long 
discussions  between  Sophronia’s  kinsfolk  and  my  own  that  she  became  my  promised  bride,  and  hence,  if  I  were  suddenly 
to  announce  that  I  no  longer  wish  to  marry  her,  there  would  be  an  awful  scandal  and  I  would  cause  distress  to  both  our 
families.  This  would  not  worry  me  in  the  least,  if  I  could  see  her  being  married  to  you  as  a  result.  But  if  I  were  to  leave 
her  in  the  lurch  like  this,  I  fear  that  her  kinsfolk  would  promptly  marry  her  off  to  some  other  fellow,  and  not  necessarily 
to  you,  in  which  case  you  will  have  lost  Sophronia  and  I  shall  have  gained  nothing.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  in 
agreement  I  should  carry  on  with  what  I  have  begun,  fetch  her  back  here  as  my  wife,  and  celebrate  the  nuptials,  after 
which  you  and  Sophronia,  by  whatever  secret  means  we  shall  devise,  will  sleep  together  as  man  and  wife.  Later  on,  when 
the  time  and  the  place  are  appropriate,  we  shall  disclose  how  matters  stand;  if  they  like  the  idea,  all  well  and  good;  but  if 
they  don’t,  they’ll  have  to  lump  it,  because  by  that  time  the  deed  will  be  done  and  there’ll  be  no  way  of  setting  things  in 
reverse.’ 

Titus  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  so  Gisippus  went  ahead  and  welcomed  Sophronia  to  his  house  as  his  bride,  by  which 
time  Titus  was  strong  and  well  again.  A  great  feast  was  held,  and  when  night  had  descended,  the  waiting  maids  left  the 
new  bride  in  her  husband’s  bed  and  departed. 

Now  the  rooms  of  Titus  and  Gisippus  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  possible  to  pass  freely  from  the  one  to  the  other;  so  on 
entering  his  room,  Gisippus  extinguished  all  the  lights,  betook  himself  quietly  to  Titus,  and  bade  him  go  sleep  with  his 
lady. 

Titus  was  overcome  with  embarrassment,  began  to  have  second  thoughts,  and  refused  to  go.  But  Gisippus,  after 
remonstrating  with  him  at  length,  sent  him  all  the  same,  being  no  less  prepared  to  do  Titus’  pleasure  than  he  had 
claimed. 

Having  eased  himself  into  the  bed,  Titus  took  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  asked  her  in  a  voice  no  louder  than  a  whisper 
whether  she  wanted  to  be  his  wife,  as  though  playing  some  sort  of  game  with  her.  The  girl  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
thinking  he  was  Gisippus,  whereupon  he  placed  a  fine  and  precious  ring  on  her  finger,  saying: 

‘And  I  want  to  be  your  husband.’ 

The  marriage  was  then  consummated,  and  thereafter  Titus  long  continued  to  disport  himself  amorously  with  her, 
neither  Sophronia  nor  anyone  else  ever  suspecting  that  the  person  with  whom  she  shared  her  bed  was  not  Gisippus. 

This,  then,  was  where  the  marriage  of  Sophronia  and  Titus  stood,  when  Titus  was  informed  by  letter  that  Publius,  his 


father,  had  departed  this  life,  and  that  hence  he  should  return  to  Rome  at  once  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  So  after  consulting 
with  Gisippus,  he  decided  to  leave  Athens  and  take  Sophronia  with  him,  which  he  was  neither  prepared  nor  easily  able  to 
do  without  explaining  everything  to  Sophronia. 

So  one  day,  they  called  her  into  the  room  and  took  her  fully  into  their  confidence,  nor  could  she  doubt  that  their  story 
was  true  because  of  numerous  things  that  had  passed  between  Titus  and  herself.  And  having  cast  a  withering  look,  first  at 
one,  then  at  the  other,  she  burst  into  floods  of  tears,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  trick  Gisippus  had  played  on  her.  But 
before  anyone  else  in  the  house  came  to  hear  of  it,  she  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  her  father,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  her 
mother,  she  recounted  the  way  in  which  she  and  they  had  been  hoodwinked  by  Gisippus,  pointing  out  that  she  was 
married,  not  to  Gisippus  as  they  supposed,  but  to  Titus. 

Sophronia’s  father,  who  took  a  very  grave  view  of  the  matter,  complained  loud  and  long  to  his  kinsfolk,  as  well  as  to 
the  kinsfolk  of  Gisippus,  and  there  was  a  huge  palaver,  followed  in  turn  by  a  great  deal  of  gossip.  Gisippus  incurred  the 
hatred  of  both  Sophronia’s  kinsfolk  and  his  own,  and  everyone  declared  that  he  deserved  to  be  not  only  censured  but 
punished  most  severely.  But  he  maintained  that  he  had  acted  honourably  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  the  gratitude  of 
Sophronia’s  kinsfolk,  inasmuch  as  he  had  married  her  to  someone  better  than  himself. 

For  his  part,  Titus  heard  all  that  was  going  on,  and  patiently  bore  the  suffering  it  caused  him.  But  eventually,  knowing 
the  Greeks  had  a  habit  of  raising  an  enormous  clamour  and  intensifying  their  threats  until  such  time  as  they  found 
someone  to  answer  them  back,  when  they  would  suddenly  become  not  only  humble  but  positively  servile,  he  decided  that 
their  prattle  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  rejoinder.  His  Roman  heart  being  wedded  to  the  guile  of  an 
Athenian,  he  skilfully  persuaded  the  kinsfolk  of  Gisippus  and  Sophronia  to  forgather  in  a  temple,  to  which  he  came, 
accompanied  only  by  Gisippus.  And  he  addressed  the  people  waiting  there  as  follows: 

‘In  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers,  all  human  actions  conform  to  the  will  and  decree  of  the  immortal  gods,  and 
hence  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  whatever  we  mortals  do  here  on  earth,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  is  inevitable 
and  preordained;  whereas  certain  others  apply  this  principle  of  necessity  only  to  what  is  already  past  and  done  with. 

Now,  if  we  examine  these  opinions  with  a  modicum  of  care,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  the  person  who  criticizes  that 
which  cannot  be  changed  is  behaving  exactly  as  though  he  wishes  to  prove  himself  wiser  than  the  gods,  who,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  control  and  govern  us,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  us,  by  a  process  of  eternal  and  infallible 
logic.  Thus  you  may  very  readily  perceive  the  senseless  and  bestial  arrogance  of  those  who  criticize  their  inscrutable 
ways,  just  as  you  will  appreciate  with  what  strong  and  substantial  chains  those  people  deserve  to  be  bound,  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  such  excess  of  daring.  Among  these  latter,  you  yourselves  are  all,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
numbered,  unless  I  have  been  misinformed  as  to  what  you  have  been  saying,  and  are  still  saying,  about  Sophronia’s 
having  become  my  wife  after  you  had  given  her  to  Gisippus;  for  you  overlook  the  fact  that  she  was  destined,  ab  aetemo  so 
to  speak,  not  for  Gisippus  but  for  me,  as  we  now  know  from  the  sequel.  Since  however  it  appears  that  the  secret  insight 
and  inscrutable  purpose  of  the  gods  are  a  subject  too  abstruse  and  difficult  for  many  people  to  follow,  I  shall  assume  that 
the  gods  play  no  part  whatever  in  our  affairs,  and  confine  myself  to  the  logic  of  mortals,  in  appealing  to  which  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  two  things  that  are  wholly  at  odds  with  my  nature:  for  in  the  first  place  I  must  praise  myself  a  little,  and  in 
the  second  I  must  disparage  or  humiliate  another.  But  since  I  have  no  intention  of  departing  from  the  truth  in  either  case, 
and  since  this  is  what  the  present  occasion  demands,  I  shall  none  the  less  proceed. 

‘Prompted  more  by  anger  than  by  reason,  you  complain  about  Gisippus,  whom  you  abuse,  attack  and  condemn  with 
these  perpetual  murmurs  or  rather  outcries  of  yours,  simply  because  he  arranged  to  give  to  me  the  wife  whom  you  had 
arranged  to  give  to  him.  But  in  my  opinion  he  deserves  the  highest  praise,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  he  acted  in  the 
manner  of  a  true  friend,  and  secondly  because  his  wisdom  in  so  doing  was  superior  to  your  own.  Now,  I  have  no  intention 
of  explaining  to  you,  here  and  now,  that  which  the  sacred  laws  of  friendship  require  that  a  man  should  do  for  his  friend, 
being  content  simply  to  have  reminded  you  that  the  ties  of  friendship  may  be  much  more  binding  than  those  of  blood  or 
kinship.  For  our  friends  are  of  our  own  choosing,  whereas  our  kinsfolk  are  those  that  Fortune  has  allotted  to  us.  So  if  my 


life  was  more  precious  to  Gisippus  than  your  goodwill,  none  of  you  should  marvel  thereat,  since  I  am  his  friend,  or  regard 
myself  as  such. 

‘But  let  us  turn  to  the  second  reason,  which,  if  I  am  to  prove  that  he  was  wiser  than  you  are,  I  shall  have  to  expound 
to  you  at  greater  length;  for  you  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  providence  of  the  gods,  and  to  know  far  less  about  the 
consequences  of  friendship.  I  say,  then,  that  it  was  your  judgement,  your  counsel,  and  your  resolve  that  Sophronia  should 
be  given  to  Gisippus,  a  young  man  and  a  philosopher;  and  Gisippus  gave  her  to  a  young  man  and  a  philosopher.  You 
wanted  her  to  go  to  an  Athenian,  and  Gisippus  gave  her  to  a  Roman.  You  gave  her  to  a  noble  youth,  Gisippus  to  a  nobler; 
you  to  a  rich  young  man,  Gisippus  to  a  richer;  you  to  a  youth  who  loved  her  not,  and  scarcely  even  knew  her,  Gisippus  to 
a  youth  who  loved  her  above  all  other  blessings,  including  life  itself. 

‘But  in  order  to  see  whether  what  I  say  is  true,  and  whether  Gisippus  is  worthier  of  greater  commendation  than 
yourselves,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  point  by  point.  That  I  am  a  young  man  and  a  philosopher,  like  Gisippus,  my 
countenance  and  my  condition  will  readily  attest,  without  pursuing  the  matter  any  further.  We  are  both  of  the  same  age, 
and  we  have  always  kept  abreast  of  one  another  in  our  studies.  It  is  true  that  he  is  an  Athenian,  and  I  am  a  Roman.  But 
should  there  be  any  dispute  upon  the  rival  merits  of  our  cities,  I  would  remind  you  that  my  own  city  is  free,  whilst  his 
pays  tribute;  I  would  remind  you  that  my  city  rules  the  entire  world,  whilst  his  is  one  of  her  vassals;  and  I  would  remind 
you  that  whereas  my  city  is  renowned  for  her  soldiers,  her  statesmen,  and  her  men  of  letters,  it  is  only  for  the  last  of 
these  that  Gisippus  can  boast  of  his. 

‘Moreover,  though  you  may  look  upon  me  here  as  a  very  humble  scholar,  I  was  not  born  of  the  dregs  of  the  Roman 
populace.  My  private  house  in  Rome,  and  the  places  of  public  resort,  are  filled  with  ancient  statues  of  my  ancestors,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  annals  of  the  city  abound  with  descriptions  of  the  many  triumphs  celebrated  on  the  Capitol  by  the 
Quintii.  Nor  has  my  family  fallen  into  decay  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  for  on  the  contrary  the  glory  of  our  name  shines 
more  resplendently  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

‘Concerning  my  wealth,  modesty  forbids  that  I  should  speak,  bearing  in  mind  that  poverty  with  honour  has  long  been 
regarded  by  the  noble  citizens  of  Rome  as  a  priceless  legacy.  But  if,  after  the  opinion  of  the  common  herd,  poverty  is  to 
be  condemned  and  riches  commended,  of  these  I  have  abundant  store,  not  out  of  avarice  but  out  of  the  kindness  of 
Fortune.  And  whilst  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  value  which,  quite  rightly,  you  placed  upon  having  Gisippus  as  your  kinsman 
here  in  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  be  less  of  an  asset  to  you  in  Rome,  seeing  that  you  will  discover  me  to  be 
an  excellent  host  to  you  there,  as  well  as  a  valuable,  solicitous  and  powerful  patron,  who  will  be  only  too  ready  to  assist 
you,  whether  in  your  public  or  your  personal  concerns. 

‘Who,  therefore,  having  set  all  prejudice  aside  and  examined  the  matter  dispassionately,  would  rate  your  counsels 
higher  than  those  of  my  friend  Gisippus?  No  one,  to  be  sure.  Thus  Sophronia  is  rightly  wedded  to  Titus  Quintus  Fulvius, 
and  if  anyone  deplores  or  bemoans  the  fact,  he  is  both  misguided  and  misinformed.  Possibly  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  Sophronia  is  complaining,  not  of  being  wedded  to  Titus,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  she  became  his  wife,  secretly,  by 
stealth,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  friend  or  relative.  But  there  is  nothing  miraculous  about  this,  nor  is  it  the 
first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  happened. 

‘I  gladly  leave  aside  those  who  have  married  against  the  wishes  of  their  fathers;  and  those  who  have  eloped  with  their 
lovers,  becoming  their  mistresses  rather  than  their  wives;  and  those  who  have  divulged  their  wedded  state,  not  in  so 
many  words,  but  through  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  thus  leaving  their  fathers  with  no  alternative  but  to  consent.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  Sophronia,  who  on  the  contrary  was  bestowed  upon  Titus  by  Gisippus  in  an  orderly,  discreet,  and 
honourable  manner.  There  are  those  who  will  say  that  Gisippus  had  no  right  to  bestow  her  in  marriage,  but  these  are 
merely  foolish  and  womanly  scruples,  the  product  of  shallow  reasoning.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Fortune  has  used  strange  and  wonderful  ways  to  achieve  her  established  aims.  What  do  I  care  if  a  cobbler,  not  to  mention 
a  philosopher,  manages  some  affair  of  mine  in  his  own  way,  whether  openly  or  furtively,  so  long  as  the  end  result  is  a 
good  one?  If  the  cobbler  has  been  indiscreet,  then  admittedly  I  must  take  good  care  not  to  let  him  meddle  again  in  my 


affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  thank  him  for  the  services  he  has  rendered.  So  that  if  Gisippus  has  married  Sophronia 
well,  to  complain  of  the  man  and  his  methods  is  a  piece  of  gratuitous  folly;  and  if  you  suspect  his  judgement,  thank  him 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  see  that  he  is  never  given  the  chance  to  do  it  again. 

‘Nevertheless  I  must  make  it  clear  that  I  never  sought,  whether  by  native  cunning  or  deliberate  fraud,  to  besmirch  the 
honour  and  the  fame  of  your  family  in  the  person  of  Sophronia.  Although  I  married  her  in  secret,  I  was  no  plunderer, 
intent  on  despoiling  her  of  her  virginity,  nor  did  I  wish  to  possess  her  on  dishonourable  terms,  like  one  who  was  your 
enemy  and  who  spurned  your  kinship.  I  wanted  her  because  I  was  ardently  enamoured  of  her  enchanting  beauty  and 
superior  worth.  Yet  I  knew  that  had  I  sought  your  formal  consent,  which  you  may  feel  I  was  obliged  to  obtain,  it  would 
not  have  been  forthcoming,  since,  loving  her  deeply  as  you  do,  you  would  have  feared  that  I  would  take  her  away  to 
Rome. 

‘Accordingly  I  resorted  to  the  secret  measures  that  can  now  be  openly  revealed,  and  I  forced  Gisippus,  for  my  sake,  to 
fall  in  with  my  plans.  Moreover,  though  I  was  passionately  in  love  with  her,  it  was  not  as  her  lover  that  I  conjoined 
myself  to  Sophronia,  but  as  her  husband.  For  as  she  herself  can  truthfully  bear  witness,  I  kept  my  distance  until  after  I 
had  wedded  her  by  saying  the  necessary  words  and  placing  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  when  I  asked  her  whether  she 
would  have  me  as  her  husband,  she  told  me  that  she  would.  If  she  feels  she  was  deceived,  she  should  not  blame  me,  but 
herself,  for  failing  to  ask  me  who  I  was.  So  the  enormous  crime,  the  terrible  sin,  the  unpardonable  wrong  committed  by 
Gisippus,  my  devoted  friend,  and  by  myself,  her  devoted  admirer,  was  simply  that  Sophronia  was  married  to  Titus 
Quintus  in  secret;  for  this  reason  alone  do  you  tear  him  to  pieces,  bombard  him  with  threats,  and  sharpen  your  knives 
against  him.  What  more  would  you  have  done,  had  he  given  her  to  a  serf,  a  scoundrel,  or  a  slave?  Where  would  you  have 
found  the  fetters,  the  dungeons,  or  the  tortures  equal  to  his  offence? 

‘But  of  this  let  us  say  no  more  for  the  present.  Something  has  now  occurred  which  I  was  not  yet  expecting,  namely, 
that  my  father  has  died  and  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  Rome;  and  because  I  wish  to  take  Sophronia  with  me,  I  have 
revealed  to  you  that  which  otherwise  I  might  have  continued  to  conceal.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  cheerfully  accept  it,  for 
had  I  wished  to  deceive  or  offend  you,  I  could  have  disowned  her  and  left  her  on  your  hands.  But  heaven  forbid  that  the 
heart  of  a  Roman  should  ever  harbour  so  cowardly  a  design. 

‘Sophronia  then  is  mine,  not  only  by  the  consent  of  the  gods  and  the  authority  of  human  law,  but  through  the  good 
sense  of  my  friend  Gisippus  and  the  skilful  manner  of  my  wooing  her.  But  it  seems  that  you  disapprove  of  this,  possibly 
because  you  think  yourselves  wiser  than  the  gods  and  your  fellow  beings,  for  you  obstinately  persist  in  doing  two  things 
that  are  highly  repugnant  to  me.  In  the  first  place  you  hold  on  to  Sophronia  when  you  have  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing 
without  my  consent;  and  secondly  you  treat  Gisippus,  to  whom  you  are  deeply  indebted,  as  your  enemy.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  prove  to  you  still  further  how  foolishly  you  are  behaving,  being  content  for  the  present  to  offer  you  some 
friendly  advice:  to  wit,  that  you  should  forget  about  your  grievances,  set  all  your  anger  aside,  and  see  that  Sophronia  is 
restored  to  me,  so  that  I  may  depart  from  Athens  in  peace,  as  your  kinsman,  and  live  henceforth  as  one  of  yourselves.  For 
of  this  you  may  be  certain,  that  whether  or  not  you  like  what  has  been  done,  if  you  fail  to  heed  my  advice  I  shall  take 
Gisippus  with  me,  and  once  I  return  to  Rome,  I  shall  make  quite  sure  that  she  who  is  rightfully  mine  is  restored  to  me, 
however  much  you  may  object.  And  you  shall  learn  from  experience  what  havoc  can  be  wrought  by  the  wrath  of  a 
Roman,  once  you  have  made  him  your  lifelong  enemy.’ 

Having  said  what  he  had  to  say,  Titus,  his  features  contorted  with  anger,  rose  to  his  feet;  and  taking  Gisippus  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  out  of  the  temple,  tossing  his  head  from  side  to  side  and  looking  daggers  at  all  the  people  present,  as  if 
to  show  how  little  he  was  daunted  by  their  numbers. 

The  people  he  had  left  behind  in  the  temple,  in  part  persuaded  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  in  part  alarmed  by  his 
concluding  words,  decided  of  one  accord  that  since  Gisippus  had  turned  them  down,  it  was  better  to  have  Titus  as  their 
kinsman  than  to  have  lost  a  kinsman  in  Gisippus  and  gained  an  enemy  in  Titus. 

So  they  went  and  sought  out  Titus,  and  told  him  they  were  willing  that  Sophronia  should  be  his,  adding  that  they 


would  be  glad  to  have  him  as  a  dear  kinsman  and  Gisippus  as  a  good  friend.  And  after  celebrating  their  friendship  and 
kinship  in  a  style  suited  to  the  occasion,  they  went  their  separate  ways.  Sophronia  was  then  restored  to  Titus,  and  being  a 
sensible  girl,  she  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  soon  accorded  Titus  the  love  she  had  formerly  had  for  Gisippus.  And  she 
went  with  him  to  Rome,  where  she  was  received  with  great  honour. 

Meanwhile  Gisippus  stayed  on  in  Athens,  but  could  no  longer  command  much  esteem  among  most  of  his  fellow 
citizens;  and  not  long  afterwards,  through  factional  strife  in  the  city,  he  was  driven  out  of  Athens,  poor  and  destitute,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  exile  along  with  all  the  members  of  his  family.  Now  that  he  was  banished,  before  very  long  he 
became  not  only  a  pauper  but  a  beggar,  and  made  his  way  as  best  he  could  to  Rome,  in  order  to  discover  whether  Titus 
still  remembered  him.  On  learning  that  Titus  was  alive  and  that  all  the  Romans  sang  his  praises,  he  found  out  where  he 
was  living,  then  went  and  stood  outside  his  house.  Eventually  Titus  made  his  appearance,  and  though  Gisippus  would  not 
venture  to  address  him  because  of  his  beggarly  condition,  he  endeavoured  to  let  himself  be  seen  so  that  Titus  might 
recognize  and  send  for  him.  When,  therefore,  Titus  passed  him  by  without  any  show  of  recognition,  Gisippus  was 
convinced  that  he  had  been  deliberately  snubbed,  and  remembering  all  he  had  done  for  Titus  in  the  past,  he  retreated 
from  the  scene  in  dudgeon  and  despair. 

It  was  already  dark  when  Gisippus,  hungry  and  penniless,  having  nowhere  to  go  and  heartily  wishing  he  were  dead, 
strayed  into  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  city  where  he  came  across  a  large  cave,  into  which  he  crept  with  the  intention  of 
sheltering  there  for  the  night.  And  on  the  cave’s  bare  floor,  ill-apparelled  and  exhausted  by  prolonged  weeping,  he  fell 
fast  asleep.  Just  before  dawn,  however,  a  pair  of  burglars  came  to  this  very  cave  with  the  proceeds  of  their  night’s 
activities,  and  having  started  to  quarrel  with  one  another,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  killed  his  companion  and  made 
off. 

All  of  this  was  seen  and  heard  by  Gisippus,  who,  being  himself  intent  upon  dying,  felt  that  he  had  now  discovered  a 
way  of  achieving  his  goal  without  resorting  to  suicide.  So  he  stayed  where  he  was  until  the  praetorian  guards,  having 
quickly  got  wind  of  the  affair,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  bundled  him  off  into  custody.  He  was  then 
interrogated  and  confessed  to  the  murder,  adding  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  cave;  whereupon  the 
praetor,  whose  name  was  Marcus  Varro,  sentenced  him  to  death  by  crucifixion,  which  in  those  days  was  the  regular 
method  of  execution. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  at  that  very  moment  Titus  turned  up  at  the  law  court,  and  on  staring  the  wretched  prisoner 
in  the  face,  having  learned  the  reasons  for  the  sentence,  he  recognized  him  at  once  as  Gisippus.  Titus  wondered  how  the 
fortunes  of  Gisippus  could  have  reached  so  low  an  ebb,  and  how  on  earth  he  came  to  be  in  Rome;  but  his  chief  concern 
was  to  assist  his  friend  in  his  hour  of  need,  and  since  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  saving  him  except  by  shifting  the 
blame  from  Gisippus  to  himself,  he  quickly  stepped  forward  and  exclaimed: 

‘Marcus  Varro,  recall  the  wretched  fellow  you  have  just  condemned,  for  he  is  innocent.  I  have  already  offended  the 
gods  enough  by  striking  the  blow  that  killed  the  person  whose  body  was  found  by  your  men  this  morning,  without 
wishing  to  offend  them  now  with  the  death  of  another  innocent.’ 

Not  only  was  Varro  astonished  to  hear  these  words,  but  aggrieved  that  everyone  in  court  should  also  have  heard  them; 
and  since  he  was  morally  obliged  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  had  Gisippus  brought  back 
and  said  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  Titus: 

‘How  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  confess,  without  being  forced,  to  a  crime  that  you  never  committed,  knowing  full 
well  that  your  life  was  at  stake?  You  told  us  that  you  were  the  person  who  killed  that  fellow  in  the  cave  last  night,  and 
now  this  other  man  comes  and  says  it  was  he  and  not  you  who  did  the  killing.’ 

Gisippus  looked  up,  saw  that  it  was  Titus,  and  realized  at  once  that  he  was  doing  this  for  his  deliverance,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  favour  that  Gisippus  had  done  him  in  the  past.  And  so,  shedding  many  a  piteous  tear,  he  turned  to  the 
praetor  and  said: 


‘I  assure  you,  Varro,  that  it  was  I  who  killed  him.  It  is  too  late  now  for  Titus  to  concern  himself  with  my  deliverance.’ 
Whereupon  Titus  for  his  part  said: 

‘My  lord,  as  you  see,  this  fellow  is  a  foreigner,  and  when  they  found  him  beside  the  body  of  the  victim,  he  was 
unarmed.  You  have  only  to  look  at  him  to  realize  that  it’s  his  poverty  that  makes  him  want  to  die.  Let  him  go,  therefore, 
and  give  to  me  the  punishment  I  deserve.’ 

Varro,  marvelling  at  the  persistence  of  the  two  men,  was  already  of  the  opinion  that  neither  of  them  was  guilty,  and 
just  as  he  was  deliberating  how  best  to  absolve  them,  there  suddenly  stepped  forth  a  youth  named  Publius  Ambustus, 
who  was  known  to  everyone  in  Rome  as  a  hardened  criminal  and  notorious  thief,  and  who  in  fact  was  the  real  murderer. 
And  knowing  that  neither  of  the  two  was  guilty  of  the  crime  to  which  both  were  confessing,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
their  innocence  that  out  of  pure  compassion  he  went  up  to  Varro  and  said: 

‘My  lord,  fate  decrees  that  I  should  solve  the  enigma  of  these  two  men,  though  who  the  god  is  that  cajoles  and 
compels  me  from  within  to  expose  my  iniquitous  deed,  I  know  not.  Take  note,  then,  that  neither  of  the  two  is  guilty  of 
the  crime  to  which  they  both  confess.  It  was  I,  in  fact,  who  killed  the  man  this  morning  at  sunrise,  and  as  I  was  dividing 
the  spoils  of  our  night’s  activities  with  the  fellow  I  murdered,  I  saw  this  poor  wretch  lying  asleep  in  the  cave.  As  for  Titus, 
he  has  no  need  of  me  for  a  champion:  everyone  knows  him  to  be  an  upright  citizen,  who  would  never  stoop  to  such  a 
deed  as  this.  Release  them  therefore,  and  punish  me  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws.’ 

News  of  the  affair  had  meanwhile  reached  the  ears  of  Octavianus,  who  summoned  the  three  men  to  his  presence  and 
demanded  to  know  why  each  of  them  was  so  eager  to  be  convicted  of  the  murder,  whereupon  they  all  explained  their 
motives  in  turn.  And  in  the  end  he  released  all  three,  the  first  two  because  they  were  innocent,  and  the  third  for  the  sake 
of  the  others. 

Titus  then  took  hold  of  his  friend  Gisippus,  and  after  scolding  him  severely  for  treating  him  so  coldly  and  suspiciously, 
he  made  a  great  fuss  of  him  and  led  him  away  to  his  house,  where  Sophronia,  with  tears  of  compassion,  greeted  him  as  a 
brother.  And  after  Titus  had  to  some  extent  restored  his  spirits,  and  clothed  him  once  again  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
nobility  and  excellence,  he  not  only  made  him  joint  owner  of  all  his  treasures  and  possessions,  but  also  presented  him 
with  a  wife  in  the  person  of  a  young  sister  of  his  called  Fulvia.  Then  he  said  to  him: 

‘It  is  now  up  to  you  to  decide,  Gisippus,  whether  you  want  to  stay  here  with  me,  or  return  to  Greece  with  all  the 
things  I  have  given  you.’ 

Prompted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  fact  that  he  was  exiled  from  his  native  city,  and  on  the  other  by  his  just  regard  for 
the  precious  friendship  of  Titus,  Gisippus  consented  to  become  a  citizen  of  Rome,  where  they  lived  long  and  happily 
together  under  the  same  roof,  Gisippus  with  his  Fulvia  and  Titus  with  his  Sophronia;  and  if  such  a  thing  were 
conceivable,  their  friendship  gained  steadily  in  strength  with  every  day  that  passed. 

Friendship,  then,  is  a  most  sacred  thing,  not  only  worthy  of  singular  reverence,  but  eternally  to  be  praised  as  the 
deeply  discerning  mother  of  probity  and  munificence,  the  sister  of  gratitude  and  charity,  and  the  foe  of  hatred  and 
avarice,  ever  ready,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  to  do  virtuously  unto  others  that  which  it  would  wish  to  be  done  unto 
itself.  But  very  seldom  in  this  day  and  age  do  we  find  two  persons  in  whom  its  hallowed  effects  may  be  seen,  this  being 
the  fault  of  men’s  shameful  and  miserly  greed,  which,  being  solely  concerned  with  seeking  its  own  advantage,  has 
banished  friendship  to  perpetual  exile  beyond  earth’s  farthest  limits. 

Except  for  the  power  of  friendship,  what  quantity  of  love  or  riches,  what  kinsman’s  bond,  could  have  wrought  so 
powerful  an  effect  upon  the  heart  of  Gisippus  as  to  persuade  him,  on  witnessing  the  fervour,  the  tears,  and  the  sighs  of 
Titus,  to  concede  to  him  the  fair  and  gracious  promised  bride  with  whom  he  was  himself  in  love?  Except  for  the  power  of 
friendship,  what  laws,  what  threats,  what  fear  of  consequence,  could  have  prevented  the  youthful  arms  of  Gisippus,  in 
darkened  or  deserted  places,  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  bed,  from  embracing  this  delectable  girl,  occasionally  perhaps  at 
her  own  invitation?  Except  for  the  power  of  friendship,  what  prospect  of  superior  rank,  or  rich  reward,  or  material  gain. 


could  have  made  Gisippus  so  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  his  own  and  Sophronia’s  kinsfolk,  so  indifferent  to  the  slanderous 
rumours  of  the  populace,  so  indifferent  to  the  jests  and  jibes  of  his  fellow  men,  as  to  gratify  his  comrade’s  desire? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  what  other  force  but  friendship  would  have  prompted  Titus,  eagerly  and  without  vacillation, 
to  place  his  life  in  jeopardy  in  order  to  save  Gisippus  from  the  cross  of  his  own  desiring,  when  no  one  would  have  blamed 
him  for  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  affair?  What  other  force  but  friendship  would  have  prompted  Titus  promptly  and 
generously  to  share  his  extensive  wealth  with  Gisippus,  whose  own  possessions  had  been  seized  from  him  by  Fortune? 
What  other  force  but  friendship  would  have  prompted  Titus  readily  and  zealously  to  bestow  his  own  sister  in  marriage 
upon  Gisippus,  when  he  could  see  that  he  was  penniless  and  utterly  destitute? 

Men  may  thus  continue  to  desire  throngs  of  relatives,  hordes  of  brothers,  and  swarms  of  children,  and  as  their  wealth 
increases,  so  they  may  multiply  the  number  of  their  servants.  But  what  they  will  fail  to  perceive  is  that  every  one  of 
these,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  is  more  apprehensive  of  the  tiniest  peril  to  himself  than  eager  to  save  his  father,  brother, 
or  master  from  a  great  calamity,  whereas  between  two  friends,  the  position  is  quite  the  reverse. 


NINTH  STORY 


Messer  Torello  offers  hospitality  to  Saladin,  who  is  disguised  as  a  merchant.  A  Crusade  is  launched,  and  before  setting  off  Messer 
Torello  instructs  his  wife  that,  failing  his  return,  she  may  remarry  by  a  certain  date.  He  is  taken  prisoner,  but  his  skill  in  training 
hawks  brings  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultan,  who  recognizes  him,  reminds  him  of  their  previous  encounter,  and  entertains  him 
most  lavishly.  And  when  Messer  Torello  falls  ill,  he  is  conveyed  by  magic  in  the  space  of  a  single  night  to  Pavia,  where  his  wife’s 
second  marriage  is  about  to  be  solemnized.  But  he  is  recognized  by  his  wife  at  the  wedding-feast,  whence  he  returns  with  her  to  his 
house. 

When  Filomena  had  finished  speaking,  and  fulsome  praise  had  been  bestowed  by  one  and  all  upon  Titus  for  his 
magnificent  gesture  of  gratitude,  the  king,  wishing  to  reserve  the  last  place  for  Dioneo,  began  to  address  them  as  follows: 

Enchanting  ladies,  what  Filomena  says  about  friendship  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  she 
complained,  in  her  closing  remarks,  of  the  scant  regard  in  which  friendship  is  held  by  the  people  of  today.  If  we  had 
come  here  to  rectify  or  even  to  condemn  the  world’s  shortcomings,  I  would  reinforce  her  words  with  a  lengthy  speech  of 
my  own.  But  since  we  have  another  end  in  view,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  might  now  acquaint  you,  in  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  lengthy  perhaps  but  agreeable  throughout,  with  one  of  the  munificent  deeds  performed  by  Saladin.1  For  even 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  for  any  of  us,  through  lack  of  means,  to  win  the  complete  friendship  of  another  by 
emulating  the  things  of  which  you  will  hear  in  my  tale,  at  least  we  may  take  a  delight  in  being  courteous  to  people,  in  the 
hope  that  sooner  or  later  our  actions  will  bring  their  reward. 

You  are  to  know,  then,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I,2  the  Christians  launched  a  great  Crusade  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  according  to  certain  reports,  Saladin,  an  outstandingly  able  ruler  who  was  Sultan  of 
Babylon  at  that  period,  having  heard  about  this  Crusade  some  time  in  advance,  resolved  to  see  for  himself  what 
preparations  the  Christian  princes  were  making,  the  better  to  defend  himself  against  them.  So  he  settled  all  his 
outstanding  affairs  in  Egypt,  and,  giving  the  impression  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage,  set  forth  in  the  guise  of  a 
merchant,  with  an  escort  consisting  solely  of  two  very  senior  and  judicious  counsellors  and  three  attendants.  Their  tour  of 
inspection  took  them  through  many  Christian  countries,  and  one  day,  in  the  late  afternoon,  they  were  riding  through 
Lombardy  before  crossing  the  Alps,  when,  on  the  road  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  they  happened  to  meet  a  nobleman  called 
Messer  Torello,  of  Stra  in  the  province  of  Pavia,3  who,  along  with  his  attendants,  his  dogs,  and  his  falcons,  was  going  to 
stay  at  a  beautiful  estate  of  his  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino.  As  soon  as  Messer  Torello  caught  sight  of  these  men,  he 
observed  that  they  were  foreigners  of  gentle  birth,  and  desired  to  do  them  honour.  So  that  when  Saladin  inquired  of  one 
of  Torello’s  attendants  how  far  it  was  to  Pavia,  and  whether  they  could  reach  it  by  nightfall,  Torello  himself  replied, 
before  the  servant  had  time  to  open  his  mouth: 

‘By  the  time  you  reach  Pavia,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  enter  the  city.’ 

‘Then  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough,’  said  Saladin,  ‘since  we  are  strangers  in  these  parts,  to  tell  us  where  we  may 
find  the  best  night’s  lodging.’ 

‘With  pleasure,’  said  Messer  Torello.  ‘I  was  just  about  to  send  one  of  these  attendants  of  mine  on  an  errand  to  a  spot 
not  far  from  Pavia.  I  shall  get  him  to  accompany  you,  and  he  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  will  lodge  in  great 
comfort.’ 

He  then  went  up  to  the  shrewdest  of  his  attendants,  told  him  what  he  had  to  do,  and  sent  him  off  with  Saladin’s  party. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  rode  rapidly  on  to  his  country  house,  where  he  arranged  for  the  finest  possible  supper  to  be 
prepared  and  for  tables  to  be  set  in  the  garden,  after  which  he  went  and  waited  at  the  main  gate  for  his  guests  to  arrive. 
The  attendant,  conversing  on  many  different  subjects  with  his  gently  bred  companions,  led  them  by  a  circular  route  along 
various  byways  and  eventually  brought  them,  without  their  knowing  it,  to  his  master’s  estate. 

As  soon  as  Messer  Torello  saw  them  coming,  he  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  them,  and  laughing  heartily  he  said: 


‘Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  the  warmest  of  welcomes.’ 

Being  of  a  very  astute  disposition,  Saladin  realized  that  the  worthy  knight  had  not  invited  them  when  they  first  met 
for  fear  of  their  refusing,  and  that,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  deny  him  their  company  that  evening,  he  had 
cleverly  beguiled  them  into  coming  to  his  house.  And  having  returned  Messer  Torello’s  greeting,  he  said: 

‘Sir,  if  it  were  possible  to  complain  of  courteous  men,  we  should  have  good  cause  for  complaint  against  you,  for  to  say 
nothing  of  taking  us  slightly  out  of  our  way,  you  have  more  or  less  constrained  us  to  accept  this  handsome  gesture  of 
yours,  when  all  we  did  to  merit  your  civility  was  to  exchange  a  single  greeting  with  you.’ 

To  which  the  knight,  who  was  no  less  wise  than  he  was  eloquent,  replied: 

‘If  I  may  judge  from  your  appearance,  gentlemen,  my  civility  is  bound  to  be  a  poor  thing  by  comparison  with  your 
deserts.  But  to  tell  the  truth  you  could  not  have  found  a  decent  place  to  lodge  outside  Pavia.  Do  not  be  aggrieved,  then,  to 
have  added  a  few  more  miles  to  your  journey  for  the  sake  of  a  little  less  discomfort.’ 

As  he  was  speaking,  his  servants  gathered  round  the  visitors,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  dismounted,  their  horses  were 
led  away  to  the  stables.  Meanwhile  Messer  Torello  conducted  the  three  gentlemen  to  the  rooms  that  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  where  they  were  helped  off  with  their  riding-boots,  after  which  Torello  offered  them  refreshment  in  the  form  of 
deliciously  cool  wines,  and  detained  them  with  agreeable  talk  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  supper. 

Saladin  and  his  companions  and  attendants  were  all  conversant  with  the  Italian  tongue,  so  that  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  following  Messer  Torello  or  in  making  themselves  understood,  and  they  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  this  knight  was  the 
most  agreeable,  civilized,  and  affable  gentleman  they  had  so  far  had  occasion  to  meet. 

For  his  own  part,  Messer  Torello  concluded  that  they  were  gentlemen  of  quality,  much  more  distinguished  than  he 
had  previously  thought,  and  reproached  himself  for  his  inability  to  entertain  them  in  company  that  evening,  with  a 
banquet  of  greater  splendour.  He  therefore  resolved  that  he  would  make  amends  next  morning,  and  having  explained  to 
one  of  his  servants  what  he  had  in  mind,  he  sent  him  to  Pavia,  which  never  closed  its  gates4  and  was  very  close  at  hand, 
with  a  message  for  his  wife,  a  lady  of  great  intelligence  and  exceptional  spirit.  This  done,  he  led  his  visitors  into  the 
garden,  and  politely  asked  them  who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  where  they  were  going,  to  which  Saladin 
replied: 

‘We  are  Cypriot  merchants,  we  come  from  Cyprus,  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  Paris  to  conduct  certain  business  of  ours.’ 

‘Would  to  God,’  said  Messer  Torello,  ‘that  this  country  of  ours  produced  gentlemen  of  a  kind  to  compare  with  what  I 
see  of  the  merchants  of  Cyprus.’ 

On  these  and  other  matters  they  conversed  for  a  while,  until  supper  was  served  and  Messer  Torello  invited  them  to 
take  their  places  at  table;  and  albeit  the  meal  was  impromptu,  it  was  splendidly  arranged  and  they  dined  exceedingly 
well.  Nor  had  the  tables  long  been  cleared  before  Messer  Torello,  observing  that  his  guests  were  tired,  showed  them  to 
sumptuous  beds  in  which  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  too  retired  to  bed. 

The  servant  he  had  sent  to  Pavia  delivered  the  message  to  his  lady,  who,  in  a  spirit  more  worthy  of  a  prince  than  of  a 
woman,  promptly  summoned  a  number  of  her  husband’s  friends  and  servants,  and  set  all  preparations  in  train  for  a 
sumptuous  banquet.  And  apart  from  seeing  that  invitations  were  delivered,  by  the  light  of  torches,  to  many  of  the  city’s 
leading  nobles,  she  laid  in  a  supply  of  clothes  and  silks  and  furs,  and  carried  out  all  the  instructions  her  husband  had  sent 
her,  down  to  the  tiniest  detail. 

Next  morning,  when  the  gentlemen  had  risen,  Messer  Torello  invited  them  to  join  him  for  an  expedition  on  horseback, 
and  having  called  for  his  falcons,  he  took  his  guests  to  a  nearby  stretch  of  shallow  water  and  showed  them  how 
magnificently  the  birds  could  fly.  But  when  Saladin  inquired  whether  there  was  anyone  who  could  take  them  to  Pavia 
and  direct  them  to  the  most  comfortable  inn,  Messer  Torello  said: 

‘I  myself  will  direct  you,  for  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Pavia  in  any  case.’ 

The  gentlemen  believed  him,  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  set  off  with  him  on  the  road  to  Pavia,  where  they  arrived  a 


little  after  tierce.  Thinking  they  were  being  directed  to  the  finest  of  the  city’s  inns,  they  came  with  Messer  Torello  to  his 
mansion,  where  already  some  fifty  or  more  of  the  leading  citizens  were  assembled  to  greet  them,  and  these  immediately 
gathered  round  them,  seizing  their  reins  and  their  stirrups.  Saladin  and  his  companions  no  sooner  saw  this  than  they 
realized  all  too  well  what  it  signified,  and  they  said: 

‘Messer  Torello,  we  did  not  ask  for  any  such  favour  as  this.  You  entertained  us  royally  last  night,  far  better  than  we 
had  any  right  to  expect,  and  therefore  you  could  easily  have  left  us  now  to  proceed  on  our  way.’ 

To  which  Messer  Torello  replied: 

‘If,  gentlemen,  I  was  able  to  do  you  a  service  last  night,  for  that  I  was  indebted,  not  so  much  to  yourselves,  but  rather 
to  Fortune,  who  overtook  you  at  such  an  hour  on  the  road  that  you  had  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  my  humble 
dwelling;  but  for  the  service  we  shall  do  you  this  morning,  I  and  all  these  gentlemen  who  surround  you  are  beholden  only 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  it  courteous  to  deny  us  your  company  at  breakfast,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.’ 

Acknowledging  defeat,  Saladin  and  his  companions  dismounted,  and  after  being  welcomed  by  the  gentlemen,  they 
were  gaily  conveyed  to  the  rooms  which  had  been  sumptuously  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  then  divested  themselves 
of  their  travelling  attire,  and,  having  taken  a  little  refreshment,  made  their  way  to  the  banqueting  hall,  where  everything 
was  magnificently  arranged.  Having  washed  their  hands,  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony  they  were  ushered  to  their 
places  at  table,  where  they  were  plied  with  numerous  dishes,  each  of  them  so  exquisitely  served  that  if  the  Emperor 
himself  had  been  present,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  entertain  him  more  handsomely.  And  even  though  Saladin 
and  his  two  companions  were  mighty  lords,  accustomed  to  extraordinary  acts  of  homage,  they  none  the  less  marvelled  at 
this  one,  which,  considering  the  quality  of  the  knight,  whom  they  knew  to  be  no  prince,  but  a  private  citizen,  seemed  to 
them  as  magnificent  as  any  they  had  ever  seen. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  tables  were  cleared  and  they  talked  learnedly  together  until,  at  Messer  Torello’s 
suggestion,  it  being  very  hot,  all  the  gentlemen  of  Pavia  went  home  to  take  their  siesta,  leaving  him  alone  with  his  three 
visitors.  And  so  that  none  of  his  treasures  should  remain  hidden  from  their  eyes,  he  escorted  them  into  another  room  and 
sent  for  his  excellent  lady.  She  was  a  tall  and  very  beautiful  woman,  and,  decked  in  sumptuous  robes,  flanked  by  her  two 
small  children,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  angels,  she  came  before  them  and  charmingly  paid  her  respects.  No 
sooner  did  she  appear  than  the  gentlemen  rose  to  their  feet,  greeted  her  with  deference,  and  invited  her  to  sit  in  their 
midst,  making  much  ado  over  her  enchanting  little  children.  And  after  entering  upon  a  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
three  visitors,  in  the  course  of  which  Messer  Torello  got  up  and  left  them  alone  together,  she  graciously  inquired  whence 
they  had  come  and  whither  they  were  bound,  whereupon  the  gentlemen  gave  her  the  answer  they  had  already  given  to 
Messer  Torello. 

The  lady  smiled,  and  said: 

‘Then  I  see  that  my  woman’s  instinct  may  well  have  its  uses,  for  I  want  to  ask  you  a  special  favour,  namely,  that  you 
will  neither  refuse  nor  despise  the  trifling  gift  that  I  shall  cause  to  be  brought  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  I  beg  you  to  accept 
it,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  woman’s  heart  is  not  so  large  as  a  man’s,  and  her  gifts  are  correspondingly  smaller. 

So  I  trust  you  will  pay  more  heed  to  the  donor’s  good  intentions  than  to  the  size  of  the  gift.’ 

She  then  sent  for  two  pairs  of  robes  for  each  of  the  guests,  one  lined  with  silk  and  the  other  with  fur,  all  of  a  quality 
more  suited  to  a  prince  than  to  any  merchant  or  private  citizen.  And  these  she  presented  to  the  gentlemen,  along  with 
three  silken  jackets  and  small-clothes,  saying: 

‘Take  these  robes:  they  are  like  the  ones  in  which  I  have  arrayed  my  husband.  As  for  the  other  things,  though  they  are 
worth  little,  you  may  well  find  them  useful,  seeing  that  you  are  distant  from  your  womenfolk.  You  have  come  a  long  way 
and  still  have  far  to  go,  and  merchants  take  a  pride  in  their  appearance.’ 

The  gentlemen  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that  Messer  Torello  was  bent  upon  doing 
them  every  possible  honour,  and  for  a  moment  they  suspected,  seeing  that  the  robes  were  more  sumptuous  than  those  of 


any  merchant,  that  he  had  seen  through  their  disguise.  However,  one  of  them  answered  the  lady  as  follows: 

‘These  things  are  so  exquisite,  madam,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  accept  them.  But  how  are  we  to  refuse, 
when  you  press  them  upon  us  with  so  much  eloquence?’ 

Thus  her  gift  was  accepted,  and  since  Messer  Torello  had  now  returned,  the  lady  took  her  leave  of  the  three  gentlemen 
and  went  away  to  see  that  their  servants  were  likewise  supplied  with  garments,  of  a  style  suited  to  their  condition. 
Meanwhile,  in  response  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Messer  Torello,  the  gentlemen  agreed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  him,  and  after  they  had  taken  their  siesta,  they  donned  their  new  robes  and  toured  the  city  on  horseback  with  their 
host.  And  when  it  was  time  for  supper,  they  were  splendidly  dined  and  wined  in  the  company  of  numerous  eminent 
citizens. 

In  due  course  they  retired  to  bed,  and  when  they  rose  at  daybreak,  they  found  that  their  tired  old  nags  had  been 
replaced  by  a  trio  of  sturdy  and  splendid-looking  palfreys,  and  that  fresh,  strong  horses  had  also  been  provided  for  their 
servants;  on  seeing  which,  Saladin  turned  to  his  companions  and  said: 

‘I  swear  to  God  that  there  was  never  a  more  perfect  gentleman  than  this,  nor  any  more  courteous  or  considerate.  And 
if  the  kings  of  Christendom  are  such  excellent  princes  as  this  man  is  a  knight,  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  will  be  powerless  to 
resist  a  single  one  of  them,  let  alone  all  those  we  have  seen  preparing  to  march  against  him.’  But  realizing  that  Messer 
Torello  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  they  thanked  him  most  politely  and  mounted  their  horses. 

Messer  Torello,  together  with  several  of  his  friends,  escorted  the  gentlemen  for  a  goodly  distance  along  the  road 
leading  out  of  the  city.  But  eventually  Saladin  begged  him  to  turn  back,  being  unable  to  tarry  any  longer,  though  it 
grieved  him  to  part  company  with  his  host,  whom  he  had  come  by  now  to  regard  with  the  deepest  affection.  And  albeit 
Messer  Torello  was  no  less  loath  to  part  company  with  his  guests,  he  said: 

‘Since  you  want  me  to  leave  you,  gentlemen,  I  shall  do  so.  But  first  I  should  like  to  say  this:  I  know  not  who  you  are, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  know  more  than  you  are  willing  to  tell  me.  But  whoever  you  may  be,  you  cannot  persuade  me  to  believe 
that  you  are  merchants.  And  with  that  I  bid  you  farewell.’ 

To  which  Saladin,  having  already  taken  his  leave  of  Messer  Torello’s  companions,  replied  as  follows: 

‘We  may  yet  have  the  chance,  sir,  of  showing  you  some  of  our  merchandise,  and  then  you  shall  be  persuaded  well 
enough.  But  meanwhile  we  bid  you  adieu.’ 

Saladin  then  rode  off  with  his  companions,  being  firmly  resolved,  if  his  life  were  spared  and  he  avoided  defeat  in  the 
war  with  which  he  was  faced,  to  return  the  hospitality  of  Messer  Torello  in  full.  He  talked  a  great  deal  to  his  companions 
about  Messer  Torello  and  his  lady,  and  about  all  the  things  he  had  done  for  them,  waxing  more  eloquent  in  his  praises  on 
each  occasion  he  returned  to  the  subject.  And  when,  at  the  cost  of  no  little  fatigue,  his  tour  of  the  West  was  completed,  he 
returned  by  sea  with  his  companions  to  Alexandria,  where,  now  that  he  was  fully  apprised  of  the  facts,  he  drew  up  his 
plan  of  defence.  Meanwhile  Messer  Torello  had  returned  to  Pavia,  and  although  he  pondered  at  great  length  upon  who 
these  three  men  might  have  been,  he  never  arrived  at  the  truth  nor  even  came  anywhere  near  it. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  Crusade,  and  the  soldiers  were  assembling  everywhere  in  large  numbers,  Messer 
Torello,  undeterred  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  lady,  firmly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  them.  He  therefore  made 
all  his  preparations,  and  as  he  was  about  to  ride  away,  he  summoned  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  very  deeply,  and  said  to 
her: 

‘As  you  see,  my  lady,  I  am  joining  this  Crusade,  both  for  personal  renown  and  the  good  of  my  soul.  I  leave  our  good 
name  and  our  possessions  in  your  hands;  and  since  my  return  is  far  less  certain  than  my  departure,  owing  to  any  of  a 
thousand  accidents  that  may  befall  me,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  this:  that  whatever  should  be  my  fate,  failing  positive 
news  that  I  live,  you  will  wait  for  a  year  and  a  month  and  a  day  before  you  remarry,  beginning  from  this,  the  day  of  my 
departure.’ 

‘Torello,’  she  replied,  weeping  most  bitterly,  ‘how  I  am  to  bear  all  the  sorrow  into  which  I  am  plunged  by  your  going 


away,  I  simply  cannot  tell.  But  if  I  am  strong  enough  to  survive  it,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  you,  rest  assured  that 
for  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  wedded  to  Messer  Torello  and  his  memory.’ 

‘My  lady,’  said  Messer  Torello,  ‘I  am  convinced  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  such  a  promise;  but  you  are 
young  and  beautiful,  you  come  from  a  famous  family,  and  as  everyone  knows,  you  are  a  woman  of  exceptional  gifts. 
Hence  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  am  reported  as  missing,  many  a  fine  gentleman  will  be  seeking  your  hand  from  your 
brothers  and  kinsfolk,  who  will  subject  you  to  so  much  pressure,  that  whether  you  like  it  or  not  you  will  be  forced  to 
comply  with  their  wishes.  And  that  is  why  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wait  any  longer  than  the  period  I  have  stated.’ 

‘I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep  my  promise,’  said  the  lady.  ‘And  even  if  I  am  forced  to  act  differently,  at  least  I  shall 
follow  these  instructions  of  yours  to  the  letter.  But  I  pray  to  God  that  neither  you  nor  I  will  be  brought  to  any  such 
extremity.’ 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the  lady  burst  into  tears  and  embraced  Messer  Torello.  Then,  taking  a  ring  from  her 
finger,  she  presented  it  to  him  saying: 

‘If  I  should  happen  to  die  before  we  meet  again,  remember  me  when  you  look  upon  this  ring.’ 

Messer  Torello  accepted  the  ring,  and  having  mounted  his  horse,  he  bade  farewell  to  everyone  and  proceeded  on  his 
way.  On  arriving  with  his  followers  at  Genoa,  he  boarded  a  galley,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  he  landed  at  Acre,5 
where  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  Christian  host.  But  almost  overnight  the  army  was  afflicted  by  a  great  and  deadly 
fever,  in  the  course  of  which,  whether  through  good  judgement  or  good  fortune,  Saladin  captured  nearly  all  the 
Christians  who  managed  to  survive,  divided  them  up,  and  imprisoned  them  in  various  cities  of  his  realm.  Among  those 
captured  was  Messer  Torello,  who  was  marched  away  to  prison  in  Alexandria,  where,  since  no  one  was  aware  of  his 
importance  and  he  was  afraid  to  disclose  his  identity,  he  was  compelled  to  apply  himself  to  the  training  of  hawks,  a 
science  which  he  had  mastered  to  perfection.  And  when  his  prowess  came  to  the  notice  of  Saladin,  he  had  him  removed 
from  captivity  and  appointed  him  his  falconer. 

Neither  of  them  recognized  the  other,  and  Messer  Torello,  whom  Saladin  referred  to  simply  as  ‘the  Christian’, 
constantly  had  the  thought  of  Pavia  at  the  back  of  his  mind  and  attempted  several  times  to  escape,  but  without  success. 

So  that  when  a  party  of  Genoese  emissaries  came  to  Saladin’s  court  to  arrange  for  the  ransom  of  certain  fellow  citizens  of 
theirs,  he  resolved  that  before  they  departed  he  would  write  to  his  wife,  letting  her  know  he  was  alive  and  would  return 
to  her  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  asking  her  to  wait  for  him.  And  having  written  the  letter,  he  earnestly  begged  one  of  the 
emissaries,  whom  he  knew  personally,  to  see  that  it  was  delivered  to  his  uncle,  who  was  the  Abbot  of  San  Pietro  in  Ciel 
d’Oro,6  in  Pavia. 

This  being  the  way  matters  stood  with  Messer  Torello,  it  happened  that  as  Saladin  was  conversing  with  him  one  day 
on  the  subject  of  his  hawks,  Messer  Torello  began  to  smile  and  his  mouth  assumed  a  certain  expression,  of  which  Saladin 
had  taken  particular  note  when  staying  at  his  house  in  Pavia.  Consequently  Saladin  called  Messer  Torello  to  mind,  and 
after  peering  at  the  falconer  more  intently,  he  was  almost  sure  that  this  man  and  Messer  Torello  were  one  and  the  same. 
So,  changing  the  subject,  he  said: 

‘Tell  me,  Christian,  in  what  part  of  the  West  do  you  live?’ 

‘My  lord,’  replied  Messer  Torello,  ‘I  am  a  Lombard,  from  a  city  called  Pavia,  and  I  am  a  poor  man  of  low  estate.’ 

When  Saladin  heard  this,  he  was  virtually  certain  that  his  surmise  was  correct,  and  gleefully  thought  to  himself:  ‘God 
has  now  given  me  the  chance  to  show  this  man  how  greatly  I  valued  his  kindness  towards  me.’  However,  he  said  no  more 
on  the  subject,  but  gave  orders  for  all  his  robes  to  be  laid  out  on  display  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  into  which  he 
took  Messer  Torello,  and  said  to  him: 

‘Take  a  look  at  these  clothes,  Christian,  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  saw  any  of  them  before.’ 

Messer  Torello  began  to  inspect  them,  and  albeit  he  caught  sight  of  the  garments  his  wife  had  presented  to  Saladin,  it 
never  entered  his  head  that  they  could  be  the  ones  in  question.  However,  he  replied: 


‘My  lord,  I  recognize  none  of  them,  though  it’s  true  that  these  two  resemble  certain  robes  which  I  myself  once  wore, 
and  were  also  worn  by  three  merchants  who  came  to  stay  with  me.’ 

Whereupon  Saladin,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  threw  his  arms  affectionately  round  Messer  Torello’s  neck, 
saying: 

‘You  are  Messer  Torello  of  Stra;  I  am  one  of  the  three  merchants  to  whom  your  good  lady  presented  these  garments, 
and  the  time  has  now  come  to  persuade  you  of  the  quality  of  my  merchandise,  as  I  promised  you  I  would,  God  willing,  on 
the  day  I  departed.’ 

On  hearing  this,  Messer  Torello  was  delighted  and  ashamed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  on  the  one  hand  he  was 
delighted  to  have  had  so  eminent  a  guest  beneath  his  roof,  whilst  on  the  other  he  was  ashamed  at  the  thought  of  having 
entertained  him  so  frugally.  But  Saladin  continued: 

‘Messer  Torello,  now  that  God  has  sent  you  here  to  me,  you  must  no  longer  think  of  me  as  your  master,  but  rather  as 
your  servant.’ 

After  much  rejoicing  in  each  other’s  company,  Saladin  caused  him  to  be  dressed  in  regal  robes,  and  having  presented 
him  to  a  gathering  of  the  leading  peers  of  his  realm,  and  spoken  at  length  of  Messer  Torello’s  excellence,  he  commanded 
that  those  of  them  who  set  any  store  by  his  favour  should  honour  the  person  of  Messer  Torello  as  they  would  his  own. 
And  this  was  precisely  what  each  of  them  did  from  that  day  forth,  especially  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  stayed  with 
Saladin  in  Messer  Torello’s  house. 

Messer  Torello’s  sudden  elevation  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown  took  his  mind  away  for  a  while  from  his  affairs  in 
Lombardy,  the  more  so  because  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  letter  had  been  safely  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  uncle. 

But  on  the  very  day  that  the  Christian  host  fell  into  Saladin’s  hands,  a  Provencal  knight  of  no  great  repute,  whose 
name  was  Messer  Torello  of  Digne,7  had  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Christian  camp;  and  since  Messer  Torello  of  Stra  was 
famed  for  his  nobility  throughout  the  whole  of  the  army,  whenever  anyone  heard  that  Messer  Torello  was  dead  they  at 
once  assumed  it  was  the  latter  of  the  two,  and  not  the  former,  who  was  meant.  Before  they  had  a  chance  to  perceive  their 
mistake  Messer  Torello  was  taken  prisoner,  so  that  many  Italians  returned  with  tidings  of  his  death,  and  there  were  those 
who  had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  they  had  seen  his  corpse  and  attended  his  burial.  And  when  this  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  wife  and  family,  it  brought  enormous  and  incalculable  sorrow,  not  only  to  them  but  to  all  who  had 
known  him. 

We  should  be  hard  put  to  describe  in  few  words  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  grief,  the  sadness,  and  the  heartache 
experienced  by  his  lady.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when,  after  mourning  continuously  for  several  months  on  end,  the  pangs  of 
her  sorrow  began  to  abate,  and  her  hand  was  being  sought  by  the  most  powerful  men  in  Lombardy,  she  was  urged  by  her 
brothers  and  the  rest  of  her  kinsfolk  to  remarry.  Time  after  time  she  refused,  bursting  into  floods  of  tears  whenever  the 
subject  was  mentioned.  Eventually  however  she  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  her  kinsfolk,  but  only  on  condition 
that  she  should  remain  unmarried  till  the  period  prescribed  in  her  promise  to  Messer  Torello  had  expired. 

This,  then,  was  how  matters  stood  in  Pavia  with  the  lady  when  one  day,  about  a  week  before  she  was  due  to  be 
married,  Messer  Torello  chanced  to  catch  sight  in  Alexandria  of  a  man  he  had  seen  embarking  with  the  Genoese 
emissaries  on  the  galley  that  was  leaving  for  Genoa.  He  therefore  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  voyage  they 
had  had,  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  Genoa. 

‘My  lord,’  said  the  man,  ‘I  left  the  galley  in  Crete,  where  I  later  heard  that  her  voyage  ended  in  disaster;  for  as  she  was 
approaching  Sicily,  she  ran  into  a  northerly  gale  which  drove  her  on  to  the  Barbary  reefs,  and  everyone  aboard  was 
drowned,  including  two  of  my  brothers.’ 

Messer  Torello  believed  every  word  of  this  account,  which  happened  to  be  all  too  accurate,  and  when  he  recalled  that 
less  than  a  week  remained  of  the  period  he  had  asked  his  wife  to  await  his  return,  and  realized  that  nothing  had  been 


heard  of  him  in  Pavia,  he  was  convinced  that  she  was  by  now  betrothed  to  another.  So  deep  was  the  despair  into  which 
he  was  cast  that  he  lost  the  desire  to  eat,  took  to  his  bed,  and  resolved  to  die. 

When  Saladin,  who  greatly  loved  Messer  Torello,  heard  news  of  this,  he  came  in  person  to  see  him.  And  having,  by 
dint  of  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties,  discovered  the  reason  for  his  sorrow  and  his  malady,  he  censured  him  severely  for 
not  confiding  in  him  earlier,  then  begged  him  to  take  heart,  declaring  that  if  Torello  would  cheer  up  he  would  arrange  for 
him  to  be  in  Pavia  on  the  date  he  had  prescribed.  And  he  explained  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Messer  Torello  took  Saladin  at  his  word,  and  since  he  had  frequently  heard  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  possible  and  had 
often  been  done  before,  he  began  to  feel  more  optimistic  and  to  urge  Saladin  that  he  should  attend  to  it  at  once. 

Saladin  therefore  enjoined  one  of  his  magicians,8  with  whose  skill  he  was  already  well  acquainted,  to  seek  out  a  way 
of  transporting  Messer  Torello  on  a  bed  to  Pavia,  in  the  space  of  a  single  night.  The  magician  replied  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  that  for  Torello’s  own  good  he  must  first  of  all  put  him  to  sleep. 

This  arranged,  Saladin  returned  to  Messer  Torello,  and  finding  him  still  entirely  resolved  to  be  in  Pavia  by  the  date 
agreed  if  this  were  possible,  and  to  die  if  it  were  not,  he  addressed  him  as  follows: 

‘God  knows,  Messer  Torello,  that  I  cannot  blame  you  in  the  slightest  for  loving  your  wife  so  dearly  and  for  being  so 
concerned  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  to  another.  For  of  all  the  ladies  I  ever  recall  having  met,  she  is  the  one  whose  way 
of  life,  whose  manners,  and  whose  demeanour  -  to  say  nothing  of  her  beauty,  which  will  fade  like  the  flower  -  seem  to 
me  most  precious  and  commendable.  Nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  joy,  since  Fortune  has  brought  you  to 
Alexandria,  than  for  us  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  our  lives  together  here,  ruling  as  equals  over  the  kingdom  I  now  govern. 
God  has  willed  that  these  wishes  of  mine  should  not  be  granted,  but  now  that  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to  die 
unless  you  are  back  again  in  Pavia  by  the  date  you  prescribed,  I  dearly  wish  that  I  had  known  of  all  this  in  time  for  me  to 
restore  you  to  your  home  with  the  dignity,  the  splendour,  and  the  company  that  your  excellence  deserves.  Since, 
however,  I  am  not  even  allowed  to  do  this,  and  you  are  determined  to  be  in  Pavia  forthwith,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  get  you 
there  in  the  manner  I  have  told  you  of.’ 

‘My  lord,’  said  Messer  Torello,  ‘quite  apart  from  your  words,  your  actions  have  supplied  me  with  abundant  proof  of 
your  benevolence  towards  me,  which  far  exceeds  all  my  deserts,  and  even  if  you  had  said  nothing,  I  should  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  what  you  say  is  true.  But  since  my  mind  is  made  up  on  the  subject,  I  beg  you  to 
act  quickly  in  the  manner  you  have  proposed,  for  after  tomorrow  I  shall  no  longer  be  expected.’ 

Saladin  assured  him  that  everything  was  settled;  and  on  the  next  day,  it  being  his  intention  to  send  him  on  his  way 
that  same  evening,  he  caused  a  most  beautiful  and  sumptuous  bed  to  be  prepared  in  one  of  the  great  halls  of  his  palace.  It 
was  a  bed  fashioned  in  the  style  of  the  East,  with  mattresses  covered  all  over  in  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  Saladin  had 
it  bedecked  with  a  quilt,  embroidered  with  enormous  pearls  and  the  finest  of  precious  stones,  geometrically  arranged, 
which  was  looked  upon  later,  in  these  parts,  as  a  priceless  treasure.  And  finally  he  had  two  pillows  placed  upon  it,  of  a 
quality  appropriate  to  the  bed  itself.  This  done,  he  ordered  that  Messer  Torello,  who  had  now  recovered,  should  be 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  the  kind  that  Saracens  wear,  more  opulent  and  splendid  than  any  that  was  ever  seen,  whilst  around 
his  head  he  caused  one  of  his  longest  turbans  to  be  wound. 

It  was  already  late  in  the  evening  when  Saladin,  along  with  many  of  his  lords,  went  to  Messer  Torello’s  room;  and 
having  sat  down  beside  him,  he  began,  almost  in  tears,  to  address  him  as  follows: 

‘Messer  Torello,  the  time  is  approaching  for  you  to  be  severed  from  me,  and  since  I  can  neither  go  with  you  nor  send 
another  in  my  place,  being  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  manner  of  your  travelling,  I  am  forced  to  take  my  leave  of  you 
here  and  now,  which  is  why  I  have  come.  But  before  bidding  you  farewell,  I  implore  you  in  the  name  of  our  love  and  our 
friendship  to  remember  me.  And  before  our  lives  are  spent,  I  beg  you  if  possible  to  settle  your  affairs  in  Lombardy  and 
come  once  more  to  visit  me;  for  not  only  will  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  but  I  shall  then  be  able  to  repair  the  omissions  which 
your  haste  to  depart  imposes  upon  me.  Until  such  time  as  this  should  come  about,  let  it  not  weary  you  to  visit  me  with 


your  letters,  and  ask  of  me  whatever  you  please,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  no  other  person  on  earth  whose  wants  I 
would  supply  more  readily.’ 

Messer  Torello,  being  unable  to  control  his  tears,  was  prevented  from  replying  at  any  length.  And  so  in  few  words  he 
declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  forget  Saladin’s  courteous  deeds  and  sterling  worth,  and  that  without  fail  he 
would  do  as  Saladin  had  requested,  whenever  the  opportunity  arose.  So  Saladin  enfolded  him  tenderly  in  his  arms,  kissed 
him,  and,  weeping  copiously,  wished  him  God-speed  and  withdrew.  Then  all  his  nobles  took  their  leave  of  Messer  Torello 
and  accompanied  Saladin  to  the  hall  where  the  bed  had  been  set. 

But  the  hour  was  now  late,  and  the  magician  being  anxious  to  conduct  the  affair  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  a  physician 
came  to  Messer  Torello  with  a  certain  potion,  which  he  persuaded  him  to  drink,  explaining  that  it  would  fortify  him  for 
what  lay  ahead.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell  asleep,  and  as  he  slept  he  was  conveyed  on  Saladin’s  orders  to  the  sumptuous 
bed,  upon  which  Saladin  placed  a  large,  beautiful  and  priceless  crown,  which  he  marked  in  such  a  way  that  in  due  course 
it  was  clearly  seen  to  have  been  sent  from  Saladin  to  Messer  Torello’s  wife.  Then  on  Messer  Torello’s  finger  he  placed  a 
ring  containing  a  large  ruby,  whose  value,  since  it  glowed  and  glittered  like  a  flaming  torch,  was  well-nigh  impossible  to 
assess.  He  next  had  Messer  Torello  girded  with  a  sword,  so  richly  ornamented  that  it,  too,  could  not  easily  be  valued.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  he  pinned  a  brooch  to  Messer  Torello’s  breast,  studded  with  pearls  whose  like  were  never  seen,  and  many 
other  precious  stones  besides.  And  on  either  side  of  his  sleeping  form,  he  caused  an  enormous  golden  bowl,  overflowing 
with  doubloons,  to  be  placed,  whilst  all  around  him  he  set  numerous  rings  and  belts  and  strings  of  pearls  and  other 
objects,  which  would  take  too  long  to  describe.  This  done,  he  kissed  Messer  Torello  once  more,  and  told  the  magician  to 
make  haste,  whereupon  before  his  very  eyes  the  bed  and  Messer  Torello  suddenly  disappeared  in  their  entirety,  leaving 
Saladin  behind  to  converse  with  his  nobles  about  him. 

As  he  had  requested,  Messer  Torello  was  deposited,  along  with  all  the  aforesaid  jewels  and  finery,  in  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Ciel  d’Oro  in  Pavia,  where  he  still  lay  asleep  when  the  bell  was  rung  for  matins  and  the  sexton  entered  the 
church  carrying  a  lantern.  Being  suddenly  confronted  with  the  sight  of  the  opulent  bed,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes, 
and  such  was  the  terror  by  which  he  was  seized  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  came  running  out  of  the  church,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Abbot  and  the  monks,  who  demanded  to  know  the  reason.  Whereupon  the  sexton  told  them  what 
he  had  seen. 

‘Come  now,’  said  the  Abbot,  ‘it’s  not  as  if  you  were  a  child  any  more,  or  a  newcomer  to  this  church,  to  be  frightened 
so  easily.  Let’s  all  go  and  see  what  has  startled  you.’ 

So  the  Abbot  and  his  monks,  having  kindled  a  number  of  lights,  entered  the  church  and  saw  this  amazing  and 
sumptuous  bed,  with  the  sleeping  knight  upon  it.  And  just  as  they  were  casting  a  wary  and  timorous  eye  over  all  the 
princely  jewels,  standing  well  back  from  the  bed,  the  power  of  the  potion  happened  to  expend  itself,  Messer  Torello 
stirred,  and  a  great,  deep  sigh  escaped  his  lips. 

On  seeing  this,  the  monks,  and  also  the  Abbot,  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  they  all  ran  away  crying  ‘Lord, 
deliver  us!’ 

Having  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him,  Messer  Torello  discovered  to  his  great  joy  that  he  was  in  the  very  place 
where  he  had  asked  to  be  left.  And  whereas  he  had  known  of  the  munificence  of  Saladin  in  the  past,  when  he  sat  up  now 
and  surveyed,  one  by  one,  the  objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  was  all  the  more  conscious  of  it  and  deemed  it 
greater  than  ever.  But  meanwhile  he  could  hear  the  monks  running  away,  and  guessing  the  reason,  he  began,  without 
stirring  any  further,  to  call  to  the  Abbot  by  name,  begging  him  not  to  be  frightened  as  it  was  only  Torello,  his  nephew. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Abbot’s  fears  increased,  since  for  many  months  past  he  had  assumed  Torello  to  be  dead.  But  after 
a  while,  drawing  strength  from  the  power  of  reason,  and  continuing  to  hear  his  name  being  called,  he  crossed  himself 
devoutly  and  went  cautiously  up  to  Torello,  who  said  to  him: 

‘Oh,  my  father,  of  what  are  you  afraid?  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  alive,  and  I  have  come  back  here  from  across  the 


sea. 


Albeit  Torello  was  thickly  bearded  and  dressed  in  Arabian  clothes,  the  Abbot  soon  recognized  him;  and  being  wholly 
reassured,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying:  ‘My  son,  I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome.’  Then  he  continued:  ‘Our  alarm  ought 
not  to  surprise  you,  for  there  isn’t  a  man  in  the  whole  of  Pavia  who  is  not  convinced  that  you  are  dead.  Indeed  I  may  tell 
you  that  your  wife,  Madonna  Adalieta,9  overcome  by  the  threats  and  entreaties  of  her  kinsfolk,  has  been  forced  to 
remarry.  This  very  morning  she  is  to  go  to  her  new  husband,  and  all  is  made  ready  for  the  nuptials  and  the  banquet.’ 

Messer  Torello  stepped  forth  from  his  sumptuous  bed,  and  after  cordially  embracing  the  Abbot  and  the  monks,  he 
begged  them  one  and  all  to  say  nothing  to  anyone  of  his  return  until  he  had  attended  to  a  certain  affair.  He  then  saw  to  it 
that  the  precious  jewels  were  left  in  a  safe  place,  after  which  he  gave  an  account  to  the  Abbot  of  all  that  had  so  far 
happened  to  him.  The  Abbot,  delighted  with  Messer  Torello’s  good  fortune,  joined  with  him  in  giving  thanks  to  God,  after 
which  Messer  Torello  asked  the  Abbot  the  name  of  his  wife’s  second  husband;  and  the  Abbot  told  him. 

Then  Messer  Torello  said: 

‘Before  my  return  is  made  public,  I  mean  to  find  out  how  my  wife  comports  herself  at  these  nuptials;  so  although  it  is 
not  the  custom  for  the  religious  to  attend  such  a  banquet  as  this,  I  want  you  to  arrange,  for  my  sake,  that  we  should  be 
present.’ 

The  Abbot  readily  agreed;  and  soon  after  daybreak  he  sent  a  message  to  the  bridegroom,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
bring  a  friend  to  the  nuptials,  to  which  the  gentleman  replied  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them. 

When  the  hour  for  the  banquet  arrived,  Messer  Torello  went  with  the  Abbot,  in  the  clothes  in  which  he  was  standing, 
to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  being  stared  at  in  amazement  by  everyone  who  saw  him,  but  recognized  by  none.  The  Abbot 
told  everyone  that  Torello  was  a  Saracen  whom  the  Sultan  had  dispatched  to  the  King  of  France  as  his  envoy. 

Messer  Torello  was  accordingly  placed  at  a  table  directly  facing  his  lady,  whom  he  gazed  upon  in  rapturous  delight,  at 
the  same  time  thinking  that  she  wore  a  troubled  look  on  account  of  these  nuptials.  Every  so  often,  she  returned  his  gaze, 
not  because  she  had  the  slightest  idea  who  he  was  (for  his  long  beard,  his  strange  attire,  and  her  conviction  that  he  was 
dead  made  this  impossible),  but  by  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  clothes  he  was  wearing. 

But  when  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  her  memory  of  him  to  the  test,  Messer  Torello  took  hold  of  the  ring 
which  the  lady  had  given  him  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and,  sending  for  a  young  man  who  was  waiting  upon  her,  he 
said  to  him: 

‘Tell  the  bride,  with  my  compliments,  that  in  our  country,  whenever  any  stranger  such  as  myself  attends  a  bridal  feast 
such  as  hers,  it  is  the  custom  for  her  to  send  him  the  cup  from  which  she  is  drinking,  filled  with  wine,  to  signify  her 
pleasure  at  his  coming.  When  the  stranger  has  consumed  his  fill,  he  replaces  the  lid  of  the  wine-cup,  and  the  bride  drinks 
up  the  remainder.’ 

The  youth  conveyed  this  message  to  the  lady,  who,  displaying  her  wonted  tact  and  courtesy,  supposing  him  to  be 
some  great  panjandrum,  hastened  to  show  him  that  she  held  his  presence  dear.  And  she  ordered  that  a  large  golden  cup, 
which  stood  on  the  table  before  her,  should  be  rinsed  and  filled  with  wine  and  taken  to  the  gentleman. 

Messer  Torello,  having  meanwhile  placed  her  ring  in  his  mouth,  drank  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  it  fall  into  the  cup 
without  anyone  having  noticed.  Leaving  no  more  than  a  modicum  of  wine  in  the  cup,  he  replaced  the  lid  and  returned  it 
to  the  lady.  Then  the  lady  took  hold  of  the  cup,  removed  the  lid,  raised  it  to  her  lips  to  complete  the  ritual,  and  caught 
sight  of  the  ring,  which  she  inspected  closely  for  a  while  without  saying  a  word.  Identifying  the  ring  as  the  one  she  had 
given  to  Messer  Torello  at  his  departure,  she  picked  it  up  and  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  so-called  stranger.  And  now  that 
she  could  see  who  it  was,  she  overturned  the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting,  as  though  she  had  gone  berserk,  and  cried 
out: 

‘This  is  my  lord;  this  truly  is  Messer  Torello!’ 

She  then  ran  over  to  the  table  where  Messer  Torello  was  sitting,  and,  heedless  of  the  drapery  and  the  other  things 


lying  upon  it,  she  flung  herself  bodily  forward  and  clasped  him  firmly  in  her  embrace;  nor  could  she  be  detached  from 
around  his  neck,  no  matter  what  anyone  present  said  or  did,  until  she  was  told  by  Messer  Torello  to  curb  her  feelings  a 
little  as  she  would  have  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  embrace  him  afterwards. 

She  accordingly  stood  up  straight,  and  although  by  now  the  wedding-feast  was  in  total  disarray,  the  return  of  so 
valiant  a  knight  gave  rise  to  greater  rejoicing  than  ever.  But  then,  at  Messer  Torello’s  request,  everyone  was  silent  as  he 
narrated  the  story  of  all  his  adventures  from  the  day  of  his  departure,  ending  up  by  saying  that  the  gentleman  who, 
believing  him  to  be  dead,  had  married  his  wife,  could  hardly  take  it  amiss,  since  he  was  really  alive,  if  he  claimed  her  as 
his  own. 

The  bridegroom,  though  somewhat  embarrassed,  freely  and  amiably  replied  that  Messer  Torello  was  at  liberty  to 
dispose  in  whatever  way  he  pleased  of  that  which  was  rightfully  his  own.  So  the  lady  restored  to  the  bridegroom  the  ring 
and  the  crown  he  had  given  her,  and  in  their  place  she  wore  the  ring  she  had  taken  from  the  wine-cup,  and  the  crown 
sent  to  her  by  the  Sultan.  They  then  went  forth  from  the  bridegroom’s  house,  and  made  their  way,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
nuptial  procession,  to  the  house  of  Messer  Torello,  where  there  was  no  end  to  the  rejoicing  of  his  sorrowing  friends  and 
relatives  and  of  the  townspeople  in  general,  who  looked  upon  his  return  as  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

After  giving  away  some  of  his  precious  gems  to  the  gentleman  who  had  borne  the  expense  of  the  wedding-feast,  as 
well  as  to  the  Abbot  and  to  various  other  people,  Messer  Torello  informed  Sala-din,  through  more  than  a  single 
messenger,  of  his  felicitous  return  to  Pavia,  declaring  himself  to  be  his  friend  and  servant.  And  for  many  years  thereafter, 
he  lived  with  his  admirable  lady,  comporting  himself  more  courteously  than  ever. 

This,  then,  was  how  the  trials  of  Messer  Torello  and  his  beloved  wife  were  brought  to  an  end,  and  how  they  were 
rewarded  for  their  prompt  and  cheerful  acts  of  courtesy.  Many  are  those  who  attempt  to  perform  such  deeds,  who, 
though  they  possess  the  wherewithal,  are  so  inept  in  carrying  them  out  that  before  they  are  finished  they  cost  the 
recipient  more  than  they  are  worth.  So  that  if  their  deeds  do  not  redound  to  their  credit,  neither  they  nor  others  should 
have  any  reason  to  marvel. 


TENTH  STORY 


The  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  obliged  by  the  entreaties  of  his  subjects  to  take  a  wife,  follows  his  personal  whims  and  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  peasant.  She  bears  him  two  children,  and  he  gives  her  the  impression  that  he  has  put  them  to  death.  Later  on, 
pretending  that  she  has  incurred  his  displeasure  and  that  he  has  remarried,  he  arranges  for  his  own  daughter  to  return  home  and 
passes  her  off  as  his  bride,  having  mean-while  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors  in  no  more  than  the  shift  she  is  wearing.  But  on  finding 
that  she  endures  it  all  with  patience,  he  cherishes  her  all  the  more  deeply,  brings  her  back  to  his  house,  shows  her  their  children, 
who  have  now  grown  up,  and  honours  her  as  the  Marchioness,  causing  others  to  honour  her  likewise. 

The  lengthy  tale  of  the  king,  which  everyone  seemed  to  have  greatly  enjoyed,  being  now  at  an  end,  Dioneo,  laughing 
gaily,  addressed  them  as  follows: 

‘If  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  looking  forward  to  raising  and  lowering  the  werewolf  s  tail1  on  the  very  next  night,  could 
hear  the  praises  you  are  heaping  on  Messer  Torello,  he  wouldn’t  give  you  twopence  for  the  lot  of  them.’  Then,  knowing 
that  he  alone  was  left  to  tell  his  story,  he  began: 

Sweet  and  gentle  ladies,  this  day  has  been  devoted,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  the  doings  of  kings  and  sultans  and  people  of 
that  sort;  and  therefore,  so  as  not  to  place  too  great  a  distance  between  us,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  marquis,  whose  actions, 
even  though  things  turned  out  well  for  him  in  the  end,  were  remarkable  not  so  much  for  their  munificence  as  for  their 
senseless  brutality.  Nor  do  I  advise  anyone  to  follow  his  example,  for  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  fellow  should  have 
drawn  any  profit  from  his  conduct. 

A  very  long  time  ago,  there  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo2  a  young  man  called  Gualtieri,  who,  having 
neither  wife  nor  children,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  hunting  and  hawking,  and  never  even  thought  about  marrying  or 
raising  a  family,  which  says  a  great  deal  for  his  intelligence.  His  followers,  however,  disapproved  of  this,  and  repeatedly 
begged  him  to  marry  so  that  he  should  not  be  left  without  an  heir  nor  they  without  a  lord.  Moreover,  they  offered  to  find 
him  a  wife  whose  parentage  would  be  such  as  to  strengthen  their  expectations  and  who  would  make  him  exceedingly 
happy. 

So  Gualtieri  answered  them  as  follows: 

‘My  friends,  you  are  pressing  me  to  do  something  that  I  had  always  set  my  mind  firmly  against,  seeing  how  difficult  it 
is  to  find  a  person  who  will  easily  adapt  to  one’s  own  way  of  living,  how  many  thousands  there  are  who  will  do  precisely 
the  opposite,  and  what  a  miserable  life  is  in  store  for  the  man  who  stumbles  upon  a  woman  ill-suited  to  his  own 
temperament.  Moreover  it  is  foolish  of  you  to  believe  that  you  can  judge  the  character  of  daughters  from  the  ways  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  hence  claiming  to  provide  me  with  a  wife  who  will  please  me.  For  I  cannot  see  how  you  are  to 
know  the  fathers,  or  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  mothers;  and  even  if  this  were  possible,  daughters  are  very  often 
different  from  either  of  their  parents.  Since,  however,  you  are  so  determined  to  bind  me  in  chains  of  this  sort,  I  am  ready 
to  do  as  you  ask;  but  so  that  I  have  only  myself  to  blame  if  it  should  turn  out  badly,  I  must  insist  on  marrying  a  wife  of 
my  own  choosing.  And  I  hereby  declare  that  no  matter  who  she  may  be,  if  you  fail  to  honour  her  as  your  lady  you  will 
learn  to  your  great  cost  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  for  you  to  have  urged  me  to  marry  against  my  will.’ 

To  this  the  gentlemen  replied  that  if  only  he  would  bring  himself  to  take  a  wife,  they  would  be  satisfied. 

Now,  for  some  little  time,  Gualtieri  had  been  casting  an  appreciative  eye  on  the  manners  of  a  poor  girl  from  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  thinking  her  very  beautiful,  he  considered  that  a  life  with  her  would  have  much  to  commend  it. 
So  without  looking  further  afield,  he  resolved  to  marry  the  girl;  and  having  summoned  her  father,  who  was  very  poor 
indeed,  he  arranged  with  him  that  he  should  take  her  as  his  wife. 

This  done,  Gualtieri  brought  together  all  his  friends  from  the  various  parts  of  his  domain,  and  said  to  them: 

‘My  friends,  since  you  still  persist  in  wanting  me  to  take  a  wife,  I  am  prepared  to  do  it,  not  because  I  have  any  desire 
to  marry,  but  rather  in  order  to  gratify  your  wishes.  You  will  recall  the  promise  you  gave  me,  that  no  matter  whom  I 


should  choose,  you  would  rest  content  and  honour  her  as  your  lady.  The  time  has  now  come  when  I  want  you  to  keep 
that  promise,  and  for  me  to  honour  the  promise  I  gave  to  you.  I  have  found  a  girl  after  my  own  heart,  in  this  very  district, 
and  a  few  days  hence  I  intend  to  marry  her  and  convey  her  to  my  house.  See  to  it,  therefore,  that  the  wedding-feast  lacks 
nothing  in  splendour,  and  consider  how  you  may  honourably  receive  her,  so  that  all  of  us  may  call  ourselves  contented  - 
I  with  you  for  keeping  your  promise,  and  you  with  me  for  keeping  mine.’ 

As  of  one  voice,  the  good  folk  joyously  gave  him  their  blessing,  and  said  that  whoever  she  happened  to  be,  they  would 
accept  her  as  their  lady  and  honour  her  as  such  in  all  respects.  Then  they  all  prepared  to  celebrate  the  wedding  in  a 
suitably  grand  and  sumptuous  manner,  and  Gualtieri  did  the  same.  A  rich  and  splendid  nuptial  feast  was  arranged,  to 
which  he  invited  many  of  his  friends,  his  kinsfolk,  great  nobles  and  other  people  of  the  locality;  moreover  he  caused  a 
quantity  of  fine,  rich  robes  to  be  tailored  to  fit  a  girl  whose  figure  appeared  to  match  that  of  the  young  woman  he 
intended  to  marry;  and  lastly  he  laid  in  a  number  of  rings  and  ornamental  belts,  along  with  a  precious  and  beautiful 
crown,  and  everything  else  that  a  bride  could  possibly  need. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  the  nuptials,  Gualtieri,  his  preparations  now  complete,  mounted  his 
horse  together  with  all  the  people  who  had  come  to  do  him  honour,  and  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  and  fetch  the  bride.’ 

He  then  set  forth  with  the  whole  of  the  company  in  train,  and  eventually  they  came  to  the  village  and  made  their  way 
to  the  house  of  the  girl’s  father,  where  they  met  her  as  she  was  returning  with  water  from  the  fountain,  making  great 
haste  so  that  she  could  go  with  other  women  to  see  Gualtieri’s  bride  arriving.  As  soon  as  Gualtieri  caught  sight  of  her,  he 
called  to  her  by  her  name,  which  was  Griselda,3  and  asked  her  where  her  father  was,  to  which  she  blushingly  replied: 

‘My  lord,  he  is  at  home.’ 

So  Gualtieri  dismounted,  and  having  ordered  everyone  to  wait  for  him  outside,  he  went  alone  into  the  humble 
dwelling,  where  he  found  the  girl’s  father,  whose  name  was  Giannucole,  and  said  to  him: 

‘I  have  come  to  marry  Griselda,  but  first  I  want  to  ask  her  certain  questions  in  your  presence.’  He  then  asked  her 
whether,  if  he  were  to  marry  her,  she  would  always  try  to  please  him  and  never  be  upset  by  anything  he  said  or  did, 
whether  she  would  obey  him,  and  many  other  questions  of  this  sort,  to  all  of  which  she  answered  that  she  would. 

Whereupon  Gualtieri,  having  taken  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  out  of  the  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
company  and  of  all  the  other  people  there  he  caused  her  to  be  stripped  naked.  Then  he  called  for  the  clothes  and  shoes 
which  he  had  had  specially  made,  and  quickly  got  her  to  put  them  on,  after  which  he  caused  a  crown  to  be  placed  upon 
the  dishevelled  hair  of  her  head.  And  just  as  everyone  was  wondering  what  this  might  signify,  he  said: 

‘Gentlemen,  this  is  the  woman  I  intend  to  marry,  provided  she  will  have  me  as  her  husband.’  Then,  turning  to 
Griselda,  who  was  so  embarrassed  that  she  hardly  knew  where  to  look,  he  said: 

‘Griselda,  will  you  have  me  as  your  wedded  husband?’ 

To  which  she  replied: 

‘I  will,  my  lord.’ 

‘And  I  will  have  you  as  my  wedded  wife,’  said  Gualtieri,  and  he  married  her  then  and  there  before  all  the  people 
present.  He  then  helped  her  mount  a  palfrey,  and  led  her  back,  honourably  attended,  to  his  house,  where  the  nuptials 
were  as  splendid  and  as  sumptuous,  and  the  rejoicing  as  unrestrained,  as  if  he  had  married  the  King  of  France’s  daughter. 

Along  with  her  new  clothes,  the  young  bride  appeared  to  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  she  seemed  a  different 
woman  entirely.  She  was  endowed,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  fine  figure  and  beautiful  features,  and  lovely  as  she  already 
was,  she  now  acquired  so  confident,  graceful  and  decorous  a  manner  that  she  could  have  been  taken  for  the  daughter,  not 
of  the  shepherd  Giannucole,  but  of  some  great  nobleman,  and  consequently  everyone  who  had  known  her  before  her 
marriage  was  filled  with  astonishment.  But  apart  from  this,  she  was  so  obedient  to  her  husband,  and  so  compliant  to  his 
wishes,  that  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  and  most  contented  man  on  earth.  At  the  same  time  she  was  so  gracious  and 


benign  towards  her  husband’s  subjects,  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  was  glad  to  honour  her,  and  accorded  her  his 
unselfish  devotion,  praying  for  her  happiness,  prosperity,  and  greater  glory.  And  whereas  they  had  been  wont  to  say  that 
Gualtieri  had  shown  some  lack  of  discretion  in  taking  this  woman  as  his  wife,  they  now  regarded  him  as  the  wisest  and 
most  discerning  man  on  earth.  For  no  one  apart  from  Gualtieri  could  ever  have  perceived  the  noble  qualities  that  lay 
concealed  beneath  her  ragged  and  rustic  attire. 

In  short,  she  comported  herself  in  such  a  manner  that  she  quickly  earned  widespread  acclaim  for  her  virtuous  deeds 
and  excellent  character  not  only  in  her  husband’s  domain  but  also  in  the  world  at  large;  and  those  who  had  formerly 
censured  Gualtieri  for  choosing  to  marry  her  were  now  compelled  to  reverse  their  opinion. 

Not  long  after  she  had  gone  to  live  with  Gualtieri  she  conceived  a  child,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  her  husband’s 
enormous  joy,  she  bore  him  a  daughter.  But  shortly  thereafter  Gualtieri  was  seized  with  the  strange  desire  to  test 
Griselda’s  patience,  by  subjecting  her  to  constant  provocation  and  making  her  life  unbearable. 

At  first  he  lashed  her  with  his  tongue,  feigning  to  be  angry  and  claiming  that  his  subjects  were  thoroughly  disgruntled 
with  her  on  account  of  her  lowly  condition,  especially  now  that  they  saw  her  bearing  children;  and  he  said  they  were 
greatly  distressed  about  this  infant  daughter  of  theirs,  of  whom  they  did  nothing  but  grumble. 

The  lady  betrayed  no  sign  of  bitterness  on  hearing  these  words,  and  without  changing  her  expression  she  said  to  him: 

‘My  lord,  deal  with  me  as  you  think  best4  for  your  own  good  name  and  peace  of  mind,  for  I  shall  rest  content  whatever 
you  decide,  knowing  myself  to  be  their  inferior  and  that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  honour  which  you  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  me.’ 

This  reply  was  much  to  Gualtieri’s  liking,  for  it  showed  him  that  she  had  not  been  puffed  with  pride  by  any  honour 
that  he  or  others  had  paid  her. 

A  little  while  later,  having  told  his  wife  in  general  terms  that  his  subjects  could  not  abide  the  daughter  she  had  borne 
him,  he  gave  certain  instructions  to  one  of  his  attendants,  whom  he  sent  to  Griselda.  The  man  looked  very  sorrowful,  and 
said: 

‘My  lady,  if  I  do  not  wish  to  die,  I  must  do  as  my  lord  commands  me.  He  has  ordered  me  to  take  this  daughter  of 
yours,  and  to...’  And  his  voice  trailed  off  into  silence. 

On  hearing  these  words  and  perceiving  the  man’s  expression,  Griselda,  recalling  what  she  had  been  told,  concluded 
that  he  had  been  instructed  to  murder  her  child.  So  she  quickly  picked  it  up  from  its  cradle,  kissed  it,  gave  it  her  blessing, 
and  albeit  she  felt  that  her  heart  was  about  to  break,  placed  the  child  in  the  arms  of  the  servant  without  any  trace  of 
emotion,  saying: 

‘There:  do  exactly  as  your  lord,  who  is  my  lord  too,  has  instructed  you.5  But  do  not  leave  her  to  be  devoured  by  the 
beasts  and  the  birds,  unless  that  is  what  he  has  ordered  you  to  do.’ 

The  servant  took  away  the  little  girl  and  reported  Griselda’s  words  to  Gualtieri,  who,  marvelling  at  her  constancy,  sent 
him  with  the  child  to  a  kinswoman  of  his  in  Bologna,  requesting  her  to  rear  and  educate  her  carefully,  but  without  ever 
making  it  known  whose  daughter  she  was. 

Then  it  came  about  that  his  wife  once  more  became  pregnant,  and  in  due  course  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  which 
pleased  Gualtieri  enormously.  But  not  being  content  with  the  mischief  he  had  done  already,  he  abused  her  more  viciously 
than  ever,  and  one  day  he  glowered  at  her  angrily  and  said: 

‘Woman,  from  the  day  you  produced  this  infant  son,  the  people  have  made  my  life  a  complete  misery,  so  bitterly  do 
they  resent  the  thought  of  a  grandson  of  Giannucole  succeeding  me  as  their  lord.  So  unless  I  want  to  be  deposed,  I’m 
afraid  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  as  I  did  before,  and  eventually  to  leave  you  and  marry  someone  else.’ 

His  wife  listened  patiently,  and  all  she  replied  was: 

‘My  lord,  look  to  your  own  comfort,  see  that  you  fulfil  your  wishes,  and  spare  no  thought  for  me,  since  nothing  brings 
me  pleasure  unless  it  pleases  you  also.’ 


Before  many  days  had  elapsed,  Gualtieri  sent  for  his  son  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  having 
likewise  pretended  to  have  had  the  child  put  to  death,  he  sent  him,  like  the  little  girl,  to  Bologna.  To  all  of  this  his  wife 
reacted  no  differently,  either  in  her  speech  or  in  her  looks,  than  she  had  on  the  previous  occasion,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Gualtieri,  who  told  himself  that  no  other  woman  could  have  remained  so  impassive.  But  for  the  fact  that 
he  had  observed  her  doting  upon  the  children  for  as  long  as  he  allowed  her  to  do  so,  he  would  have  assumed  that  she  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  whereas  he  knew  that  she  was  too  judicious  to  behave  in  any  other  way. 

His  subjects,  thinking  he  had  caused  the  children  to  be  murdered,  roundly  condemned  him  and  judged  him  a  cruel 
tyrant,  whilst  his  wife  became  the  object  of  their  deepest  compassion.  But  to  the  women  who  offered  her  their  sympathy 
in  the  loss  of  her  children,  all  she  ever  said  was  that  the  decision  of  their  father  was  good  enough  for  her. 

Many  years  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Gualtieri  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  Griselda’s  patience  to  the 
final  test.  So  he  told  a  number  of  his  men  that  in  no  circumstances  could  he  put  up  with  Griselda  as  his  wife  any  longer, 
having  now  come  to  realize  that  his  marriage  was  an  aberration  of  his  youth.  He  would  therefore  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  enabling  him  to  divorce  Griselda  and  marry  someone  else.  For  this  he  was 
chided  severely  by  many  worthy  men,  but  his  only  reply  was  that  it  had  to  be  done. 

On  learning  of  her  husband’s  intentions,  from  which  it  appeared  she  would  have  to  return  to  her  father’s  house,  in 
order  perhaps  to  look  after  the  sheep  as  she  had  in  the  past,  meanwhile  seeing  the  man  she  adored  being  cherished  by 
some  other  woman,  Griselda  was  secretly  filled  with  despair.  But  she  prepared  herself  to  endure  this  final  blow  as 
stoically  as  she  had  borne  Fortune’s  earlier  assaults. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Gualtieri  arranged  for  some  counterfeit  letters  of  his  to  arrive  from  Rome,  and  led  his  subjects  to 
believe  that  in  these,  the  Pope  had  granted  him  permission  to  abandon  Griselda  and  remarry. 

He  accordingly  sent  for  Griselda,  and  before  a  large  number  of  people  he  said  to  her: 

‘Woman,  I  have  had  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  allowing  me  to  leave  you  and  take  another  wife.  Since  my 
ancestors  were  great  noblemen  and  rulers  of  these  lands,  whereas  yours  have  always  been  peasants,  I  intend  that  you 
shall  no  longer  be  my  wife,  but  return  to  Giannucole’s  house  with  the  dowry  you  brought  me,  after  which  I  shall  bring 
another  lady  here.  I  have  already  chosen  her  and  she  is  far  better  suited  to  a  man  of  my  condition.’ 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  lady,  with  an  effort  beyond  the  power  of  any  normal  woman’s  nature,  suppressed  her 
tears  and  replied: 

‘My  lord,  I  have  always  known  that  my  lowly  condition  was  totally  at  odds  with  your  nobility,  and  that  it  is  to  God 
and  to  yourself  that  I  owe  whatever  standing  I  possess.  Nor  have  I  ever  regarded  this  as  a  gift  that  I  might  keep  and 
cherish  as  my  own,  but  rather  as  something  I  have  borrowed;  and  now  that  you  want  me  to  return  it,  I  must  give  it  back 
to  you  with  good  grace.  Here  is  the  ring  with  which  you  married  me:  take  it.  As  to  your  ordering  me  to  take  away  the 
dowry  that  I  brought,  you  will  require  no  accountant,  nor  will  I  need  a  purse  or  a  pack-horse,  for  this  to  be  done.  For  it 
has  not  escaped  my  memory  that  you  took  me  naked  as  on  the  day  I  was  born.6  If  you  think  it  proper  that  the  body  in 
which  I  have  borne  your  children  should  be  seen  by  all  the  people,  I  shall  go  away  naked.  But  in  return  for  my  virginity, 
which  I  brought  to  you  and  cannot  retrieve,  I  trust  you  will  at  least  allow  me,  in  addition  to  my  dowry,  to  take  one  shift 
away  with  me.’ 

Gualtieri  wanted  above  all  else  to  burst  into  tears,  but  maintaining  a  stern  expression  he  said: 

‘Very  well,  you  may  take  a  shift.’ 

All  the  people  present  implored  Gualtieri  to  let  her  have  a  dress,  so  that  she  who  had  been  his  wife  for  thirteen  years 
and  more  would  not  have  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  leaving  his  house  in  a  shift,  like  a  pauper;  but  their  pleas  were 
unavailing.  And  so  Griselda,  wearing  a  shift,  barefoot,  and  with  nothing  to  cover  her  head,  having  bidden  them  farewell, 
set  forth  from  Gualtieri’s  house  and  returned  to  her  father  amid  the  weeping  and  the  wailing  of  all  who  set  eyes  upon  her. 

Giannucole,  who  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  Gualtieri  would  keep  his  daughter  as  his  wife,  and  was  daily 


expecting  this  to  happen,  had  preserved  the  clothes  she  discarded  on  the  morning  Gualtieri  had  married  her.  So  he 
brought  them  to  her,  and  Griselda,  having  put  them  on,  applied  herself  as  before  to  the  menial  chores  in  her  father’s 
house,  bravely  enduring  the  cruel  assault  of  hostile  Fortune. 

No  sooner  did  Gualtieri  drive  Griselda  away,  than  he  gave  his  subjects  to  understand  that  he  was  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Counts  of  Panago.7  And  having  ordered  that  grandiose  preparations  were  to  be  made  for  the 
nuptials,  he  sent  for  Griselda  and  said  to  her: 

‘I  am  about  to  fetch  home  this  new  bride  of  mine,  and  from  the  moment  she  sets  foot  inside  the  house,  I  intend  to 
accord  her  an  honourable  welcome.  As  you  know,  I  have  no  women  here  who  can  set  the  rooms  in  order  for  me,  or 
attend  to  many  of  the  things  that  a  festive  occasion  of  this  sort  requires.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  how  to  handle 
these  household  affairs,  so  I  want  you  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  Invite  all  the  ladies  you  need,  and  receive 
them  as  though  you  were  mistress  of  the  house.  And  when  the  nuptials  are  over,  you  can  go  back  home  to  your  father.’ 

Since  Griselda  was  unable  to  lay  aside  her  love  for  Gualtieri  as  readily  as  she  had  dispensed  with  her  good  fortune,  his 
words  pierced  her  heart  like  so  many  knives.  But  she  replied: 

‘My  lord,  I  am  ready  to  do  as  you  ask.’8 

And  so,  in  her  coarse,  thick,  woollen  garments,  Griselda  returned  to  the  house  she  had  quitted  shortly  before  in  her 
shift,  and  started  to  sweep  and  tidy  the  various  chambers.  On  her  instructions,  the  beds  were  draped  with  hangings,  the 
benches  in  the  halls  were  suitably  adorned,  the  kitchen  was  made  ready;  and  she  set  her  hand,  as  though  she  were  a  petty 
serving  wench,  to  every  conceivable  household  task,  never  stopping  to  draw  breath  until  she  had  everything  prepared 
and  arranged  as  befitted  the  occasion. 

Having  done  all  this,  she  caused  invitations  to  be  sent,  in  Gual-tieri’s  name,  to  all  the  ladies  living  in  those  parts,  and 
began  to  await  the  event.  And  when  at  last  the  nuptial  day  arrived,  heedless  of  her  beggarly  attire,  she  bade  a  cheerful 
welcome  to  each  of  the  lady  guests,  displaying  all  the  warmth  and  courtesy  of  a  lady  of  the  manor. 

Gualtieri’s  children  having  meanwhile  been  carefully  reared  by  his  kinswoman  in  Bologna,  who  had  married  into  the 
family  of  the  Counts  of  Panago,  the  girl  was  now  twelve  years  old,  the  loveliest  creature  ever  seen,  whilst  the  boy  had 
reached  the  age  of  six.  Gualtieri  had  sent  word  to  his  kinswoman’s  husband,  asking  him  to  do  him  the  kindness  of 
bringing  this  daughter  of  his  to  Saluzzo  along  with  her  little  brother,  to  see  that  she  was  nobly  and  honourably  escorted, 
and  to  tell  everyone  he  met  that  he  was  taking  her  to  marry  Gualtieri,  without  revealing  who  she  really  was  to  a  living 
soul. 

In  accordance  with  the  Marquis’s  request,  the  gentleman  set  forth  with  the  girl  and  her  brother  and  a  noble  company, 
and  a  few  days  later,  shortly  before  the  hour  of  breakfast,  he  arrived  at  Saluzzo,  where  he  found  that  all  the  folk 
thereabouts,  and  numerous  others  from  neighbouring  parts,  were  waiting  for  Gualtieri’s  latest  bride. 

After  being  welcomed  by  the  ladies,  she  made  her  way  to  the  hall  where  the  tables  were  set,  and  Griselda,  just  as  we 
have  described  her,  went  cordially  up  to  meet  her,  saying: 

‘My  lady,  you  are  welcome.’ 

The  ladies,  who  in  vain  had  implored  Gualtieri  to  see  that  Griselda  remained  in  another  room,  or  to  lend  her  one  of 
the  dresses  that  had  once  been  hers,  so  that  she  would  not  cut  such  a  sorry  figure  in  front  of  his  guests,  took  their  seats  at 
table  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  meal.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  girl,  and  everyone  said  that  Gualtieri  had  made 
a  good  exchange.  But  Griselda  praised  her  as  warmly  as  anyone  present,  speaking  no  less  admiringly  of  her  little  brother. 

Gualtieri  felt  that  he  had  now  seen  all  he  wished  to  see  of  the  patience  of  his  lady,  for  he  perceived  that  no  event, 
however  singular,  produced  the  slightest  change  in  her  demeanour,  and  he  was  certain  that  this  was  not  because  of  her 
obtuseness,  as  he  knew  her  to  be  very  intelligent.  He  therefore  considered  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  free  her 
from  the  rancour  that  he  judged  her  to  be  hiding  beneath  her  tranquil  outward  expression.  And  having  summoned  her  to 
his  table,  before  all  the  people  present  he  smiled  at  her  and  said: 


‘What  do  you  think  of  our  new  bride?’ 

‘My  lord,’  replied  Griselda,  ‘I  think  very  well  of  her.  And  if,  as  I  believe,  her  wisdom  matches  her  beauty,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  your  life  with  her  will  bring  you  greater  happiness  than  any  gentleman  on  earth  has  ever  known.  But 
with  all  my  heart  I  beg  you  not  to  inflict  those  same  wounds  upon  her  that  you  imposed  upon  her  predecessor,  for  I  doubt 
whether  she  could  withstand  them,  not  only  because  she  is  younger,  but  also  because  she  has  had  a  refined  upbringing, 
whereas  the  other  had  to  face  continual  hardship  from  her  infancy.’ 

On  observing  that  Griselda  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  young  lady  was  to  be  his  wife,  and  that  even  so  she  allowed 
no  hint  of  resentment  to  escape  her  lips,  Gualtieri  got  her  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  said: 

‘Griselda,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  reap  the  reward  of  your  unfailing  patience,  and  for  those  who  considered  me  a 
cruel  and  bestial  tyrant,  to  know  that  whatever  I  have  done  was  done  of  set  purpose,  for  I  wished  to  show  you  how  to  be 
a  wife,  to  teach  these  people  how  to  choose  and  keep  a  wife,  and  to  guarantee  my  own  peace  and  quiet  for  as  long  as  we 
were  living  beneath  the  same  roof.  When  I  came  to  take  a  wife,  I  was  greatly  afraid  that  this  peace  would  be  denied  me, 
and  in  order  to  prove  otherwise  I  tormented  and  provoked  you  in  the  ways  you  have  seen.  But  as  I  have  never  known  you 
to  oppose  my  wishes,  I  now  intend,  being  persuaded  that  you  can  offer  me  all  the  happiness  I  desired,  to  restore  to  you  in 
a  single  instant  that  which  I  took  from  you  little  by  little,  and  delectably  assuage  the  pains  I  have  inflicted  upon  you. 
Receive  with  gladsome  heart,  then,  this  girl  whom  you  believe  to  be  my  bride,  and  also  her  brother.  These  are  our 
children,  whom  you  and  many  others  have  long  supposed  that  I  caused  to  be  cruelly  murdered;  and  I  am  your  husband, 
who  loves  you  above  all  else,  for  I  think  I  can  boast9  that  there  is  no  other  man  on  earth  whose  contentment  in  his  wife 
exceeds  my  own.’ 

Having  spoken  these  words,  he  embraced  and  kissed  Griselda,  who  by  now  was  weeping  with  joy;  then  they  both  got 
up  from  table  and  made  their  way  to  the  place  where  their  daughter  sat  listening  in  utter  amazement  to  these  tidings. 

And  after  they  had  fondly  embraced  the  girl  and  her  brother,  the  mystery  was  unravelled  to  her,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the 
others  who  were  present. 

The  ladies  rose  from  table  in  transports  of  joy,  and  escorted  Griselda  to  a  chamber,  where,  with  greater  assurance  of 
her  future  happiness,  they  divested  her  of  her  tattered  garments  and  clothed  her  anew  in  one  of  her  stately  robes.  And  as 
their  lady  and  their  mistress,  a  role  which  even  in  her  rags  had  seemed  to  be  hers,  they  led  her  back  to  the  hall,  where 
she  and  Gualtieri  rejoiced  with  the  children  in  a  manner  marvellous  to  behold. 

Everyone  being  delighted  with  the  turn  that  events  had  taken,  the  feasting  and  the  merrymaking  were  redoubled,  and 
continued  unabated  for  the  next  few  days.  Gualtieri  was  acknowledged  to  be  very  wise,  though  the  trials  to  which  he  had 
subjected  his  lady  were  regarded  as  harsh  and  intolerable,  whilst  Griselda  was  accounted  the  wisest  of  all. 

The  Count  of  Panago  returned  a  few  days  later  to  Bologna,  and  Gualtieri,  having  removed  Giannucole  from  his 
drudgery,  set  him  up  in  a  style  befitting  his  father-in-law,  so  that  he  lived  in  great  comfort  and  honour  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  As  for  Gualtieri  himself,  having  married  off  his  daughter  to  a  gentleman  of  renown,  he  lived  long  and  contentedly 
with  Griselda,  never  failing  to  honour  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

What  more  needs  to  be  said,  except  that  celestial  spirits  may  sometimes  descend  even  into  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
whilst  there  are  those  in  royal  palaces  who  would  be  better  employed  as  swineherds  than  as  rulers  of  men?  Who  else  but 
Griselda  could  have  endured  so  cheerfully  the  cruel  and  unheard  of  trials  that  Gualtieri  imposed  upon  her  without 
shedding  a  tear?  For  perhaps  it  would  have  served  him  right  if  he  had  chanced  upon  a  wife,  who,  being  driven  from  the 
house  in  her  shift,  had  found  some  other  man  to  shake  her  skin-coat  for  her,  earning  herself  a  fine  new  dress  in  the 
process. 

*  *  * 

Dioneo’s  story  had  ended,  and  the  ladies,  some  taking  one  side  and  some  another,  some  finding  fault  with  one  of  its 
details  and  some  commending  another,  had  talked  about  it  at  length,  when  the  king,  having  raised  his  eyes  to  observe 


that  the  sun  had  already  sunk  low  in  the  evening  sky,  began,  without  getting  up,  to  address  them  as  follows: 

‘Graceful  ladies,  the  wisdom  of  mortals  consists,  as  I  think  you  know,  not  only  in  remembering  the  past  and 
apprehending  the  present,  but  in  being  able,  through  a  knowledge  of  each,  to  anticipate  the  future,1  which  grave  men 
regard  as  the  acme  of  human  intelligence. 

‘Tomorrow,  as  you  know,  a  fortnight  will  have  elapsed  since  the  day  we  departed  from  Florence  to  provide  for  our 
relaxation,  preserve  our  health  and  our  lives,  and  escape  from  the  sadness,  the  suffering  and  the  anguish  continuously  to 
be  found  in  our  city  since  this  plague  first  descended  upon  it.  These  aims  we  have  achieved,  in  my  judgement,  without 
any  loss  of  decorum.  For  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  albeit  the  tales  related  here  have  been  amusing,  perhaps  of 
a  sort-to  stimulate  carnal  desire,  and  we  have  continually  partaken  of  excellent  food  and  drink,  played  music,  and  sung 
many  songs,  all  of  which  things  may  encourage  unseemly  behaviour  among  those  who  are  feeble  of  mind,  neither  in 
word  nor  in  deed  nor  in  any  other  respect  have  I  known  either  you  or  ourselves  to  be  worthy  of  censure.  On  the  contrary, 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  proceedings  have  been  marked  by  a  constant  sense  of  propriety, 
an  unfailing  spirit  of  harmony,  and  a  continual  feeling  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  amity.  All  of  which  pleases  me  greatly,  as 
it  surely  redounds  to  our  communal  honour  and  credit. 

‘Accordingly,  lest  aught  conducive  to  tedium  should  arise  from  a  custom  too  long  established,  and  lest,  by  protracting 
our  stay,  we  should  cause  evil  tongues  to  start  wagging,  I  now  think  it  proper,  since  we  have  all  in  turn  had  our  share  of 
the  honour  still  invested  in  me,  that  with  your  consent  we  should  return  whence  we  came.  If,  moreover,  you  consider  the 
matter  carefully,  our  company  being  known  to  various  others  hereabouts,  our  numbers  could  increase  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  all  our  pleasure.  And  so,  if  my  advice  should  command  your  approval,  I  shall  retain  the  crown  that  was  given  me 
until  our  departure,  which  I  propose  should  take  effect  tomorrow  morning.  But  if  you  decide  otherwise,  I  already  have 
someone  in  mind  upon  whom  to  bestow  the  crown  for  the  next  day  to  follow.’ 

The  ladies  and  the  young  men,  having  debated  the  matter  at  considerable  length,  considered  the  king’s  advice,  in  the 
end,  to  be  sensible  and  just,  and  decided  to  do  as  he  had  said.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  steward  and  conferred  with  him 
with  regard  to  the  following  morning’s  arrangements,  and  having  dismissed  the  company  till  supper-time,  he  rose  to  his 
feet. 

The  ladies  and  the  other  young  men  followed  suit,  and  turned  their  attention  to  various  pastimes  as  usual.  When  it 
was  time  for  supper,  they  disposed  of  the  meal  with  infinite  relish,  after  which  they  turned  to  singing  and  music  and 
dancing.  And  while  Lauretta  was  leading  a  dance,  the  king  called  for  a  song  from  Fiammetta,  who  began  to  sing,  most 
charmingly,  as  follows: 

‘If  love  could  come  unmixed  with  jealousy 
Then  there  is  not  a  living  woman  born 
Who  could  be  merrier  than  I  would  be. 

‘If  these  effects  a  woman  may  content: 

Deserving  virtue  and  gay  youthfulness; 

Wisdom;  fair  conduct;  prowess;  dauntlessness; 

Perfection  of  address;  speech  which  doth  move; 

Then  I  should  be  that  she,  whose  happiness 
Is  thus  attained  in  person  of  my  love. 

‘But  other  women  are  as  wise  as  I, 

I  fear  the  worst,  and  tremble  with  dismay 
Seeing  those  others  seek  to  steal  away 
Him  who  has  stolen  mine  own  soul,  and  so 
Turning  my  great  bliss  into  misery 
Whereat  I  sigh  aloud  and  live  in  woe. 

‘Felt  I  his  faith  as  equal  to  his  worth 
I  would  not  feel  this  jealousy  and  pain. 


But  such  his  worth,  and  such  the  ways  of  men 
And  such  the  wiles  of  women  who  allure, 

I  fear  that  each  one  seeks  my  love  to  gain 
And,  heartsick,  I  would  gladly  death  endure. 

‘But,  in  God’s  name,  let  every  woman  know 
Not  to  attempt  such  injury  on  me: 

For  if  there  should  be  one  whose  flattery 
Or  words  or  gestures  should  entice  him  hence 
Then  may  I  be  deformed  if  bitterly 
I  do  not  make  her  weep  for  her  offence.’ 

No  sooner  did  Fiammetta  end  her  song,  than  Dioneo,  who  was  standing  beside  her,  laughed  and  said  to  her: 

‘You  would  be  doing  all  the  others  a  great  kindness,  madam,  if  you  were  to  tell  them  his  name,  in  case  they 
unwittingly  take  him’  away  from  you,  seeing  that  you  are  bound  to  be  so  angry  about  it.’ 

After  this  song  of  Fiammetta’s,  they  sang  a  number  of  others,  and  when  it  was  nearly  midnight,  they  all,  at  the  king’s 
behest,  retired  to  bed. 

Next  morning  they  arose  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  by  which  time  all  their  baggage  had  been  sent  on  ahead  by  the 
steward,  and  with  their  wise  king  leading  the  way  they  returned  to  Florence.  Having  taken  their  leave  of  the  seven  young 
ladies  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  whence  they  had  all  set  out  together,  the  three  young  men  went  off  in  search  of  other 
diversions;  and  in  due  course  the  ladies  returned  to  their  homes. 


AUTHOR’S  EPILOGUE 


Noble  young  ladies,  for  whose  solace  I  undertook  this  protracted  labour,  I  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace 
(the  bestowal  of  which  I  impute  to  your  compassionate  prayers  rather  than  to  any  merit  of  my  own)  those  objectives 
which  I  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  work  have  now  been  fully  achieved.  And  so,  after  giving  thanks,  firstly  to 
God  and  then  to  yourselves,  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  rest  my  pen  and  weary  hand.  Before  conceding  this  repose, 
however,  since  I  am  fully  aware  that  these  tales  of  mine  are  no  less  immune  from  criticism  than  any  of  the  other  things  of 
this  world,  and  indeed  I  recall  having  shown  this  to  be  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Day,  I  propose  briefly  to  reply  to 
certain  trifling  objections  which,  though  remaining  unspoken,  may  possibly  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
including  one  or  two  of  yourselves. 

There  will  perhaps  be  those  among  you  who  will  say  that  in  writing  these  stories  I  have  taken  too  many  liberties,  in 
that  I  have  sometimes  caused  ladies  to  say,  and  very  often  to  hear,  things  which  are  not  very  suitable  to  be  heard  or  said 
by  virtuous  women.  This  I  deny,  for  no  story  is  so  unseemly  as  to  prevent  anyone  from  telling  it,  provided  it  is  told  in 
seemly  language;  and  this  I  believe  I  may  reasonably  claim  to  have  done. 

But  supposing  you  are  right  (for  I  have  no  wish  to  start  a  dispute  with  you,  knowing  I  shall  finish  on  the  losing  side),  I 
still  maintain,  when  you  ask  me  why  I  did  it,  that  many  reasons  spring  readily  to  mind.  In  the  first  place,  if  any  of  the 
stories  is  lacking  in  restraint,  this  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  story  itself,  which,  as  any  well-informed  and 
dispassionate  observer  will  readily  acknowledge,  I  could  not  have  related  in  any  other  way  without  distorting  it  out  of  all 
recognition.  And  even  if  the  stories  do,  perhaps,  contain  one  or  two  trifling  expressions  that  are  too  unbridled  for  the 
liking  of  those  prudish  ladies  who  attach  more  weight  to  words  than  to  deeds,  and  are  more  anxious  to  seem  virtuous 
than  to  be  virtuous,  I  assert  that  it  was  no  more  improper  for  me  to  have  written  them  than  for  men  and  women  at  large, 
in  their  everyday  speech,  to  use  such  words  as  hole,  and  rod,  and  mortar,  and  pestle,  and  crumpet,  and  stuffing,  and  any 
number  of  others.  Besides,  no  less  latitude  should  be  granted  to  my  pen  than  to  the  brush  of  the  painter,  who  without 
incurring  censure,  of  a  justified  kind  at  least,  depicts  Saint  Michael  striking  the  serpent  with  his  sword  or  his  lance,1  and 
Saint  George  transfixing  the  dragon  wherever  he  pleases;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  he  makes  Christ  male  and  Eve  female,  and 
fixes  to  the  Cross,  sometimes  with  a  single  nail,  sometimes  with  two,2  the  feet  of  Him  who  resolved  to  die  thereon  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

Furthermore  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  these  stories  were  told  neither  in  a  church,  of  whose  affairs  one  must  speak 
with  a  chaste  mind  and  a  pure  tongue  (albeit  you  will  find  that  many  of  her  chronicles  are  far  more  scandalous  than  any 
writings  of  mine),  nor  in  the  schools  of  philosophers,  in  which,  no  less  than  anywhere  else,  a  sense  of  decorum  is 
required,  nor  in  any  place  where  either  churchmen  or  philosophers  were  present.  They  were  told  in  gardens,  in  a  place 
designed  for  pleasure,  among  people  who,  though  young  in  years,  were  none  the  less  fully  mature  and  riot  to  be  led 
astray  by  stories,  at  a  time  when  even  the  most  respectable  people  saw  nothing  unseemly  in  wearing  their  breeches  over 
their  heads  if  they  thought  their  lives  might  thereby  be  preserved. 

Like  all  other  things  in  this  world,  stories,  whatever  their  nature,  may  be  harmful  or  useful,  depending  upon  the 
listener.  Who  will  deny  that  wine,  as  Tosspot  and  Bibber  and  a  great  many  others  affirm,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  those 
who  are  hale  and  hearty,  but  harmful  to  people  suffering  from  a  fever?  Are  we  to  conclude,  because  it  does  harm  to  the 
feverish,  that  therefore  it  is  pernicious?  Who  will  deny  that  fire  is  exceedingly  useful,  not  to  say  vital,  to  men  and 
women?  Are  we  to  conclude,  because  it  burns  down  houses  and  villages  and  whole  cities,  that  therefore  it  is  pernicious? 
And  in  the  same  way,  weapons  defend  the  liberty  of  those  who  desire  to  live  peaceably,  and  very  often  they  kill  people, 
not  because  they  are  evil  in  themselves,  but  because  of  the  evil  intentions  of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

No  word,  however  pure,  was  ever  wholesomely  construed  by  a  mind  that  was  corrupt.  And  just  as  seemly  language 
leaves  no  mark  upon  a  mind  that  is  corrupt,  language  that  is  less  than  seemly  cannot  contaminate  a  mind  that  is  well 


ordered,  any  more  than  mud  will  sully  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  earthly  filth  the  beauties  of  the  heavens. 

What  other  books,  what  other  words,  what  other  letters,  are  more  sacred,  more  reputable,  more  worthy  of  reverence, 
than  those  of  the  Holy  Scriptures?  And  yet  there  have  been  many  who,  by  perversely  construing  them,  have  led 
themselves  and  others  to  perdition.  All  things  have  their  own  special  purpose,  but  when  they  are  wrongly  used  a  great 
deal  of  harm  may  result,  and  the  same  applies  to  my  stories.  If  anyone  should  want  to  extract  evil  counsel  from  these 
tales,  or  fashion  an  evil  design,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him,  provided  he  twists  and  distorts  them  sufficiently  to  find 
the  thing  he  is  seeking.  And  if  anyone  should  study  them  for  the  usefulness  and  profit  they  may  bring  him,  he  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Nor  will  they  ever  be  thought  of  or  described  as  anything  but  useful  and  seemly,  if  they  are  read  at  the 
proper  time  by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  written.  The  lady  who  is  forever  saying  her  prayers,  or  baking  pies  and 
cakes  for  her  father  confessor,  may  leave  my  stories  alone:  they  will  not  run  after  anyone  demanding  to  be  read,  albeit 
they  are  no  more  improper  than  some  of  the  trifles  that  self-righteous  ladies  talk  about,  or  even  engage  in,  if  the  occasion 
arises. 

There  will  likewise  be  those  among  you  who  will  say  that  some  of  the  stories  included  here  would  far  better  have 
been  omitted.  That  is  as  may  be:  but  I  could  only  transcribe  the  stories  as  they  were  actually  told,  which  means  that  if  the 
ladies  who  told  them  had  told  them  better,  I  should  have  written  them  better.  But  even  if  one  could  assume  that  I  was  the 
inventor  as  well  as  the  scribe  of  these  stories  (which  was  not  the  case),  I  still  insist  that  I  would  not  feel  ashamed  if  some 
fell  short  of  perfection,  for  there  is  no  craftsman  other  than  God  whose  work  is  whole  and  faultless  in  every  respect.  Even 
Charlemagne,  who  first  created  the  Paladins,  was  unable  to  produce  them  in  numbers  sufficient  to  form  a  whole  army. 

Whenever  you  have  a  multitude  of  things  you  are  bound  to  find  differences  of  quality.  No  field  was  ever  so  carefully 
tended  that  neither  nettles  nor  brambles  nor  thistles  were  found  in  it,  along  with  all  the  better  grass.  Besides,  in 
addressing  an  audience  of  unaffected  young  ladies,  such  as  most  of  you  are,  it  would  have  been  foolish  of  me  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  searching  high  and  low  for  exquisite  tales  to  relate,  and  take  excessive  pains  in  weighing  my  words.  And  the 
fact  remains  that  anyone  perusing  these  tales  is  free  to  ignore  the  ones  that  give  offence,  and  read  only  those  that  are 
pleasing.  For  in  order  that  none  of  you  may  be  misled,  each  of  the  stories  bears  on  its  brow  the  gist  of  that  which  it  hides 
in  its  bosom. 

I  suppose  it  will  also  be  said  that  some  of  the  tales  are  too  long,  to  which  I  can  only  reply  that  if  you  have  better 
things  to  do,  it  would  be  foolish  to  read  these  tales,  even  if  they  were  short.  Although  much  time  has  elapsed  from  the 
day  I  started  to  write  until  this  moment,  in  which  I  am  nearing  the  end  of  my  labours,  it  has  not  escaped  my  memory  that 
I  offered  these  exertions  of  mine  to  ladies  with  time  on  their  hands,  not  to  any  others;  and  for  those  who  read  in  order  to 
pass  the  time,  nothing  can  be  too  long  if  it  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Brevity  is  all  very  well  for  students,  who  endeavour  to  use  their  time  profitably  rather  than  while  it  away,  but  not  for 
you,  ladies,  who  have  as  much  time  to  spare  as  you  fail  to  consume  in  the  pleasures  of  love.  And  besides,  since  none  of 
you  goes  to  study  in  Athens,  or  Bologna,  or  Paris,3  you  have  need  of  a  lengthier  form  of  address  than  those  who  have 
sharpened  their  wits  with  the  aid  of  their  studies. 

Doubtless  there  are  also  those  among  you  who  will  say  that  the  matters  I  have  related  are  overfilled  with  jests  and 
quips,  of  a  sort  that  no  man  of  weight  and  gravity  should  have  committed  to  paper.  Inasmuch  as  these  ladies,  prompted 
by  well-intentioned  zeal,  show  a  touching  concern  for  my  good  name,  it  behoves  me  to  thank  them,  and  I  do  so. 

But  I  would  answer  their  objection  as  follows:  I  confess  that  I  do  have  weight,  and  in  my  time  I  have  been  weighed  on 
numerous  occasions;  but  I  assure  those  ladies  who  have  never  weighed  me  that  I  have  little  gravity.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
so  light  that  I  float  on  the  surface  of  water.  And  considering  that  the  sermons  preached  by  friars  to  chastise  the  faults  of 
men  are  nowadays  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  jests  and  quips  and  raillery,  I  concluded  that  the  same  sort  of  thing 
would  be  not  out  of  place  in  my  stories,  written  to  dispel  the  woes  of  ladies.  But  if  it  should  cause  them  to  laugh  too 
much,  they  can  easily  find  a  remedy  by  turning  to  the  Lament  of  Jeremiah,  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  Plaint  of  the 
Magdalen.4 


There  may  also  be  those  among  you  who  will  say  that  I  have  an  evil  and  venomous  tongue,  because  in  certain  places  I 
write  the  truth  about  the  friars.  But  who  cares?  I  can  readily  forgive  you  for  saying  such  things,  for  doubtless  you  are 
prompted  by  the  purest  of  motives,  friars  being  decent  fellows,  who  forsake  a  life  of  discomfort  for  the  love  of  God,5  who 
do  their  grinding  when  the  millpond’s  full,6  and  say  no  more  about  it.  Except  for  the  fact  that  they  all  smell  a  little  of  the 
billy-goat,7  their  company  would  offer  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

I  will  grant  you,  however,  that  the  things  of  this  world  have  no  stability,  but  are  subject  to  constant  change,  and  this 
may  well  have  happened  to  my  tongue.  But  not  long  ago,  distrusting  my  own  opinion  (which  in  matters  concerning 
myself  I  trust  as  little  as  possible),  I  was  told  by  a  lady,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  that  I  had  the  finest  and  sweetest  tongue  in 
the  world;8  and  this,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  at  a  time  when  few  of  these  tales  remained  to  be  written.  So  because  the 
aforementioned  ladies  are  saying  these  things  in  order  to  spite  me,  I  intend  that  what  I  have  said  shall  suffice  for  my 
answer. 

And  now  I  shall  leave  each  lady  to  say  and  believe  whatever  she  may  please,  for  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  bring  all 
words  to  an  end,  and  offer  my  humble  thanks  to  Him  who  assisted  me  in  my  protracted  labour  and  conveyed  me  to  the 
goal  I  desired.  May  His  grace  and  peace,  sweet  ladies,  remain  with  you  always,  and  if  perchance  these  stories  should 
bring  you  any  profit,  remember  me. 

Here  ends  the  Tenth  and  last  Day  of  the  book  called  Decameron,  otherwise  known  as  Prince  Galahalt. 


